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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE 


GMrS  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 


••••- 


Thd  work oonriBts  of  tbe  '*LBg80iiB  nr  Botavt''  and  the 
^  Febld,  Fobsst  ajsd  Oabdbn  Botant,^  bound  together  in  one 
complete  vohane^  forming  a  most  popular  and  comprehensive 
School  BoTAKTy  adapted  to  beginners  and  advanoed  classes,  to 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades 
in  which  the  science  is  taught;  it  is  also  adapted  for  use  as  a 
hand-book  to  assist  in  analy&ng  plants  and  flowers  in  field 
study  of  botany,  either  by  classes  or  individuals. 

The  book  is  intended  to  famish  Botanical  Classes  and 
beginners  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  Plants  of  this 
oountry,  and  a  much  more  comprehensive  work,  than  is  tne 
Makital. 

Beginning  with  the  Jtret  prtncipiee,  it  progresses  by  easy 
stages  until  the  student,  who  is  at  all  diligent,  is  enabled  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  science. 

It  is  a  Orammar  and  Dictionaary  of  Botany,  and  comprises 
the  common  Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  as  well 
as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  including  the  commonly 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  native  species  in  JMdSj  gardene^ 
pUcuKKte-grounde^  or  Aoum  eiaUiwre^  and  even  the  eoneereaUyry 
fiUmte  ordinarily  met  with. 

This  work  supplies  a  great  desiderahan  to  the  Botanist  and 
Botanical  Teacher,  there  being  no  similar  class-book  published 
in  this  country. 


GRAY'S 


LESSONS    IN    BOTANY 


ASS> 


VEGETABLE   PHYSIOLOGY, 


ILLUSraATED  BT  OYKB  860  WOOD  JENORATINOS,  VBOM  ORIGINAL 

DRAWINGS,  BT  ISAAC  SPRAGUX. 


TO    WHICH    18    ADDED    A    COPIOUS 


GLOSSARY. 


OB 


DICTIONARY  OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS. 


By    ASA    GRAY, 

nSBB  PB0FBS80E  Of  NATURAL  tOSTOKi  Ot  BAftTAU»  dlOTKBSIZT. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  OO, 
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1880. 


Xnterwl  according  to  Act  of  CongreM,  In  tbe  jmx  1367,  hf 

OEOBGiS   r.   PUTNAM    fr    Of»   . 

in  tlie  Clerk's  Olllce  oi  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Duttiot  of  New  York. 


Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  ttA  /ear  1868,  br 

ASA   GRAY, 
In  the  Glsr^*s  OfBoe  of  th«  Oistiict  Goart  flbir  the  IMstilot  of  MaaneHosetta. 


PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  for  classes  in  the 
common  and  higher  schools,  —  in  iirhich  the  elements  of  Botany,  one  of 
the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  surely  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  to  be  taught  correctly,  as  far  as  the  instruction  proceeds. 
While  these  Lessons  are  made  as  plain  and  simple  as  they  urell  can  be, 
all  the  subjects  treated  of  have  been  carried  far  enough  to  make  the  book 
a  genuine  Grammar  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  a  sufficient 
introduction  to  those  works  in  which  the  plants  of  a  country  —  especially 
of  our  own  —  are  described. 

Accordingly,  as  respects  the  principles  of  Botany  (including  Vege- 
table Physiology),  this  work  is  complete  in  itself,  as  a  school-book 
for  younger  classes,  and  even  for  the  students  of  our  higher  seminaries. 
For  it  comprises  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  structure,  organs,  growth, 
Slid  reproduction  of  plants,  and  of  their  important  uses  in  the  scheme  of 
creation, — subjects  which  certainly  ought  to  be  as  generally  understood 
by  all  educated  people  as  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  or  Astron- 
omy are ;  and  which  are  quite  as  easy  to  be  learned. 

The  book  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  author^s 
Manual  of  (he  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  (or  to  any  similar 
work  describing  the  plants  of  other  districts),  and  to  be  to  it  what  a 
grammar  and  a  dictionary  are  to  a  Classical  author.  It  consequently  con 
t£uns  many  terms  and  details  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  young  stu- 
dents perfectly  to  understand  in  the  first  instance,  and  still  less  to  commit 
to  memory,  but  which  they  will  need  to  refer  to  as  occasions  arise,  when 
they  come  to  analyze  flowers,  and  ascertain  the  names  of  our  wild  plants. 

To  make  the  book  complete  in  this  respect;  a  full  Glossary^  or  Diction- 
ary of  Terms  w^d  in  de.scribing  Plants^  is  added  to  the  volume.  This  con- 
tains very  many  words  which  are  not  used  in  the  Manual  of  Botany; 
but  as  they  occur  in  common  botanical  works,  it  was  thought  best  to  in- 
troduce and  explain  them.  All  the  words  in  the  Glossary  which  seemed 
to  require  it  are  accented. 


IT  PREFACE. 

It  is  by  no  me^s  indispensable  for  students  to  go  throngh  the  volume 
before  commencing  iirith  the  analyas  of  plants.  When  the  proper  season 
for  botanizing  arrives,  and  when  the  first  tiirelve  Lessons  have  been  gone 
over,  they  may  take  up  Lesson  XXVIII.  and  the  following  ones,  and  pro- 
ceed to  study  the  various  wild  plants  they  find  in  blossom,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  Lesson  XXX.,  &c.,  —  referring  to  the  Glossary,  and  thence 
to  the  pages  of  the  Lessons,  as  directed,  for  explanations  of  the  various 
distinctions  and  terms  they  meet  with.  Their  first  essays  will  necessarily 
be  rather  tedious,  if  not  difficult ;  but  each  successful  attempt  smooths 
the  way  for  the  next,  and  soon  these  technical  terms  and  distinctions 
'vriU  become  nearly  as  familiar  as  those  of  ordinary  language. 

Students  who,  having  mastered  this  elementary  work,  wish  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  to  con- 
sider higher  questions  about  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants,  will 
be  prepared  to  take  up  the  author's  BoUmictd  Text-Book^  an  Iniroductum 
to  Structural  Botany,  or  other  more  detailed  treatiaes. 

No  care  and  expense  have  been  spared  upon  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume;  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  all  original.  They 
were  drawn  fixHn  nature  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  most  accurate  of  living 
botanical  artists,  and  have  been  as  freely  introduced  as  the  size  to  which 
it  was  needful  to  restrict  the  volume  would  warrant. 

To  append  a  set  of  questions  to  the  foot  of  each  page,  although  not  un. 
usual  in  school-books,  seems  like  a  reflection  upon  the  competency  or  the 
faithfulness  of  teachers,  who  surely  ought  to  have  mastered  the  lesson  be- 
fore they  undertake  to  teach  it;  nor  ought  facilities  to  be  afforded  for 
teaching,  any  more  than  learning,  lessons  by  rote.  A  full  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  Lessons,  however,  is  very  convenient  and  advantageous. 
Such  an  Analysis  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  table  of  con- 
tents. This  will  direct  the  teacher  and  the  learner  at  once  to  the  leading 
ideas  and  important  points  of  each  Lesson,  and  serve  as  a  basis  to  ground 
proper  questions  on,  if  such  should  be  needed. 

ASA  6RAT. 

Habvard  Univbbsitt,  Cambridge. 
January  1,  1857. 


*«*  Revised  August,  1£68,  and  alterations  made  adapting  it  to  the  new  edition  cf 
Manuaij  and  to  FitUf  FortU,  and  Garden  Botany,  to  which  this  work  is  the  propei 
introduction  and  companion. 

A.  G. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LESSONS.* 


LESS017  L — BoTAXY  as  a  Bbangh  of  Natural  Histort.    •    .   p.  1. 

1.  Natural  History,  its  subjects.  2.  The  Inoi^nic  or  Mineral  Kingdom, 
what  it  is  :  why  called  Inorganic.  3.  The  Organic  world,  or  the  world  of  Or- 
ganized beings,  why  so  called,  and  what  its  peculiarities.  4.  What  kingdoms 
it  comprises.  5,  6.  Differences  between  plants  and  animals.  7.  The  use  of 
plants  :  how  regetables  are  nourished ;  and  how  animals. 

8.  Botany,  how  defined.  9.  Physiology,  and  Physiological  Botany,  what 
iiej  relate  to.  10.  Systematic  Botany,  what  it  relates  to  :  a  Flora,  what  it  is. 
11.  Geographical  Botany,  Fossil  Botany,  &c,  what  they' relate  to. 

LESSON  n.  —  The  Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed.     .    p.  4. 

12.  The  Course  of  Vegetation :  general  questions  proposed.  13.  Plants 
formed  on  one  general  plan.  14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet:  15.  exists  in 
miniature  in  the  seed:  16.  The  Embryo;  its  parts:  17,  18.  how  it  develops. 
19.  Opposite  growth  of  Boot  and  Stem :  HO.  its  object  or  results  :  21.  22,  the 
different  way  each  grows. 

LESSON  m.    Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed  ;  continued,     p.  9k 

23.  Recapitulation :  Ascending  and  Descending  Axis.  24,  25.  The  Grermi- 
Dating  Plantlet,  how  nourished.  26.  Deposit  of  food  in  the  embryo,  illustrated 
in  the  Squash,  &c  :  27.  in  the  Almond,  Apple-seed,  Beech,  &c. :  28.  in  the 
Bean :  29.  in  the  Pea,  Oak,  and  Buckeye :  peculiarity  of  these  last  30,  31. 
Deposit  of  food  outside  of  the  embryo  :  Albumen  of  the  seed  :  various  shapes 
of  embryo.  32,  33.  Kinds  of  embryo  as  to  the  number  of  Cotyledons :  di- 
cotyledonous :'  monocotyledonous :  polycotyledonous.  34,  35.  Plan  of  vegeta 
tion.    36.  Simple-stemmed  vegetation  illustrated. 

LESSON  lY.    The  Growth  of  Plants  from  Buds  and  Branches,  p.  2a 

87,  38.  Branching :  difference  in  this  respect  between  roots  and  stems.  39. 
Buds,  what  they  are,  and  where  situated  :  40.  bow  they  grow,  and  what  they 
become.  41.  Plants  as  to  size  and  duration  :  herb,  annual,  biennial,  perennial; 
shrub :  tree.  42.  Terminal  Bud.  43.  Axillary  Buds.  44.  Scaly  Buds.  45. 
Naked  Buds.  46.  Vigor  of  vegetation  from  buds  illustrated.  47  -  49.  Plan 
and  arrangement  of  Branches :  opposite :  alternate.    50^  Symmetry  of  Branches, 

*  TIm  numben  ia  the  aiialyBis  tttar  to  41m  pangimphs. 


VI  ANALYSIS    OF    THE    LESSOXSL 

what  it  depends  on :  51 .  how  it  becomes  incomplete :  51  -  59.  how  raried. 
53.  Definite  growth.  54.  Indefinite  growth.  55.  Deliqnescent  or  dissolving 
stems,  how  formed.  56.  Excarrent  stems  of  spire-shaped  trees,  how  produced. 
57.  Latent  Buds.  58.  Adventitious  Buds.  59.  Accessory  or  snpeninmeraiy 
Buds.    60.  Sorts  of  Buds  recaoitulated  and  defined. 

LESSON  v.    MoBPHOLOGT  OF  Boots p.  28. 

61  -  64.  Morphology ;  what  the  term  means,  and  how  applied  in  Botany.  65. 
Primary  Root,  simple;  and,  66.  multiple.  67.  Rootlets;  how  roots  absorb: 
time  for  transplantation,  &c.  68.  Great  amount  of  surface  which  a  plant 
spreads  out,  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil ;  reduced  in  winter,  increased  in  spring. 
69.  Absorbing  surface  of  roots  increased  by  the  root-hairs.  70.  Fibrous  roots 
for  absorption.  71.  Thickened  or  fleshy  roots  as  storehouse  of  food.  72,  73. 
Their  principal  foims.  74.  Biennial  roots ;  their  economy.  75.  Perennial 
thickened  roots.  76.  Potatoes,  &c.  are  not  roots.  77.  Secondary  Roots,  their 
economy.  78.  Sometimes  striking  in  open  air,  when  they  are,  79.  Aerial  Roots  ; 
illustrated  in  Indian  CJom,  Manjrrovc,  Screw  Pine,  Banyan,  &c.  80.  Aerial 
Rootlets  of  Ivy.  81.  Epiphytes  or  Air-Plants,  illustrated.  82.  Parasitic  Plants, 
illustrated  by  the  Mistletoe,  Dodder,  &c. 

LESSON  YI.    Morphology  of  Stems  and  Bbanchbs.      ...    p.  36. 

83  -  85.  Forms  of  stems  and  branches  above  ground.  86.  Their  direction  or 
habit  of  growth.  .87.  Culm,  Caudex,  &c.  88.  Suckers  :  propagation  of  plants 
by  division.  89.  Stolons:  propagation  by  layering  or  laying.  90.  OfFsets.- 
91.  Runners.  92.  Tendrils;  how  plants  climb  by  them  :  their  disk-like  tips  in 
the  Virginia  Creeper.  93.  Tendrils  are  sometimes  forms  of  leaves.  94.  Spines 
or  Thorns ;  their  nature  :  Prickles.  95.  Strange  forms  of  stems.  96.  Subter^ 
ranean  stems  and  branches.  97.  The  Rootstock  or  Rhizoma,  why  stem  and 
not  root.  98.  Why  running  rootstocks  are  so  troublesome,  and  so  hard  to  de- 
stroy. 99-101.  Thickened  rootstocks,  as  depositories  of  food.  102.  Their 
life  and  growth.  103.  The  Tuber.  104.  Economy  of  the  Potato-plant  105. 
Gradations  of  tubers  into,  106.  Corms  or  solid  bulbs  :  the  nature  and  economy 
of  these,  as  in  Crocus.  107.  Gradation  of  these  into,  108.  the  Bulb  :  nature  of 
bulbs.  109,110.  Their  economy.  111.  Their  two  principal  sorts.  112.  Bulb- 
lets.  113.  How  the  foregoing  sorts  of  stems  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  mor- 
phology. 114.  They  are  imitated  in  some  plants  above  ground.  115.  Consoli- 
dated forms  of  vegetation,  illustrated  by  Cactuses,  &c.  116.  Their  economy 
and  adaptation  to  dry  regions. 

LESSON  VII.    Mobphologt  of  Leaves p.  4a 

117.  Remarkable  states  of  leaves  already  noticed.  118,  119.  Foliage  die 
natural  form  of  leaves :  others  are  special  forms,  or  transformations ;  why  so 
called.  120.  Leaves  as  depositories  of  food,  especially  the  seed-leaves ;  and,  121. 
As  Bulb-scales.  122.  Leaves  as  Bud -scales.  123.  As  Spines.  124.  As  Ten- 
drils. 125.  AsPitchors.  126.  As  Fly-trapi.  127- 129.  The  tame  leaf  senring 
rarioos  purposes. 


ANALYSIS    OF   THE   LESSONS.  VU 

LESSON  Vni.    Morphology  of  Leaves  as  Foliage.      ...    p.  64. 

130.  Foliage  the  natural  state  of  leaves.  131.  Leaves  a  contrivance  for  in- 
creasing surface :  the  vast  surface  of  a  tree  in  leaf.  132,  133.  The  parts  of  a 
leaf.  134.  The  blade.  135.  Its  pulp  or  sofl  part  and  its  framework.  136. 
The  latter  is  wood,  and  foi-ms  the  ribs  or  veins  and  veinlets.  137.  Division  and 
use  of  these.  138.  Venation,  or  mode  of  veining.  139.  Its  two  kinds.  140. 
Netted-veincd  or  reticulated.  141.  Parallel-veined  or  nerved.  142.  The  so- 
called  veins  and  nerves  essentially  the  same  thing;  the  latter  not  like  the 
nerves  of  animals.  143.  How  the  sort  of  veining  of  leaves  answers  to  the  num- 
ber of  cotyledons  and  the  kind  of  plant.  144.  Two  kinds  of  parallel-veined  leaves. 
145,  146.  Two  kinds  of  nctted-vcincd  leaves.  147.  Relation  of  the  veining  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaf.  148-151.  Forms  of  leaves  illustrated,  as  to  general  out- 
line.    152.  As  to  the  base.     153.  As  to  the  apex. 

LESSON  IX.    MoRpiioLOOT  of  Leaves  as  Foliage  ;  continued,     p.  61. 

154,  155.  Leaves  either  simple  or  compound.  156-162.  Simple  leaves  il- 
lustrated as  to  particular  outline,  or  kind  and  degree  of  division.  163.  Com- 
pound leaves.  164.  Leaflets.  165.  Kinds  of  compound  leaves.  166,  167. 
The  pinnate,  and,  168.  the  palmate  or  digitate.  169.  As  to  number  of  leaflets, 
&c.  170.  Leaflets,  as  to  lobing,  &.c.  171,  172.  Doubly  or  trebly  compound 
leaves  of  both  sorts.  173.  Peculiar  forms  of  leaves  explained,  such  as:  174. 
Perfoliate:  175.  Equitant:  176.  Those  without  blade.  177.  Phyllodia,  or 
flattened  petioles.     178.  Stipules.     179.  Sheaths  of  Grasses ;  Ligule. 

LESSON  X.    The  Arrangemekt  of  Leaves p.  71. 

181.  Phyllotaxy,  or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  :  general  sorts  of  ar- 
rangement. 182.  Leaves  arise  only  one  from  the  same  place.  183.  Clustered 
or  fascicled  leaves  explained.  184.  Spiral  arrangement  of  alternate  leaves.  185. 
The  two-ranked  arrangement.  186.  The  three-ranked  arrangement.  187.  The 
five-ranked  arrangement.  188.  The  fractions  by  which  these  are  expressed. 
189.  The  eight-ranked  and  the  thirtcen-ranked  arnmgements.  190.  The  series 
of  these  fractions,  and  their  relations.  191.  Opposite  and  whorlcd  leaves. 
192.  Symmetry  of  leaves,  &c.  fixed  by  mathematical  rule.  193.  Vernation,  or 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud.     194.  The  principal  modes. 

LESSON  XI.     The   Arrangement  op  Flowers  on  the  Stem, 

OR  Inflokbscekck p.  76. 

195.  Passage  from  the  Organs  of  Vegetation  to  those  of  Fructification  or  Re- 
production. 196  Inflorescence :  the  arrangement  of  flowers  depends  on  that 
of  the  leaves.  197.  They  are  from  either  terminal  or  axillary  buds.  198.  In- 
determinate Inflorescence.  199.  Its  sorts  of  flower-clusters.  200.  Flower- 
stalks,  viz.  peduncles  and  pedicels,  bracts  and  bractlets,  &c.  201.  Raceme. 
202.  Its  gradation  into  (203)  a  Corymb,  and  that  (204)  into  (205)  an  Umbel. 
206.   Centr^peul  order  of  development.     207.  The  Spike.    208.   The  Hea^ 
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209.  Spadix.  210.  Catkin  or  Ament  211,  212.  Compoand  inflorescence  of 
the  preceding  kinds.  213.  Panicle.  214.  Thyrsus.  215.  Determinate  In' 
florescence  explained.  216,  217.  Cyme:  centrifugal  order  of  development 
218.  Fascicle.  219  Glomerule.  221.  Analysis  of  flower-clusters.  222.  Con^ 
bination  of  the  two  kinds  of  inflorescence  in  the  same  plant 

LESSON  XII.    Thb  Flower  :  its  Pasts  os  Organs p.  84. 

223.  The  Flower.  224.  Its  nature  and  use.  225.  Its  oi^ns.  226.  The 
Floral  Envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower.  Calyx  and  Corolla,  together  called 
(227)  Perianth.  228.  Petals,  Sepals.  229.  Neutral  and  "double"  flowers, 
those  destitute  of,  230.  The  Essential  Organs:  Stamens  and  Pistils.  231,  232. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  in  their  sik  cession.  233.  The  Stamen  :  its  parts.  234. 
The  Pistil :  its  parts. 

LESSON  XIIL    Thb  Plan  of  the  Flower. p.  88. 

235.  Flowers  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  236.  Plan  in  vegetation 
referred  to.  237-239.  Typical  or  pattern  flowers  illustrated,  those  at  once 
perfect,  complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical.  241 .  Imperfect  or  separated  flowen. 
242.  Incomplete  flowers.  243.  Symmetry  and  regularity.  244.  Irregular  flow- 
ers. 245.  Unsymmetrical  flowers.  246.  Numerical  plan  of  the  flower.  247. 
Altfemation  of  the  successive  parts.  248.  Occasional  obliteration  of  certain  parts. 
24.^  Abortive  organs.    250.  Multiplication  of  parts. 

LESSON  XIY.    MoRPHOLOOT  of  the  Flower p.  96. 

251.  Recapitulation  of  the  varied  forms  under  which  stems  and  leaves  appear. 
252.  These  may  be  called  metamorphoses.  253.  Flowers  are  altered  branches  ; 
how  shown.  254.  Their  position  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  buds.  255, 
256.  Leaves  of  the  blossom  are  really  leaves.  257.  Stamens  a  different  modifi- 
cation of  the  same.  258.  Pistils  another  modification ;  the  botanist's  idea  of 
a  pistil.  259.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  answers  to  that  of  the 
leaves  on  a  branch. 

LESSON  XV.    Morphology  of  the  Caltx  and  Corolla.    .    .   p.  99. 

260.  The  leaves  of  the  blossom  viewed  as  to  the  various  shapes  they  assume ; 
as,  261.  by  growing  together.  262.  Union  or  cohesion  of  parts  of  the  same  sort, 
rendering  the  flower,  263.  Monopetalous  or  monoscpalous ;  various  shapes  de- 
fined and  named.  265  The  tube,  and  the  border  or  limb.  266.  The  claw 
and  the  blade,  or  lamina  of  a  separate  petal,  &c.  267.  Wlien  the  parts  are 
distinct,  polyscpalons,  and  polypetalous.  268.  Consolidation,  or  the  growing 
together  of  the  partA  of  different  sets.  269.  Insertion,  what  it  means,  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  Free  and  Hypogynons.  270.  Perigynous  insertion.  271, 
272.  Coherent  or  adherent  calyx,  &rC.  273.  Epigynous.  274.  Irregularity  of 
parts.  275.  Papilionaceous  flower,  and  its  parts.  276.  Labiate  or  bilabiate 
flowers.    277.  278.  Ligulate  flowers :  the  so-called  compound  flowers. 
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LESSON  XYL    .^titation,  or   thb  Arkanoehent   of  thk 

Calyx  and  Corolui  ik  tub  Bud.      .    .    .    p-  108. 

279.  .£stiyation  or  Pnefloration  defined.  280.  Its  principal  modes  illustrated, 
viz.  the  Talvate,  indapticatep  redaplicate,  convolute  or  twisted,  and  imbricated. 
282,  283.  Also  the  open,  and  the  plaited  or  plicate,  and  its  modification,  the 
superrolnte. 

LESSON  XVII.    MoRPHOLOOT  of  thb  Stambxb p.  111. 

284.  Stamens  considered  as  to,  285  Their  insertion.  286.  Their  nnion  with 
each  other.  287,  288.  Their  nnmber.  289.  Their  parts.  290.  The  Filament. 
291.  The  Anther.  292,  293.  Its  attachment  to  the  filament  294.  Its  stmcture. 
295.  Its  mode  of  opening,  &c.  296.  Its  morphology,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is 
sapposed  to  bo  constmcted  ont  of  a  leaf ;  its  use,  viz.  to  produce,  297.  Pollen. 
298.  Structure  of  pollen*grains.    299.  Some  of  their  forms. 

LESSON  XVin.    Morphology  of  Pistils p.  116. 

300.  Pistils  as  to  position.  301.  As  to  number.  302.  Their  parts ;  Orarr, 
stjle,  and  stigma.  303,  304.  Plan  of  a  pistil,  whether  simple  or  compound. 
305,  306.  The  simple  pistil,  or  Carpel,  and  how  it  answers  to  a  leaf.  307.  Its 
sutures.  308.  The  Placenta.  309.  The  Simple  Pistil,  one-celled,  310.  and  with 
one  style.  311,  312.  The  Compound  Pistil,  how  composed.  313.  With  two  or 
more  cells  :  314.  their  placenta}  in  the  axis  :  315.  their  dissepiments  or  parti- 
tions. 316,  317.  One-celled  compound  pistils.  318.  With  a  freo  central  pla- 
centa. 319,  320.  With  parietal  placentie.  321.  Ovary  superior  or  inferior. 
322.  Open  or  Gymnospermons  pistil :  Naked-seeded  plants.  323.  Ovules.  324 
Their  stmcture.    325,  326.  Their  kinds  illustrated. 

LESSON  XIX.    Morpholoot  of  the  Receptaclb p.  124. 

327.  The  Receptacle  or  Toms.  328  -  330.  Some  of  its  forms  illustrated. 
331 .  The  Disk.    332.  Curious  form  of  the  receptacle  in  Nelumbium. 

LESSON  XX.    The  Fruit p.  126. 

333.  What  the  Frait  consists  of.  334.  Fraits  which  are  not  such  in  a  strict 
botanical  sense.  335.  Simple  Fmits.  336,  337.  The  Pericarp,  and  the  changes 
it  may  undergo.  338.  Kinds  of  simple  fraits.  339.  Fleshy  fraits.  340.  The 
Berry.  341.  TKe  Pepo  or  Ground-frait.  342.  The  Pome  or  Apple-fruit.  343- 
345.  The  Drape  or  Stone-fruit.  346.  Dry  fraits.  347.  The  Achenium  :  nature 
of  the  Strawberry  348.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry.  349.  Frait  in  the  Com- 
posite Family :  Pappus.  350.  The  Utricle.  351.  The  Caryopsis  or  Grain.  352. 
The  Nut ;  Cupule.  353.  The  Samara  or  Key-frait.  354.  The  Capsule  or  Pod. 
355.  The  Follicle.  356.  The  Legume  and  Lomcnt.  357.  The  trae  Caps^ule. 
S58, 359.  Dehiscence,  its  kinds.  361 .  The  Silique.  362.  The  Sllicle.  363.  Th^ 
Pyxis.    364.  Multiple  or  Collective  Fraits.    365.  The  Strobile  or  Cone. 
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LESSON  XXL    Thb  Sbed p.  134. 

366.  The  Seed ;  its  origin.  367.  Its  parts.  360,  369.  Its  coats.  370.  The 
Aril  or  Arillus.  371.  Names  applied  to  the  parts  of  the  seed.  372.  The  -Ker- 
nel or  Nucleus.  373.  The  Albumen.  374,  375.  The  Embryo.  376.  The 
Radicle.  377.  The  Cotyledons  or  Seed-leaves  :  the  monocotyledonous,  dicoty- 
ledonous, and  polycotyledonous  embryo.  378.  The  Plumule.  379.  The  circle 
of  vegetable  life  completed. 

LESSON  XXII.    How  Plants  grow p.  138. 

380,  381.  Growth,  what  it  is.  382.  For  the  first  formation  or  beginning  of 
a  plant  dates  fartlier  back  tlian  to,  383.  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed,  which  is 
already  a  plantlet.  384.  The  formation  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  itself. 
385.  Action  of  the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  and  the  result.  386.  The  Embryonal 
Vesicle,  or  first  cell  of  the  embryo.  387.  Its  grbwth  and  development  into  the 
embryo.  388.  Growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed.  389.  The  plant  built  up 
of  a  vast  number  of  cells.  390.  Growtli  consists  of  tlie  increase  in  size  of  cells, 
and  their  multiplication  in  number. 

LESSON  XXIII.    Vegetable  Fabric  :  Cellular  Tissue.  .    .    p.  142. 

391,  392.  Organic  Structure  illustrated :  Celts  the  units  or  elements  of  plants. 
393.  Cellular  Tissue.  394, 395, 397.  How  the  cells  are  put  together.  396.  Inter- 
cellular spaces,  air-passages.  398  Size  of  cells.  399.  Rapidity  of  tlieir  produc- 
tion. 400.  Their  walls  colorless ;  tlie  colors  owing  to  their  contents.  401.  The 
walls  sometimes  thickened.  402.  Cells  are  closed  and  whole ;  yet  sap  flows  from 
one  cell  to  another.    403.  Their  varied  shapes. 

LESSON  XXIV.    Vegetable  Fabric  :  Wood p.  145. 

404.  All  plants  at  the  beginning  formed  of  cellular  tissue  only ;  and  some 
never  have  anything  else  in  their  composition.  405.  Wood  soon  appears  in 
most  plants.  406.  Its  nature.  408.  Wood-cells  or  Woody  Fibre.  409.  Hard 
wood  and  soft  wood.  410.  Wood-cells  closed  and  whole  ;  yet  they  convey  sap. 
411.  They  communicate  through  thin  places :  Pine-wood,  &c.  412.  Bast-cells 
or  fibres  of  the  bark.  413.  Ducts  or  Vessels.  414.  The  principal  kinds.  415. 
Milk-vessels,  Oil-receptacles,  &c. 

LESSON  XXV.    Anatomy  of  the  Root,  Stem,  and  Leaves,     p.  149. 

416.  The  materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  how  put  together.  417-419. 
Structure  and  action  of  the  rootlets.  420.  Root-hairs.  421.  Stiucturc  of  the 
stem.  422.  The  two  sorts  of  stem.  423.  The  Endogenous.  423.  The  Exo- 
genous :  425.  more  particularly  explained.  426.  Parts  of  the  wood  or  stem 
itself.  427.  Parts  of  the  bark.  428.  Growth  of  the  exogenous  stem  year  afte» 
year.  429.  Growth  of  the  bark,  and  what  becomes  of  the  older  parts.  431. 
Changes  in  the  wood ;  Sap-wood.    432.  Heart-wood.    433.  This  no  longer  liv- 
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iag.  434.  What  the  living  parts  of  a  tree  are ;  their  annual  renewal.  435. 
Cambiam-layer  or  zone  of  growth  in  the  stem ;  connected  with,  436.  new  root- 
lets  below,  and  new  shoots,  buds,  and  leaves  above.  437.  Structure  of  a  leaf: 
its  two  parts,  the  woody  and  tlie  cellular,  or,  438.  the  pulp  ;  this  contains  the  green 
matter,  or  Chlorophyll.  439,  440.  Arrangement  of  the  cells  of  green  pulp  in  the 
leaf,  and  structure  of  its  epidermis  or  skin.  441.  Upper  side  only  endures  the 
sunshine.  442.  Evaporation  or  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  443. 
Stomates  or  Breathing-pores,  their  structure  and  use.    444.  Their  numbers. 

LESSON  XXVI.     The  Plant  in  Action,  doing  the  Work 

OF  Vegetation p.  157. 

446.  The  office  of  plants  to  produce  food  for  animals.  447.  Plants  feed 
upon  earth  and  air.  449.  Their  chemical  composition.  450.  Two  sorts  of 
material.  451,  452.  The  earthy  or  inorganic  constituents.  453.  The  oi^nic 
constituents.  454.  These  form  the  Cellulose,  or  substance  of  vegetable  tissue ; 
composition  of  cellulose.    455.  The  plant's  food,  from  which  this   is  made. 

456.  Water,  furnishing  hydrogen  and  oxygen.    458.  Carbonic  acid,  furnishing, 

457.  Carbon.  459.  The  air,  containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen;  and  also,  460. 
Carbonic  acid;  461.  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  462.  and  by  the  roots. 
463.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  the  general  food  of  plants.  464.  Assimilation 
the  proper  work  of  plants.  465.  Takes  place  in  green  parts  alone,  under  the 
light  of  the  sun.  466  -  468.  Liberates  oxygen  gas  and  produces  Cellulose  or 
plant-fabric.  469.  Or  else  Starch ;  its  nature  and  use.  470.  Or  Sugar ;  its  na- 
ture, &c.  The  transformations  starch,  sugar,  &c.  undergo.  471.  Oils,  acids,  &c. 
The  formation  of  all  these  products  restores  oxygen  gas  to  the  air.  472.  There- 
fore plants  purify  the  air  for  animals.  473.  While  at  the  same  time  tlicy  pro- 
duce all  the  food  and  fabric  of  animals.  The  latter  take  all  their  food  ready  made 
from  plants.  474.  And  decompose  starch,  sugar,  oil,  &c.,  giving  back  their  ma- 
terials to  the  air  again  as  the  food  of  the  plant ;  at  the  same  time  producing  ani- 
mal heat  475.  But  the  fabric  or  flesh  of  animals  (flbrine,  gelatine,  &c.)  contains 
nitrogen.  476  This  is  derived  from  plants  in  the  form  of  Proteine.  Its  nature 
and  how  the  plant  fonns  it.  477.  Earthy  matters  in  the  plant  form  the  earthy 
part  of  bones,  &rC.  478.  Dependence  of  animals  upon  plants ;  showing  the  great 
object  for  which  plants  were  created. 

LESSON  XXVn.    Plawt-Ltfe p.  166. 

479.  Life ;  manifested  by  its  effects ;  viz  its  power  of  transforming  matter : 
480.  And  by  motion.  481,  482.  Plants  execute  movements  as  well  as  animals. 
483.  Circulation  in  cells.  484.  Free  movements  of  the  simplest  plants  in  their 
forming  state.  485.  Absorption  and  conveyance  •f  the  sap.  486.  Its  rise  into 
the  leaves.  487.  Explained  by  a  mechanical  law ;  Endosmose.  488.  Set  in  ac- 
tion by  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  489.  These  movements  controlled  by  the 
plant,  which  directs  growth  and  shapes  the  fabric  by  an  inherent  power.  490- 
492.  Special  movements  of  a  conspicuous  sort ;  such  as  seen  in  the  bending, 
twining,  revolving,  and  coiling  of  stems  and  tendrils  ;  in  the  so-called  sleeping 
and  waking  states  of  plants ;  in  movements  from  irritation,  and  striking  spon* 
taneous  motiona. 
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493.  CiTptogaroona  or  Flowerless  Plants.  494.  What  thej  comprise ;  vihj 
80  called.    495.  To  be  studied  in  other  works. 

LESSON  XXVIII.    Spscibs  and  Kinds p.  173. 

496.  Plants  viewed  as  to  their  relationsliips.  497.  Two  characteristics  of 
plants  and  animals :  thejr  form  themselves,  and,  498.  They  exist  as  Individu- 
als.  The  chain  of  individuals  {^ivcs  rise  to  the  idea  of,  499,  500.  Species  :  as- 
semblages of  individuals,  so  like  tliat  they  are  inferred  to  have  a  common  an- 
cestry. 501.  Varieties  and  liaces.  502.  Tendency  of  the  progeny  to  inherit 
all  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  parent ;  how  taken  advantage  of  in  developing  and 
fixing  races.  503.  Diversity  and  gradation  of  species ;  these  so  connected  as  to 
show  all  to  be  formed  on  one  plan,  all  works  of  one  hand,  or  realizations  of  the 
conceptions  of  one  mind.  504.  Kinds,  what  they  depend  upon.  505.  Genera. 
506.  Orders  or  Families.  507.  Suborders  and  Tribes.  508  Classes.  509.  The 
two  great  Series  or  grades  of  plants.  510.  The  way  the  various  divisions  in 
classification  are  ranked 

LESSON  XXIX.    Botanical  Names  and  Characters.    .    .    .    p.  178. 

511,  512.  Classification ;  the  two  purposes  it  subserves.  513.  Names :  plan  of 
nomenclature.  514,  515.  Generic  names,  how  formed.  516.  Specific  names, 
how  formed.  517.  Names  of  Varieties.  518,  519.  Names  of  Orders,  Sub- 
orders, Tribes,  &c.    520,  521.  Characters. 

LESSONS  XXX. -XXXII.    How  to  studt  Plants,     pp.  181, 187, 191. 

522  -  567.  Illustrated  by  several  examples,  showing  the  mode  of  analyzing  and 
ascertaining  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant,  and  its  place  in  the  system,  &c. 

LESSON  XXXIII.    Botanical  Systems .    .    p.  195. 

568-571.  Natural  System.  572,  573.  Artificial  Classification.  574.  Arti- 
ficial System  of  Linnseus.  575.  Its  twenty-four  Classes,  enumerated  and  de- 
fined.   576.  Derivation  of  their  names.    577,  578.  Its  Orders. 

LESSON  XXXIV.     How  to  collect    Specimens  and   make 

AN  Herbarium p-  199. 

579  -  582.  Directions  for  collecting  specimens.  583,  584.  For  dcyiog  and 
preserving  specimens.    585,  586  For  forming'an  Herbarium. 

GLOSSARY,  or  Dictiona«t  op  Botavioal  Terms p.  203 


FIRST  LESSONS 


IN 


BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


LESSON  I. 

BOTANY    AS   A    BRANCH    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

1.  The  subjects  of  Natural  History  are,  the  earth  itself  and  the 
beings  that  live  upon  it. 

2.  The  iRorguie  World,  or  liiicral  lingdom.    The  earth  itself,  with 

the  air  that  surrounds  it,  and  all  things  naturally  belon^ng  to  them 
which  are  destitute  of  life,  make  up  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  in- 
organic world.  These  are  called  inorganic^  or  unorganized,  because 
they  are  not  composed  of  organtj  that  is,  of  parts  which  answer  to 
one  another,  and  make  up  a  whole,  such  as  is  a  horse,  a  bird,  or  a 
plant.  They  were  formed,  but  they  did  not  grow,  nor  proceed  from 
previous  bodies  like  themselves,  nor  have  they  the  power  of  pro* 
dudng  other  similar  bodies,  that  is,  of  reproducing  their  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  various  living  things,  or  those  which  have  pos- 
sessed life,  compose 

3»  The  Orpaie  Worid,  —  the  world  of  organized  beings.  ThesJ 
consist  of  organs ;  of  parts  which  go  to  make  up  an  individual,  a 
heing.  And  each  individual  owes  its  existence  to  a  preceding  one 
like  itself,  that  is,  to  a  parent.  It  was  not  merely  formed,  but 
produced.  At  first  small  and  imperfect,  it  grows  and  develops  by 
powers  of  its  own ;  it  attains  maturity,  becomes  old,  and  finally  dies. 
It  was  formed  of  inorganic  or  mineral  matter,  that  is,  of  earth  and 
air^  indeed ;  but  only  of  this  matter  under  the  influence  of  life : 
and  after  life  departs,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  decomposed  into  earth 
and  air  again. 

1 


2  BOTANY,   WHAT   IT   RELATES   TO.  TlESSON  1. 

4.  The  organic  world  consists  of  two  kinds  of  beings ;  namely, 
I.  Plants  or  Vegetables,  which  make  up  what  is  called  the  VegetaJble 
Kingdom ;  and,  2.  Animals,  which  compose  the  Animal  Kingdom*  • 

5.  The  Differences  between  Plants  and  Animals  seem  at  first  sight  so 

obvious  and  so  great,  that  it  would  appear  more  natural  to  inquire 
how  they  resemble  rather  than  how  they  difter  from  each  other. 
What  likeness  does  the  cow  bepr  to  the  grass  it  feeds  upon  ?  The 
one  moves  freely  from  place  to  place,  in  obedience  to  its  own  will, 
as  its  wants  or  convenience  require :  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  spot 
of  earth  where  it  grew,  manifests  no  will,  and  makes  no  movements 
that  are  apparent  to  ordinary  observation.  The  one  takes  its  food 
into  an  internal  cavity  (the  stomach),  from  which  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  system :  the  other  absorbs  its  food  directly  by  its  surface, 
by  its  roots,  leaves,  &x^  Both  possess  organs;  but  the  limbs  o/ 
members  of  the  animal  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  roots,  leaves, 
blossoms,  &C.  of  the  plant.  All  these  distinctions,  however,  gradu- 
ally disappear,  as  we  come  to  the  lower  kinds  of  plants  and  the  lower 
animals.  Many  animals  (such  as  barnacles,  coral-animals,  and 
polyps)  are  fixed  to  some  support  as  completely  as  the  plant  is  to 
the  soil ;  while  many  plants  are  not  fixed,  luid  some  move  from 
place  to  place  by  powers  of  their  own.  All  animals  move  some  of 
their  parts  freely ;  yet  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  motion 
many  of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  common  Sensitive  Plant,  by 
the  Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  by  some  other  vegetables ;  while  whole 
tribes  of  aquatic  plants  are  so  freely  and  briskly  locomotive,  that 
they  have  until  lately  been  taken  for  animals.  It  is  among  these 
microscopic  tribes  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  most 
nearly  approach  each  other,  —  so  nearly,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  them. 

6.  Since  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  animals  and 
plants  occurs  only,  or  mainly,  in  those  forms  which  from  their 
minuteness  are  beyond  ordinary  observation,  we  need  not.  further 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  here.  One,  and  probably  the 
most  absolute,  difference,  however,  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  because  it  enables  us  to  see  what  plants  are  made  for.  It 
is  this :  — 

7.  Vegetables  are  nourished  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  is,  by 
the  ground  and  the  air,  which  supply  all  they  need,  and  which  they 
are  adapted  to  live  upon ;  while  animals  are  entirely  nourished  by 
vegetables.     The  great  use  of  plants  therefore  is,  to  take  portions  of 
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earth  and  air,  upon  which  animals  cannot  subsist  at  all,  and  to  con- 
vert these  into  something  upon  which  animals  can  subsist,  that  is, 
into  food.  All  food  is  produced  by  plants.  How  this  is  done,  it  is 
the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology  to  explain. 

8.  Botany  is  the  name  of  the  science  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
general. 

9.  Phjrsiologf  is  the  study  of  the  way  a  living  being  lives,  and 
grows,  and  performs  its  various  operations.  The  study  of  plants  in 
this  view  is  the  province  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  study  of  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  vegetable,  by  which 
its  operations  are  performed,  is  the  province  of  Structural  Botany, 
The  two  together  constitute  Physiological  Botany,  With  this  de- 
partment the  study  of  Botany  should  begin;  both  because  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  because  it  gives  that  kind  of 
knowledge  of  plants  which  it  is  desirable  every  one  should  possess ; 
that  is,  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  plants  live,  grow,  and 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  To  this  subject,  accordingly, 
a  large  portion  of  the  following  Lessons  is  devoted. 

10.  The  study  of  plants  as  to  their  hinds  is  the  province  of  Sys^ 
tematic  Botany,  An  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  far 
as  known,  classified  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
Dr  difference,  constitutes  a  general  System  of  plants,  A  similar  ac- 
count of  the  vegetables  of  any  particular  country  or  district  is  called 
a  Flora  of  that  country  or  district 

11.  Other  departments  of  Botany  come  to  view  when  —  instead 
of  regarding  plants  as  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  or  as  to  their 
relationship  with  each  other  —  we  consider  them  in  their  relations 
to  other  things.  Their  relation  to  the  earthy  for  instance,  as  respects 
their  distribution  over  its  surface,  gives  rise  to  Geographical  Botany, 
or  Botanical  Geography,  The  study  of  the  vegetation  of  former 
times,  in  their  fossil  remains  entombed  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
gives  rise  to  Fossil  Botany,  The  study  of  plants  in  respect  to  their 
uses  to  man  is  the  province  of  Agricultural  Botany,  Medical  Botany, 
and  the  like. 
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LESSON  IL 

THE    GROWTH    OF   THE    PLANT    FROM   THE   SEED. 

12.  The  Conne  of  Tcgetation.  We  see  plants  growing  from  the 
seed  in  spring-time,  and  gradually  developing  their  parts :  at  length 
thej  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  produce  seeds  like  those  from  which 
thej  grew.  Shall  we  commence  the  study  of  the  plant  with  the 
fiill-grown  herb  or  tree,  adorned  with  flowers  or  laden  with  fruit  ? 
Or  shall  we  commence  with  the  seedling  jusC  rising  from  the 
ground  ?  On  the  whole,  we  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  whole 
life  and  structure  of  plants  if  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  with 
the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  and  follow  it  throughout  its 
course  of  growth.  This  also  agrees  best  with  the  season  in  which 
the  study  of  Botany  is  generally  commenced,  namely,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  seed  can  hardly 
fail  to  attract  attention.  Indeed,  it  is  this  springing  forth  of  vegeta- 
tion from  seeds  and  buds,  after  the  jrigors  of  our  l(H)g  winter, — 
clothing  the  earth's  surface  almost  at  once  with  a  mantle  of  freshest 
verdure,  —  which  gives  to  spring  its  greatest  charm.  Even  the 
dullest  beholder,  the  least  observant  of  Nature  at  other  seasons, 
can  then  hardly  fail  to  ask :  What  are  plants  ?  How  do  they  live 
and  grow  ?  What  do  they  live  upon  ?  What  is  the  object  and  use 
of  vegetation  in  general,  and  of  its  particular  and  wonderfully  various 
forms  ?  These  questions  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  Lessons  to 
answer,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  simple  way. 

13.  A  reflecting  as  well  as  observing  person,  noticing  the  re- 
semblances between  one  plant  and  another,  might  go  on  to  inquire 
whether  plants,  with  all  their  manifold  diversities  of  form  and 
appearance,  are  not  all  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  general 
plan.  It  will  become  apparent,  as  we  proceed,  that  this  is  the 
case ;  —  that  one  common  plan  may  be  discerned,  which  each  par- 
ticular plant,  whether  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  has  followed  much  more 
closely  than  would  at  flrst  view  be  supposed.  The  differences,  wide 
as  they  are,  are  merely  incidental.  What  is  true  in  a  general  way 
of  any  ordinary  vegetable,  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  all,  only  with 
great  variation  in  the  details.  In  the  same  language,  though  in 
varied  phrase,  the  hundred  thousand  kinds  of  plants  repeat  the  same 
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Story,  —  are  the  living  witnesses  and  illustrations  of  one  and  the 
same  plan  of  Creative  Wisdom  in  the  vegetable  world.  So  that  the 
stady  of  any  one  plant,  traced  from  the  seed  it  springs  from  round 
to  the  seeds  it  produces,  would  illustrate  the  whole  subject  of  vege- 
table life  and  growth.  It  masters  little,  therefore,  what  particular 
plant  we  begin  with. 

14.  The  Germinating  Plantlet  Take  for  example  a  seedling  Maple. 
Sugar  Maples  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  starting 
from  the  seed  (i.  e.  germinating)  in  early  spring,  and  Red  Maples 
at  the  beginning  of  summer,  shortly  after  the  fruits  of  the  season 
have  ripened  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  A  pair  of  narrow  green 
leaves  raised  on  ft  tiny  stem  make  up  the  whole  plant  at  its  first 
appemunce  (Tig.  4).  Soon  a  root  appears  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
stemlet ;  then  a  little  bud  at  its  upper  end,  between  the  pair  of 
leaves,  which  soon  grows  into  a  second  joint  or 
stem  bearing  another  pair  of  leaves,  resembling 
the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  Red  Maple,  which 
the  first  did  not.  Figures  5  and  6  represent 
these  steps  in  the  growth. 

15.  Was  this  plantlet  formed  in  the  seed  at 
the  time  of  germination,  something  as  the  chick 
is  formed  in  the  egg  during  the  process  of  incu- 
bation  ?  Or  did  it  exist  before  in  the  seed, 
ready  formed  ?  To  decide  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  inspect  a  sound  seed,  which  in  this 
instance  requires  no  microscope,  nor  any  other 
instrument  than  a  sharp  knife,  by  which  the 
coats  of  the  seed  (previously  s'taked  in  water,  if 
dry)  may  be  laid  open.  We  find  within  the 
seed,  in  this  case,  the  little  plantlet  ready  formed, 
and  nothing  else  (Fig.  2) ;  —  namely,  a  pair 
of  leaves  like  those  of  the  earliest  seedling 
(Fig.  4),  only  smaller,  borne  on  a  stemlet  just 
like  that  of  the  seedling,  only  much  shorter, 
and  all  snugly  coiled  up  within  the  protecting 
seed-coat.  The  plant  then  exists  beforehand 
in  the  seed,  in  miniature.     It  was  not  formed,  but  only  devel- 

FIO.  1.  A  winged  fruit  of  Red  Maple,  with  the  need-beanng  portion  cut  open,  to  ehow  the 
■eed.  2.  Thle  eeed  cut  open  to  itiow  the  embryo  plantlet  within,  enlarged.  3.  Thto  embryo 
taken  out  whole,  and  partly  unCblded.  4.  The  aame  after  it  haa  begun  to  grow ;  of  the 
■atoralaiae. 

!• 
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Oped,  in  germination  ;  when  it  had  merely  to  unfold  and  grow,  — 

to  elongate  its  rudimentary  stem,  which  takes 
at  the  same  time  an  upright  position,  so  as  to 
bring  the  leaf-bearing  end  into  the  light  and  air, 
where  the  two  leaves  expand;  while  from  the 
opposite  end,  now  pushed  farther  downwards 
into  the  soil,  the  root  begins  to  grow.  All  this 
is  true  in  the  main  of  all  plants  that  spring  from 
real  seeds,  although  with  great  diversity  in  the 
particulars. '  At  least,  there  is  hardly  an  excep- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  plantlet  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seed,  in  some  shtipe  or  other. 

16.  The  rudimentary  plantlet  contained  in 
the  seed  b  called  an  Embryo.  Its  little  stem 
is  named  the  Radicle,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  root,  when  the  difference  between  the 
root  and  stem  was  not  so  well  known  as  now. 
It  were  better  to  name  it  the  Cavlicle  (i.  e. 
little  stem) ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  change 
old  names.  The  seed-leaves  it  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit (here  two  in  number)  are  technically  called 
CotyUdons.  The  little  bud  of  undeveloped 
leaves  which  is  to  be  found  between  the  co- 
tyledons before  germination  in  many  cases  (as  in  the  Pea,  Bean, 
Fig.  17,  &c.),  has  been  named  the  Plumule. 

17.  In  the  Maple  (Fig.  4),  as  also  in  the  Moming-Glory  (Fig. 
28),  and  the  like,  this  bud,  or  plumule,  is  not  seen  for  some  days 
after  the  seed-leaves  are  expanded.  But  soon  it  appears,  in  the 
Maple  as  a  pair  of  minute  leaves  (Fig.  5),  erelong  raised  on  a  stalk 
which  carries  them  up  to  some  distance  above  the  cotyledons.  The 
plantlet  (Fig.  6)  now  consists,  above  ground,  of  two  pairs  of  leaves, 
viz. :  1.  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
original  stemlet  (the  radicle) ;  and  2.  a  pair  of  ordinary  leaves, 
raised  on  a  second  joint  of  stem  which  has  grown  from  the  top 
of  the  first  Later,  a  third  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  and  raised 
on  a  third  joint  of  stem,  proceeding  from  the  summit  of  the  second 
(Fig.  7),  just  as  that  did  from  the  first ;  and  so  on,  until  the  germi- 
nating plantlet  becomes  a  tree. 

FIG.  5.    Germination  Red  Maple,  which  has  produced  its  root  beneaUi,  and  la  developinf 
a  second  pair  of  leaves  above.    6.  Sanie.  further  advanced. 
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18.  So  the  youngest  seedling,  and  even  the  embryo  in  the  seed, 
is  already  an  epitome  of  the  herb  or  tree.  It  has  a  stem,  from  the 
lower  end  of  which  it  strikes  root ;  and  it 
has  leaves.  The  tree  itself  in  its  whole 
vegetation  has  nothing  more  in  kind. 
To  become  a  tree,  the  piantlet  has  only 
to  repeat  itself  upwardly  by  producing 
more  similar  parts,  —  that  is,  new  por- 
tions of  stem,  with  new  and  larger  leaves, 
in  succession,  —  while  beneath,  it  pushes 
its  root  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil. 

19.  The  Opposite*  Growlh  of  Root  and 

Slflll  began  at  the  beginning  of  germi- 
nation, and  it  continues  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  plant.  Wliile  yet 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  perhaps  in  total 
darkness,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow, 
the  stem  end  of  the  embryo  points 
towards  the  light,  —  curving  or  turning 
quite  round  if  it  happens  to  lie  in 
some  other  direction,  —  and  stretches 
upwards  into  the  free  air  and  sunshine ; 
while  the  root  end  as  uniformly  avoids 
the  light,  bends  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  do  so  if  necessary,  and  ever  seeks  to  bury  itself  more  and  more 
in  the  earth's  bosom.  How  the  piantlet  makes  these  movements  we 
cannot  explain.  But  the  object  of  this  instinct  is  obvious.  It 
places  the  plant  from  the  first  in  the  proper  position,  with  its  roots 
in  the  moist  soil,  from  which  they  are  to  absorb  nourishment,  and  its 
leaves  in  the  light  and  air,  where  alone  they  can  fulfil  their  office  of 
digesting  what  the  roots  absorb. 

20-  So  the  seedling  piantlet  finds  itself  provided  with  all  the 
organs  of  vegetation  that  even  the  oldest  plant  possesses,  —  namely, 
root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  and  has  these  placed  in  the  situation  where 
each  is  to  act,  —  the  root  in  the  soil,  the  foliage  in  the  light  and  air. 
Thus  established,  the  piantlet  has  only  to  set  about  its  proper  work. 

21.  The  different  Mode  of  GrowtL  of  Boot  and  Stem  may  also  be  here 

mentioned.     Each  grows,  not  only  in  a  different  direction,  but  in  a 
different  way.    The  stem  grows  by  producing  a  set  of  joints,  each  from 


FIG.  7.    Gemilnatiiig  Bed  Maplq.  fuitber  developed. 
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the  summit  of  its  predecessor ;  and  each  joint  elongates  throughout 
every  part,  until  it  rieaches  its  full  length.  The  root  is  not  composed 
of  joints,  and  it  lengthens  onlj  at  the  end.  The  stem  in  the  embryo 
(viz.  the  radicle)  has  a  certain  length  to  begin  with.  In  the  pump- 
kin-seed, for  instance  (Pig.  9),  it  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
long :  but  it  grows  in  a  few  days  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches 
(Fig.  10),  or  still  more,  if  the  seed  were  deeper  covered  by  the  soil. 
It  is  by  this  elongation  that  the  seed-leaves  are  raised  out  of  the 
soil,  so  as  to  expand  in  the  light  and  air.  The  length  they  acquire 
varies  with  the  depth  of  the  covering.  When  lai^e  and  strong  seeds 
are  too  deeply  buried,  the  stemlet  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
several  inches  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  seed-leaves  to  the  sur- 
face. The  lengthening  of  the  succeeding  joints  of  the  stem  serves  to 
separate  the  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  from  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  more  fully  to  the  light. 

22.  The  root,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  by  a  new  formation  at 
the  base  of  the  embryo  stem ;  and  it  continues  to  increase  in  length 
solely  by  additions  to  the  extremity,  the  parts  once  formed  scarcely 
elongating  at  all  afterwards.  This  mode  of  growth  is  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  roots  are  placed,  leaving  every  part 
undisturbed  in  the  soil  where  it  was  formed,  while  the  ever-advan- 
cing points  readily  insinuate  themselves  into  the  crevices  or  looser 
portions  ^f  the  soil,  or  pass  around  the  surface  of  solid  obstacles. 
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23.  So  a  plant  oonsists  of  two  parts,  growing  in  a  different  manner. 
^  well  as  in  opposite  directions.  One  part,  the  root,  grows  down- 
wards into  the  soil :  it  may,  therefore,  he  called  the  descendinff  axis. 
The  other  grows  upwards  into  the  light  and  air :  it  may  be  called 
the  ascending  axis.  The  root  grows  on  continuously  from  the  ex* 
tremity,  and  so  does  not  consist  of  joints,  nor  does  it  bear  leaves, 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  The  stem  grows  by  a  succession  of 
joints,  each  bearing  one  or  more  leaves  on  its  summit  Root  on 
the  one  hand,  and  stem  with  its  foHage  on  the  other,  make  up  the 
whole  plantlet  as  it  springs  from  the  seed ;  and  the  full-grown  herb, 
shrub,  or  tree  has  nothing  more  in  kind,  —  only  more  in  size  and 
number.  Before  we  trace  the  plantlet  into  the  herb  or  tree,  some 
other  cases  of  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed  should  be 
studied,  that  we  may  observe  how  the  same  plan  is  worked  out  under 
a  variety  of  forms,  with  certain  differences  in  the  details.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  study  are  always  at  hand.  We  have  only  to  notice  what 
takes  place  all  around  us  in  spring,  or  to  plant  some  couimon  seeds 
in  pots,  keep  them  warm  and  moist,  and  watch  their  germination. 

24.  Tbe  GerminatiDg  Plantlet  feeds  on  Nonrishment  provided  beforehand. 

The  embryo  so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  seed  of  tlie  Maple  (Fig.  2, 
3, 4)  has  from  the  first  a  miniature  stem,  and  a  pair  of  leaves  already 
green,  or  which  become  green  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  light.  It 
has  only  to  form  a  root  by  which  to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  when  it 
becomes  a  perfect  though  diminutive  vegetable,  capable  of  providing 
for  itself.  This  root  can  be  formed  only  out  of  proper  material : 
neither  water  nor  anything  else  which  the  plantlet  is  imbibing  from 
the  earth  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  proper  material  is  nourish- 
ing matter,  or  prepared  food,  more  or  less  of  which  is  always  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  plant,  and  stored  up  in  the  seed,  either  in  the 
embryo  itself,  or  around  it.  In  the  Maple,  this  nourishment  is  stored 
up  in  the  thickish  cotyledons,  or  seed-leaves.  And  there  is  barely 
enough  of  it  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  root,  and  to  provide  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  stemlet  so  as  to  bring  up  the  unfolding  seed-leaves 
where  they  may  expand  to  the  light  of  day.     But  when  this  is  done. 
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the  tiny  plant  is  already  able  to  shift  for  itself; — that  is,  to  live  and 
continue  its  growth  on  what  it  now  takes  from  the  eoil  and  jrom  the 
air,  and  elaboratei  into  nourishment  in  its  two  green  leaves,  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

25.  In  most  ordinary  plants,  a  Iai|;er  portion  of  nourishment  is 
provided  beforehand  in  the  seed ;  and  the  plantlet  consequently  is 
not  so  early  or  so  entirely  lefl  to  its  own  resources.  Let  us  examine' 
a  number  of  cases,  selected  from  very  common  plants.  Sometimes, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  we  find  this 

26..  Depnit  of  Food  ia  the  Bmbiyo  ibelf.  And  we  may  observe  it 
in  every  gradation  as  to  quantity,  from  the  Maple  of  our  first  illus* 
tration,  where  there  is  very  httle,  op  to 
\  the  Pea  and  the  Horsechestnut,  where 
I  there  is  as  much  as  there  possibly  can 
be.  If  we  strip  off  the  coats  from  the 
lai^  and  flat  seed  of  a  Squash  or 
Pumpkin,  we  find  nothing  but  the  em- 
bryo within  (Fig-  9)  ;  and  almost  the 
whole  bulk  of  this  consists  of  the  two 
seed-leaves.  That  these  contain  a  good 
supply  of  pourishmg  matter,  is  evident 
from  their  sweet  taste  and  from  their 
thickness,  although  there  b  not  enough 
to  obscure  their  leaf-like  appearance- 
It  is  by  feeding  on  this  supply  of  nour- 
ishment that  the  germinating  Squash  or 
Pumpkin  (Fig.  10)  grows  so  rapidly 
and  so  vigorously  from  the  seed,  — 
lengthening  its  stemlet  to  more  than 
twenty  tiroes  the  length  it  had  in  the 
seed,  and  thickening  it  in  proportion, — 
sending  out  at  once  a  number  of  roots 
M  from  its  lower  end,  and  soon  developing 

the  plumule  (16)  from  its  upper  end  into  a  third  leaf:  meanwhile 
the  two  cotyledons,  relieved  from  the  nourishment  with  which  their 
tissue  was  goiged,  have  expanded  into  useful  green  leaves. 

27.  For  a  stronger  instance,  take  next  the  seed  of  a  Plum  or 
Peach,  or  an  Almond,  or  an  Apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  which  showa 

FIG.  i.    Enbrro  ot  ■  Pumpkin,  of  iha  Htunl  An;  Uw  utyladou  ■  linl*  opHtd 
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the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  embryo,  which  here  also 

makes  up  the  whole  hulk  of  the  kernel  of  the 
seed,  differs  from  that  of  the  Pumpkin  only 
in  having  the  seed-leaves  more  thickened,  by 
the  much  larger  quantity  of  nourishment  stored 
up  in  their  tissue,  —  so  large  and  so  pure  in- 
deed,  that  the  almond  becomes  an  article  of 
food.  Fed  by  this-  abundant  supply,  the  second, 
and  even  the  third  joints  of  the  stem,  with 
their  leaves,  shoot  forth  as  soon  as  the  stemlet  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  Beech-nut  (Fig.  13),  with 
its  sweet  and  eatable  kernel,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  pair  of  seed-leaves  folded 
together,  and  gorged  with  nourishing 
matter,  offers  another  instance  of  the 
same  sort :  this  ample  store  to  feed 
upon  enables  the  germinating  plantlet 
to  grow  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  to 
develop  a  second  joint  of  stem,  with  its 
pair  of  leaves  (Fig.  14),  before  the  first 
pair  has  expanded  or  the  root  has  ob- 
tained much  foothold  in  the  soil. 

28.  A  Bean  affords  a  similar  and 
more  familiar  illustration.  Here  the  co- 
tyledons in  the  seed  (Fig.  16)  are  so 
thick,  that,  although  they  are  raised  out 
€£  ground  in  the  ordinary  way  in  ger- 
mination (Fig.  17),  and  turn  greenish, 
yet  they  never  succeed  in  becoming  leaf- 
like, —  never  display  their  real  nature  of 
leaves,  as  they  do  so  jplainly  in  the  Ma- 
ple (Fig.  5),  the  Pumpkin  (Fig.  10),  the 
Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8,  26-28),  &c. 
Turned  to  great  account  as  magazines 
of  food  for  the  germinating  plantlet,  they 
fulfil  this  special  office  admirably,  but 

PIG.  11.  An  Appie-aaed  eut  UinNigh  lengthwise,  showing  the  embryo  with  its  thickened 
eolyledone.    19.  The  eoihiyo  of  the  Apple,  taJceii  out  whole,  its  cotyledons  pertly  sepunted 

FIG.  13.  A  Beech-nut,  cut  tcioss.  14.  Beginning  gennination  of  the  Beech,  showing  the 
plumule  growing  beCoce  the  cotyledons  htye  opened  or  tlie  root  has  scuoely  formed.  15.  TIm 
»,  a  little  later,  with  the  second  Joint  lengthened* 
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Iliey  were  so  gorged  and,  as  it  were,  misahapen,  that  they  became 
quilR  unfitted  to  perform  the  office  of 
folii^e.  This  office  is  accordingly  iirst 
[Mrforraed  by  the  succeeding  pair  of 
leaves,  those  of  the  plumule  (Fig.  17, 
18),  which  is  put  into  rapid  growth  by 
the  abundant  nourishment  contained  in 
the  lai^  and  thick  seed-leaves.  The 
latter,  having  fulfilled  this  office,  soon 
wither  and  ftll  away. 

29.  This  is  carried  a  step  farther  in 
the  Pea  (Fig.  19,  20),  a  uear  relative 
of  the  Bean, 
and  in  the 
Oak  (Fig. 
21,  22),  a 
near  relative 
of  the  Beech. 
The  differ- 
ence in  these 
and  many 
other  similar 
■*  cases  is  this. 

The  cotyledons,  which  make  up  nearly 

the  whole  bulk  of  the  seed  are  exces- 
sively thickened,  so  as  to  become  nearly 

hemispherical  in  shape.     They  have  lost 

all  likeness  to  leaves,  and  all  power  of 

ever  fulfilling  the  office  of  leaves.     Ac- 
cordingly in    germination    they   remain 

unchanged  within    the  husk  or  coats  of 

the  seed,  never  growing  themselves,  but 

supplying  abundant   nourishment  to  the 

plumule  (the  hud  for  the  forming  stem) 

between  them.     This  pushes  forth  from 

the  seed,  shoots  upward,  and  gives  rise 
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to  the  first  leaves  that  appear.    In  most  cases  of  the  sort,  the  radicle, 
or  short  original  etemlet  of  the  embryo  be-  . 
loir  the  cotyledons  (which  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  Pea,  Fig.  19),  lengthens  very  little, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  so  the  cotyledons  remain 
under  ground,  if  the  seed  was  covered  by  ^"S) 

the  soil,  as  every  one  knows  to  be  the  case 
with  Peas.  In  these  (Fig.  20),  as  also  in 
the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  the  leaves  of  the  firet 
one  or  two  joints  are  imperfect,  and  mere 
small  scales;  but  genuine  leaves  immedi- 
ately follow.  The  Horsechestnut  and  Buck- 
eye (Fig.  23,  24)  furnish  another  inslance 
of  the  same  sorL  These  trees  are  nearly 
related  to  the  Maple ;  but  while  the  seed- 
leaves  of  the  Maple  show  themselves  to 
be  leaves,  even  in  the  seed  (as  we  have 
already  seen),  and  when  they  germinate 
fulfil  the  office  of  ordinary  leaves,  those 
of  the  Buckeye  and  of  the  Horsechestnut 
(Pig.  23),  would  never  be  suspecleil  to  be 
the  same  or^ns.  Yet  they  are  so,  only 
in  another  shape,  —  exceedingly  thickened 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  quantity 
of  starch  and  other  nourishing  matter  in 
Ih^  substance  ;*and  besides,  their  contigu- 
ous faces  stick  together  more  or  less  firmly, 
so  that  they  never  open.  But  the  slalks 
of  these  seed-leaves  grow,  and,  as  they 
lengthen,  push  the  radicle  and  the  plumule  ^ 

out  of  the  seed,  when  the  former  develops  downwardly  the  rcct,  (he 
latter  upwartlly  the  leafy  stem  and  all  it  bears  (Pig.  24). 

80.  DtpMil  uf  I^Md  OOllide  of  lbs  EnbrfO.  Very  often  the  nourish- 
ment provided  for  the  seedling  plantlet  is  laid  up,  not  in  the  embryo 
itself,  but  arvimd  it.  A  good  instance  to  begin  with  i<i  furnished  by 
the  common  Morning- Glory,  or  Convolvulus.  The  embryo,  taken 
out  of  the  seed  and  straiglitened,  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  it  consists 
of  a  short  stemlet  and  of  a  pair  of  very  thin  and  delicate  green 
leaves,  having  no  stock  of  nourishment  in  them  for  sustaining  the 

PIG.  91.    Ad  uam  dlvidsd  langihu  we.    aa. 
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earliest  growth.     On  cutting  open  the  seed,  however,  we  find  tbia 

embryo  (con^dembtj'  crumpled  or  folded  together,  so  ae  to  occupy 
less  space,  Fig.  25)  lt>  be  Burround- 
ed  by  a  maaa  of,  rich,  mucilaginou* 
matter  (becoming  rather  hard  and 
solid  when  dry),  which  formB  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  seed.  Upon 
this  stock  the  en^iyo  feeds  in  ger- 
mination ;  the  seed-leaves  absorbing 
it  into  their  tissue  as  it  is  rendered 
soluble  (through  certiun  chemical 
changes)  and  dissolved  by  the  wa- 
ter which  the  germinating  seed  im- 
bibes from  (he  mobt  soil.  Having 
by  this  aid  ■*  > 

lengthened 
iis  radicle 
into  a  stem 
of  consider- 
u  M  able  length, 

and  formed  the  beginning  of  a  root  at  its 

lower  end,  already   imbedded   in  the  soil 

(Fig.   27),  the   cotyledons  now  disengage 

themselves    from   the  seed-coats,  and  ex- 
pand in  the  light  as  the  first  pair  of  leaves 

(Fig.  36).     These   immediately   begin    to 

elaborate,  nnder  the  sun's  influence,  what 

the  root  imbibes  from  the  soil,  and  the  new 

nourishment  so  produced  is  used,  partly  to 

increase  the  size  of  the  little  stem,  root, 

and  leaves  already  existing,  and  partly  to 

produce  a  second  joint  of  stem  with  its 

leaf  (Fig.  29),  then  a  third  with  its  leaf 

(Fig.  8) ;  and  so  on.  n  » 

31.  This  maternal  store  of  food,  deposited  In  the  seed  along  with 

the  embryo  (but  not  in  its  substance),  the  old  botanists  likened  to 

FIG.  S3,    fiurlcsyc  :  i  nwd  dlrldMl.    34.  A  ilmilar  Hml  in  gsmlnirion. 
tiidwd  uid  nmiglKSDwl.    SJ.  Gemiinuint  Mnniiug^lory.    3S.  The  (am*  fuiUei  idvucedj 
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the  albumen^  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  encloses  the  yolk,  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  same  name, —  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  —  a 
name  which  it  still  retains.  Food  of  this  sort  for  the  plant  is  also 
food  for  animals,  or  for  man  ;  and  it  is 
this  albumen,  the  flouiy  part  of  the  seed, 
which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  such 
important  grains  as  those  of  Indian  Com 
(Fig.  38-40),  Wheat,  Rice,  Buck- 
wheat,  and  of  the  seed  of  Four-o'clock, 
(Fig.  36,  37),  and  the  like.  In  all 
these  last-named  cases,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  embryo  is  not  enclosed 
in  the  albumen,  but  placed  on  one  side 
of  it,  yet  in  close  contact  with  it,  so 
tliat  the  embryo  may  absorb  readily 
from  it  the  nourishment  it  requires 
when  it  begins  to  grow.  Sometimes 
the  embryo  is  coiled  around  the  outside,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as 
in  the  Purslane  and  the  Four-o'clock  (Fig.  36,  37) ;  sometimes  it  is 
coiled  within  the  albumen,  as  in  the  Potato  (Fig.  34,  35)  ;  some- 
times it  is  straight  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen,  occupying  nearly  its 
ao  s  M  m         whole  length,  as  in 

the  Barberry  (Fig. 
32,  33),  or  much 
smaller  and  near  one 
end,  as  in  the  Iris 
(Fig.  43) ;  or  some- 
times so  minute,  in 
the  midst  of  the  al- 
bumen, that  it  needs 
a  nuignifying-glass  to 
find  it,  as  in  the  But- 


as 


97 


FIG.  99.  GermiDttion  of  the  Morning  Glory  more  advtnced :  the  upper  pert  only ;  showing 
the  leafy  cotyledons,  the  second  Joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf,  and  the  third  with  its  leaf  Just 
developing. 

FIGw  X.  SectkMi  of  a  seed  of  a  Peony,  showing  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  albumen, 
■ear  one  end.    31.  This  embryo  detached,  and  moie  magnifled. 

FIG.  39.  Section  of  a  seed  of  Barberry,  showing  the  straight  embiyo  in  the  middle  of 
the  albumen.    33.  Its  embryo  detached. 

FIG.  34.  Section  oC  a  Fotato-eeed,  showing  the  embryo  coiled  in  the  albumen.  3S.  Its 
embryo  detached. 

FIG.  3&  Section  of  llie  seed  of  Four-o'clock,  showing  the  embrj'o  coiled  raund  Iftt 
outside  of  the  albumen.    3Z  Its  embryo  detached*    ^ 
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tercup  or  the  Columbine,  and  in  the  Peon;  (^S-  ^i  S1)t  where, 
however,  it  is  lai^e  enough  to  be  dutinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
Nothing  IB  more  curious  than  the  varioua  ehapee  and  poaitiona  of 
the  embryo  in  the  seed,  nor  more  interesting  than  to  watch  ita  de- 
velopment in  germination.  One  point  is  Btill  to  be  noticed,  since 
the  botanist  considers  it  of  much  importance,  namely  : — 

32.  The  KlDdi  of  Embryo  u  to  the  Rnmber  sf  Cttfledofli.  In  all  the 
figures,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  embryo,  however  various  in  shape, 
ia  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  plan  } — it  consists  of  a  radicle  or 
stemlet,  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  on  its  summit.  Botanists  there- 
fore call  it  dicolyUdonout,  —  an  inconveniently  long  word  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  embryo  has  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  In 
many  cases  (as  in  the  Buttercup),  the  cotyledons  are  indeed  so 
minute,  that  they  are  discerned  only  by  the  nick  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  little  embryo ;  yet  in  germination  they  grow  into  a  pair  of 
seed-leaves,  just  as  in  other  cases  where  they  are  plain  to  be  seen, 
as  leaves,  in  the  seed.  But  in  Indian  Com  (Fig.  40),  in  Wheal, 
the  Onion,  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  &c.,  it  is  well  known  that  only  one 
leaf  appears  at  first  from  the 
sprouting  seed :  in  these  the 
embryo  has  only  one  cotyle- 
L  don,  and  it  is  therefore  lermed 
by  the  botanists  monocolyUdo- 
u; — an  extremely  long 
woni,  like  the  other,  of  Greek  derivation,  which  means  otu-cott/le- 
tUmtd.  The  rudiments  of  one  or  more  other  leaves  are,  indeed, 
commonly  present  in  this  sort  of  embryo,  as  is  plain  to  see  in  Indian 
Com  (Fig.  38  -  40),  but  they  form  a  bud  situated  above  or  withit; 
the  cotyledon,  and  enclosed  by  it  more  or  less  completely ;  so  thai 
tJiey  evidently  belong  to  the  plumule  (16)  ;  and  these  leaves  appear 
in  the  seedling  plantlet,  each  from  within  its  predecessor,  and  there- 
ffcire  originating  higher  up  on  the  forming  stem  (Fig.  42,  44).  This 
will  readily  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  figures,  with  their 
explanation,  which  the  student  may  without  difficulty  verify  for  him- 

FIG.  38.    A  pill)  of  iDdtui  Com,  IIuwIh,  ml  mtj  %  WOt,  k  M  10  ibnw  tlM  snblTO, 

lyiDf  on  Iba  ilbumcn,  which  makH  lh«  princlpkl  bulk  nf  Ibe  Hnt. 

FIO.  39.  AnMb»tp»in  of  Com,  cul  Ibronjh  Ihs  middle  in  ths  opporile  dlmcthm,  dlvii!- 
IDC  Ih>  embryo  Ihiwgb  Iti  Ibick  tMylMloD  ind  iu  plumntt,  lh«  lilln-  cnuialint  at  iwo 
Ihvh,  one  cnclnaliiB  Ihe  Mbw. 

PIO.  *.  The  embrjio  of  Com,  uken  mil  whoir  :  ths  ihiek  inu>  li  ihe  Biijledon  ;  U» 
■UTOW  bndT  pinly  anclonil  by  ll  It  the  jiluniiile  ;  Ihe  linle  prnjecdon  u  In  but  ii  (be  v«t 
■borr  ndicle  aoclooad  la  the  ebMlbiog  biHof  ihe  dm  iHf  ofihaplumula. 
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■elf,  and  should  do  so,  hy  examining  grains  of  Indian  Corn,  soaked 
ID  water,  liefore  and  aUo  during  germinaiion.     In  the  Onion,  Lit;, 
and  the  Iris  (Fig.  43),  (he  inonoeolyledonous  embryo  ia  simpler, 
cooKisting  apparently  of  a  simple  oblong  or  cylindrical 
body,  in  which  no  dL^tinction  of  parts  is  visible:  the  lower 
end  is  radicU,  and  from  it  grows  the  root;  the  rest  is  a 
cotyUdon,  which  has  wrapped  up  in  it  a  minute  plumule, 
or  bnd,  that  shows  itself  when  the  seeds  sprout  in  germi- 
nation.    The  first  leaf  which  appears  above  ground  in  all  ~  i 
these  cosea  is  not  the  cotyledon.    In  all  seeds  with  one  coty- 
ledon to  the  embryo,  this  remains  in  the  seed,  or  at  least 
■ta  upper  part,  while  its  lengthening  base  comes  out,  so  as 
to  extricate  the  plumule,  which  shoots  upward,  and  de- 
velops the  first  leaves  of  the  plantlet.    These  appear  one 
"*^'""  or  within  the  other  in  succes- 
— as  ia  shown  in  Fig.  42  and 
r4,  — the  first  commonly  in  the 
if  a  tittle  scale  or  imperfect 
the  second  or  third  and  the  " 

ing  ones  as  the  real,  ordinary  leaves  of 
lanL     Meanwhile,  from  the  root  end  of 
nhryo,  a  root  (Fig.  41,  44),  or  soon  a 
cluster  of  roots  (Fig.  42),  mokes  ita 

In  Pines,  and  the  like,  the  embryo  con- 
if  a  radicle  or  8l«mlct,  bearing  on  its 
it  three  or  four,  or  often  from  five  to 
ten  slender  cotyledons,  arranged  in  a 
circle  (Fig.  45),  and  expanding  at 
once  into  a  circle  of  as  many  green 
leaves  in  germination  (Fig.  46).  Such 
embiyos  are  said  to  be  polgcotyhdonotu. 
that  is,  as  the  word  denotes,  many* 
cptyiedoned. 

34.  Plan  of  Te^ttatfon.    The  student 

<•  who  has  understandingly  followed  the 

growth  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  into  the  seedling  plantlet, — com- 
posed of  a  root,  and  a  stem  of  two  or  tliree  joints,  each  bearing  a 

FIG.  41.    Grain  orindiui  Corn  Ln  gcnnLiiiiLiii. 
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leaf,  or  a  pair  {rarely  a  circle)  of  leaves,  —  will  have  gained  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  tlie  plan  of  vegetation  in  general,  and  have  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  elructure  and  phyEiology 
„  of  plants.     For  the  plant  goes  on  to  grow  in  the  same 

way  throughout,  by  mere  repetitions  of  what  the  early 
germinating  plantlet  displays  to  view, — of  what  was 
contained,  in  miniature  or  in  rudiment,  in  the  seed  itself. 
So  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned  (leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  present  the  flower  and  fruit),  the  ftiU-grown  leafy 
herb  or  tree,  of  whatever  size,  has  nothing,  and  does 
nothing,  which  the  seedling  plantlet  does  not  have  and 
da  The  whole  mass  of  stem  or  trunk  and  foliage  of 
tlie  complete  plant,  even  of  the  largest  forest-tree,  is 
composed  of  a  succession  or  multiplication  of  similar 
parl^,  —  one  arising  from  the  summit  of  another, — 
each,  so  to  say,  the  offspriug  of  the  preceding  and 
the  parent  of  the  next. 

3o.  In  the  same  way  that  the  earliest  portions  of 
the  seedling   stem,    with    the   leaves 
they  bear,  are  successively  produced, 
so,  joint   by  joint  in    direct  succes- 
sion, a  single,  simple,  leafy  stem  ia 
developed  and  carried  up.     Of  such  a 
simple  leaiy  stem  many  a  plant  consists 
.(before  flowering,    at    least),  —  many 
herbs,  such    as    Sugar-Cane,  Indian 
Com,  the  Lily,  the  (all  Sanana,  the 
Yucca,    &c ;    and    among    trees    the 
Palms  and  the  Cycas  (wrongly  called 
Sago  Palm)    exhibit   the   same    simplicity,   their 
stems,  of  whatever  age,  being  unbranched  columns         41         « 
(Fig.  47).      (Growth  in  diameter  ia  of  course  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  giBwlh  in  length.     That,  and  the  question  how  growth 
of  any  kind  takes  place,  we  will  consider  hereafter.)     But  more 
commonly,  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  produced  a  main  stem  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  and  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  foliage,  it  begins  to 

PIO.  43.    Section  ol  ■  («d  of  llw  Iris,  or  Plinrn.d«-Liiui,  ibowiDf  tu  iinill  embryo  in 
Ua  illHimen,  nsu  the  boHoDi. 
FIG.  44.    Gennlnillng  plullel  of  tli*  IHi. 
PIG.  4S.    Beclinn  of  i  well  v(  a  Pine,  nilh  iu  einhiyo  ol  MTtral  MtylMlaiu.    46.  Butv 
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produce  additional  steins,  that  ia,  branchet.     The   branching  plant 
we  will  consider  in  the  next  Lesson. 

36.  The  subjoined  figures  (Fig.  47}  give  a  view  of  some  fbnns 
of  nrnpU-Otmrned  vegetation.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  on 
the  left  represents  a  Cycas  {wrongly  called  in  the  conservatories 
Sago  Palm).  Behind  it  u  a  Tucca  (called  Spanish  Bayonet  at  the 
South)  and  two  Cocoanut  Palm-trees.  On  the  right  is  some  Indian 
Com,  and  behind  it  b  Banana. 
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LESSON  IV. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS  FROM  BUDS  AND  BRANCHES. 

37.  We  have  seen  how  the  plant  grows  bo  as  to  produce  a  root, 
and  a  simple  stem  with  its  foliage.  Both  the  root  and  stem,  how- 
ever, generally  branch. 

38.  The  branches  of  the  root  arise  without  any  particular  order. 
There  is  no  telling  beforehand  from  what  part  of  a  main  root  they 
will  spring.  But  the  branches  of  the  stem,  except  in  some  extra- 
ordinary cases,  regularly  arise  from  a  particular  place.  Branches 
or  shoots  in  their  undeveloped  state  are 

39.  BQd&.  These  regularly  appear  in  the  axtU  of  the  leaves,  — 
that  is,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  with  the  stem  on  the  upper 
side ;  and  as  leaves  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  the  stem,  the 
buds,  and  the  branches  into  which  the  buds  grow,  necessarily  par- 
take of  this  symmetry. 

40.  We  do  not  confine  the  name  of  bud  to  the  scaly  winter-buds 
which  are  so  conspicuous  on  most  of  our  shrubs  and  trees  in  winter 
and  spring.  It  belongs  as  well  to  the  forming  branch  of  any  herb,  at 
its  first  appearance  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  In  growing,  buds  lengthen 
into  branches,  just  as  the  original  stem  did  from  the  plumule  of  the 
embryo  (16)  when  the  seed  germinated.  Only,  while  the  original 
stem  is  implanted  in  the  ground  by  its  root,  the  branch  is  implanted 
on  the  stem.  Branches,  therefore,  are  repetitions  of  the  main  stem. 
They  consist  of  the  same  parts,  —  namely,  joints  of  stem  and  leaves, 
—  growing  in  the  same  way.  And  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves 
another  crop  of  buds  is  naturally  produced,  giving  rise  to  another 
generation  of  branches,  which  may  in  turn  produce  still  another 
generation ;  and  so  on,  —  until  the  tiny  and  simple  seedling  develops 
into  a  tall  and  spreading  herb  or  shrub ;  or  into  a  massive  tree, 
with  its  hundreds  of  annually  increasing  branches,  and  its  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  leaves. 

41.  The  herb  and  the  tree  grow  in  the  same  way.  The  difference 
is  only  in  size  and  duration. 

An  Herb  dies  altogether,  or  dies  down  to  the  ground,  after  it  has 
ripened  its  fruit,  or  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
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An  annwd  herb  flowers  in  the  first'  year,  and  dies,  root  and  all, 
after  ripening  its  seed :  Mustard,  Peppergrass,  Buckwheat,  &c.,  are 
examples. 

A  biennial  herb — such  as  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Cabbage 
—  grows  the  first  season  without  blossoming,  survives  the  winter, 
flowers  afler  that,  and  dies,  root  and  all,  when  it  has  ripened  its  seed. 

A  perennial  herb  lives  and  blossoms  year  after  year,  but  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  or  near  it,  annually,  —  not,  however,  quite  down 
to  the  root :  for  a  portion  of  the  stem,  with  its  buds,  still  survives ; 
and  from  these  buds  the  shoots  of  the  following  year  arise. 

A  Shrub  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  woody  stems  which  continue 
alive  and  grow  year  after  year. 

A  TVee  differs  from  a  shrub  only  in  its  greater  size. 

42.  The  Termioal  Bad.  There  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  which 
do  not  branch,  as  we  have  already  seen  (35)  ;  but  whose  stems, 
even  when  they  liva  for  many  years,  rise  as  a  simple  shall 
(Fig.  47).  These  plants  grow  by  the  continued  evolution  of  a  bud 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  therefore  called 
the  terminal  bud.  This  bud  is  very  conspicuous  in 
many  branching  plants  also ;  as  on  all  the  stems  or 
shoots  of  Maples  (Fig.  53),  Horsechestnuts  (Fig.  48), 
or  Hickories  (Fig.  49),  of  a  year  old.  When  they 
grow,  they  merely  prolong  the  shoot  or  stem  on  which 
they  rest  On  these  same  shoots,  however,  other  buds 
are  to  be  seen,  regularly  arranged  down  their  sides. 
We  find  them  situated  just  over  broad,  flattened  places, 
which  are  the  scars  left  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf-stalk  the 
autumn  previous.  Before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
would  have  been  seen  to  occupy  their  axih  (39)  :  so 
they  are  named 

43.  Axillary  BndSi  They  were  formed  in  these  trees 
early  in  the  summer.  Occasionally  they  grow  at  the 
time  into  branches :  at  least,  some  of  them  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  so,  in  case  the  growing  terminal  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot  is  injured  or  destroyed.  Otherwise 
they  lie  dormant  until  the  spring.  In  many  trees  49 
or  shrubs  (such  for  example  as  the  Sumach  and  Honey-Locust) 
these  axillary  buds  do  not  show  themselves  until  spring ;   but  if 

FIG.  48.    Sboot  of  HonwchMtnut,  of  an«  year'i  growth,  taken  ia  autumn  after  tbe  leaves 
teve  fallen. 
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searched  ibr,  they  may  be  detected,  tboQgh  of  small  size,  hidden 
under  the  bark.  Sometimes,  although  early  formed,  they  are  con- 
cealed all  summer  long  under  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  inserted  cup,  like  a 
candle-extinguisher,  to  cover  them ;  as  in  the  Locust, 
the  Yellow-wood,  or  more  strikingly  in  the  Button- 
wood  or  Plane-tree  (Fig.  50). 

44.  Such  large  and  conspicuous  buds  as  those  of 

the  Horsecbestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  are  tcafy  i 

the  scales  being  a  kind  of  imperfect   leaves.     The 

use  of  the  bud-sc&les  is  obvious  ;  namely,  to  protect 

the  tender  young  parts  beneath.     To  do  this  more 

etFectually,  they  are  often  coated  on  the  outside  with  - 

a  Tarnish  which  is  impervious  lo  net,  while  within 

they,  or  the  parts  they  enclose,  are  thickly  clothed 

with  down  or  wool ;  not  really  to  keep  out  the  cold 

of  winter,  which  will  of  course  penetrate  the  bud  in 

time,  but  to  shield  the  interior  against  sudden  changes 

«         from  warm  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  warm,  which  are 

equally  injurious.    Scaly  buds  commonly  belong,  as  wouki  be  expect- 

ed,  to  trees  and  shrubs  of  northern  climates  ;  while  naked  buds  are 

usual  in  tropical  regions,  as  welt  as  in  herbs  everywhere  which 

branch  during  the  summer's  growth  and  do  not  endure  the  winter. 


45.  But  tiaied  budi,  or  nearly  naked,  also  occur  in  several  of  out 
iwn  trees  and  shrubs ;  sometimes  preUy  large  ones,  as  tboee  of  Hob- 
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blebush  (while  those  of  the  nearly-related  Snowball  or  High  Bush- 
Cranbeny  are  scaly) ;  but  more  commonly,  when  naked  buds  occur 
in  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  climate,  they  are  small,  and  sunk  in  the 
bark,  as  in  the  Sumac ;  or  even  partly  buried  in  the  wood  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  as  in  the  Honey-Locust. 

46.  Vigor  of  Vegetation  from  Bods*  Large  and  strong  buds,  like  those 
of  the  Horsechestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  on  inspection  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  leaves,  or  pairs  of  leaves,  ready  formed, 
folded  and  packed  away  in  small  compass,  just  as  the  seed-leaves 
are  packed  away  in  the  seed :  they  even'  contain  all  the  blossoms  of 
the  ensuing  season,  plainly  visible  as  small  buds.  And  the  stems 
apon  which  these  buds  rest  are  filled  with  abundant  nourishment, 
which  was  deposited  the  summer  before  in  the  wood  or  in  the  b^k. 
Under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  on  it,  covered  with  the  fallen  leaves 
of  autumn,  we  may  find  similar  strong  buds  of  our  perennial  herbs, 
in  great  variety ;  while  beneath  are  thick  roots,  rootstocks,  or  tubers, 
charged  with  a  great  store  of  nourishment  for  their  use.  As  we 
regard  these,  we  shall  readily  perceive  how  it  is  that  vegetation 
shoots  forth  so  vigorously  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  clothes  the 
bare  and  lately  frozen  surface  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  naked 
boughs  of  trees,  almost  at  once  with  a  covering  of  the  freshest 
green,  and  often  with  brilliant  blossoms.  Eveiything  was  prepared, 
and  even  formed,  beforehand :  the  short  joints  of  stem  in  the  bud 
have  only  to  lengthen,  and  to  separate  the  leaves  from  each  other 
so  that  they  may  unfold  and  grow.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  season  comes  directly  from  the  seed,  and  none  of  the 
earliest  vernal  vegetation.  This  is  all  from  buds  which  have  lived 
through  the  winter. 

47.  This  growth  from  buds,  in  manifold  variety,  is  as  interestmg 
a  subject  of  study  as  the  growth  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed,  and 
is  still  easier  to  observe.  We  have  only  room  here  to  sketch  the 
general  plan ;  earnestly  recommending  tho  student  to  examine  at- 
tentively their  mode  of  growth  in  all  the  common  trees  and  shrubs, 
when  they  shoot  forth  in  spring.  The  growth  of  the  terminal  bud 
prolongs  the  stem  or  branch:  the  growth  of  axillary  huds  pro- 
duces branches. 

48.  The  AmiDgrment  of  Branehet  is  accordingly  the  same  as  of 
axillary  buds ;  and  the  arrangement  of  these  buds  is  the  same  as 
that  of  tlie  leaves.  Now  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  principal  ways : 
they  are  either  opposite  or  aUemaie.     Leaves  are  opposite  when 
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there  are  two  borne  on  the  same  joint  of  stem,  as  in  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  Maple  (Fig.  7),  Honeysuckle  (Fig.  132),  Lilac,  &c;  the 
two  leaves  in  such  cases  being  always  apposite  each  other,  that  is, 
on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  Here  of  course  the  buds 
in  their  axils  are  opposite,  as  we  observe  in  Fig.  48,  where  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  but  their  place  is  shown  by  the  scars.  And  the 
branches  into  which  the  buds  grow  are  likewise  opposite  each  other 
in  pairs. 

49.  Leaves  are  alternate  when  there  is  only  one  from  each  joint  of 
stem,  as  in  the  Oak  (Fig.  22),  Lime-tree,  Poplar,  Buttonwood  (Fig. 
50),  Moming-Glory  (Fig.  8), — not  counting  the  seed-leaves,  which  of 
course  are  opposite,  there  being  a  pair  of  them ;  also  in  Indian  Com 
(Fig.  42),  and  Iris  (Fig.  44).  Consequently  the  axillary  buds  are 
also  alternate,  as  in  Hickory  (Fig.  49)  ;  and  the  branches  they 
form  alternate,  —  making  a  different  kind  of  spray  from  the  other 
mode,  —  one  branch  shooting  on  the  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the 
next  on  some  other.  For  in  the  alternate  arrangement  no  leaf  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  stem  as  the  one  next  above  or  next 
below  it 

50.  Branches,  therefore,  are  arranged  with  symmetry ;  and  the 
mode  of  branching  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  foretold  by  a  glance  at 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  seedling  or  stem  of  the  first 
year.  This  arrangemefit  of  the  branches  according  to  that  of  the 
leaves  is  always  plainly  to  be  recognized ;  but  the  symmetry  of 
branches  is  rarely  complete.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes ; 
mainly  to  one,  viz.:  — 

5L  It  never  happens  that  all  the  bude  grow.  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  as  many  branches  in  any  year  as  there  wero  leaves  the 
year  before.  And  of  those  which  do  begin  to  grow,  a  large  portion 
perish,  sooner  or  later,  for  want  of  nourishment  or  for  want  of  light 
Those  which  first  begin  to  grow  have  an  advantage,  which  they  are 
apt  to  keep,  taking  to  themselves  the  nourishment  of  the  stem,  and 
8tar\*ing  the  weaker  buds. 

52.  In  the  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  48),  Hickory  (Fig.  49),  Mag- 
nolia, and  most  other  trees  with  large  scaly  buds,  the  terminal  bud 
is  the  strongest,  and  has  the  advantage  in  growth,  and  next  in 
strength  are  the  upper  axillary  buds:  while  the  former  continues 
the  shoot  of  the  last  year,  some  of  the  latter  give  rise  to  branches, 
while  the  rest  fail  to  grow.  In  the  Lilac  also,  the  upper  axillary 
buds  are  stronger  than  the  lower;   but  the  terminal  bud  rarely 
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appears  at  all ;  in  its  place  the  uppermost  pair  of  axillaiy  buds  grow, 
and  so  each  stem  branches  eveiy  year  into  two;  making  a  re- 
peatedly two-forked  ramification. 

53.  In  these  and  many  similar  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  shoots 
make  a  definite  annual  growth*  That  is,  each  shoot  of  the  season 
develops  rapidly  from  a  strong  bud  in  spring,  —  a  bud  which  gen- 
erally contains,  already  formed  in  miniature,  all  or  a  great  part  of  the 
leaves  and  joints  of  stem  it  is  to  produce,  —  makes  its  whole  growth 
in  length  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  forms  and  ripens  its  buds  for  the  next  yearns  similar 
rapid  growth. 

54.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Locust,  Honey-Locust,  Sumac,  and, 
among  smaller  plants,  the  Rose  and  Raspberry,  make  an  indefinite 
€amual  growth.  That  is,  their  stems  grow  on  all  summer  long, 
until  stopped  by  the  frosts  of  autumn  or  some  other  cause ;  con- 
sequently they  form  and  ripen  no  terminal  bud  protected  by  scales, 
and  the  upper  axillary  buds  are  produced  so  late  in  the  season 
that  they  have  no  time  to  mature,  nor  has  the  wood  time  to  solidify 
and  ripen.  Such  stems  therefore  commonly  die  at  the  top  in  winter, 
or  at  least  all  their  upper  buds  are  small  and  feeble ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  succeeding  year  takes  place  mainly  from  the  lower  axillary 
buds,  which  are  more  mature.  Most  of  our  perennial  herbs  grow 
in  this  way,  their  stems  dying  down  to  the  ground  every  year :  the 
part  beneath,  however,  is  charged  with  vigorous  buds,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  kindly  covering  of  earth,  ready  for  the  next  year's 
vegetation. 

55.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  there  is,  of  course,  no  single 
main  stem,  continued  year  after  year  in  a  direct  line,  but  the  trunk 
is  soon  lost  in  the  branches ;  and  when  they  grow  into  trees,  these 
commonly  have  rounded  or  spreading  tops.  Of  such  trees  with 
ddiqueecent  stems,  —  that  is,  with  the  trunk  dissolved,  as  it  were, 
into  the  successively  divided  branches,  the  common  American  Elm 
(Fig.  54)  furnishes  a  good  illustration. 

56.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  stem  of  Pines  and  Spruces,  as 
it  b^;ins  in  the  seedling,  unless  destroyed  by  some  injury,  is  carried 
on  in  a  direct  line  throughout  the  whole  growth  of  the  tree,  by  the 
development  year  after  year  of  a  terminal  bud :  this  forms  a  single, 
uninterrupted  shaft,  —  an  excurrent  trunk,  which  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  the  branches  that  proceed  from  it.  Of  such  spiry  or 
tpire-ihaped  trees,  the  Firs  or  Spruces  are  the  most  perfect  and 
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fiEuniliar  illustrations  (Fig.  54)  ;  but  some  other  trees  with  strong 
terminal  buds  exhibit  the  same  character  for  a  certain  time,  and 
in  a  less  marked  degree. 

57.  Latent  finds.  Some  of  the  axillary  buds  grow  the  following 
year  into  branches ;  but  a  larger  number  do  not  (51).  These  do  not 
necessarily  die.  Often  they  survive  in  a  latent  state  for  some  years, 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  branch,  or  are  smaller  and  concealed 
under  the  bark,  resting  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  wood :  and  when  at 
any  time  the  other  buds  or  branches  happen  to  be  killed,  these  older 
latent  buds  grow  to  supply  their  place ;  —  as  is  often  seen  when  the 
foliage  and  young  shoots  of  a  tree  are  destroyed  by  insects.  The 
new  shoots  seen  springing  directly  out  of  lar^  stems  may  sometimes 
originate  from  such  latent  buds,  wliich  have  preserved  their  life  for 
years.     But  commonly  these  arise  ftx>m 

58.  AdventitiODS  Bads.  These  are  buds  which  certain  shrubs  and 
trees  produce  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  especially  where 
it  has  been  injured.  They  give  rise  to  the  slender  twigs  which  oftien 
feather  so  beautifully  the  sides  of  great  branches  or  trunks  of  our 
American  Ehns.  They  sometimes  form  on  the  root,  which  naturally 
is  destitute  of  buds ;  and  they  are  sure  to  appear  on  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  Willows,  Poplars,  and  Chestnuts,  when  thfese  are  wounded 
or  mutilated.  Indeed  Osier- Willows  are  poUarded,  or  cut  off,  from 
tune  to  time,  by  the  cultivator,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  crop  of 
slender  adventitious  twigs,  suitable  for  basket-work.  Such  branches, 
being  altogether  irregular,  of  course  interfere  with  the  natural  sym- 
metry of  the  tree  (50).  Another  cause  of  irregularity,  in  certain 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  the  formation  of  what  are  called 

59.  Aeeesiory  or  SnpeniDinenLry  Bods.    There  are  cases  where  two, 

three,  or  more  buds  spring  ftt>m  the 

axil  of  a  leaf,  instead  -of  the  single 

one  which  is  ordinarily  found  there. 

Sometimes  they  are  placed  one  over 

the  other,  as  in  the  Aristolochia  or 

Pipe- Vine,   and   in    the    Tartarian 

Honeysuckle  (Fig.  51)  ;  also  in  the 

51  Honey-Locust,  and  in  the  Walnut  and 

Butternut  (Fig.  52),  where  the  upper  supernumerary  bud  is  a  good 

way  out  of  the  axil  and  above  the  others.    And  this  is  here  stronger 

FIG.  51.    Tartariao  Hon^nicklo,  with  dUM  accMaoiy  buds  in  om  aziL 
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than  the  others,  and  grows  into  a  branch  which  is  considerably  out  o! 
the  axil,  while  the  lower  and  smaller  ones  commonly  do  not  grow  at 

all.  In  other  cases  the  three  buds  stand  side  by  8idf» 
in  the  axil,  as  in  the  Hawthorn,  and  the  Red  Mapl^ 
(Fig.  53).  If  these  were  all  to  grow  into  branches, 
they  would  stifle  or  jostle  each  other.  But  some 
of  them  are  commonly  flower-buds :  in 
the  Red  Maple,  only  the  middle  one  is 
a  leaf-bud,  and  it  does  not  grow  until 
after  those  on  each  side  of  it  have  ex- 
panded the  blossoms  they  contain. 

60.  Sorts  of  Bnds.  It  may  be  useful 
to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  buds  which 
have  now  been  mentioned,  referring 
back  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  are  explained.  Buds, 
then,  are  either  terminal  or  IcUeraL 
They  are 

Terminal  when  they  rest  on  the  apex 
of  a  stem  (42).  The  earliest  terminal 
bud  is  the  plumule  of  the  embryo  (16). 

Lateral^  when  they  appear  on  the 
side  of  a  stem :  —  of  which  the  only 
regular  kind  is  the  ^ 

AxiUary  (43),  namely,  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  axib  of  leaves. 

Accessory  or  Supernumerary  (59),  when  two  or  more 
occur  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  axillary  bud.  sb 

Adventitious  (58),  when  they  occur  out  of  the  axils  and  without 
order,  on  stems  or  roots,  or  even  on  leaves.  Any  of  these  kinds 
may  be,  either 

Naked^  when  without  coverings ;  or  scaly^  when  protected  by 
scales  (44,  45). 

Latenty  when  they  survive  long  without  growing,  and  commonly 
without  being  visible  externally  (57). 

Leaf -buds J  when  they  contain  leaves,  and  develop  into  a  leafy 
■hoot. 

Flower-hudsy  when  they  contain  blossoms,  and  no  leaves,  as  the 


PIG.  98.    Battarnm  branch,  with  accetw>r7  InidB,  the  uppennost  above  the  axil. 
PIG.  53.    Red«Maple  bnoch,  with  acceeaoxy  buds  placed  aide  by  aide. 
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side-buds  of  the  Bed-Maple,  or  when  they  are  undeyeloped  blossoms. 
These  we  ehall  have  to  consider  hereafler. 

Figure  54  represents  a  Bpreadintr-topped  tree  (American  Elm), 
the  stem  dividing  otf  into  branches  ;  and  some  spiry  trees  (Sprucea 
on  the  Tight  hand,  and  two  of  the  Arbor- Vitse  on  Lhe  left)  wil^  ex- 
cuireDt  siemi. 


MORPHOLOGY    (i.e.  VARIOUa    SORTS    AND    FORMS)    OF    ROOTS. 

61.  KarphdOSV.  as  the  name  (derived  from  two  Greek  word;') 
denotes,  is  the  doctrine  of  tbrms.  In  treating  of  forms  in  plants,  the 
botanist  is  not  confined  to  an  enumeration  or  description  of  the 
shapes  or  sons  that  occur, —  which  would  be  a  dull  and  tedious 
businesiu  —  but  he  endeavors  to  bring  to  riew  tAe  rdatiotu  between 
one  form  and  another ;  and  ihis  is  an  interesting  study. 

62.  BotanisU  give  particular  names  to  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and 
llso  panicuiar  terms  to  express  their  principal  varieties  in  form. 
They  use  these  terms  with  great  precision  and  advantage  in  describ- 
ing the  species  or  kinds  of  plants.  They  must  therefore  be  defined 
and  expltuned  in  our  books.     But  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time 
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Ibr  the  young  etudent  to  learn  them  by  rote.  The  student  should 
rather  consider  the  connection  between  one  form  and  another ;  and 
notice  how  the  one  simple  plan  of  the  plant,  as  it  has  already  been 
illustrated^  is  worked  out  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  through  the 
manifold  diversity  of  forms  which  each  of  its  three  organs  of  vege* 
tation  —  root,  stem,  and  leaf —  is  made  to  assume. 

63.  This  we  are  now  ready  to  do.  That  is,  having  obtained  a 
g  neral  idea  of  vegetation,  by  tracing  the  plant  from  the  seed  and 
the  bud  into  the  herb,  shrub,  or  tree,  w%  proceed  to  contemplate  the 
principal  forms  under  which  these  three  organs  occur  in  different 
plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
study  the  morphology  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

64.  Of  these  three  organs,  the  root  is  the  simplest  and  the  least 
varied  in  its  modifications.  Still  it  exhibits  some  widely  different 
kinds.     Going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  commence  with 

65.  The  limple  Primary  Root*  which  most  plants  send  down  from 
the  root-end  of  the  embryo  as  it  grows  from  the  seed ;  as  we  havA 
seen  in  the  Maple  (Fig  5  -  7),  Morning-Glory  (Fig.  8  and  28), 
Beech  (Fig.  14,  15),  Oak  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  22-24),  &c  This, 
if  it  goes  on  to  grow,  makes  a  main  or  tap  root,  from  which  side- 
branches  here  and  there  proceed.  Some  plants  keep  this  mair  root 
throughout  their  whole  life,  and  send  off  only  small  side  bra>  ^hes  -, 
as  in  the  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  and  Radish  (Fig.  59)  :  and  in  some  trees, 
like  the  Oak,  it  takes  the  lead  of  the  side-branches  for  many  years, 
unless  accidentally  injured,  as  a  strong  tap-rooL  But  commonly 
the  main  root  divides  off  very  soon,  and  is  lost  in  the  branches. 
We  have  already  seen,  also,  that  there  may  be  at  the  beginning 

66.  Holtiple  Primary  Rooto.  We  have  noticed  them  in  the  Pump- 
kin (Fig.  10),  in  the  Pea  (Fig.  20),  and  \h  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  42). 
That  is,  several  roots  have  started  all  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
seedling  stem,  and  formed  a  bundle  or  cluster  (a  fascicled  root,  as 
it  is  called),  in  place  of  one  main  root  The  Bean,  as  we  observe 
in  Fig.  18,  begins  with  a  main  root  ^  but  some  of  its  branches  soon 
overtake  it,  and  a  cluster  of  roots  is  formed. 

67.  Absorption  of  Hoislare  by  Roots.  The  branches  of  roots  as  they 
grow  commonly  branch  again  and  again,  into  smaller  roots  or  rootlets  ; 
in  this  way  very  much  increasing  the  surface  by  which  the  plant 
connects  itself  with  the  earth,  and  absorbs  moisture  from  it.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  root  absorbs,  so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  new ; 
and  the  newer  the  roots  and  rootlets  are,  the  more  freely  do  they 
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imbibe.  Accordingly,  as  long  as  the  plant  grows  above  ground,  and 
expands  fresh  foliage,  Irom  which  moisture  much  of  (he  time  largely 
escapes  inlo  the  air,  so  long  it  continuea  to  extend  and  multiply  its 
roots  in  the  soil  beneath,  renewing  and  increasing  the  fresh  surfiice 
for  absorbing  moisture,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  frmn  above. 
And  when  growth  ceases  above  ground,  and  the  leaves  die  and  fall, 
or  no  longer  act,  then  the  roots  generally  stop  growing,  and  their 
soft  and  tender  tips  harden.  From  this  period,  therefore,  until 
growth  b^ns  anew  the  next  spring,  is  the  best  time  for  transplant- 
ing ;  espeually  for  trees  and  shrubs,  and  herbs  so  large  that  they 
cannot  well  be  removed  without  injuring  the  roots  very  mnch. 

68.  We  see,  on  considering  a  moment,  that  an  herb  or  a  tree 
consists  of  two  great  surfaces,  with  a  narrow  part  or  trunk  between 
them,— one  surface  spread  out  in  the  ^r,  and  the  other  in  the  soil. 
These  two  sur&ces  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other ;  and  the 
^  upper  draWs  lately  on  the  lower  for 

moisture.  Now,  when  the  leaves  fall 
from  the  tree  in  autumn,  the  vast  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  part  of  what  it  was  before; 
and  the  remainder,  being  covered  with 
a  firm  bark,  cannot  lose  much  by  evap- 
oration. In  common  herbs  the  whole 
surface  above  ground  perishes  in  au- 
tumn ;  and  many  of  the  rootlets  die  at 
the  same  time,  or  sotm  afterwards. 
So  that  the  living  vegetable  is  reduced 
for  the  time  to  the  smallest  compass, 
—  to  the  thousandth  or  hundred-thou- 
sandth part  of  what  it  was  shortly 
before,  —  and  what  remains  alive  rests 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  now  be 
transplanted  without  much  danger  of 
harm.  If  any  should  doubt  whether 
there  is  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter  size  of 
**  plants,  let    them   compare   a  lily-bulb 

with  the  full-grown  Lily,  ot  calculate  the  surface  of  foliage  which 

at  Um  igM-luin.    56.  i  liil  «(  ■!• 
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mpared  with  the  surface  of  its 


a  tree    exposes  to  the   a 

twig*- 

69.  The  absorbing  Burface  of  nota  is  very  much  greater 
it  appears  to  be,  on  account  of  the  root-liaire, 
or  slender  fibrils,  whkh  abound  on  the  fresh  and 
new  parts  of  roots.  These  may  be  seen  with 
aa  ordinary  magnify ing-glass,  or  even  by  the 
naked  eye  in  many  cases ;  as  in  the  root  of  a 
seedling  Maple  (Fig.  55),  where  the  sur&ce  is 
thickly  clothed  with  them.  They  are  not  root- 
lets of  ft  smaller  sort;  but,  when  more  magnified, 
are  seen  to  be  mere  elongations  of  the  surface 
(tf  the  root  into  slender  tubes,  which  througli 
their  very  delicate  walls  imbibe  moisture  lirom 
the  soil  with  great  avidity.  They  are  com- 
mooly  much  longer  than  those  shown  in  Fig. 
56,  which  represents  only  the  very  tip  of  a  root 
moderately  magnified.  Sraall  as  they  are  indi- 
vidually,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  absorbing 
surface  added  to  the  rootlets  by  the  countless 
numbers  of  these  tiny  tubes  is  very  great 

70.  Roots  intend- 
ed mmnly  for  ab- 
sorbing branch  free- 
ly, and  are  slender 

I  or  thread-like.     When  the  root  is  prin- 

cipally of  this  character  it  is  said  to  be 
jibrout ,'  as  in  Indian  Com  (Fig.  42), 
and  other  grain,  and  to  some  extent  in 
all  annual  plants  (41). 

71.  The  Boat  u  I  SlonhoDW  of  Pood. 

In  biennial  and  many  perennial  herbs 
(41),  the  root  answers  an  additional 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  season  it 
becomes  a  storehouse  of  nourishment, 
and  enlarges  or  thickens  as  it  receives 
H  the  accumulation.     Such  roots  are  said 

to  b«  ^fitihp ;  and  difierent  names  are  applied  to  them  according  to 
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their  ehapee.  We  may  divide  Uiem  all  into  two  kindi ;  Ist,  those 
coDsiating  of  one  main  root,  and  2d,  those  without  any  main  root. 

72.  The  first  are  merely  different  ahapes  of  the  Uqt-roof ;  which  ia 

Conical,  when  it  thickens  most  at  the  crown,  of  where  it  joins 
the  stem,  and  tapere  regularly  downwards  to  a  point,  aa  in  the 
Common  Beet,  the  Parsnip,  and  Carrot  (Fig.  58)  : 

TSirnipshaped  or  napiform,  when  greatly  thickened  above ;  but 
abruptly  becoming  slender  below ;  as  the  Tumip  (Fig.  57)  :  and, 

Spindk-thaped,  or  fugifomt,  when  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  both  ends ;  as  the  common  Radish  (Pig.  59). 

73.  In  the  second. kind,  where  there 
is  no  main  root,  the  store  of  nourishing 
matter  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  branches  or  cluster  of  roots  gener- 
ally, or  it  may  be  accumulated  in  some 
of  them,  aa  we  see  in  the  luberota  roots 
of  the  i^weet  Potato,  the  common  Peony, 
and  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  60). 

74.  All  but  the  last  of  these  illustra. 
Imtions  are  taken  from  biennial  plants. 
These  grow  with  a  large  tufl  of  leaves 
next  the  ground,  and  accumulate  nour- 
bbment  all  the  fir^t  summer,  and  store 
up  all  they  produce  beyond  what  b 
wanted  at  the  time  in  their  great  root, 

"  which  lives  over  the  winter.     We  know 

very  well  what  use  man  and  other  animals  make  of  this  elore  of  food, 
in  the  form  of  starch,  sugar,  jelly,  and  the  like.  From  the  second 
year's  growth  we  may  learn  what  use  the  plant  itself  makes  of  it 
The  new  shoots  then  feed  upon  it,  and  use  it  to  form  with  great 
^rapidity  branches,  flower-stalks,  blossoms,  fruit,  and  seed ;  and,  having 
used  it  up,  the  whole  plant  dies  when  the  seeds  have  ripened. 

75.  In  the  same  way  the  nourishment  contained  in  the  separate 
tuberous  roots  of  tbe  Sweet  Potato  and  the  Dahlia  (Fig  60)  is  fed 
upon  in  the  spring  by  tbe  buds  of  the  stem  they  belong  to ;  and 
as  they  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  they  likewise  die  and  decay. 
But  meanwhile  similar  stores  of  nourishment,  produced  by  tbe  second 
year's  vegetation,  are  deposited  in  new  roots,  which  live  through  th« 

via.  so.    ClitiUnd  UiliMniu  mu  or  U»  Dsblii,  wiU  tb*  ^mUim  of  U»  nam  Um; 
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next  winter,  and  sustain  the  third  spring's  growth,  and  so  on ;  — 
these  plants  being  j^^ennto/  (41),  or  lasting  year  after  year,  though 
each  particular  root  lives  little  more  than  one  year. 

76.  Many  things  which  commonly  pass  for  roots  are  not  really 
roots  at  alL  Common  potatoes  are  tuberous  parts  of  stems,  while 
sweet  potatoes  are  roots,  like  those  of  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  60).  The  dif- 
ference  between  them  will  more  plainly  appear  in  the  next  Lesson. 

77.  Secondary  Roots.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  original 
or  primary  root,  —  that  which  proceeded  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
first  joint  of  stem  in  the  plantlet  springing  from  the  seed,  —  and  its 
subdivisions.  We  may  now  remark,  that  any  other  part  of  the  stem 
will  produce  roots  just  as  well,  whenever  favorably  situated  for  it ; 
that  is,  when  covered  by  the  soil,  which  provides  the  darkness  and 
the  moisture  which  is  congenial  to  them.  For  these  secondary  roots, 
as  they  may  be  called,  partake  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of  the 
oi^n :  they  avoid  the  light,  and  seek  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground.  In  Indian  Com  we  see  roots  early  striking  from  the  second 
and  the  succeeding  joints  of  stem  under  ground,  more  abundantly 
than  from  the  first  joint  (Fig.  42).  And  all  stems  that  keep  up  a 
connection  with  the  soil  —  such  as  those  which  jcreep  along  on  or 
beneath  its  surface  —  are  sure  to  strike  root  from  almost  every  joint. 
So  will  most  branches  when  bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
the  soil :  and  even  cuttings  from  the  branches  of  most  plants  caL  be 
made  to  do  so,  if  properly  managed.  Propagation  by  buds  depends 
upon  this.  That  is,  a  piece  of  a  plant  which  has  stem  and  leaves, 
either  developed  or  in  the  bud,  may  be  made  to  produce  roots»  and 
so  become  an  independent  plant. 

78.  In  many  plants  the  disposition  to  strike  root  is  so  strong,  that 
they  even  will  spring  from  the  stem  above  ground.  In  Indian  Com, 
for  example,  it  is  well  known  that  roots  grow,  not  only  from  all  thoe^e 
joints  round  which  the  earth  is  heaped  in  hoeing,  but  also  from  those 
several  inches  above  the  soil :  and  other  plants  produce  them  from 
stems  or  branches  high  in  the  air.     Such  roots  are  called 

79.  Aerial  Boots*     All  the  most  striking  examples  of  these  are  met 

with,  as  we  might  expect,  in  warmer  and  damper  climates  than  ours, 

and  especially  in  deep  forests  which  shut  out  much  of  the  light ;  this 

being  unfavorable  to  roots.     The  Mangrove  of  tit>pical  shores,  which 

occurs  on  our  own  southern  borders ;  the  Sugar  Cane,  from  which 

roots  strike  just  as  in  Indian  Com,  only  from  higher  up  the  stem  ; 

the  Pandanus,  called  Screw  Pine   (not  from  its  resemblanr^e  to  a 

S&F--S 
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Pine-tree,  but  because  it  is  like  a  Pine-apple  plant)  ;  and  the  famous 
Banyan  of  India,  and  some  other  Fig-trees,  furnish  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  roots,  which  strike  from  the  stem  or  the  branches 
in  the  open  air,  and  at  length  reach  the  ground,  and  bury  them- 
selves, when  they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  roots. 

80.  Some  of  our  own  common  plants,  however,  produce  small 
aerial  rootlets  ;  not  for  absorbing  nourishment,  but  for  climbing.  By 
these  rootlets,  that  shoot  out  abundantly  from  the  side  of  the  stems 
and  branches,  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  the  Ivy  of  £urope,  and  our 
Poison  Rhus,  —  here  called  Poison  Ivy,  —  fasten  themselves  firmly 
to  walls,  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  oflen  ascending  to  a  great  height. 
Here  roots  serve  the  same  purpose  that  tendrils  do  in  the  Grape- 
Vine  and  Virginia  Creeper.  Another  form,  and  the  most  aerial  of 
all  roots,  since  they  never  reach  the  ground,  are  those  of 

81.  EpiphftrSf  or  Ai^PlantS.  These  are  called  by  the  first  name 
(which  means  growing  on  plants),  because  they  are  generally  found 
upon  the  tnmks  and  branches  of  trees  ;  —  not  that  they  draw  any 
nourishment  from  them,  for  their  roots  merely  adhere  to  the  bark, 
and  they  flourish  just  as  well  upon  dead  wood  or  any  other  con- 
venient support.  They  are  called  air-plants  because  they  really 
live  altogether  upon  what  they  get  from  the  air,  as  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  air-plants  grow  all  around 
us  without  attracting  any  attention,  because  they  are  small  or  hum- 
ble. Such  are  the  Lichens  and  Mosses  that  abound  on  the  trunks 
or  boughs  of  trees,  especially  on  the  shaded  side,  and  on  old  walls, 
fences,  or  rocks,  from  which  they  obtain  no  nourishment.  But  this 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  larger,  fiower-bearing  plants 
which  live  in  this  way.  These  belong  to  warm  and  damp  parts  of 
the  world,  where  there  is  always  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air.  The 
greater  part  belong  to  the  Orchis  family  and  to  the  Pine-Apple 
family ;  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  handsomest  flowers  known. 
We  have  two  or  three  flowering  air-plants  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  they  are  not  showy  ones.  One  of  them  is  an  Epidendrum 
growing  on  the  boughs  of  the  Great-flowered  Magnolia :  another  is 
the  Long-Moss,  or  Black  Moss,  so  called,  —  although  it  is  no  Moss 
at  all,  —  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  Oaks  and  Pines  in  all 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  (Fig  61  represents  both 
of  these.  The  upper  is  the  Epidendrum  conopseum ;  the  lower,  the 
Black  Moss,  Tillandsia  usneoides.) 

82.  Parautle  Planll  exhibit  roots  under  yet  another  remarkable 
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aspect.  For  these  are  not  merely  fixed  upon  other  plants,  as  ai^ 
planta  are,  but  strike  (heir  roots,  or  what  answer  to  roots,  into  them, 
and  feed  on  their  juices.  Not  only  Morilds  and  Blights  (which  are 
plants  of  very  low  organiza^on)  live  in  this  predacious  way,  hut 
many  flowering  herbs,  and  even  shrubs.  One  of  the  latter  is  the 
Mistletoe,  the  seed  of  which  gerrainat«a  on  the  bough  of  the  tree 
where  it  falls  or  is  led  by  birds;  and  the  forming  root  penetrates  the 
bark  and  engrafis  itself  into  the  wood,  to  which  it  hecmnes  united  as 
firmly  as  a  natural  hianch  to  its  parent  stem  ;  and  indeed  the  panuite 
lirc«  JDSt  as-  if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  tree  it  grows  and  feeds  on. 
A  naost  common  parasitic  herb  is  the  Dodder ;  which  abounds  in 
low  grounds  everywhere  in  summer,  and  coils  its  long  and  slender 
leafieu,  yellowish  stems  —  resembling  tangled  threads  of  yam  — 
round  and  round  the  stalks  of  other  plants ;  wherever  they  touch 
piercing  the  bark  with  minute  and  very  short  rootlets  in  the  form  of 
■uckers,  which  draw  out  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  plants  liud  hold 
of.  Other  parasitic  plants,  like  the  Beech-drops  and  Pine-sap,  fasten 
their  roots  under  ground  upon  the  roots  id  neighboring  plants,  and 
roh  them  of  their  rich  juices. 
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MORPHOLOGY    OF    STEMS    AND    BRANCHES. 

83.  The  growth  of  the  stem  in  length,  and  the  formation  oi 
branchesi  have  been  considered  already.  Their  growth  in  thick- 
ness we  may  study  to  more  advantage  in  a  hiter  Lesson.  The  very 
various  forms  which  they  assume  will  now  occupy  our  attention,  — 
beginning  with 

84.  The  Forms  of  Stems  and  Branehes  above  groond.    The  principal 

differences  as  regards  size  and  duration  have  been  mentioned  before 
(41);  namely,  the  obvious  distinction  of  plants  into  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  which  depends  upon  the  duration  and  size  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  is  accordingly 

JlerbaceotUj  when  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  year,  or  after 
blossoming. 

SuffriUescent,  when  the  bottom  of  the  stem  above  the  soil  is  a 
little  woody,  and  inclined  to  live  from  year  to  year. 

Suffruttcose,  when  low  stems  are  decidedly  woody  below,  but 
herbaceous  above. 

Fniticosey  or  shrribln/,  when  woody,  living  from  year  to  year,  and 
of  considerable  size,  —  not,  however,  more  than  three  or  four  tunes 
the  height  of  a  man. 

Arborescent,  when  tree-like  in  appearance,  or  approaching  a  tre^ 
in  size. 

Arboreous,  when  forming  a  proper  tree  trunk. 

85.  When  the  stem  or  branches  rise  above  ground  and  are  ap* 
parent  to  view,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  caulescent  (that  is,  to  have  a 
cauits  or  true  stem).  When  there  is  no  evident  stem  above  ground, 
but  only  leaves  or  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks,  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  acaulescenty  i.  e.  stemless,  as  in  the  Crocus,  Bloodroot,  conmion 
Violets,  &C.,  and  in  the  Beet,  Carrot,  and  Radish  (Fig.  59),  for  the 
first  season.  There  is  a  stem,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  only  it 
remains  on  or  beneath  the  ground,  and  is  sometimes  very  short. 
Of  course  leaves  and  flowers  do  not  arise  from  the  root  These 
concealed  sorts  of  stem  we  will  presently  study. 

86.  The  direction  taken  by  stems,  Sec,  or  their  mode  of  growth, 
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gives  rise  to  several  termsy  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  — - 
such  as 

Diffuse^  when  loosely  spreading  in  all  directions. 

DecUnedf  when  turned  or  bending  over*  to  one  side. 

Decumhenty  reclining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to  stand. 

Auurgent  or  ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards. 

Procumbent  6r  prostrate,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  first. 

Creeping,  or  repent,  when  prostrate  stems  on  or  just  beneath  the 
ground  strike  root  as  they  grow ;  as  does  the  White  Clover,  the 
little  Partridge-berry,  &c. 

Climbing,  or  scandent,  when  stems  rise  by  clinging  to  other  ob- 
jects for  support,  —  whether  by  tendrils,  as  do  the  Pea,  Grapo- 
Vine,  and  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  62) ;  by  their  twisting  leaf-stalks, 
as  the  Virgin's  Bower ;  or  by  rootlets,  like  the  Ivy,  Poison  Ivy,  and 
Trumpet  Creeper  (80). 

Twining,  or  voluble,  when  stems  rise  by  coiling  themselves  spirally 
around  other  stems  or  supports ;  like  the  Morning-Glory  and  the  Bean. 

87.  Certain  forms  of  stems  have  received  distinct  names.  The 
jointed  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges  is  called  by  botanists  a  culm ; 
and  the  peculiar  scaly  trunk  of  Palms  and  the  like  (Fig  47)  is 
sometimes  called  a  caudex,  A  few  forms  of  branches  the  gardener 
distinguishes  by  particular  names;  and  they  are  interesting  from 
their  serving  for  the  natural  propagation  of  plants  from  buds,  and 
for  suggesting  ways  by  which  we  artificially  multiply  plants  that 
would  not  propagate  themselves  without  the  gardener's  aid.  These 
are  suckers,  offsets,  stolons,  and  runners. 

88.  Soeken  are  ascending  branches  rising  from  stems  under  ground, 
such  as  are  produced  so  abundantly  by  the  Rose,  Raspberry,  and 
other  plants  said  to  multiply  "  by  the  root."  If  we  uncover  them, 
we  see  at  once  the  great  difference  between  these  subterranean 
{branches  and  real  roots.  They  are  only  creeping  branches  under 
ground.  Remarking  how  the  upright  shoots  from  these  branches 
become  separate  plants,  simply  by  the  dying  cff  of  the  connecting 
under-ground  stems,  the  gardener  expedites  the  result  by  cutting 
them  through  with  his  spade.  That  is,  he  propagates  the  plant  ^  by 
division." 

89.  Stolons  are  trailing  or  reclining  branches  above  ground,  which 
strike  root  where  they  touch  the  soil,  and  then  send  up  a  vigorous 
shoot,  which  has  roots  of  its  own,  and  becomes  an  independent  plant 
when  the  connecting  part  dies,  as  it  does  aft^r  a  while.    The  Currant 
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«nd  ths  Gooseberry  natursllj'  multiply  in  this  wa^,  as  well  n  bjr 
tuckers  (which  we  see  are  just  the  same  thing,  only  the  connecting 
part  is  concealed  under  grannd).  They  must  have  su^ested  the 
operation  of  lat/ering,  or  bending  down  and  covenng  with  etuih 
brancbea  which  do  not  naturally  make  ttolonB  ;  and  after  tbey  have 
taken  root,  as  they  almoet  always  will,  the  gardener  cuts  through 
tlie  connecting  stem,  and  so  converts  a  rooting  brant^  into  a  sepa- 
rale  plaoL 

90.  OftuU,  like  tboee  of  the  Hooieleek,  an  wily  short  stolons, 
with  a  crown  of  leaves  at  the  end. 

91.  KBDUnti  of  which  the  Strawberry  presents  the  molt  ^miliar 
example,  are  a  long  and  slender,  tendril-like,  leafless  form  of  creep- 
ing  branches.  Eacb  runner,  afler  having  grown  to  its  full  length. 
Strikes  root  from  the  tip,  and  6xes  it  to  the  ground,  then  forms  a  bud 
there,  which  develops  into  a  tufl  of  leaves,  and  so  gives  rise  to  a  new 
plant,  which  sends  out  new  runners  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In  this 
manner  a  single  Strawberry  plant  will  spread  over  a  large  space,  or 
produce  a  great  number  of  plants,  in  the  course  of  the  summer ;  —  all 
connected  at  first  by  the  slender  runners ,  but  these  die  in  the 
folkiwing  winter,  if  not  before,  and  leave  the  plants  as  so  many 
separate  individuals. 

02.  TCBdrill  are  branches  of  a  very  slender  sort,  like  runners,  not 
fastined  like  them  for  propagation,  and  therefore  always  destitutu 


of  buds  or  leaves,  but  intended  for  climbing.    Those  of  the  Grape* 
Vine,  of  the  Vii^inia  Creeper  (Fig.  62),  and  of  the  Cucumber  and 
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Sqaash  tribe  are  familiar  illustrations.  The  tendril  commonly  grows 
straight  and  outstretched  until  it  reaches  some  neighboring  support^ 
such  as  a  stem,  when  its  apex  hooks  around  it  to  secure  a  hold  i 
then  the  whole  tendril  shortens  itself  bj  coiling  up  spirally,  and  su 
draws  the  shoot  of  the  growing  plant  nearer  to  the  supporting  object 
When  the  Virginia  Creeper  climbs  the  side  of  a  building  or  the 
smooth  bark  of  a  tree,  which  the  tendrils  cannot  lay  hold  of  in  the 
usual  way,  their  tips  expand  into  a  flat  disk  or  sucker  (Fig.  62,  68), 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  wall  or  bark,  enabling  the  plant  to 
climb  over  and  cover  such  a  surface,  as  readily  as  the  Ivy  does  by 
means  of  its  sucker-like  little  rootlets.  The  same  result  is  effected 
by  different  organs,  in  the  one  case  by  branches  in  the  form  of  ten- 
drils ;  in  the  other,  by  roots. 

93.  Tendrils,  however,  are  not  alwajrs  branches ;  some  are  leaves, 
or  parts  of  leaves,  as  those  of  the  Pea  (Fig.  20).  Their  nature  in 
each  case  is  to  be  learned  from  their  position,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  leaf  or  of  a  branch.     In  the  same  way 

94.  Sploes  or  Thorns  sometimes  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  Bar- 
berry, where  their  nature  is  shown  by  their  situation  outside  of  an 
axillary  bud  or  branch.  In  other  words,  here  they  have  a  bud  in 
their  axil,  and  are  therefore  leaves;  so  we  shall  have  to  mention 
them  in  another  place.  Most  commonly  spines  are  stunted  and 
hardened  branches,  arising  from  the  axils  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Haw- 
thorn and  Pear.  A  neglected  Pear-tree  or  Plum-tree  shows  every 
gradation  between  ordinary  branches  and  thorns.  Thorns  sometimes 
branch,  their  branches  partaking  of  the  same  spiny  character:  in 
this  way  those  on  the  trunks  of  Honey-Locust  trees  (produced  from 
adventitious  buds,  58)  become  exceedingly  complicated  and  horrid. 
The  thorns  on  young  shoots  of  the  Honey- Locust  may  appear  some- 
what puzzling  at  first  view;  for  they  are  situated  some  distance 
above  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  Here  the  thorn  comes  from  the  upper- 
most of  several  supernumerary  buds  (59).  Prickles,  such  as  those 
of  the  Rose  and  Blackberry,  must  not  be  confounded  with  thorns : 
these  have  not  the  nature  of  branches,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  wood ;  but  are  only  growths  of  the  bark.  When  we  strip  off 
the  bark,  the  prickles  go  with  it 

95.  Still  stranger  forms  of  stems  and  branches  than  any  of  these 
are  met  with  in  some  tribes  of  plants,  such  as  Cactuses  (Fig.  76). 
These  will  be  more  readily  understood  afler  we  have  considered 
some  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
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96.  SabterraDean  Stems  and  Branches.  These  are  very  numerona 
and  various ;  but  they  are  commonly  overlooked,  or  eke  confounded 
with  roots.  From  their  situation  they  are  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
superficial  observer :  but  if  sought  for  and  examined,  they  will  well 
repay  the  student's  attention.  For  the  vegetation  that  is  carried  on 
under  ground  is  hardly  less  varied,  and  no  less  interesting  and  im. 
portant,  than  that  which  meets  our  view  above  ground.  All  their 
forms  may  be  referred  to  four  principal  kinds ;  namely,  the  Rhizth 
ma  or  Bootstocky  the  Tuber,  the  Corjiij  and  the  Bulk 

97.  The  Roolstoek,  or  Rhizoma,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  merely  a 
creeping  stem  or  branch  (86)  growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  or  partly  covered  by  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  so-called  creeping, 
running,  or  scaly  roots,  such  as  those  by  which  the  Mint  (Fig.  64), 
the  Scotch  Rose,  the  Couch-grass  or  Quick-grass,  and  many  other 
plants,  spread  so  rapidly  and  widely,  ^^by  the  root,"  as  it  is  said. 


That  these  are  really  stems,  and  not  roots,  is  evident  from  the  way 
in  which  they  grow;  from  their  consisting  of  a  succession  of  joints; 
and  from  the  leaves  which  they  bear  on  each  joint  (or  node,  as 
the  botanist  calls  the  place  from  which  leaves  arise),  in  the  form  of 
small  scales,  just  like  the  lowest  ones  on  the  upright  stem  next  the 
ground.  Like  other  stems,  they  also  produce  buds  in  the  axils  of 
these  scales,  showing  the  scales  to  be  leaves ;  whereas  real  roots 
bear  neither  leaves  nor  axillary  buds.  Placed,  as  they  ^re,  in  the 
damp  and  dark  soil,  such  stems  naturally  produce  roots,  just  as  the 
creeping  stem  does  where  it  lies  on  the  surface  of ^the  ground ;  but 
the  whole  appearance  of  these  roots,  their  downward  growth,  and 
their  mode  of  branching,  are  very  different  from  that  of  the  subter- 
ranean stem  they  spring  from. 

98.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  plants  with  these  running  rootstocks  take 
such  rapid  and  wide  possession  of  the  soil,  —  often  becoming  great 
pests  to  farmers, — and  why  they  are  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.    They  are 

FIG.  64.    Bootstockv,  or  creeping  ■ubtonaneaa  branchet,  of  the  Bepperaiiit. 
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always  perennials  (41)  ;  the  subterranean  shoots  live  over  the  first 
winter,  if  not  longer,  and  are  provided  with  vigorous  buds  at  every 
joint.  Some  of  these  buds  grow  in  spring  into  upright  stems,  bearing 
foliage,  to  elaborate  the  plant's  crude  food  into  nourishment,  and  at 
length  produce  blossoms  for  reproduction  by  seed ;  while  many  oth- 
ers, fed  by  nourishment  supplied  from  above,  form  a  new  generation 
of  subterranean  shoots ;  and  this  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  the 

Ciurse  of  the  season  or  in  succeeding  years.  Meanwhile  as  the  sub- 
rranean  shoots  increase  in  number,  the  older  ones,  connecting  the 
series  of  generations  into  one  body,  die  off  year  by  year,  liberating 
the  already  rooted  side-branches  as  so  many  separate  plants ;  and 
8o  on  indefinitely.  Cutting  these  running  rootstocks  into  pieces, 
therefore,  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough,  far  from  destroying  the  plant, 
only  accelerates  the  propagation;  it  converts  one  many-branched 
plant  into  a  great  number  of  separate  individuals.  Even  if  you 
divide  the  shoots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints  of  stem, 
each  piece  (Fig.  65)  is  already  a  plantlet,  with  its  roots  and  with  a 
bud  in  the  axil  of  its  scale-like  leaf  (either  latent  or  apparent),  and 
having  prepared  nourishment  enough  in  the  bit  of 
stem  to  develop  this  bud  into  a  leafy  stem ;  and  so 
a  single  plant  is  all  the  more  speedily  converted 
into  a  multitude.  Such  plants  as  the  Quick- 
grass  accordingly  realize  the  fable  of  the  Hy- 
dra ;  as  fast  as  one  of  its  many  branches  is  cut  « 
off,  twice  as  many,  or  more,  spring  up  in  Its  stead.  Whereas,  when 
the  subterranean  parts  are  only  roots,  cutting  away  the  stem  com- 
pletely destroys  the  plant,  except  in  the  rather  rare  cases  where  the 
root  produces  adventitious  buds  (58). 

99.  The  more  nourishment  rootstocks  contain,  the  more  readily  do 
separate  portions,  furnished  with  buds,  become  independent  plants. 
It  is  to  such  underground  stems,  thickened  with  a  large  amount  of 
starch,  or  some  similar  nourishing  matter  stored  up  in  their  tissue, 
that  the  name  of  rhizoma  or  rootstock  is  commonly  applied ;  —  such, 
for  example,  as  those  of  the  Sweet  Flag  or  Calamus,  of  Ginger,  of  Iris 
or  Flower-de-luce  (Fig.  133),  and  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  66). 

100.  The  rootstocks  of  the  common  sorts  of  Iris  of  the  gardens 
usually  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  partly  uncovered ;  and 
they  bear  real  leaves  (Fig.  133),  which  closely  overlap  each  other ; 

FfG.  65.    A  piece  of  the  ninoing  rootstock  of  tke  Peppermiut,  witli  Its  node  or  Joint,  and 
aa  axillaiy  bud  ready  to  glow. 
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the  joiots  (i.  e>  the  inttmodtt,  or  Bpaces  between  each  leif )  bemg 
very  shoil.  A^  the  leaves  die,  year  by  year,  aod  decay,  a  sear 
left  in  the  form  or  a  ring  murks  the  place  where  each  leaf  was 
oUwdied.  Instead  of  leaves,  rootstocks  buried  under  ground  txaor 
moiJy  beer  scales,  like  those  of  the  Mint  (Fig.  64),  which  ars  int- 
perfcct  leaves. 


101.  Some  rootstocks  are  marked  with  lai^  round  scars  of  a 
different  sort,  like  those  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  66),  which  gave 
this  name  to  the  plant,  from  their  looking  something  Hke  the  impres- 
sion of  a  seal  upon  wax.  Here  the  rootstock  sends  up  every  spring 
an  herbaceous  slalk  or  stem,  which  bears  the  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  dies  in  autumn  ;  and  the  teal  is  the  circular  scar  lefl  by  the 
death  and  separation  of  the  dead  stalk  from  the  living  rootstock. 
As  but  one  of  these  is  formed  each  year,  they  mark  the  limits  of  a 
year's  growth.  The  bud  at  the  end  of  the  rootstock  in  the  figure, 
which  was  taken  in  summer,  will  grow  the  next  spring  into  the  stalk 
of  the  season,  which,  dying  in  aatumn,  will  leare  a  similar  scar,  while 
another  bud  will  be  lurmed  farther  on,  crowniug  the  ever-advancing 
summit  or  growing  end  of  the  stem. 

J02.  As  each  year's  growth  of  stem,  in  all 
these  cases,  makes  its  own  roots,  it  soon  becomes 
independent  of  the  older  parts.  And  after  a 
certain  age,  a  portion  dies  off  behind,  every 
year,  about  as  fast  as  it  increases  at  the  grow- 
ing end  i  —  death  following  life  with  equal  and 
tertain  step,  witli  only  a  narrow  internal  be- 
tween. In  vigorous  plants  of  Solomon's  Seal 
or  Iris,  the  living  rootstock  is  several  inches  or 
a  foot  in  length ;  while  in  the  short  rootstock  of 

Fta.  fiS.    Bwlflock  of  SolomoBl  Bui,  with  lh«  baiioDi  ofih*  iMlk  oTihc  hu«i,  tml  tb* 
kod  fat  Ik*  nail  yHr>i  (rawlh. 
FI6.  67.    TliavsiyibiinnniMaekudlHidDfiTrUlluniaiBlnlwaai. 
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Trillium  or  Birthroot  (Fig.  67)  life  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
span,  only  an  inch  or  less  intervening  between  death  beneath  and 
joung  life  in  the  strong  bud  annually  renewed  at  the  summit 

103.  A  Toter  is  a  thickened  portion  of  a  rootstock.  When  slender 
subterranean  branches,  like  those  of  the  Quick-grass  or  Mint  (Fig. 
64),  become  enlarged  at  the  growing  end  by  the  accumulation  there 
of  an  abundance  of^  solid  nourishing  matter,  tubers  are  produced,  like' 
those  of  the  Nut-grass  of  the  Southern  States  (which  accordingly  be- 
comes a  greater  pest  even  than  the  Quick-grass),  and  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  and  the  Potato.  The  whole  formation  may  be  seen  at  a 
|;lance  in  Figure  68,  which  represents  the  subterranean  growth  of  a 
Potato-plant,  and  shows  the  tubers  in  all  their  stages,  from  shoots 
just  beginning  to  enlarge  at  the  tip,  up  to  fully-formed  potatoes. 
And  Fig.  69,  —  one  of  the  forming  tubers  moderately  magnified,  — 
plainly  shows  the  leaves  of  this  thickening  shoot,  in  the  form  of  little 
scales.  It  is  under  these  scales  that  the  etfes  appear  (Fig.  70) : 
and  these  are  evidently  axillary  buds  (43). 


10 


104.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  economy  or  mode  of  life 
of  the  Potato-plant^  and  similar  vegetables,  as  shown  in  the  mor- 

FIG.  68.    Forming,  tiibera  of  tho  Potato.    69.  One  of  the  very  young  potatoes,  moderate^ 
magnified.    70.  Slice  of  a  portion  Uirmigh  an  eye,  more  magnified. 
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phology  of  the  branches,  —  that  is,  in  the  different  forms  they  appear 
ander,  and  the  purposes  they  serve.  The  Potato-plant  has  tliree 
principal  forms  of  branches :  —  1.  Those  that  bear  ordinary  leaves, 
expanded  in  the  air,  to  digest  what  they  gather  from  it  and  what 
the  roots  gather  from  the  soil,  and  convert  it  into  nourishment. 
2.  Afler  a  while  a  second  set  of  branches  at  the  summit  of  the 
plant  bear  flowers,  which  form  fruit  and  seed  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
nourishment  which  the  leaves  have  prepared.  3.  But  a  larger  part 
of  this  nourishment,  while  in  a  liquid  state,  is  carried  down  the  stem, 
into  a  third  sort  of  branches  under  ground,  and  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  starch  at  their  extremities,  which  become  tubers,  or  deposi- 
tories of  prepared  solid  food; — just  as  in  the  Turnip,  Carro', 
Dahlia,  &c.  (Fig.  57-60),  it  is  deposited  in  the  root  The  use 
of  the  store  of  food  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  autumn  the  whole 
plant  dies,  except  the  seeds  (if  it  formed  them)  and  the  tubers ;  and 
the  latter  are  lefl  disconnected  in  the  ground.  Just  as  that  small 
portion  of  nourishing  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  seed  (3,  and 
Fig.  34)  feeds  the  embryo  when  it  germinates,  so  the  much  larger 
portion  deposited  in  the  tuber  nourishes  its  buds,  or  eyes,  when  they 
likewise  grow,  the  next  spring,  into  new  plants.  And  the  great 
supply  enables  them  to  shoot  with  a  greater  vigor  at  the  beginning, 
and  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  vegetation  than  the  seedling 
plant  could  do  in  the  same  space  of  time  ;  which  vegetation  in  turn 
may  prepare  and  store  up,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
the  largest  quantity  of  solid  nourishing  material,  in  a  form  most 
available  for  food.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  man  has  transported 
the  Potato  from  the  cool  Andes  of  South  America  to  other  cool  cli- 
mates, and  makes  it  yield  him  a  copious  supply  of  food,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  season  is  too  short,  or  the  summer's  heat  too 
little,  for  profitably  cultivating  the  principal  grain-plants. 

105.  All  the  sorts  of  subterranean  stems  or  branches  distinguished 
by  botanists  pass  into  one  another  by  gradations.  We  have  seen 
how  nearly  related  the  tuber  is  to  the  rootstock,  and  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  proper  name  to  use. 
So  likewise, 

106.  Th3  Corai,  or  Solid  Bulb,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Turnip  and 
the  Crocus  (Fig.  71),  is  just  a  very  short  and  thick  rootstock;  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  71  with  Fig.  67.  Indeed,  it  grows 
60  very  little  in  length,  that  it  is  oflen  much  broader  than  long,  as 
in  the  Indian  Turnip,  and  the  Cyclamen  of  our  greenhouses.    Corms 
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are  usoallj  upright,  producing  buds  on  their  upper  surface  and 

nx>ts  from  the  lower.    But  (as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  here  figured) 

buds  may  shoot  from  just  above  any  of  the  faint  cross  lines  or 

rings,  which  are  the  scars  leil  by  the  death 

and  decay  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  former 

leaves.     That  is,  these  are  axillary  buds.     In 

these  extraordinary  (just  as  in  ordinary)  stems, 

jthe  buds  are  either  axillary  or  terminal.    The 

whole  mode  of  growth  is  just  the  same,  only 

the  corm  does  not  increase  in  length  faster 

than  it  does  in  thickness.     After  a  few  years 

some  of  the  buds  grow  into  new  conns  at  the 

expense  of  the  old  one ;  the  young  ones  taking 

the  nourishment  from  the  parent,  and  storing 

up  a  large  part  of  it  in   their  own  tissue. 

When  exhausted  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 

flowering,  the  old  corm  dies,  and  its  shrivelled 

and  decaying  remains  may  be  found  at  the  side  of  or  beneath  the 

present  generation,  as  we  see  in  the  Crocus  (Fig.  71). 

107.  The  corm  of  a  Crocus  is  commonly  covered  with  a  thin  and 
dry,  scaly  or  fibrous  husk,  consisting  of  the  dead  remains  of  the  bases 
of  former  leaves.  When  this  husk  consists  of  many  scales,  there  is 
scarcely  any  distinction  left  between  the  conn  and 

108.  The  Bolb.  This  is  an  extremely  short  subterranean  stem, 
usually  much  broader  than  high,  producing  roots  from  underneath, 
and  covered  with  leaves  or  the  bases  of  leaves,  in  the  form  of  thick- 
ened scales.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  a  corm,  or  solid  bulb,  only 
it  bears  an  abundance  of  leaves  or  scales,  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  bulk.  Or  we  may  regard  it  as  a  bud,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  scales.  Compai*e  a  Lily-bulb  (Fig.  73)  with  the  strong  scaly 
buds  of  the  Hickory  and  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  48  and  49),  and  the 
resemblance  will  be  apparent  enough. 

109.  Bulbs  serve  the  same  purpose  as  tubers,  rootstocks,  or  corms. 
The  main  difference  is,  that  in  these  the  store  of  food  for  future 
growth  is  deposited  in  the  stem ;  while  in  the  bulb,  the  greater  part 
is  deposited  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  changing  them  into  thick 
scales,  which  closely  overlap  or  enclose  one  another,  because  the 
stem  does  not  elongate  enough  to  separate  them.    That  the  scales 

FIG.  71.    Conn  or  lolid  bulb  of  a  Crocus.    72.  The  lama,  cut  throu^i  lenfUiwlM. 
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af  tlie  bulb  are  the  ba«es  of  leaves  may  be  seen  at  once  by  follow- 
ing  any  of  the  ground-leaTCa  (root-leaves  aa  they  are  incom-ctly 
called)  down  to  iheir 
ori^n  in  the  bnlb. 
Fig.  75  represents 
one  of  them  from 
the  White  Lily ;  ihe 
thickened  base,  which 
makes  a  scale,  being 
cut  off  below,  to  show 
its  thickness.  After 
n  T*  having  lasted  its  time 

and  served  its  purpose  as  foliage,  the  green  leaf  dies,  down  to  the 
thickened  base,  which  remains  as  a  Bcale  of  the  bulb.  And  year 
after  year,  as  the  bulb  grows  from  the  centre,  to  produce  the  vege- 
tation and  the  flowers  of  the  season,  the  outer  scales  yield  up  Ibeir 
store  of  nourishment  for  the  parpose,  and  perish. 

110.  Each  scale,  being  a  leaf,  may  have  a  bud  in  its  axiL     Some 
of  these  buds  grow  into  leafy  and  flowering  stems 

above  ground  :  others  grow  into  new  bulbs,  feeding 
on  the  parent,  and  at  length  destroying  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  corms  do,  as  just  described  (106).  j 

111.  When  the  scales  are  broad  and  enwrap  all 
that  is  within  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  coats,  one 
over  another,  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tunieaud  or  coated. 
The  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Leek,  and  Onion  afford  such 
fitmiliar  examples  of  coaled  bulbs  that  no  figure  is 
needed.  When  the  scales  are  narrow  and  separate, 
BB  in  the  Lily  (Fig.  73),  the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tcaly. 

112.  BDlbltb  are  small  bulbs  formed  above  ground 
on  some  plants ;  as  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
common  bulbiferous  Lily  of  the  gardenia,  and  often  in 
the  flower-clusters  of  the  Leek  and  Onion.  They  are 
plainly  nothing  but  bulbs  with  thickened  scales.     They 

never  grow  into  branches,  but  detach  themselves  when  „ 

lull  grown,  and  fall  to  Ihe  ground,  to  take  root  there  and  form 

113.  From  the  few  illustrations  already  given,  attentive  eludents 

FIO,  73.    BulboflheMudowMOnadll.ily.    7*.  Tin  mm.,  rm  Uironihlmithwlw. 
FIO.  79.     A  \o<Km  \nl  oi  V/\t<,u  Lily,  with  iu  but  iuhIh'  tnniai  thltknnHl  IniaaDulb 
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ean  hardly  fail  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  what  is  meant  bj  morphology 
in  Botany ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  apply  its  simple  principles  for 
themselves  to  all  forms  of  vegetation.  They  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting to  identify  all  these  various  subterranean  forms  with  the  com- 
mon plan  of  vegetation  above  ground.  There  is  the  same  structure, 
and  the  same  mode  of  growth  in  reality,  however  diiiferent  in  ap- 
pearance, and  however  changed  the  form,  to  suit  particular  conditions, 
or  to  accomplish  particular  ends.  It  id  plain  to  see,  already,  that 
the  plant  is  constructed  according  to  a  plcm,  —  a  very  simple  one,  — 
which  is  exhibited  by  all  vegetables,  by  the  extraordinary  no  less 
than  by  the  ordinary  kinds ;  and  that  the  same  organ  may  appear 
under  a  great  many  different  shapes,  and  fulfil  very  different  ofRces. 

114.  These  extraordinary  shapes  are  not  confined  to  subterra- 
nean vegetation.  They  are  all  repeated  in  various  sorts  ell  fietkjf 
fUxnU  ;  in  the  Houseleek,  Aloe,  Agave  (Fig.  82),  and  in  the  many 
and  strange  shapes  which  the  Cactus  family  exhibit  (Fig.  76) ; 
shapes  which  imitate  rootstocks,  tubers,  corms,  &^  above  ground. 
All  ^ese  we  may  regard  as 

115.  GomoHdated  Forms  of  Tcgetation.  While  ordinary  plants  are 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  great  spread  of  surface  (131),  these 
are  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  surface  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk.  The  Cereus  genus  of  Cactuses,  for  ex- 
ample, consisting  of  solid  columnar  trunks  (Fig.  76,  5),  may  be 
likened  to  rootstocks.  A  green  rind  serves  the  purpose  of  foliage ; 
but  the  surface  is  as  nothing  compared  with  an  ordinary  leafy  plant 
of  the  same  bulk.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  largest  Cactus  known, 
the  Giant  Cereus  of  the  Gila  River  (Fig.  76,  in  the  background), 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  fif^y  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  common  leafy 
tree  of  the  same  height,  such  as  that  in  Fig.  54,  and  estimate  how 
vastly  greater,  even  without  the  foliage,  the  surface  of  the  latter^ 
is  than  that  of  the  former.  Compare,  in  the  same  view,  an  Opuntia 
or  Prickly-Pear  Cactus,  its  stem  and  branches  formed  of  a  succes- 
sion of  thick  and  flattened  joints  (Fig.  76,  a),  which  may  be  likened 
to  tubers,  or  an  Epiphyllum  ((f),  with  shorter  and  flatter  joints,  with 
an  ordinaiy  leafy  shrub  or  herb  of  equal  size.  And  finally,  in 
Melon-Cactuses  or  Echinocactus  (c),  with  their  globular  or  bulb-like 
shapes,  we  have  plants  in  the  compactest  shape ;  their  spherical  fig- 
are  being  such  as  to  expose  the  least  possible  amount  of  its  bulk 
to  the  air. 

116.  These  consoitdcUed  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed 
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for  very  dry  regions  ;  and  in  euch  only  are  they  found.  Similarly, 
bulbous  and  corni-b«ar:ng  plants,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  a 
form  of  Tegetation  which  in  the  growing  season  may  expand  a  large 
Sur&ce  to  the  ur  and  light,  while  during  the  period  of  rest  the 
living  vegetable  is  reduced  to  a  globe,  or  Eolid  form  of  the  least 
possible  surface ;  and  this  is  protected  by  its  outer  coats  of  dead 
and  dry  scales,  as  well  as  by  its  situation  under  ground.  Such 
plants  exhibit  another  and  very  similar  adaptation  to  a  season  of 
droughL  And  they  mainly  belong  to  countries  (such  as  Southern 
Africa,  and  parts  of  ihe  interior  of  Oregon  and  California)  wbich 
have  a  long  hot  season  during  which  little  or  no  rain  lalls,  when, 
their  stalks  and  foliage  above  and  their  roots  beneath  being  early  cut 
off  by  drought,  the  plants  rest  securely  in  their  compact  bulbs,  filled 
with  nourishment,  and  retaining  their  mdsture  with  great  tenacity, 
until  the  rainy  season  comes  round.  Tben  they  shoot  forth  leaves 
and  flowers  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  what  was  perliaps  a  desert 
of  arid  sand  becomes  green  wilb  foliage  and  gay  with  blossoms, 
almost  in  a  day.  This  will  be  more  perfectly  understood  when  the 
nature  and  use  of  foliage  have  been  more  fully  considered.  (Fig.  76 
represents  several  forms  of  Cactus  vegetation.) 
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LESSON  VII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    LEA  YES. 

117.  In  describing  the  BHbterranean  forms  of  the  stem,  we  hare 
been  led  to  nodce  ahreadj  some  of  the  remarkable  forms  undet 
which  leaves  occur ;  namelj,  as  sccdes,  sometimes  small  and  thin,  as 
those  of  the  rootstocks  of  the  Quick-grass,  or  the  Mint  (Fig.  64), 
sometimes  large  and  thick,  as  those  of  bulbs  (Fig.  73-75),  where 
thej  are  commonly  larger  than  the  stem  they  belong  to.  We  have 
seen,  too^  in  the  second  Lesson^  the  seed-leaves  (or  cotyledons)  in 
forms  as  unlike  foliage  as  possible ;  and  in  the  third  Lesson  we  have 
spoken  of  bud-scales  as  a  sort  of  leaves.  So  that  the  botanist  recog- 
nizes the  leaf  under  other  forms  than  that  of  foliage. 

118.  We  may  call  foliage  the  natural  form  of  leaves,  and  look 
upon  the  other  sorts  as  special  formSf  -^  as  transformed  leaves :  by 
this  term  meaning  only  that  what  would  have  been  ordinary  leaves 
under  other  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  those  on  shoots  of  Mint, 
Fig.  64,  had  these  grown  upright  in  the  air,  instead  of  creeping  under 
ground)  are  developed  in  special  forms  to  serve  some  particular 
purpose.  For  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  having  designed  plants 
upon  one  simple  plan,  just  adapts  this  plan  to  all  cases.  So,  when- 
ever any  special  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished,  no  new  instruments 
or  organs  are  created  for  it,  but  one  of  the  three  general  organs  of 
the  vegetable,  rooiy  stem,  or  leaf  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose,  and 
is  adapted  to  it  by  taking  some  peculiar  form. 

119.  It  is  the  study  of  the  varied  forms  under  this  view  that  con- 
stitutes Morphology  (61),  and  gives  to  this  part  of  Botany  such  great 
interest  We  have  already  seen  stems  and  roots  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  But  leaves  appear  under  more  various  and  widely 
different  forms,  and  answer  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  do 
both  the  other  organs  of  the  plant  put  together.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, then, /eave<  as  foHageyBXi^  leases  as  something  else  than  foliage. 
As  we  ,have  just  been  noticing  cases  of  leaves  that  are  not  foliage, 
we  may  consider  these  first,  and  enumerate  the  principal  kinds. 

120.  leaVft  BS  Depositories  of  Food.     Of  these  we  have  had  plenty 
of  instances  in  the  seed-leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Almond,  Apple- 
ts 
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seed  (Fig.  II),  Beech  (Fig.  13-15),  the  Bean  and  Pea  (Fig.  16- 

20),  the  Oak  (Fig.  21, 22),  and  Horeecbestnut  (Fig.  23,  24)  ;  where 

the  food  upon  which  the  plantlet  feeds  when  it   springs  from  the 

seed  is  stored  up  in  its  cotyledons  or  first  leaves.     And  we  have 

noticed  how  very  unlike  foliage  such  leaves  are.     Yet  in  some  case», 

as  in  the  Pampkin  (Fig.  10),  they 

actually  grow  into  green  leaves  as 

they  get  rid  of  their  burden. 

121.  Balb-SMltS  (Fig.  7S-75)  of. 
fer  another  instance,  which  we  were 
considering  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Lesson.  Here  a  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment prepared  in  the  foliage  of  one 
year  is  stored  up  in  the  Pcales,  or 
subterranean  thickened  leaves,  for  the 
early  growth  and  flowering  of  the  next 
year ;  and  this  enables  the  flowers  to 
appear  before  the  leaves,  or  as  soon 
as  they  do;  as  in  Hyacinths,  Snow, 
drops,  and  many  bulbous  plants. 

122.  LeiTH  u  Bnil-uala,  Ac.  True 
to  its  nature,  the  stem  produces 
leaves  even  under  ground,  where 
they  canuot  serve  as  foliage,  and 
where  often,  as  on  roolstocks  and 
tubers  (9? -103),  they  are  not  of 
any  use  that  we  know  of.  In  such 
cases  they  usually  appear  as  thin 
scales.  So  the  first  leaves  of  the 
stems  of  herbs,  as  they  sprout  from 
the  ground,  are  generally  mere  scales, 
such  as  those  of  an  Asparagus  shoot ; 
and  such  are  the  first  leaves  on  the 
stem  of  the  seedling  Oak  (Fig.  22) 
and  the  Pea  (Fig.  20).  Similar 
scales,  however,  often  serve  an  im- 
portant purpose;  as  when  they  form  the  covering  of  buds,,  where 
they  protect  the  tender  parts  within    (44).      That  bud-ecales  are 

■  d*¥«lopinf  bud  of  III 
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leaves  u  plainly  shown,  in  many  cases,  by  the  gradual  transition 
between  them  and  the  first  foliage  of  the  shoot.  The  Common  Lilao 
and  the  Shell-bark  Hickory  are  good  instances 
€^  the  sort.  But  the  best  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Low  Sweet  Buckeye  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  is  oflen  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  From  one  and  the  same 
growing  bud  we  may  oflen  find  all  the  grada- 
tions which  are  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

123.  kftTes  IS  Spiim  occur  in  several  plants. 
The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Barberry.  In  almost  any  summer  shoot, 
most  of  the  gradations  may  be  seen  between  the 
ordinary  leaves,  with  sharp  bristly  teeth,  and 
leaves  which  are  reduced  to  a  bi^anching  spine 
or  thorn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  fact  that 
the  spines  of  the  Barberry  produce  a  leaf-bud 
in  their  axil  ekso  proves  them  to  be  leaves. 

124.  Lea?M  IS  Tendrils  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Pea  and  the  Vetch  (Fig.  20,  127),  where  the 
upper  part  of  each  leaf  becomes  a  tendril,  which 

the  plant    uses  to 

climb  by;  and  in 

one  kind  of  Yetch  the  whole  leaf  is 

such  a  tendril. 

1 25.  leaves  ti  Plteheriy  or  hollo w  tubes, 

are  familiar  to  us  in  the  common  Pitcher* 
planter  Side-saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia, 
Fig.  79)  of  our  bogs.  These  pitchers 
are  generally  half-full  of  water,  in  which 
flies  and  other  insects  are  drowned,  ofleiii 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a  rich 
manure  for  the  plant,  no  doubt ;  though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  this  to  be  the 
/^^  design  of  the  pitcher.     Nor  do  we  per- 

//  if  ceive  here  any  need  of  a  contrivance 

to  hold  water,  since  the  roots  of  these 
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plants  are  always  well  supplied  by  the  wet  bogs  where  they  grow. 


PIG.  78.    SuiDiner  tliooc  of  Barberry,  ahowing  tb«  tnuisHlon  of  Ioetm  into  vpAnei. 
FtG.  TOi    Latf  efMffaeonia  jWHpiii— ,  eutiw,  «d  Motlwr  with  iho  wpfrnt  part  cat  oft 
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126.  ICBTtt  U  Flf-lnpi.     Insects  are  caught  in  another  way,  and 
more  expertly,  by  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  plants  of  thi« 

country,  the  IKonsa  or  Venua'a  Fly- 
trap, which  grons  in  the  sandy  bogs 
around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina- 
Here  (Fig.  81)  each  leaf  bears  at  its 
summit  an  appendage  which  opens  and 
shuts,  in  shape  something  like  a  ateel- 
trap,  and  operating  much  like  one.  For 
when  open,  as  it  commonly  is  when  iho 
sun  shines,  no  sooner  does  a  fly  alight 
on  its  surface,  and  brush  against  any 
one  of  the  several  long  bristles  that  grow 
there,  than  the  trap  suddenly  closes, 
often  capturing  the  intruder,  pressing  it 
all  the  harder  for  its  struggles,  and  com- 
monly depriving  it  of  life.  If  the  fly 
f,  escapes,  the  trap  soon  slowly  opens,  and 

Is  ready  for  another  capture.     When  retained,  the  insect  is  after  a 

time  moistened  by  a  secretion  from  minute  glands  of  the  inner  snr- 

race,andisapparenllydigested!   Howsuch 

and  various  other  movements  are  made  by 

plants,  —  some  as  quick  as  in  this  case, 

others  very  .'low,  but  equally  wonderful, — 

must  be  considered  in  a  future  Lei^son. 

127.  LcBTCt  KTvlDg  IwUi  Ordiou?  isd 

Speeill  PDrpoui.  Let  us  now  remark,  that 
the  same  leaf  frequently  answers  its  gen- 
era purpose,  as  foliage,  and  some  special 
purpose  besides.  For  example,  in  the  Dio- 
mea,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  it,  acts  as  foliage,  while  the 
appendage  serves  its  niysterious  purpose 
as  a  fly-catcher.  In  the  Pea  and  Vetch 
(Fig.  20,  127),  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf 

is  foliage,  the  upper  a  tendril.  In  the  Pitcher-plants  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Nepenthes,  Fig.  80)  which  are  not  rare  in  conserra- 
toiies,  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  expanded  and  acts  as  foliage ; 
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farther  on,  it  is  contracted  into  a  tendril,  enabling  the  plant  to  climb ; 
the  end  of  this  tendril  is  then  expanded  into  a  pitcher,  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  and  on  the  end  of  this  is  a  lid,  which  exactly 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  until  after  it  is  iiill  grown,  when  the 
lid  opens  bj'  a  hinge  I     But  the  whole  is  only  one  leAf. 

128,  So  in  the  root-leaves  of  the  Tulip  or  the  Lily  (Fig.  75), 
while  the  green  leaf  is  preparing  nourishment  throughout  the  grow- 
liog  season,  its  base  under  ground  is  thickened  into  a  reservoir  for 
Bloring  up  a  good  part  of  the  nourishment  for  next  year's  use. 

129.  Finally,  the  whole  leaf  ofien  serves  both  as  foliage,  to  pre- 
pare nourishment,  and  as  a  depository  to  store  it  up.  Thb  takes 
place'  in  all  fleshy-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  Houseleek,  the  Ice- 
plant,  and  various  sorts  of  Mesembryanthemum,  in  the  Live-for-ever 
erf*  the  gardens  to  some  extent,  and  very  strikingly  in  the  Aloe,  and 
in  the  Century-plant,  In  the  latter  it  is  only  the  green  surface  of 
these  Urge  and  thick  leaves  (of  three  to  five  feet  in  length  on  a 
strong  plant,  and  oflen  three  to  six  inches  thick  near  the  base)  which 
acts  as  foliage ;  the  whole  interior  is  white,  like  the  interior  of  a 
potato,  and  almost  as  heavily  loaded  with  starch  and  other  nourish- 
ing  matter.  (Fig.  82  represents  a  young  Century-plant,  Agave 
Americana.) 
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LESSON  VIII. 

MORPHOLOGY    OF    LEAVES    AS    FOLIAGE. 

130.  Haying  in  the  last  Lesson  glanced  at  some  of  the  special 
fir  extraordinaiy  forms  and  uses  of  leaves,  we  now  return  to  leaves 
in  their  ordinary  condition,  namely,  as  foliage.  We  regard  this  as 
the  natural  state  of  leaves.  For  although  they  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  other  and  very  various  ways,  as  we*  have  just  seen, 
still  their  proper  office  in  vegetation  is  to  serve  as  foliage.  In  this 
view  we  may  regard 

131.  leaves  as  a  ContriTanee  for  Iscfeasing  the  Sorfoee  of  that  large 

part  of  the  plant  which  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  the  air.  This  is 
shown  by  their  expanded  form,  and  ordinarily  slight  thickness  in 
comparison  with  their  length  and  breath.  While  a  Melon-Cactus 
(115,  Fig.  76)  is  a  striking  example  of  a  plant  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  surface  for  its  bulk,  a  repeatedly  branching  leafy 
herb  or  tree  presents  the  largest  possible  extent  of  surface  to  the 
air.  The  actual  amount  of  surface  presented  by  a  tree  in  full  leaf 
is  much  larger  than  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  Thus,  the  Wash- 
ington Elm  at  Cambridge  —  a  tree  of  no  extraordinary  size  —  was 
some  years  ago  estimated  to  produce  a  crop  of  seven  millions  of 
leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of  200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five 
acres,  of  foliage. 

132.  What  is  done  by  the  foliage  we  shall  have  to  explain  in 
another  place.  Under  the  present  head  we  are  to  consider  ordinary 
leaves  as  to  their  parts  and  their  shapes. 

133.  The  Parts  of  the  Leaf.  The  principal  part  of  a  leaf  is  the 
blade,  or  expanded  portion,  one  face  of  which  naturally  looks  towaixl 
the  sky,  the  other  towards  the  earth.  The  blade  is  often  raised  on 
a  stalk  of  its  own,  and  on  each  side  of  the  stalk  at  its  base  there  is 
sometimes  an  appendage  called  a  stipule.  A  complete  leaf,  there- 
fore consists  of  a  blade  (Fig.  83,  b),  a  foot'Stalk  or  leaf -stalky  called 
ihQ  petiole  (p),  and  a  paiir  o^  stipiUes  (st).     See  also  Fig.  136. 

134.  It  is  the  blade  which  we  are  now  to  describe.  This,  as 
being  the  essential  and  conspicuous  part,  we  generally  r^ard  as  the 
leaf:  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  to  particularize,  that  we  speak  of 
the  bladsj  or  lamina^  of  the  leaf. 
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135.  Without  here  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  aaatomy  of 
the  leaf,  we  may  remark,  that  leaves  consist  of  two  sorts  of  mate- 
rial, Tiz. :  1.  the  gr»tn  pulp,  or  parmehj/ma ;  and  2.  the  fhroat 
framework,  or  skdeton,  which  exteads  throughout  the  sofl  greeu 
pulp  and  supports  it,  giving  the  leaf  a  strength  and  firmness  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Besides,  the  whole  sur^ice  is  oot- 
ered  with  a  transparent  skin,  called  the 

epidermis,  like  that  which  covers  the 
Burikce  of  the  shoots.  Sex. 

136.  The  framework  consists  of 
mood, — a  fibrous  and  tough  material 
which  runs  from  the  stem  thixHigh  the 
leaf-«talk,  when  there  is  one,  in  the 
form  of  parallel  threads  or  bundles  of  fr 
fibres ;  and  in  the  blade  these  spread 
out  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  form 
the  ribf  and  vetTis  'of  the  leaf.  The 
Blout  m^  branches  of  the  fmmework 
(Uke  those  m  Fig.  50)  are  called  the 
ribt.  When  there  is  only  one,  as  in 
Fig.  83,  tec,  or  a  middle  one  decid- 
edly larger  tiian  the  rest,  it  is  cnlled  » 

the  midrib.     The  smaller  divisions   are  termed  vei'ru  ,*  and  their 
still  smaller  subdlvieiona,  veiniets. 

137.  The  latter  subdivide  again  and  agun,  until  they  become  en 
fine  that  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  hollow  ;  forming  tubes  by  which  the  sap  is 
brought  into  the  leaves  and  carried  to  every  part  The  arrangement 
of  the  framework  in  the  blade  is  termed  the 

138.  TcialiOD,  or  mode  of  veining.  This  corresponds  so  complete- 
ly with  the  general  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  kind  of  division 
when  tlie  blade  is  dividiul  or  lobed,  Ibat  the  readiest  way  to  study 
and  arrange  the  forms  of  leaves  is  first  lo  consider  their  veining. 

139.  Various  as  it  appears  in  different  leaves,  the  veining  is  all 
reducible  U>  two  principal  kinds ;  namely,  the  paraUeUveined  and  the 
lutttd-vtined. 

140.  In  netled-veined  (also  colled  rttictdated)  leaves,  the  veins 
hraocli  off  from  the  main  rib  or  ribs,  divide  into  finer  and  finer 

na.n    LMfoftteOuiiin-'  t,  blkd*  i  r,  jmUoI*  ;  il,  iIJiNlM. 
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Tcinlets,  and  the  branches  unite  with  each  other  to  form  meabes  of 
network.  That  is,  the^  anattomoie,  as  atiatomiels  say  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  body.  The  Quince-leaf,  in  Fig.  83,  shows  tlus 
kind  of  reining  in  a  leaf  with  a  single  rib.  The  Maple,  Basswood, 
and  Buttonwood  (Fig.  50}  eliow  it  in  leiLvea  of  several  ribs. 

141.  In  paralUl-veined  leaves,  the  whole  framework  consists  of 
slender  ribs  or  veins,  which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  or  nearly 
Ki,  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the  leaf,  not  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, nor  forming  meehes,  except  by  very  minute  cross-veinleta 
The  leaf  of  any  grass,  or  that  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fig.  84] 
will  furnish  a  good  illustration. 

142.  Such  simple,  parallel  veins  Linnsus,  to  distinguish  then 

called  nervet,  and  parallel-veined  leaver 
are  still  commonly  called  nerved  leaves  t 
while  those  of  the  other  kind  are  said  ta 
he  veined; — terms  which  it  is  conven- 
ient to  use,  although  these  "  nerves"  and 
"  veins  "  are  all  the  same  thing,  and  have 
no  likeness  to  the  nemet  of  animals. 

143.  Netted-veined  leaves  belong  U. 
plants  which  have  a  pair  of  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons,  such  as  the  Maple  (Fig.  1 
-7),  Beech  (Fig.  15),  Pea  and  Beac 
(Fig.  18,  20),  and  most  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  first  and  second  Lessons. 
While  paratUl-veined  or  titrved  leaves 
belong  to  plants  with  one  cotyledon  or 
•*  true  seed-leaf;  such  as  the  Iris  (Fig.  184) 

and  Indian  Com  (Fig.  42).  So  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  or  herb  enables  one  to  tell  what  the  structure  of  the 
embryo  is,  and  to  refer  the  plant  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
grand  classes,  —  which  is  a  great  convenience.  For  generally  when 
plants  differ  from  each  other  in  some  one  important  respect  they 
differ  correspondingly  in  olher  respects  as  well. 

144.  Parallel-veined  leaves  are  of  two  sorts;  one  kind,  and  the 
commonest,  having  the  ribs  or  nerves  all  running  from  the  base  to 
the  point  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  examples  already  given ;  while  in 
another  kind  they  run  from  a  midrib  to  the  uuirgin ;  as  in  the  com- 

FtG.  SI.    A(|iumlM-nliMd)luroru»LUToril»Vii]lH. 
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mon  Pickerel-weed  of  our  ponds,  in  the  Banana  (Fig.  47),  and  many 
similar  plants  of  warm  climates. 

145.  Netted- veined  leaves  are  also  of  two  sorts,  as  is  shown  in 
the  examples  already  referred  to.  In  one  case  the  veins  all  rise 
from  a  single  rib  (the  midrib),  as  in  Fig.  83.  Such  leaves  are  called 
fiather-vtined  or  pinnatefy-veined ;  both  terms  meaning  the  same 
thing,  namely,  that  the  veins  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  rib 
like  the  plume  of  a  feather  on  each  side  of  the  shafL 

146.  In  the  other  case  (as  in  the  Button  wood.  Fig.  50,  Maple, 
&C.),  the  veins  branch  off  from  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  ribs,  which 
spread  from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  run  through  the  blade  like 
the  toes  of  a  web-footed  bird.  Hence  these  are  said  to  be  pahnately 
or  digitately  veined,  or  (since  the  ribs  diverge  like  rays  from  a 
centre)  rcuUcUe-veined, 

147.  Since  the  general  outline  of  leaves  accords  with  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton,  it  is  plain  that  feather'Veined  leaves  will  incline  to 
elongated  shapes,  or  at  least  will  be  longer  than  broad ;  while  in 
radieUe^-veined  leaves  more  rounded  forms  are  to  be  expected.  A 
glance  at  the  following  figures  shows  this.  Whether  we  consider 
the  veins  of  the  leaf  to  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  blade,  or  the 
green  pulp  to  be  moulded  to  the  framework,  is  not  very  materiaL 
Either  way,  the  outline  of  each  leaf  corresponds  with  the  mode  of 
spreading,  the  extent,  and  the  relative  Lngth  of  the  veins.  Thus,  in 
oblong  or  elliptical  leaves  of  the  feather-veined  sort  (Fig.  87,  88), 
the  principal  veins  are  nearly  equal  in  length ;  while  in  ovate  and 
heart-shaped  leaves  (Fig.  89,  90),  those  below  the  middle  are 
longest;  and  in  leaves  which  widen  upwards  (Fig.  91 -94),  the 
veins  above  the  middle  are  longer  than  the  others. 

148.  Let  us  pass  on,  without  particular  reference  to  the  kind  of 
veining,  to  enumerate  the  principal 

149.  Forms  of  LeaTM  as  to  General  Ootline.    It  is  necessary  to  give 

names  to  the  principal  shapes,  and  to  define  them  rather  precisely, 

since  they  aflbrd  the  easiest  marks  for  distinguishing  species.     The 

same  terms  are  used  for  all  other  flattened  parts  as  well,  such  as  the 

petals  of  the  flowers  ;  so  that  they  make  up  a  great  part  of  the 

descriptive  language  of  Botany.     We  do  not  mention  the  names  of 

common  plants  which  exhibit  these  various  shapes.    It  will  be  a  good 

exercise  for  young  students  to  look  them  up  and  apply  them. 

150.  Beginning  with  the  narrower  and  proceeding  to  the  broadest 

fbnns,  a  leaf  is  said  to  be 

S&F— 4 
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lAneoT  (Fig.  85),  when  narrowy  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  of  the  same  breadth  throughout. 

Lanceolate,  or  lanceshapedy  when  several  times  longer  than  wide, 
and  tapering  upwards  (Fig.  86),  or  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Oblong  (Fig.  87),  when  nearly  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  broad. 

EOiptical  (Fig.  88)  is  oblong  with  a  flowing  outline,  the  two  ends 
alike  in  width. 

Oval  is  the  same  as  broadly  elliptical,  or  elliptical  with  the  breadth 
considerably  more  than  half  the  length. 

Ovate  (Fig.  89),  when  the  outline  is  like  a  section  of  a  hen's-egg 
lengthwise,  the  broader  end  downward. 

Orbicular,  or  rotund  (Fig.  102),  circular  in  outline,  or  nearly  8q» 


87 


151.  When  the  leaf  tapers  towards  the  base,  instead  of  upwards, 
it  maybe 

Oblanceolate   (Fig.  91),  which   is  lance-shaped,  with  the  more 

tapering  end  downwards ; 

Spatulate  (Frg.  92),  round- 
ed above  and  long  and  narrow 
below,  like  a  spatula ; 

Obovaie  (Fig.  93),  or  in- 
versely ovate,  that  is,  ovate  with 
the  narrower  end  down  ;  or 
Ouneate,  or  cuneiform,  that  is,  foedge-diaped  (Fig.  94),  broad 
above  and  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  an  acute  angle  at  the  base. 

152.  Al  to  the  BaM)  its  shape  characterizes  several  forms,  such  as 
Cordate,  or  heart-shaped  (Fig.  90,  99,  8),  when  a  leaf  of  an  ovate 

form,  or  something  like  it,  has  the  outline  of  its  rounded  base  turned 
in  (forming  a  notch  or  eintu)  where  the  stalk  is  attached. 

JSeniform,  or  hidney-ihaped  (Fig.  100),  like  the  last,  only  rounder 
and  broader  than  long. 


FIG.  85-90.    Various  forma  of  feather-reined  leavea . 

FIO.  91.   Oblanceolate,  99.  spatulate,  93.  obovate,  94.  wedge-ahapedi  fe«tb«|uvvliMd  Im* 
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AuneukUey  or  earedj  having  a  pair  of  small  and  blunt  projectioiiSy 
or  earsy  at  the  base,  as  in  one  species  of  Magnolia  (Fig.  96). 

Sagittate,  or  arrow-Bhapedy  where  such  ears  are  pointed  and  turned 
downwards,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  blade 
tapers  upwards  to  a 
point,  as  in  -the  com- 
pion  Sagittaria  or  Ar- 
row-head, and  in  the 
Arrow-leayed  Polygo- 
num (Fig.  95). 

HattaUy  or  halberd- 
ehapedy     when     such  ts  «  vt 

lobes  at  the  base   point  outwards,  giving  the  leaf  the  shape  of  the 
halberd  of  the  olden  time,  as  in  another  Polygonum  (Fig.  97). 

Peltate,  or  ehield-skapedy  (Fig.  102,)  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
curious  modification  of  the  leaf,  commonly  of  a  rounded  form,  where 
tiie  footstalk  is  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  instead  of  the  base,  and 


101 
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therefore  is  naturally  likened  to  a  shield  borne  by  the  outstretched 
arm.  The  conunon  Watershield,  the  Nelumbium,  and  the  White 
Water-lily,  and  also  ^e  Mandrake,  exhibit  this  sort  of  leaf.  On 
comparing  the  shield-shaped  leaf  of  the  common  Marsh  Pennywort 
(Fig.  102)  with  that  of  another  common  species  (Fig.  101),  we  see 
at  once  what  this  peculiarity  means.    A  shield-shaped  leaf  is  like  a 


FIG.  9S.    S«fitut«,  96.  auriculato,  97.  halberd-obaped,  leavw. 
FIG.  96-108.    Varioiu  ftmni  of  ndiato-vwiMd  letTM. 
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^idnej-sbaped  (Fig.  100)  or  other  rounded  leaf,  with  the  margins  at 

the  base  brought  together  and  united. 

.    153,  Al  to  the  Apeif  the  following  terms  express  the  principal 

variations. 

Aciamnate,  pointed,  or  taper-foirUedj  when  the  summit  is  more  or 
less-  prolonged  into  a  narrowed  or  tapering  point,  as  in  Fig.  97. 

Atut€y  when  ending  in  an  acute  angle  or  not  prolonged  point,  as 
in  Pig.  104,  98,  95,  &c. 

Olftuse,  when  with  a  blunt  or  rounded  point,  as  in  Fig.  105, 89,  &c. 

TVuncatey  with  the  end  as  if  cut  off  square,  as  in  Fig.  106,  94 

Retuse^  with  the  rounded  summit  slightly  indented,  forming  a 
very  shallow  notch,  as  in  Fig.  107. 

Emarginate,  or  notched,  indented  at  the  end  more  decidedly,  as 
in  Fig.  108. 

Ohcordate,  that  is,  inversely  heart-shaped,  where  an  obovate  leaf 
is  more  deeply  notched  at  the  end  (Fig.  109),  as  in  White  Clover  and 
Wood-sorrel ;  so  as  to  resemble  a  cordate  leaf  (Fig.  99)  inverted. 

Cuspidate,  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  rigid  point ;  as  in  Fig.  110. 

Mucronate,  abruptly  tipped  with  a  small  and  short  point,  like  a 
projection  of  the  midrib ;  as  in  Fig.  111. 

Aristate,  awn-potnted,  and  briitle-pointed,  are  terms  used  when  this 
mucronate  point  is  extended  into  a  longer  bristle-form  or  other 
slender  appendage. 

The  first  six  of  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  as  well  as 
to  the  upper  end  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ.  The  others  belong  to 
the  apex  only. 
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LESSON  IX. 


MOU>IiOI.pOT    OF   LEAVES    AS    FOLIAGE. SIMPLE    AND   COM- 
POUND   LEAVES,    STIPULES,  ETC. 

loi.  In  the  foregoing  Lesson  leaves  liave  been  treated  of  in  their 
simplest  form,  naDjelf,  as  consisting  of  a  single  blade.  But  in  many 
cases  the  leaf  b  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  blades.     That  in, 

155.  Leara  in  citber  Sinple  or  Cempoimd.  They  are  sf  id  to  be 
tin^)le,  when  the  blade  is  all  of  one  piece :  thej  are  cor^Mund,  when 
the  blade  consists  of  two  or  more  se^iarate  pieces,  borne  upon  a 
common  leaf-stalk.  And  between  these  two  kinds  every  interme- 
diate gradation  Is  to  be  met  with.  This  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  principal 

15fi.  Formt  of  LtBTa  U  to  ptrticnlBr  Oatlinil  or  degree  of  division. 
In  this  respect,  leaves  are  said  to  be 

Entire,  when  their  general  outline  is  completely  filled  out,  so  that 
the  margin  is  an  even  line,  without  any  teeth  or  notches ;  as  in 
Fig.  83,  84,  100,  &c 

SerraU,  or  taw-toothed,  when  the  margin  only  is  cut  into  sharp 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw,  and  pointing  forwards;  as  in  Fig.  112: 
also90,&«. 


DenteUe,  or  toothtd,    when   such  teeth  point  outwards,  instead 
of  forwards  ;  as  in  Fig.  113. 

no.  lia-Ill.    KlndiorBaiflasfluTH, 
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Crenate^  or  sccdiopedy  when  the  teeth  are  broad  and  rounded ;  as 
in  Fig.  114,  101. 

Hepand,  undulate^  or  wavyy  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  forms  a 
wavy  line,  bending  slightly  inwards  and  outwards  in  succession ;  as 
in  Fig.  115. 

Sinuate^  when  the  margin  is  more  stronglj  sinuous,  or  turned 
inwards  and  outwards,  as  in  Fig.  116. 

Incisedj  cut^  or  jagged,  when  the  margin  is  cut  into  sharp,  deep, 
and  irregular  teeth  or  incisions,  as  in  Fig.  117. 

157.  When  leaves  are  more  deeply  cut,  and  with  a  definite  number 
of  incisions,  they  are  said,  as  a  general  term,  to  be  lobed ;  the  parts 
being  called  lobe9.  Their  number  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  two- 
khedj  three^obedj  Jive-lobed,  many'lobed,  &&,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  the  depth  and  character  of  the  lobing  needs  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly specified,  —  as  is  often  the  case,  —  the  following  terms  are 
employed,  viz. : 

Lohed,  when  the  incisions  do  not  extend  deeper  than  about  half- 
way between  the  margin  and  the  centre  of  the  blade,  if  so  far,  and 
are  more  or  less  rounded ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Post^Oak,  Fig. 
118,  and  the  Hepatica,  Fig.  122. 

C^fty  when  the  incisions  extend  half-way  down  or  more,  and 
especially  when  they  are  sharp,  as  in  Fig.  119,  123.  And  the 
phrases  two-cleft,  or,  in  the  Latin  form,  bifid ;  three-cleft,  or  trtfid; 
ftntr-cleft,  or  qtiadrtfid  ;  five-cleft,  or  qtdnquefid,  &c. ;  or  many-cUft, 
in  the  Latin  form  muUtfid,  —  express  the  number  of  the  segments, 
or  portions. 

Parted,  when  the  incisions  are  still  deeper,  but  yet  do  not  quite 
reach  to  the  midrib  or  the  base  of  the  blade ;  as  in  Fig.  120,  124. 
And  the  terms  two^arted,  three-parted,  &c  express  the  number  of 
such  divisions. 

Divided,  when  the  incisions  extend  quite  to  the  midrib,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  121 ;  or  to  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  Fig.  125;  which 
makes  the  leaf  compound.  Here,  using  the  Latin  form,  the  leaf  is 
said  to  be  bisected,  trisected  (Fig.  125),  &c.,  to  express  the  number 
of  the  divisions. 

158.  In  this  way  the  degree  of  division  is  described.  We  may 
likewise  express  the  mode  of  division.  The  notches  or  incisions, 
being  places  where  the  green  pulp  of  the  blade  has  not  wholly  filled 
up  the  framework,  correspond  with  the  veining;  as  we  perceive 
on  comparing  the  figures  118  to  121  with  figures  122  to  125.     The 
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upper  row  of  figures  consists  of  fecUher-veinedf  or,  in  Latin  form, 
pttuuUefy^eined  leaves  (145);  ihe  lower  row,  of  radiaU'veinsd  or 
pabnaUfy-imned  ledive^  (l^^)* 


118 


nt 


190 


121 


in 


iss 


IM 


159.  In  the  upper  row  the  incisions  all  point  towards  the  midrib, 
from  which  the  main  veins  arise,  the  incisions  (or  sinuses)  being 
between  the  main  veins.  That  is,  being  pinnately  veined,  such 
leaves  are  pinncUely  lohed  (Fig.  118),  pinnately  deft^  or  pinnatifid 
(Fig.  119),  pinncUely  parted  (Fig.  120),  or  pinnately  divided  (Fig. 
121),  according  to  the  depth  of  the  incisions,  as  just  defined. 

160.  In  the  lower  row  of  figures,  as  the  main  veins  or  ribs  all 
proceed  from  the  base  of  the  blade  or  the  summit  of  the  leaf-stalk,  so 
the  incisions  all  point  in  that  direction.  That  is,  jMz/mo^e/y- veined 
leaves  are  pahnatdy  lobed  (Fig.  122),  palmate^  cleft  (Fig.  123), 
pahnately  parted  ( Fig.  1 24),  or  palmately  divided  ( Fig.  125).  Some- 
times, instead  of  palmately,  we  say  digitately  clefl,  &c.,  which  means 
just  the  same. 

161.  To  be  still  more  particular,  the  number  of  the  lobes,  &c. 
maj  come  into  the  phrase.  Thus,  Fig.  122  is  a  palmately  three- 
lobed;  Fig.  123,  &  palmately  three-cleft;  Fig.  124,  a,  palmately  three- 
parted;  Fig.  125,  a  palmately  three-divided^  or  trisected^  leaf.     The 


FVG.  lis  - 191.    Pinnately  lobed,  cleft,  petted,  end  divided  leaves. 

FIG.  199  -  19S».    Palmately  or  digitately  lobod,  cleft,  parted,  and  divided  lea< 
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Sugar-Maple  and  the  Button  wood  (FJg.  50)  have  palmaUly  five* 
lobed  leaves;  the  Soft  White-Maple  palnuUehf  five-parted  leaves;  and 
60  on.  And  in  the  other  sort,  the  Post-Oak  has  pinnatefy  seven-- 
to  mne-lobed  leaves  ;  the  Red-Oak  commonly  has  pinnately  seven-  to 
nine-cleft  leaves,  &c.,  &c. 

162.  The  divisions,  lobes,  &c.  may  themselves  be  entire  (without 
teeth  or  notches,  156),  as  in  Fig.  118,  122,  &c. ;  or  serrate  (Fig. 
124),  or  otherwise  toothed  or  incised  (Fig.  121 ) ;  or  else  lobed,  clefl, 
parted,  &c :  in  the  latter  cases  making  twice  pinnatifidy  twice  pal" 
mately  or  pinnately  lohed^  parted,  or  divided  leaves,  &c  From  these 
illustrations,  the  student  will  perceive  the  plan  by  which  the  bota* 
nist,  in  two  or  three  words,  may  describe  any  one  of  the  almost 
endlessly  diversified  shapes  of  leaves,  so  as  to  convey  a  perfectly 
dear  and  definite  idea  of  it. 

163.  Compound  Leaves.  These,  as  already  stated  (155),  do  not 
differ  in  any  absolute  way  from  the  divided  form  of  simple  leaves. 
A  compound  leaf  is  one  which  has  its  blade  in  two  or  more  entirely 
separate  parts,  each  usually  with  a  stalklet  of  its  own :  and  the  stalk- 
let  is  oflen  jointed  (or  articvlated)  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  just  sis 
this  is  jointed  with  the  stem.     When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no 


196 


137 


128 


doubt  that  the  leaf  is  compound.  But  when  the  pieces  have  no 
stalklets,  and  are  not  jointed  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  the  leaf  may 
be  considered  either  as  simple  and  divided,  or  compound,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 


FIG.  136.    Pinimte  with  an  odd  leaflet,  or  odd-pinnate.    127.  Pinnate  with  a  tendril 
128.  AbnipUy  pinnate  leaf. 
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164.  The  separate  pieces  of  little  blades  of  a  compotind  leaf  are 
called  ^Mi/Srff. 

I60.  Conoiiound  leaves  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  namelj',  the 
pitmaU  and  the  pabnate ;  answering  to  the  two  modes  of  veining  in 
reticulated  leaves  (145-147),  and  to  the  two  sorts  of  lobed  or  di- 
vided leaves  (158,  159). 

166.  PinnaU  leaves  are  those  id  which  the  leaflets  are  arranged 
onthesidesofamain  leat^ialk;  as  in  Fig.  126-128.  The^answer 
to  the  feather-veined  (\.fi.  pinnaU^-veitud)  mmple  leaf;  as  will  be 
seen  at  once,  on  comparing  Fig.  126  with  the  figures  118  lo  121. 
The  leaJteU  of  the  former  answer  to  the  lohet  or  divitiotu  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  condnuation  of  the  petiole,  along  which  the  leaflets 
are  arranged,  answers  to  the  midrib  of  the  simple  leaf. 

167.  Three  sorts  of  pinnate  leaves  are  here  given.  Fig.  126  is 
pinneOe  vntA  an  odd  or  end  leaflet,  as  in  the  Common  Locust  and 
the  Ash.  Fig.  127  is  pinntUe  with  a  tendril  at  the  end,  in  place  of 
the  odd  leaflet,  as  in  the  Vetches  and  the  Pea.  Fig.  128  is  ahruptly 
pitmate,  having  a  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  end,  like  the  rest  of  the  leaf- 
lets ;  as  in  the  Honey-Locust 

168.  Pcdmate  (also  named  digitate)  leaves  are  those  in  which  the 
leaflets  are  all  home  on  the  very  tip  of  the  leaf-stalk,  as  in  the 
Lupine,  the  Common  Clover  (Fig.  136),  tlu  V^irginia  Creeper  (Fig. 
62),  and  the  Horsechestnut  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  129).  They  answer 
lo  the  radiate-reined  or  paJmatehf- 

veined  simple  leaf;   as  is   seen  by 
comparing  Fig.  136  with  the  figures 
122  to  125.     That   is,  the  Clover- 
leaf  of  three  leaflets  is  the  same  as 
a  palmaiely  ihree-rihbed   leaf  cuf^-. 
into  three   separate  leaflets.      And   V 
such  a  simple  five-lobed  leaf  as  that 
of  the  Sugar-Maple,  if  more  cut,  so 
as  lo  separate  the  parts,  would  pro- 
dace  a  palmate  leaf  of  five  leaflets,  ,„ 
like  tliat  of  the  Horsechestnut  or  Buckeye  (Fig.  129). 

169.  Either  sorf  of  compound  leaf  may  have  any  number  of  leaf- 
lets ;  though  palmate  leaves  cannot  well  have  a  great  many,  rinca 
they  are  all  crowded  together  on  the  end  of  the  main  leaf-etalk. 

TIB.  m     P>liBU*lMifBClT*laKflM>,a(ttasawHt8udnfa. 
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Sonto  Lupines  have  nine  or  eleven ;  the  Honedrntnat  has  seren, 
the  Sweet  Buckeye  more  commonly  five,  the  Clover  three.     A  pin- 
nate leaf  often  has  oolj  seven  or  five  leaflets,  aa  in  the  Wild  Bean 
or  GroundDut ;   and  in  the  Onnmon  Bean  it  has  onlj  three ;  in 
■ome  rarer  cases  only  two ;  ia 
the  Orange  and  Lemon  only 
one!     The  joint  at  the  place 
where  the  leaflet  ia  united  with 
the  petiole  alone  distinguishes 
this   last  case  fiotn  a  simple 
leaf." 

17a  The  leaflets  of  a  com- 
pound leaf  may  be  dther  entire 
(as  in  Fig.  126  - 128),  or  ter- 
rate,  or  lobed,  cleft,  parted, 
Sec:  in  fact,  tbey  may  pre- 
sent  all  the  variatMos  <^  Bimple 
leaves,  and  the  same  lenna 
equally  apply  to  thent. 

171.  When  this  division  is 

carried  so  far  as  to  separate 

what  would  be  one  leaflet  into 

two,  three,  or  several,  the  leaf 

becomes  dovHy  or  twice  eom- 

pound,  either  pxnnalefy  or  pal- 

"*  mutely,  aa  the   ca»e   may  be. 

For  example,  while  some   of  the  leaves  of  the  Honey-Locust  are 

timply  pintuUe,  that  is,  once  pinnate,  as  in  Fig.  1 28,  the  greater  part  ' 

•  When  the  botanist,  in  describing  leaves,  wishes  to  expreffl  the  number  rf 
leaflet!,  he  inaj  nse  lenne  like  theec  : —  ' 

Utu/aliolait,  for  a  compound  leaf  of  »  aioglo  leaflet ;  from  the  Latin  im(«,on^ 
ttadfilioium,  leaAot. 

Bifiiliohlf.,  of  two  leaflets,  ftnra  the  Latin  iu,  twioe,  and>JWuiB,  leafleL , 

TriJoUolate  (or  temofe),  of  three  leaflets,  aa  the  aover;  and  so  on. 

When  ho  wonldcupreas  in  one  phrase  both  the  nnmberofleafleto  and  the  vraj 
the  leaf  ia  componnd,  he  wrilea :  — 

Palmatiig  bifaUolate,  triJbiielaCe,  plarifiliaiaU  (of  lereral  leafleta),  4e.,  or  els« 

Pinnaltl!/  bi-,  In-,  quadri-,  or  pluri-filklatt  (that  is,  of  two,  three,  ftmr,  five,  or 
■everal  leaflets],  as  Ihc  case  maj  be. 

Flo.  IX.    A  lwie«-piiin»l«  (ibniptly)  iMf  of  the  Hoi»v-l««t. 
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are  hipmncUSj  Le.  twice  pinnate^  as  in  Fig.  130.  If  these  leaflets 
vere  again  divided  in  the  same  way,  the  leaf  would  become  thrice 
pitmaUy  or  iripimuUe,  as  in  manj  Acacias.  The  first  divisions  are 
called  pinruE ;  the  others,  pinnules ;  and  the  last,  or  little  blades, 
leaflets. 

172.  So  the  palmate  leaf,  if  again  compounded  in  the  same  way, 
becomes  twice  palmate^  or,  as  we  say  when  the  divisions  are  in 
threes,  ticice  temate  (in  Latin  form  bitemate)  ;  if  a  third  time  com- 
pounded, thrice  temate  or  tritemate.  But  if  the  division  goes  still 
further,  or  if  the  degree  is  variable,  we  simply  say  that  the  leaf  is 
decompound ;  either  palmately  or  pinnately  so,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus,  Fig.  138  represents  a  four  times  ternately  compound,  in  other 
words  a  tematdy  decompoundj  leaf  of  our  common  Meadow  Rue. 

173.  So  exceedingly  various  are  the  kinds  and  shapes  of  leaves, 
that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject  We  have,  however, 
mentioned-  the  principal  terms  used  in  describing  them.  Many 
others  will  be  found  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Some 
peculiar  sorts  of  leaves  remain  to  be  noticed,  which  the  student  might 
not  well  understand  without  some  explanation  ;  such  as 

174.  FCrfolialfi  LcilveSt  A  common  and  simple  case  of  this  sort  is 
found  in  two  species  of  Uvularia  or  Bellwort,  where  the  stem  appears 
to  run  through  the  blade  of  the  leaf, 
near  one  end.  If  we  look  at  this  plant 
in  summer,  afler  all  the  leaves  are 
formed,  we  may  see  the  meaning  of  this 
at  a  glance.  For  then  we  often  find 
upon  the  same  stem  such  a  series  of 
leaves  as  is  given  in  Fig.  131 :  the  low- 
er leaves  are  perfoliate^  th^^  next  above 
less  so ;  then  some  (the  fourth  and  fifth) 
with  merely  a  heart-shaped  clasping 
base,  and  finally  one  that  is  merely 
seseile.  The  leaf,  we  perceive,  becomes 
perfoliate  by  the  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  base  with  each  other  around  the 
stem ;  just  as  the  shield-shaped  leaf,  Fig. 
102,  comes  from  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  base  of  such  a  leaf 
as  Fig.  101.     Of  the  same  sort  are  the  upper  leaves  of  most  of 
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no.  131.    LeavM  of  Uvularia  (Bellwort)  i  tiM  lower  onee  perlbliate,  Um  others  mei^ly 
daspinf ,  or  the  uppermoA  only  seMile. 
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the  tnte  Honeysuckles  (Pig-  132):  but  here  it  ia  a  pair  of  oppo- 
eite  leaves,  with  iheir  contiguous  broad  bases  grown  ti^elher,  which 
makes  what  eeems  to  be  one  round  U-af,  with  the  stem  ruDoing 
through  its  centre.  This  is  eeea  to  be  tlift  case,  by  comparing 
together  ihe  upper  and  the  bwest  leaves  of  the  same  branch. 
Leaves  of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  connale-perfoUale. 

175.  EqnilMt  iMTtS.  Whileordinary 
leaves  spread  horizontally,  and  present 
one  face  to  the  sky  and  the  other  to  the 
earth,  there  are  some  that  present  their 
lip  to  the  sky,  aiid  their  faces  right 
and  luft  to  ihe  horizon.  Among  these 
are  the  equitant  leaves  of  the  Iris  or 
Flow  er-de- Luce.  On  careful  inspection 
we  shall  find  thnt  each  leaf  was  formed 
folded  toiether  ItnQlk- 


tbe  next  younger  one.  It  wi 
dling  over  each  other,  like  a  mi 
is  seen  in  the  cross-section.  Fig. 
with  his  lively  fancy,  called  the 

176.  Learn  ffith  no  dlttinctioi 

The  leaves  of  Iris  just  nicntio 
of  this.  The  flat  but  narrow 
leaves  of  Jonquils,  Dafibdils, 
and  the  like,  are  other  in- 
stances. Needle-skaped\e&\e^ 
like  those  of  Ihe  Pine  (Fig. 
140),  Larch  (Fig.  139),  and 
Spruce,  and  ihe  <nnl-thaped 
as  well  as  ihe  teale-ahaped 
leaves  of  Junipers,  Bed  Ce- 

FIG.  139.    Bnnrh  nfi  Tflllov  Ilnn«)'>urli' 
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dar,  and  Arbor-Vitffi  (Fig.  1B5),  are  different  examples.     These 
last  are  leaves  serving  for  foliage,  but  having  as 
.  little  spread  of  surface  as  possible.     They  make 
'  np  for  this,  however,  by  their  immenBe  numbers. 

ScMnutimes  ihv  petiole  expands  and  flattens, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  blade ;  as  in  numerous 
New  Holland  Acacias,  some  of  which  are  now 
common  in  greenhouses.     Such  counterfeit  hladea 
are  called  phyUodia, —  meaning  leaf-like    bodies. 
Thej  may  be  known  from  true  blades  by  their 
standing  edgewise,   their  margins  being  directed 
upwards  and  downwards  ;  while  in  true  blades  the 
faces  look  upwards  and  downwards ;  excepting  in 
equitant  leaves,  as  al- 
ready explained,  and 
in    those   which  are 
turned   edgewise  by 
s  those  of  the  Callis- 

temon  or  Bottle-bnish  Flower  of  our 

greenhouses,  and  other  Dry  Myrtles 

of  New  Holland,  &C. 

178.  Stipnln,  the  pair  of  appendices 
~  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  peti- 
ole ID  many  leaves  (133),  should  also 

be  considered  in  respect  to  their  very 

varied  forms  and  appearances.     More 

oomnxmly  they  appear  like  little  blades, 

on  each  side  of  the  leaf-^talk,  as  in  the 

Quince  (Fig.  83),  and  more  strikingly 

in  the  Hawthorn  and  in  the  Pea.   Here 

ihey  remain  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 

leaf,  and  serve  for  the  same  purpose 

as  the  blade.     Very  commonly  they 

serve  for  bud-scales,  and  fall  off  wlv^ 

the  leaves  expand,  as  in  the  Fig-tree, 

and  the  Magnolia  (where  they  are  large  and  conspicuous),  or  soon 

na.  13&.    T<ri|  of  Aib«-V1tB,  Willi  lu  rirn  msiu  ol  lura :  tic.  wms  *wl4hiped,  ttaa 
«tlMn«cals-11kB ;  iba  litwr  «  ibc  bnochleti,  a. 

no.  IX.    LearDfBHlClaTsr:  <(.i[iiiulsi,  idbulDttolbe  bueoT^.Uis  peliola  i  »,til»d> 
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afterwards,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree.  In  the  Pea  the  stipules  make  a 
very  oonspicuoua  part  of  the  leaf;  wfaile  in  the  Bean  they  are  quite 
small;  and  in  the  Locust  tbey  are  reduced  to  bristles  or  prickles. 
Sometimes  the  stipules  are  separata  and  distinct  (Fig.  83):  often 
they  are  united  wiih  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalli,  as  in  the  Rose  and 
the  Closer  (Fig,  136) ;  and  sometimes  they  grow  tt^ther  by  both 
margins,  80  as  to  form  a  sheaUi  around  the  stem,  above  the  leaf,  as 
in  the  Buttonwood,  the  Dock,  and  almost  all  the  plants  of  the 
Polygonum  Family  (Fig,  137). 

179.  The  sheaths  of  Grasses  bear  the  blade  on  their  summit,  and 
therefore  represent  a  form  of  the  petiole.  The  small  and  thin  ap- 
pendage which  is  commonly  found  at  the  top  of  the  sheath  (called  a 
Uffttle)  here  answers  to  the  stipule. 

FIO.  I3S.    Tuaualr-^Koupoiuil  IhI  oTUhiIow  Eiu  (TliaUcUiim  Connili). 
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TBE    ARRAKQEMBNT    OF    LEAVES. 

180.  Ukdkr  this  head  we  maj  cooBkler,  —  1.  the  amuigemeDt  at 
leaves  on  liie  etem,  or  what  is  Bwnetimes  called  fhyllotaxt  (from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  Uaf-order) ;  and  2.  the  ways  in  whkh 
tbej  are  packed  ti^ther  in  the  bud,  or  their  vernation  (the  word 
meaning  their  spring  state). 

181.  niyltolu;.  As  already  explained  (48,  49),  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  stem  in  two  principal  ways.     They  are  either 

AlUmale  (Fig.  131,  143),  that  is,  one  after  another,  only  a  single 
leaf  ari»ng  from  each  node  or  joint  of  the  stem ;  or 

Oppotite  (Fig.  147),  when  there  is  a  pair  of  leaves  on  each  joint 
of  the  stem ;  one  of  the  two  leaves  being  in  this  case  always  situ- 
ated exactly  on  tJie  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  other.  A 
third,  but  uncommon  arrangement,  may  be  added  ;  namely,  the 

Whorkd,  or  vtrticiUtOe  (Fig.  148),  when  there  are  three  or  more 
leaves  in  a  circle  (wJiorl  or  verticil)  on  one  joint  of  stem.  But  this 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  opposite  mode;  or  rather  the  latter  ar- 
rangement is  the  same  as  the  wborled,  with  the  number  of  the 
leaves  reduced  to  two  in  each  whorl. 

182.  Only  one  leaf  is  ever  produced  fivra  the  same  point  When 
two  are  borne  on  the  same  joint,  they  are  always  on  opposite  sides 
<^the  stem,  that  is,  are  separated  by  half  the  drcumference ;  when 
in  whorls  of  three,  four,  five,  or  any  other  number,  they  are  equally 
distributed  around  the  joint  (^  stem,  at  a  distance  of  one  third,  one 
fourth,  or  one  fifth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence from  each  other,  according  to 

their  number.  So  they  always  have 
the  greatest  possible  divei^ence  from 
each  other.  Two  or  more  leaves  be- 
longing to  the  same  joint  of  stem 
never  stand  side  by  side,  or  one 
above  the  other,  in  a  cluster.  "* 

183.  What  are  called  cluttered  or  ftucicUd  leaves,  and  which 
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appear  to  be  so,  are  always  the  leaves  of  a  whole  branch  which 
remains  so  very  short  that  thej  are  all  crowded  together  in  a 
bundle  or  rosette ;  as  in  the  spring  leaves  of  the  Barberry  and  of 
the  Larch  (Fig.  139).  In  these  cases  an  examination  shows  them 
to  be  nothing  else  than  alternate  leaves,  very  much  crowded  on  a 
short  spur ;  and  some  of  these  spurs  are  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
season  to  lengthen  into  ordinary  shoots  with  scattered  alternate 
leaves.  So,  likewise,  each  cluster  of  two  or  three  needle-shaped 
leaves  in  Pitch  Pines  (as  in  Fig.  140),  or  of  five  leaves 
in  White  Pine,  answers  to  a  similar,  extremely  short 
branch,  springing  from  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  slender 
scale,  which  represents  a  leaf  of  the  main  shoot.  For 
Pines  produce  two  kinds  of  leaves ;  —  1.  primary,  the 
proper  leaves  of  the  shoots,  not  as  foliage,  but  in  the 
shape  of  delicate  scales  in  spring,  which  soon  fall  away ; 
and  2.  secondary,  the  fascicled  leaves,  from  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  former,  and  these  form  the  actual  foliage. 

184.  Spiral  Amingcment  of  LeaTes.  If  we  examine  any 
alternate-leaved  stem,  we  shall  find  that  the  leaves  are 
placed  upon  it  in  synimetrical  order,  and  in  a  way  per- 
fectly  uniform  for  each  species,  but  different  in  different 
plants.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  insertion  (i.  e.  the 
point  of  attachment)  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next,  and 
so  on,  this  line  will  wind  spirally  around  the  stem  as  it 
rises,  and  in  the  same  species  will  always  have  just  the 
same  number  of  leaves  upon  it  for  each  turn  round  the 
stem.  That  is,  any  two  successive  leaves  will  always 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  just  an  equal  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  The  distance  in  height  between 
any  two  leaves  may  vary  greatly,  even  on  the  same  shoot,  for  that 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  intemodes  or  spaces  between  each 
leaf;  but  the  distance  as  measured  around  the  circumference  (in 
other  words,  the  angular  divergence^  or  angle  formed  by  any  two 
successive  leaves)  is  uniformly  the  same. 

185.  The  greatest  possible  divergence  is,  />f  course,  where  the 
second  leaf  stands  on  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the 
first,  the  third  on  the  side  opposite  the  second,  and  therefore  over  the 


FIG.  140.  Piece  of  a  binnclilet  of  Pitch  Pine,  with  three  leaves  in  a  fascicle  or  bundle,  in 
the  axil  of  a  tliin  scale  U'liich  answen  to  a  primary  leaf.  The  bundle  is  suzrounded  at  th* 
tese  by  a  short  sheath,  fonued  of  tiae  delicate  scales  of  the  axlllaiy  biid. 
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first,  and  the  fourth  over  the  eecond.  This  brings  all  the  leaves  idIo 
two  ranks,  one  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  one  od  the  other;  and 
is  therefore  called  the  two-ranked  arnuigeioenL  It  occurs  in  all 
Grasses, -r- in  Indian  Com,  for  instance;  uldo  in  the  Spiderwort,  the 
Bellwort  (Fig.  131)  and  Iris  (Fig.  182),  in  the  Basswood  or  Lime- 
tree,  &0.     This  is  the  simplest  of  all  arrangements. 

186.  Next  to  this  is  the  fArve-ranjIwf  atrangement,  such  as  we 
see  in  Sedges,  and  in  the  Veratrum  or  White  Hellebore.  The  plan 
of  it  is  shown  on  a  Sedge  in  Fig.  141,  and  in  a  diagram  or  cross- 
aection  underneath,  in  Fig.  142.  Here  the  '"  ^ 
second  leaf  is  placed  one  third  of  the  way  ,  . 
round  the  stem,  tlie  third  leaf  two  thirds  of 

the  way  round,  the  fourth  leaf  accordingly 

direetly  orer  the  first,  the  fltlh  over  the 

second,  and  so  on.     That  is,  three  leaves  * 

occnr  in  each  turn  round  the  stem,  and  they 

are  separated  from  each  other  hy  one  third 

of  the  circumference. 

187.  The  next  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the jftte-rottitctf  arrangement;  which 
is  seen  in  the  Apple  (Fig.  143),  Cherry, 
Ff^lar,  and  tlm  greater  part  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs.  In  this  case  the  line  traced 
frran  leaf  to  leaf  will  pass  twice  round  the 
stem  before  it  reaches  a  leaf  situated  di- 
rectly over  any  below  (Fig.  144).  Here 
the  sixth  leaf  is  over  the  first;  the  leaves 
stand  in  five  perpetidicular  ranks,  equally 
distant  from  each  other;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  successive  leaves  is  just 
two  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  in 

188.  The  five-ranked  arrangement  ^  expressed  by  the  fraction  g. 
This  fiHction  denotes  the  divergence  of  the  successive  leaves,  i.  e.  the 
angle  they  form  with  each  other :  the  numerator  also  expresses  the 
number  of  turns  made  round  the  Eicm  by  the  spiral  line  in  complet- 
ing one  cycle  or  set  of  leaves,  namely  l! ;  and  the  denominator  gives 
the  number  of  leaves  in  each  cycle,  or  the  number  of  perpendicular 

FIG.  Ml.    Pidu  or  tin  n*lk  of  ■  Bwlfe.  vnh  rh*  Iuth  iuI  ■•riy,  Iturini  th«it  buan  •. 

■II  In  naa  pluiw  ;  lt»  luVH  IIHIllulj  BUUllllIRkl. 
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ranks,  namel/  5.     In  the  same  way  the  fraction  ^  stands  for  the 

two-ranked  mode,  and  ^  for  the  three-ranked :  and  so  these  different 

la  sorts  are  expressed  by  the  series  of  fractions  ^, 

^,  f.    And  the  other  cases  known  foUow  in  the 

same  numerical  progression. 

189.  The  next  is  the  eighi'-ranked  arrange- 
ment^ where  the  ninth  leaf  stands  over  the  first, 
and  three  turns  are  made  around  the  stem  to 
reach  it ;  so  it  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  |. 
This  is  seen  in  the  Holly,  and  in  the  common 
Plantain.  Then  comes  the  thtrteen-^ymhed  ar- 
rangement, in  which  the  fourteenth  leaf  is  over 
the  first,  after  five  turns  around  the  stem.  Of 
this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  common 
Houseleek  (Fig.  146). 

190.  The  series  so  fiur, 
then,  is  J,  f,  f,  f ,  -/^ ;  the 
numerator  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  each  fraction  being 
those  of  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding ones  added  together. 
At  this  rate  the  next  higher 
should  be  ^,  then  ^},  and 
so  on ;  and  in  fact  just  such 
cases  are  met  with,  and  (commonly)  no  others. 
These  higher  sorts  are  found  in  the  Pine  Fam- 
ily, both  in  the  leaves  and  the  cones  (Fig.  324), 
and  in  many  other  plants  with  small  and  crowd- 
ed leaves.  But  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  of 
leaves  in  each  cyde,  can  here  rarely  be  made 
out  by  direct  inspection:  they  may  be  ascer- 
tained, however,  by  certain  simple  mathematical 
computations,  which  are  rather  too  technical  for 
these  Lessons. 


/- 
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FIG.  143.    Bhooc  with  iti  Imtm  S-nakcd,  tbs  tlztii  leaf  ov«)r  the  Ant ;  m  In  the  Apple-tree. 

FIG.  144.  Diagram  of  this  arrangeinent,  with  a  spiral  line  drawn  from  the  attachment  </. 
one  leaf  to  the  next,  and  eo  on  ;  the  paru  on  the  tide  turned  ftoin  the  eye  are  fainter. 

FIG.  145.  A  ground -plan  of  the  aanie  ;  the  pectioA  of  the  leavee  ainiilariy  nnmbered;  m 
dotted  line  drawn  from  tlie  edge  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next  completes  the  spiial. 

FIG.  146.  A  young  plant  of  tiie  Hotieeleek,  with  tlw  ieavea  (Bot  yet  expanded)  numbwed. 
atid  exbibitiMg  the  I3-ranked  arrangement 
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191.  The  amngement  of  opposite  leaves  (181)  is  usaally  very 
simple.  The  second  pair  is  placed  over  the  intervals  of  the  first ; 
the  third  over  the  intervals  of  the  second,  and  so  on  (Fig.  147) ;  the 
saccessive  pairs  thus  crossing  each  other, — 
commonly  Ht  right  angles,  so  as  to  make  four 
OfMight  rows.  And  whofied  leaves  (Fig.  148) 
follow  a  similar  plan. 

192.  So  the  place  of  every  leaf  on  every  plant 
is  fixed  beforehand  by  unerring  mathematical 
mle.  As  the  stem  grows  on,  leaf  after  leaf  ap» 
pears  exactly  in  its  predes- 
tined place,  producing  a  per* 
feet  symmetiy ;  —  a  symme- 
try which  manifests  itself  not 
in  one  single  monotonous 
pattern  for  all  plants,  but  in 
a  definite  number  of  forms 
exhibited  by  different  spe- 
cies, and  arithmetically  ex- 
pressed by  the  series  of  frac- 
tions, ^,  ^,  f ,  |,  -ji^f,  /|-,  &C.,  according  as  the  formative  energy  in 
its  spiral  course  up  the  developing  stem  lays  down  at  corresponding 
intervals  2,  3,  5,  8,  Id,  or  21  ranks  of  alternate  leaves. 

193.  Ternatioilt  sometimes  called  PnEfoliatiatij  relates  to  the  way 
in  which  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  bud  (1 80).  It  comprises  two 
things ;  —  1st,  the  way  in  which  each  separate  leaf  is  folded,  coiled,  or 
packed  up  in  the  bud ;  and  2d,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the 
bud  with  respect  to  one  another.  The  latter  of  course  depends  very 
much  upon  the  phyllotaxy,  i.  e.  the  position  and  order  of  the  leaves 
upon  the  stem.  The  same  terms  are  used  for  it  as  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  the  flower-bud :  so  we  may  pass 
them  by  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  flower  in  this  respect. 

194.  As  to  each  leaf  separately,  it  is  sometimes  straight  and 
open  in  vernation,  but  more  commonly  it  is  either  bent,  foldedy  or 
rolled  vp.  When  the  upper  part  is  bent  down  upon  the  lower, 
as  the  young  blade  in  the  Tulip-tree  is  bent  upoA  the  leafstalk, 
it  is  sud  to  be  inftexed  or  reclined  in  vernation.     When  folded 


147 


FIG.  147.    Opposite  leavM  of  Um  Bplndle-tree  or  Bumingobutb. 
FIG.  148.    Whoried  or  verticiHato  leaTM  of  Oalittm  or  Bodilnv* 
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by  the  midrib  so  that  the  two  halves  are  placed  face  to  face,  it  is 
eondupUcate  (Fig.  149),  as  in  the  Magnolia,  the  Cheny,  and  the 
Oak :  when  folded  back  and  forth  like  the  plaits  of  a  fan,  it  is  plicate 
or  platted  (Fig.  150),  as  in  the  Maple  and  Currant  If  rolled, 
it  may  be  so  either  from  the  tip  downwards,  as  in  F€ms  and  the 
Sundew  (Fig.  154),  when  in  unrolling  it  resembles  the  head  of  a 
crosier,  and  is  said  to  be  circinate  ;  or  it  may  be  rolled  up  parallel 
with  the  axis,  either  from  one  edge  into  a  coil,  when  it  is  convolute 
(Fig.  151),  as  in  the  Apricot  and  Plum,  or  rolled  f.om  both  edges 
towards  the  midrib;  —  sometimes  inwards,- when  it  is  involute  (Fig. 
152),  as  in  the  Violet  and  Water-Lily ;  sometimes  outwards,  when 
it  is  revohUe  (Fig.  153),  in  the  Rosemary  and  Azalea.  The  figures 
are  diagrams,  representing  sections  through  the  leaf,  in  the  way 
they  were  represented  by  LinnsBus. 

141  150  Ml 
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THE    ARFaNGEMENT    OF    FLOWLRS    ON    THE    STEM,    OR   INFLO. 

RESCENCE. 

195.  Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  vegetation  of  the 
plant,  and  studying  those  parts,  viz.  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  by  which 
it  increases  in  size  and  extent,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  its  indi- 
vidual life.  But  afler  a  time  each  plant  produces  a  different  set  of 
or°Kins,  —  viz.  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed,  —  subservient  to  a  different 
purpose,  that  is,  the  increase  in  numbers,  or  the  continuance  of  the 
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Species.  The  plant  reproduces  itself  in  new  individuals  by  seed. 
Therefore  the  uedy  and  the  fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  formed,  and 
thejhwer^  from  which  the  fruit  results,  are  named  the  Organs  of 
Reproduction  or  Fructification.  These  we  may  examine  in  succes- 
8100.  We  begin,  of  course,  with  the  flower.  And  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  the 

196.  bflonSMlieSt  or  the  mode  of  flowering,  that  is,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  blossoms  on  the  plant.  Various  as  this  arrange- 
ment may  seem  to  be,  all  is  governed  by  a  simple  law,  which  is 
easily  understood.  As  the  position  of  every  leaf  is  fixed  beforehand 
by  a  mathematical  law  which  prescribes  where  it  shall  stand  (192), 
60  is  that  of  every  blossom ;  —  and  by  the  same  law  in  both  cases. 
For  flowers  are  buds,  developed  in  a  particular  way;  and  flower- 
buds  occupy  the  position  of  leaf-buds,  and  no  other  As  leaf-buds 
are  either  terminal  (at  the  summit  of  a  stem  or  branch,  42),  or 
axillary  (in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  48),  so  likewise 

197.  Flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axillary.  In  blossoming  as 
in  vegetation  we  have  only  buds  terminating  (i.  e.  on  the  summit  of) 
stems  or  branches,  and  buds  from  the  axils  of  leaves.  But  while 
the  same  plant  commonly  produces  both  kinds  of  leaf-buds,  it  rarely 
bears  flowers  in  both  situations.  These  are  usually  either  all  axil- 
lary or  all  terminal;  —  giving  rise  to  two  classes  of  inflorescence, 
viz.  the  determinate  and  the  indeterminate. 

198.  lodetenainate  InfloreueBCe  is  that  where  the  flowers  all  arise 
finom  axillary  buds ;  as  in  Fig.  155^  156,  157,-  See. ;  and  the  reasoi^ 
why  it  is  called  indetermi-  S^*^ 
nate  (or  indefinite)  is,  that 
while  the .  axillary  buds 
give  rise  to  flowers,  the 
terminal  bud  goes  on  to 
grow,  and  continues  the 
stem  indefinitely. 

199.  Where  the  flowers  arise,  as  in.  Fig.  155,  singly  from  the 
axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plants  they  do  not  form  flower-i 
clusters,  but  are  axillary  and  solitary.  But  when  several  or  many 
flowers  are  produced  near  each  other,  the  accompanying  leaves  are 
usually  of  smaller  size,  and  often  of  a  diflerent  shape  or  character: 
then  they  are  called  bracts  ;  and  the  flowers  thus  brought  together 

PIQ.  156     M«a«jwort  (Lyfimaehia  nttmmaluU)  of  Ui«  gmrdMiv,  wiUi  anllaiy  floir«» 
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form  one  cluster  or  inflorescence.  The  sorts  of  inflorescence  of  the 
indeterminate  class  which  have  received  separate  names  are  chiefly 
the  following :  viz.  the  Haceme,  the  Corymb^  the  Umbel,  the  Spike, 
the  JHecui,  the  Sp€uiix,  the  CcUkin,  and  the  Panicle* 

200.  Before  illustrating  these,  one  or  two  terms,  of  common  oc- 
currence, may  he  defined.  A  flower  (or  other  body)  which  has  no 
stalk  to  support  it,  but  which  sits  directly  on  the  stem  or  axis  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  is  said  to  be  sesfile.  If  it  has  a  stalk,  this  is  caUed  its 
peduncle.  If  the  whole  flower-daster  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  this  is 
called  the  peduncle,  or  the  common  peduncle  (Fig.  156,^) ;  and  the 

stalk  of  each  particular  flower,  if  it  have  any,  is  called 
the  pedicel  or  pafii<d  peduncle  (p^).  The  portion 
of  the  general  stalk  along  which  flowers  are  dis- 
posed is  called  the  axis  of  infiorescen^  or,  when  cov- 
ered with  sessile  flowers,  the  rhachie  (back-bone),  and 
sometimes  the  receptacle.  The  leaves  of  a  flower- 
duster  generally  are  termed  hracU.  But  when  we 
wish  particularly  to  distinguish  them,  those  on  the 
pedunde,  or  main  axis,  and  which  have  a  flower  in 
their  axil,  take  the  name  of  hracU  (Fig.  156,  h) ;  and 
those  on  the  pedicels  or  partial  flower-stalks,  if  any, 
that  of  bracOeU  (Fig.  156,  ^). 

201.  A  Raeeme  (Fig.  156, 157)  is  that  form  of  flower- 
duster  in  which  the  flowers,  each  on  their  own  foot- 
stalk or  pedicel,  are  arranged  along  a  common  stalk 
or  axis  of  inflorescence ;  as  in  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Currant,  Choke-Cherry,  Barberry,  &c  Each  flower 
comes  from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf,  or  bract,  which, 
"*  however,  is  oflen  so  small  that  it  might  escape  notice, 
and  which  sometimes  (as  in  the  Mustard  Family)  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  lowest  blossoms  of  a  raceme  are  of  course  the  oldest, 
and  therefore  open  first,  and  the  order  of  blossoming  is  ascending, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  summit,  never  being  stopped  by 
a  terminal  flower,  may  go  on  to  grow,  and  often  does  so  (as  in  the 
common  Shepherd's  Purse),  produdng  lateral  flowers  one  after  an- 
other the  whole  summer  long. 
202.  All  the  various  kinds  of  flower-clusters  pass  one  into  another 


FIG.  156.    A  Raeame,  wiUi  a  g«iiMfml  pedimcU  (p),  pedlcela  (p'),  bneti  (h\  and  bnct- 
tots  (*'). 
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hy  intennediate  gradations  of  every  sort  For  ioBtaace,  if  we 
tengtfaen  tlie  lower  pedicels  of  a  raceme,  and  keep  the  maia  axis 
rather  short,  it  is  converted  into 

203.  A  Carynfa  (Pig-  158).  This  is  the  same  as  a  raceme,  except 
that  it  ia  flat  and  brood,  either  convex,  or  level-topped,  as  in  the 
Hawthorn,  owing  to  the  leng&eiting  of  the  lower  pedicels  while  the 
appenooet  remain  shorter. 

204.  The  nuun  axis  of  a  corymb  is  short,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  pedicels.  Only  suppose  it  to  be  so  mnch  contracted 
that  the  bracts  are  all  brought  into  a  cluster  or  circle,  and  the 
CMymb  becomes 

205.  Ab  Cmbcl  (Fig.  159),  —  as  in  the  Milkweed  and  Primrose, 
—  a  sort  of  flower-duater  where  the  pedicels  all  spring  apparently 
from  the  samq  point,  from  the  top  of  tbe  peduncle,  so  as  to  resemble, 
when  spreading,  the  rays  of  an  umbrella,  whence  the  name.  Here 
the  pedicels  are  sometimes  called  the  rai/t  of  the  umbel.  And  the 
bracts,  when  brought  in  thb  way  into  a  duster  or  circle,  form  what 
is  called  an  invobtcn. 


206.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  order  of  blossoming  in  a  ra.- 
ceme  is  ascending  (201),  in  the  corymb  and  umbel  it  is  centripetal, 
that  is,  it  proceeds  from  the  mai^  or  circumference  regularly  to- 
wards the  centre ;  the  bwer  flowen  of  the  former  answering  to  the 
outer  ones  of  the  tatter.  Indeterminate  inflorescence,  therefore,  is 
said  to  be  centripetal  in  evolu^on.  And  by  having  this  order  of 
blossoming,  alt  the  sorts  may  be  dis^nguished  from  those  of  tLe 
other,  or  the  determinate  class.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases  tbe 
flowen  are  rused  on  pedicels.  These,  however,  are  very  short  in 
many  instances,  or  are  wanting  altt^ther;  when  the  flowers  an 
tmiU  (200).    They  are  bo  in 

no.  in.    A  ncHH.    US.  A  iwya*.    IW-  A)t  UBbA 
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207.  Hk  Sptkc.  This  is  a  flower^luster  with  a  more  or  lest 
lengthened  axis,  along  which  the  flowers  are  seseile  or 
nearlj  bo;  as  in  the  Mullein  and  the  Phmtain  (Fig.  160). 
It  ia  jnst  the  same  as  k  raceme,  therefore,  without  od^ 
pedicels  to  the  Sowers. 

208.  The  Head  b  a  round  or  roundish  cluster  of  flowers 

which  aro  sessile  on  a  very  short  axis  or  receptacle,  as  io 

'  the  Button-ball,  Button-bush  (Fig.  161),  and  Red  Clover. 

I   It  is  just  what  a  spike  would  become  if  its  axis  were 

'  shortened;  or  an  umbel,  if  its  pedicels  were  all  shortened 

until  the  flowers  became  sessile  or  apparen^j  so.     The 

head  of  the  Button-bush  (Fig.  161)  is  naked  ;  but  that  of 

the  Thistle,  of  the  Dandelion,  tbe  Cicbor^  (Fig.  ^1), 

and  the  like,  is  surrounded  by  empty  braclf,  which  form 

an  tntxduere.     Two  particular  forms  of  the  spike  and  the 

head  have  received  particular  names,  namely,  the  Spadix 

""  and  the  Gxtkin. 

209.  A  Spadil  is  nothing  but  a  fleahy  spike  or  bead,  with  smoU 
and   oAeo  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  the  Calla,  the  Indian  Turnip 


(Fig.  162),  Sweet  Flag,  &c.     It  is  commonly  covered  by  a  peculia 
enveloping  leaf,  called  a  tpatht. 


FIG.  160.    Spika  sftlw  cobdidii  PIuuId  «  Bibworc. 

pia.  iei.    HHdoriiHBuntin-iiqiiicccptiiiuitaiw). 

no.  Ita.    Bpidii  ud  ipula  oflto  IndiiB  Tunilp  i  Uh  In 
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210.  i  Gilkil  or  katUi  is  the  name  given  to  the  scaly  sort  of  spike 
of  the  Birch  and  Alder,  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  and  one  sort  of 
flower-dusters  of  the  Oak,  Hickory,  and  the  like ;  —  on  which  ac- 
count these  are  called  Amentaceous  trees. 

211.  Sometimes  these  forms  of  flower-clusters  become  compoufuL 
For  example,  the  stalks  which,  in  the  simple  umbel  such  as  has 
been  described  (Fig.  159),  are  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers,  may 
themselves  branch  in  the  same  way  at  the  top,  and  so  each  become 
the  support  of  a  smaller  umbel ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Parsnip,  Cara- 
way, and  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  family  of  what  are  called 
Umbelliferous  (i.  e.  umbel-bearing)  plants.  Here  the  whole  is 
termed  a  compound  umbel;  and  the  smaller  or  partial  umbels  take 
the  bame  in  English  of  umbellets.  The  general  involucre^  at  the 
base  of  the  main  umbel,  keeps  that  name ;  while  that  at  the  base 
of  each  umbellet  is  termed  2i  partial  involucre  or  an  involuceL 

212.  So  a  corymb  (Fig.  158)  with  its  separate  stalks  branching 

again,  and  bearing  smaller  clusters  of  the  same 
sort,  is  a  compound  corymb ;  of  which  the  Moun« 
tain  Ash  is  a  good  example.  A  raceme  where 
what  would  be  the  pedicels  of  single  flowers 
become  stalks,  along  which  flowers  are  disposed 
on  their  own  pedicels,  forms  a  compound  racemcy 
as  in  the  Goat's-beard  and  the  False  Spikenard. 
But  when  what  would  have  been  a  raceme  or  a 
corymb  branches  irregularly  into  an  open  and 
more  or  less  compound  flower-cluster,  we  have 
what  is  called 

213.  i  Panicle  (Fig.  163);  as  'in  the  Oat  and 
in  most  common  Grasses.  Such  a  raceme  as  that 
of  the  diagram,  Fig.  156,  would  be  changed  into 
a  panicle  like  Fig.  163,  by  the  production  of  a 
flower  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  bractlets  &• 

214.  A  Thyrsus  is  a  compact  panicle  of  a  pyram- 
idal or  oblong  shape ;  such  as  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

IS3  or  the  cluster  of  the  Lilac  or  llorsechestnut. 

215.  Determinate  Infloreseence  is  that  in  wh^ch  the  flowers  are  from 
terminal  buds.  The  simplest  case  is  where  a  stem  bears  a  soli- 
tary, terminal  flower,  as  in  Fig.  163*.     This  stops  the  growth  of 


Flo.  163.    A  PauieU 
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the  stem ;  for  its  terminal  bud,  being  changed  into  a  blossom,  can 
no  more  lengthen  in  the  manner  of  a  leaf-bud.     Any  further  growth 


e    b 


e    h 


183  a 


must  be  from  axillary  buds  developing  into  branches.  If  such 
branches  are  leafy  shoots,  at  length  terminated  by  single  blossoms, 
the  inflorescence  still  consists  of  solitary  flowers  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  and  branches.  But  if  the  flowering  branches  bear  only  bracts 
in  place  of  ordinary  leaves,  the  result  is  the  kind  of  flower-cluster 
called 

216.  A  Cyme.  This  is  commonly  a  flat-topped  or  con- 
vex flower-cluster,  like  a  corymb,  only  the  blossoms  are 
from  terminal  buds.  Fig.  164  illustrates  the  simplest 
cyme  in  a  plant  with  opposite  leaves,  namely,  with  three 
flowers.  The  middle  flower,  a,  terminates  the  stem ; 
the  two  others,  b  b,  terminate  short  branches,  one  from 
the  axil  of  each  of  the  uppermost  leaves;  and  being 
later  than  the  middle  one,  the  flowering  proceeds  from 
the  centre  outwards,  or  is  centrifugal; — just  the  op- 
posite of  the  indeterminate  mode,  or  that  where  all 
the  flower-buds  are  axillary.  If  flowering  branches 
appear  from  the  axils  below,  the  lower  ones  are  the 
later,  so  that  the  order  of  blossoming  continues  cenirif" 
ugal  or  descending  (which  is  the  same  thing),  as  in  Fig.  1G6,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  reversed  raceme ;  —  a  kind  of  cluster  which  is  to  the 
true  raceme  just  what  the  flat  cyme  is  to  the  corymb. 

217.  Wherever  there  are  bracts  or  leaves,  buds  may  be  produced 
from  their  axils  and  appear  as  flowers.  Fig.  165  represents  the 
case  where  the  branches,  ft  by  of  Fig.  164,  each  with  a  pair  of  small 

FIG.  ]63  a.    Diftgram  of  an  oppoeite-Ieayed  plant,  with  a  tingle  terminal  flower.    164 
Bame,  with  a  cyme  of  three  flowera ;  a,  the  fint  flower,  of  the  main  axis ;  h  b,  tlxwe  of  brancheer 
165.  Same,  with  flowers  of  the  third  order,  e  e.    166.  Same,  with  flowen  only  of  the  aecmid 
order  irom  all  the  axils ;  the  central  or  iippermoat  opening  fint,  and  so  on  downwards. 
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leaves  or  bracts  about  their  middle,  have  branched  again,  and  pro- 
duced the  branchlets  and  flowers  c  c,  on  each  side.  It  is  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  this  which  forms  the  full  or  compound  cyme, 
such  as  that  of  the  Laurustinus,  Hobblebush,  Dogwood,  and  Hy- 
drangea (Fig.  167). 

218.  A  Fascicle^  like  that  of  the  Sweet- William  and  Lychnis  of 
the  gardens,  is  only  a  cyme  with  the  flowers  much  crowded,  as  it 
were,  into  a  bundle. 

219.  A  Glomerole  is  a  cyme  still  more  compacted,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  head.  It  may  be  known  from  a  true  head  by  the  flowers 
not  expandmg  oentripetally,  that  is,  not  from  the  circumference  to- 
wards the  centre,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

220.  The  illustrations  of  determinate  or  cymose  inflorescence  have 
been  taken  from  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  which  give  rise  to  the 
most  regular  cymes.  But  the  Rose,  Cinquefoil,  Buttercup,  and ^  the 
like,  with  alternate  leaves,  furnish  equally  good  examples  of  this 
class  of  flower-dusters. 

221.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  exhibit  the  principal  sorts 
of  inflorescence  in  one  view,  in  the  manner  of  the  following 

Analysis  of  FIoweMIInsters. 

L  LrDBTERMINATE  OR   CeKTRIFBTAL.   (198.) 

Simple ;  and  with  the 

Flowers  borne  on  pedicels, 

Along  the  sides  of  a  lengthened  axis,  Baceme,  201- 

Along  a  short  axis ;  lower  pedicels  lengthened,   Cortmb,  203' 

Clustered  on  an  extremely  short  axis,  Umbel,  205. 
Flowers  sessile,  without  pedicels  (206), 

Along  an  elongated  axis,  Spike,  207 . 

On  a  very  short  axis,  Head,  208. 

with  their  varieties,  the  Spadix,  209,  and  Catkin,  210. 

Branching  irregularly.  Panicle,  213. 

with  its  varie^,  the  Thtrsus,  214. 

n.  Determinate  or  Centrifugal.  (215.) 

Open,  mostly  flat-topped  or  convex,  Ctmb,  216. 

Contracted  into  a  bundle,  Fasciclb,  218. 

Contracted  into  a  sort  of  head,  Glomerulb,  219. 

222.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  this  Lesson,  The 
various  sorts  run  together  by  endless  gradations  in  different  plants. 
The  botanist  merely  designates  the  leading  kinds  by  particular 
names.  Even  the  two  classes  of  inflorescence  are  often  ibund  com- 
bined in  the  same  plant.     For  instance^  in  the  whole  Mint  Family, 
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tlie  floweiwilusters  are  centrirugal,  that  is,  are  cjtnes  or  fascicles ; 
but  they  are  iheniBelvea  commonly  disposed  in  gpikee  or  racemes, 
which  are  centripetal,  or  develop  in  succession  irom  below  ap- 


LESSON  XIL 

THE   FLOWBH:    its    PART8    OR   ORGANS. 

S23.  Hatiko  considered,  in  the  last  Lesson,  the  arrangement  ol 
flowers  OQ  the  stem  or  the  places  from  which  they  arise,  we  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  flower  itself. 

224.  Rltore  and  Dk  ef  the  Flower.  The  object  of  the  flower  is  the 
production  of  seed.  The  flower  consists  of  all  those  parts,  or  orffcau, 
which  are  subservient  to  this  end.  Some  of  these  parts  are  neces- 
aary  to  the  production  of  seed.  Others  serve  merely  to  protect  or 
support  the  more  essential  parts. 

no.  IS7.    CriP*<^l>wWiliinrilrMi(H(wtUiBMinllloinnliiUHkori«^ 
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225*  The  OrgUS  of  fhe  Flower  are  therefore  of  two  kinds ;  namely, 
firet,  the  protecting  orgoM,  or  leaves  of  the  flower^  —  also  called  the 
fioral  envelopes^  —  and,  second,  the  essential  organs.  The  latter  are 
situated  within  or  a  little  above  the  former,  and  are  enclosed  bj  them 
in  the  bad. 

226.  The  Floral  EnTelopei  in  a  complete  flower  are  double ;  that  is, 
thej  consist  of  two  whorls  (181),  or  circles  of  leaves,  one  above  or 
.within  the  other.  The  outer  set  forms  the  Calyx ;  this  more  com- 
monly consists  of  green  or  greenish  leaves,  but  not  always.  The 
inner  set,  usually  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  <^  some  other  color  thaa 
green,  and  in  most  cases  forming  the  most  showy  pcut  of  the  blos- 
som, is  the  Corolla. 

227.  The  floral  envelopes,  taken  together,  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perianth,  This  name  is  not  m^ch  used,  however,  except  in  case^ 
where  they  form  only  one  set,  at  least  in  appearance,  as  in  the  Lily, 
or  where,  for  some  other  reason,  the  limits  between  the  calyx  and 
the  corolla  are  not  easily  made  out 

228.  Each  leaf  or  separate  piece  of  the  corolla  is  called  a  Petal; 
each  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a  SepaL  The  sepals  and  the  petals 
—  or,  in  other  words,  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  —  serve  to  protect, 
support,  or  nourish  the  parts  within.  They  do  not  themselves  make 
a  perfect  flower. 

229.  Some  plants,  however,  naturally  produce,  besides  their  per- 
fect flowers,  others  which  consist  only  of  calyx  and  corolla  (one  or 
both),  that  is,  of  leaves.  These,  destitute  as  they  are  of  the  essential 
Cleans,  and  incapable  of  producing  seed,  are  called  neutral  flowers. 
We  have  an  example  in  the  flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  of 
the  Hydrangea  (Fig.  167),  and  of  the  Cranberry-Tree,  or  Snowball,, 
in  their  wild  state.  By  long  cultivation  in  gardens  the  whole  duster 
has  been  changed  into  showy,  but  useless,  neutral  flowers,  in  these 
and  some  other  cases.  What  are  called  double  flowers^  such  as  full 
Roses  (Fig.  173),  Buttercups,  and  Camellias,  are  blossoms  which, 
under  the  gardener's  care,  have  developed  with  all  their  essential 
organs  changed  into  petals.  But  such  flowers  are  always  in  an- 
unnatural  or  monstrous  condition,  and  are  incapable  of  maturing 
seed,  for  want  of 

230.  The  Essential  Organs.  These  are  likewise  of  two  kinds,  placed 
one  above  or  within  the  other ;  namely,  first,  the  Stamens  or  fertil- 
izing organs,  and,  second,  the  Pistils^  which  are  to  be  fertilized  and 
bear  the  seeds. 
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231.  Taking  them  in  Buccesaion,  therefore,  beginning  from  bebw, 
or  at  the  outside,  we  have  (Fig.  168,  169),  first,  the  eaiyx  or  outer 

circle  of  leuves,  which  are  individually 
termed  lepah  (a)  ;  Becandly,  the  coroBa 
or  inner  circle  of  delicate  leaves,  called 
petaJi  (b)  ;  then  a  set  of  stamens  (c)  j 
and  in  the  centre  one  or  more  pistila  {d). 
The  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  the  short 
IN  axis,  upon  which  all  these  parts  stand,  is 

called  the  Toruaar  RteeplacU. 

232.  We  use  here  for  illua-  r 
trstion  the  flower  of  a  epe-  \ 
ciea  of  Stonecrop  (Sedum  ter- 
aatum),  —  which  is  a  com- 
mon  plant  wild  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  in  gardens  almost 
everywhere,  —  because,  al- 
though Email,  it  exhibits  all 
the  parts  in  a  perfectly  simple  and  separate  state,  and  so  answers  for 
a  sort  of  pattern  flower,  better  than  any  larger  one  that  is  common 

■  and  well  known. 
233.  K  SlameD  consists  of  two  part's 

namely,  the  Filament  or  stalk  (Fig- 170, 
a),  and  the  Anther  {b).     The  latter  is 

■  ihe  only  essential  part.  It  is  a  case, 
commonly  with  two  lobes  or  cells,  each 
opening   lengthwise   by  a  slit,  at  the 

'"  '"  proper  time,  and  discharging  a  pow- 

der or  dust-like  substance,  usually  of  a  yellow  color.  This  powder 
is  the  Pollen,  or  fertilizing  matter,  to  produce  which  ia  the  sole  office 
of  the  stamen. 

234.  A  Filtil  is  distinguished  into  three  parts ;  namely, — beginning 
from  below, — the  Ovary,  the  iSfyfc,  and  the  Stigma.  The  Ovary  is 
the  hollow  case  or  young  pod  (Fig.  171,  a),  contmning  rudimentary 
seeds,  called  Omtlei  {d).     Fig.  ]72,  representing  a  pbtil  like  that  ol 
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Fig.  169,  d,  but  on  a  lai^r  scale,  and  with  the  ovary  cut  aerosN 
shows  the  ovules  as  they  appear  in  a  transverse 
section.  The  tty/e  (Fig,  171,  b)  ia  tlie  tapering 
part  above,  sometimes  long  nnd  Elender,  sometimes 
short,  and  not  rarely  altogether  wanting,  for  it  is 
not  an  essential  part,  like  the  two  others.  The 
ttigma  (c)  ia  the  tip  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
style  {or  of  the  top  of  the  ovary  when  there  is  no 
'distinct  style),  consisting  of  loose  tissue,  not  cov- 
ered, like  the  rest  of  tlie  plant,  by  a  skin  or  epi- 
dermis. It  is  upon  the  stigma  that  the  pollen 
fells;  and  the  result  is,  tliat  the  ovules  oonlained 
in  the  ovary  are  fertilized  and  become  teed*,  by 
having  an  embryo  (16)  formed  in  them.  To  the 
instil,  therefore,  all  the  other  oi^ians  of  the  hlos- 
tom  are  in  some  way  or  other  subservient:  the 
stamens  furnish  pollen  to  fertilize  its  ovules;  the 
corolla  and  the  calyx  form  coverings  which  pro-  ™ 

tect  the  whole 

234*.  These  are  all  the  parts  which  belong  to  any  flower.  But 
these  parts  appear  under  a  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  some 
of  them  greatly  disguising  their  natural  appearance.  To  understand 
the  flower,  therefwe,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  assume,  we  must 
study  it>iplan. 


I 
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THE    PLAN    OF    THE    FLOWER. 


235.  The  Flower,  like  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  is  formed 
apoD  a  plany  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  blossoms ;  and  the 
student  should  early  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  flower.  Then 
the  almost  endless  varieties  which  different  blossoms  present  will  be 
at.  once  understood  whenever  they  occur,  and  will  be  regarded  with 
a  higher  interest  than  their  most  beautiful  forms  and  richest  colore 
are  able  to  inspire. 

236.  We  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  vege- 
tation;—  with  the  stem,  consisting  of  joint  raised  upon  joint,  each 
bearing  a  leaf  or  a  pur  of  leaves ;  with  the  leaves  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order,  every  leaf  governed  by  a  simple  arithmetical  law, 
which  fixes  beforehand  the  precise  place  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  stem; 
and  we  have  lately  learned  (in  Lesson  11)  how  the  position  of  each 
blossom  is  determined  beforehand  by  that  of  the  leaves ;  so  that  the 
shape  of  every  flower-cluster  in  a  bouquet  is  given  by  the  same  sim- 
ple mathematical  law  which  arranges  the  foliage.  Let  us  now  con- 
template the  flower  in  a  similar  way.  Having  just  learned  what 
parts  it  consists  of,  let  us  consider  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  made, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  this  plan  through  some  of  the  various  forms 
which  blossoms  exhibit  to  our  view. 

237.  In  order  to  give  at  the  outset  a  correct  idea  of  the  blossom, 
we  took,  in  the  last  Lesson,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  its  parts,  a 
perfectj  campleUy  regular,  and  symmetrical  flower,  and  one  nearly  as 
simple  as  such  a  flower  could  well  be.  Such  a  blossom  the  botanist 
regards  as 

238.  A  Typical  Flower,  that  is,  a  pattern  Jlower,  because  it  well  ex- 
emplifies the  plan  upon  which  all  flowers  are  made,  and  serves  as 
what  is  called  a  i^e,  or  standard  of  comparison. 

239.  Another  equally  good  typical  flower  (except  in  a  single  re- 
spect, which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned),  and  one  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  summer,  is  that  of  the  Flax  (Fig.  174).  The  parts 
differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  Stonecrop ;  but  the  whole  plan  is 
evidently  just  the  same  in  both.  Only,  while  the  Stonecrop  has  ten 
stamens,  or  in  many  flowers  eight  stamens,  —  in  all  cases  just  twice 
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u  many  as  there  are  petaU,  —  the  Flax  has  onlj  five  stameiu,  or 
jost  as  many  as  the  petals.     Such  Bowers  as  these  are  said  to  be 

l^ftct,  l>ecauBe  they  are 
prorided  with  both  kinds  of 
essential  organs  (230),  namely, 
stamens  and  pialjla  ; 
,  Complete,  because  they  have 
all  the  «orYj  of  organs  which 
■nj  flower  has,  namely,  both 
calyx  and  corolla,  as  weU  as 
stamens  and  pistils ; 

Beffular,  because  all  the  parts  m 

of  each  set  are  alike  in  shape  and  size  ;  and 

Sj/mmetrieal,  because  they  have  aa  equal  number  of  parts  of  ea^ 
sort,  or  in  each  set  or  circle  of 
organs.  That  is,  there  are  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens, 
or  in  the  Slonecrop  ten  slameDS 
(namely,  two  sets  of  five  each), 
and  five  pistils. 
I  240.    On   the  other   hand, 

many  flowers  do  not  present 
I  this  perfect  symmetry  and  reg*  '" 

in  ularily,  or  this  completeness  of  parts.     Accord- 

ingly, we  may  have 
241.  Imperftet,  or  Stpinlal  Fkwm ;  which  are 
■  I  those  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate 

blossotos ;  that  is,  one  sort  of  flowers  has  stamens 
and  no  pistils,  and  another  has  pistils  and  no  sta- 
mens, or  only  imperfect  ones.  The  blossom  which 
has  stamens  but  no  pistils  is  called  a  ttaminaU  or 
sterile  flower  (Fig.  176)  ;  and  the  corresponding 
ono  with  pistils  but  no  stamens  is  called  a  pulil- 
late  or  fertile  flower  (Fig.  177).  The  two  sorts 
may  grow  on  distinct  plants,  from  different  roots, 
as  they  do  ia  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  the  Hemp,  and  the  Moonsecd 

Fia.  174.  Flowin  (iT  Uw  CDmnKn  Flu:  ■  parfKt.  cotnplEU,  nfaUr,  ud  lymimtrtial 
UiH«iii,aUiUpUUInnTH.    17&  Hdfori  FUi-JIoitu  diridxl  lanilhwiH,  ind  •uUi(mL 

Flo.  I7D.  8Um)»U  fluwer  cf  UoodhmI  ( Huupumun  CuiOwn).  177.  FUlillMr 
iBwicarikfUin*. 
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(Fig.  176, 177) ;  vhen  the  flowers  are  sud  U 
Greek  words  meaDing  in  two  houBcholds). 


[lessor  is. 

0  be  dtaeiotu  (fiwn  two 

Or  the  two  naj  occur 

n  the  same  plant 

or  the  same  stem, 

the   Oak, 

^  Wahiut,     Nettle, 

and  the  Cas(or-<Hl 

Plant  (Fig.  178); 

when  the  Sowers 

are  said  to  be  tm>- 

i  (that  is,  in  one  household).    A  flower 

maj,  however,  be  perfect,  that  is,  have  both 

statnens  and  pistils,  and  jat  he  incomplete. 

242.  Ineamplell  Ploven  are  those  in  which 
one  or  both  sorts  of  the  floral  euTelopes,  or 
leaves  of  the  blossom,  are  wanting.  Some- 
times only  one  Bort  is  wanting,  as  in  the 
Caslor-oil  Plant  (Fig.  178)  and  in  the  Anem- 
"*  one   (Fig,  179).    .In    this   case  the  missing 

sort  is  alwajs  supposed  to  be  the  inner,  that  is,  the  corolla ;  and 
accordingly  such  flowers  arc  said  to  be  apetaloiu  (meaning  without 
petals).     Occasionallj  both  the  corolla  and  the  caljx  are  waaljug, 
when  the  flower  has  no  proper  cover- 
ings or  floral  envelopes  at  all.    It  is  then 
said  to  he  naked,  as  in  the   Lizard'a- 
tail  (Fig.  180),  and  in  the  Willow. 

243.  Our  two  pattern  flowers  (Fig. 

168,  )74)  are  regular  and  symmetrical 

(239).  Wecommonly 

j  expect  this  to  be  the 

case  in  living  things. 

The      corresponding 

parts  of  plants,  like  the  limbs  or  membera  of  ani- 
mals, are  generally  alike,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
'"  ment   is  symmetrical.     This   symmetry  pervades 

the  blossom,  especially.     But  the  student  may  oA«o  fail  to  perceive 

FI0  ITS.    HnnorUnu  flowan,  1.  a.  ona  nainlBiia  (j)  and  o»  [riidUat*  (r)  Bower,  of 
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h,  at  first  view,  at  lea«t  in  cases  where  the  plan  is  more  or  less 
obscured  by  -{he  leaving  out  (oblittration)  of  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  same  set,  or  by  »)me  in-  ^i 

equality  in  their  size  and  shape.     The 
latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to 

214.  friiplir  Plowcn.  This  name  is 
giten  to  blossoms  in  which  the  different 
members  of  the  same  sort,  as,  for  exam* 
pie,  the  petals  or  the  stamens,  are  unlike 
in  sice  or  in  form.  We  have  familiar 
iH  cases  of  the 

sort  in  the 


(Fig.  'S  f^^  (J  ^^) 
184), 


In  the  latter  it 


Monkshood 
(Fig.  180, 
18C);  also 
in  the  Vio- 
let (Fig.  181,  1 

is  Ihe  corolla  principally  which  Is  ir- 
regular, one  of  the  petals  being  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  extended  at  the 
base  into  a  hollow  protuberance  or 
spur.  In  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  183), 
both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  par- 
'\  take  of  the  irregularity.  This  and 
^  the  Monkshood  are  likewise  good  ex- 
amples of 

2ib.  Uniymmetrical  Flowen.  We 
call  them  uneymmetriciil,  when  the 
different  sets  of  organs  do  not  agree 
in  the  number  of  their  parts.  The 
irregular  calyx  of  Larkspur  (Fig.  183,  184)  consists  of  five  sepals, 
one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  prolonged  behind  into  a  large 
spur;  but  the  corolla  is  made  of  only  four  petals  (of  two  shapes); 


IC  ISl.    FIdwm  or  1  Violet.    169.   lu  ulyi  and  urolli  dliplar«d:  U»  dn  nnillsr 
I  nn  Um  Hpiili )  Um  Bva  inwrisnini  largei  notm  an  ihs  pcUli. 

IG.  wm    FlowHor  ■  Lvkipui.    1S1.    lu  ulyi  uid  ciir,.lli  iliKpinyed  ;  th«  flva  lupr 
mutli»»tvil»i  lbafouruullw,tlw|MI«]s. 
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the  fifth;  needed  to  complete  the  gjmmetry,  being  left  out     And 
the   Monkshood    (Fig.  185,  166)  baa  Sve  very  diwmilar  sepals, 
n*  and  a  corolla  of  oiilj  two,  very  email, 

curiouRly-shaped  petals ;  the  thiee  need> 
ed  to  make  up  the  eymmelry  being  left 
out.  For  a  flower  which  is  nngfrnmet- 
rical  but  regular,  we  may  lake  the  com- 
mon Furslane,  which  has  a  calyx  o. 
only  two  eepals,  but  a  corolla  of  five 
petals,  from  seven  to  twelve  stamens, 
and  about  sis  styles.  The  Mustard, 
and  all  flower*  of  that  family,  are  un- 
symmetrical  aa  to  the  stamens,  these 
being  six  in  number  (Fig.  188,  while 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  (sepals  and 
petali^)  are  each  only  four  ,„ 

(Fig.  187).     Here  the         ,'0^ 
stamens  are  I  rreyu&ir  also,  ; 
\  two  of  them  being  shorter  ^ 
I  than  the  other  four. 

246.  Homerieil  Plin  of 
tkePlewtr.  Although  not 
easy  to  make  out  in  all 
cases,  yet  generally  it  is  i 
plain  to  Bee  that  each 
blosBtmi  is  based  upon  a  particular  number,  which 
runs  through  all  or  mo^  of  its  parts.  And  a  prin- 
cipal thing  which  a  botanist  notices  when  examin- 
ing a  flower  \s  its  numerical  plan.  It  is  upon  this 
■hat  the  symmetry  of  the  blossom  depends.  Our  two 
pattern  flowers,  the  Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  and  the 
Flax  (Fig.  174),  are  based  upon  the  number  five,  "* 

which  is  exhibited  in  all  their  parts.  Some  flowers  of  this  samo 
Stonecrop  have  their  parts  in  fours,  and  then  that  number  runs 
throughout  i  namely,  there  are  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight  stanena 
(two  sets),  and  four  pistils.     The  Mustard  (Fig.  187,  188),  Radish, 

FIU.  ISS.    FlDwnor(Hank>h«Kl.    ISH.  In  pamdiiplirsd  :  ihs  nnlirwr  p»c«anilh> 


Fia.  IB7.    Flomr  ot  UuiUrd. 


Id  phtU  Hpinu  ind  nlirird. 
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icc^  also  have  iheir  flowers  constnicted  on  the  plan  of  four  as  to  the 
alji  and  corolla,  but  this  number  is  interfered  with  in  the  atamena, 
either  b^  the  leaving  out  of  two  sta- 
mene  (which  would  complete  two  sets),  . 
or  in  some  other  way.     Next  (o  five,  ^ 
the  moat  common  number  in  flowers 
a  lliree.     On  this  number  the  flowers 
dI  Lily,  Crocus,  Iris,  Spiderwort,  and 
Trillium   (Fig.  189)   are  constructed.  • 
la  the  Lily  and  Crocus  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  at  first  view  appear  to  bo 
six  in  one  set ;  but  the  bud  or  just-  m 

opening  blossom  plainly  shows  these  to  consist  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  circle,  each  of  three  parts,  namely,  of  calyx  and  corolla,  both  of 
the  same  bright  color  and  delicate  texture.  la  the  Spiderwort  and 
Trillium  (Fig.  189)  the  three  outer 
leaves,  or  sepals,  are  green,  and  dif- 
ferent in  texture  from  the  three  inner, 
or  the  petals ;  the  stamens  are  six 
(namely,  two  sets  of  three  each),  and 
the  pistils  three,  though  partly  grown 
It^ther  into  one  mass.  "• 

247.  dlltraiUOD  et  Parb.  The  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  likewise 
shown  in  the  arrangement  or  relative  position  of  successive  parts. 
The  rule  is,  that  the  parts  of  successive  circles  akemate  with  one 
another.  That  is,  the  petals  stand  over  the  intervals  between  the 
sepals  ;  the  stamens,  when  of  the  same  number, 
eland  over  the  intervals  between  the  petals;  or 
when  twice  as  many,  as  in  the  Trillium,  the 
I  outer  set  alternates  with  the  petals,  and  the 
inner  set,  alternating  with  the  other,  of  courso 
stands  before  the  petals;  and  the  piitils  alter- 
nate with  these.  This  is  shown  m  7ig.  189, 
and  in  the  diagram,  or  cross^section  of  the  same  in  the  biK  Fig.  190. 
And  Fig.  191  is  a  similar  diagram  or  ground-plan  (in  tlh  Tonn  of  a 

TIO.  I8>.    Flowar  ol  Trilli'iin  (TecUim,  or  Binhnot,  ipiMul  onl  ■  Hide,  tat  rtav*d  (rvm 

FIG.  ISO.  IHiiniii  01  pmnd-plu  nC  tin  hum,  u 
*•  k<>d ;— Um  iwru<  lU  In  the  eaine  nliliie  iwiiiao 
riO.lSl.    DUfnm,«[KHiiHl|il>n,i>rUHFlu-lloi 
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«ection  made  across  the  bud)  of  the  Flax  blossom,  the  example  of  a 
pattern  symmetrical  flower  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lesson, 
with  its  parts  all  in  fives. 

248.  Knowing  in  this  way  just  the  position  which  each  organ 
should  occupy  in  the  flower  it  is  readily  understood  that  flowers 
often  become  unsymmetrical  through  the  k>ss  of  some  parts,  which 

belong  to  the  plan,  but  are  obliterated 
or  lefl  out  in  the  execution.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  183, 
184),  as  there  are  Ave  sepals,  there 
should  be  fliTe  petals  likewise.  We 
find  only  four ;  but  the  vacant  place 
where  the  fifth  belongs  is  plainly  reo- 
in  ut  ognized  at  the  lower  side  of  the  flower. 

.Also  the  similar  plan  of  the  Monkshood  (Fig.  186)  equally  calls  for 
five  petals ;  but  three  of  them  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  two 
that  remain  are  reduced  to  slender  bodies,  which  look  as  unlike  or- 
dinary petals  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  their  position,  answer- 
ing to  the  intervals  between  the  upper  sepals  and  the  side  ones, 
reveals  their  true  nature.  All  this  may  perhaps  be  more  plainly 
shown  by  corresponding  diagrams  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the 
Larkspur  and  Monkshood  (Fig.  192,  193),  in  which  the  places  of 
the  missing  petals  are  indicated  by  faint  dotted  lines.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  stamens  is  a  still  more  common  case.  For  example,  the 
Snapdragon,  Foxglove,  Gerardia,  and  almost  all  flowers  of  the 
large  Figwort  family  they  belong  to,  have  the  parts  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  five  each,  but  only  four  stamens  (Fig.  194) ;  the  place 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower  where  the  fiflh  stamen  belongs  is 
vacant.  That  there  is  in  such  cases  a  real  obliteration  of  the  miss^ 
ing  part  is  shown  by  the 

249.  Abortive  Organs,  or  vectiges  which  are  sometimes  met  with ; 
—  bodies  which  stand  in  tb  e  place  of  an  organ,  and  represent  it, 
although  wholly  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  office.  Thus,  in  the  Fig- 
wort  family,  the  fifth  stamen,  which  is  altogether  missing  in  Gerardia 
(Fig.  194)  and  most  others,  appears  in  the  Figwort  as  a  little  scale, 
and  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  195)  and  Turtlehead  as  a  sort  of  filament 
without  any  anther  ;  —  a  thing  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  plant,  but 

FTO.  199.  Diagram  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  a  LarkRpaT.  193.  StmUar  diagnun  of 
Monkshood.  The  dotted  linea  abow  where  the  petala  an  wautanf ;  one  In  the  fi>nner«  time 
ia  the  latur. 
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rery  interesting  to  the  botanist,  since  it  completes  the  symmetry  of 
the  blossom.  And  to  show  that  this  really  is  the  lost  stamen,  it 
now  and  then  bears  an  anther,  or  the  rudiment  of  one.  So  the 
flower  of  Catalpa  should  likewise  have  five  stamens ;  but  we  seldom 


ifi 


find  more  than  two  good  ones.  Still  we 
may  generally  discern  the  three  others, 
as  yestiges  or  half-obliterated  stamens 
(Fig.  196).  In  separated  flowers  the 
rudiments  of  pistils  are  often  found  in 
the  sterile  blossom,  and  rudimentary  sta- 
mens in  the  fertile  blossom,  as  in  Moon- 
seed  (Fig.  177). 

250.  ■altiplieation  of  Parte.    Quite  in 

the  opposite  way,  the  simple  plan  of  the 
flower  is  often  more  or  less  obscured  by  f  ^ 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  parts.  In 
the  White  Water-Lily,  and  in  many 
Cactus-flowers  (Fig.  107),  all  the  parts 
are  very  numerous,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  upon  what  number  the  blos- 
som is  constructed.  But  more  com- 
mocly  Ro-Be  of  the  sets  are  few  and 
definite  in  the  number  of  their  parts. 
The  Buttercup,  for  instance,  has  ^ye 
sepals  and  five  petals,  but  many  sta- 
mens and  pistils ;  so  it  is  built  upon 
the  plan  of  five.  The  flowers  of  Mag- 
nolia have  indefinitely  numerous  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  rather  numerous  floral 
envelopes ;  but  these  latter  are  plainly  distinguishable  into  sets  oi 
three ;  namely,  there  are  three  sepals,  and  six  petals  in  two  circles, 
or  nine  in  three  circles,  —  showing  that  these  blossoms  are  con- 
structed on  the  number  three. 


FIG.  194.  Coiolla  of  a  purple  Gerardia  laid  open,  fibowing  the  fimi  atameiu }  the  crmm 
■howf  wbere  the  flfUi  stamen  would  be,  if  present. 

FIG.  1S6.  Corolla,  laid  open,  and  eumens  of  Pentatemon  grandiflorua  of  Iowa,  &c,  with 
a  sterile  filament  in  the  place  of  the  fifth  stamen,  and  lepresenting  it. 

FIG.  196.  Corolla  of  Catalpa  laid  open,  displaying  two  good  stamens  and  three  abortive 
tstijtt  of  stamens. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

MORPHOLOGY    OP    THE    PLOWEEt. 

251.  In  all  the  plant  till  we  came  to  the  blossom  ih  found  nothing 
but  root,  Item,  and  leaves  (23, 118).  However  vaiijus  or  strange 
their  shapes,  and  whatever  their  use,  everything  bel&ngs  lo  one  of 
these  three  organs,  and  everything  above  ground  (excepting  the  rare 
esse  of  aerial  roots)  is  either  stem  or  leaf.  We  discern  the  stem 
equally  in  ihe  stalk  of  an  herb,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  the 
trailing  or  twining  Vine,  the  straw  of  Wheat  or  other  Grasses,  the 
columnar  trunk  of  Palms  (Fig-  47),  in  the  flaltened  joints  of  the 
Prickly-Pear  Cactus,  and  the  rounded  body  of  the  Melon  Cactus 
(Fig.  76).  Also  in  the  slender  runners  of  the  Sirawbeny,  the 
tendrils  of  the  Grape-vine  and  Virginia  Creeper,  the  creeping 
subterranean  shoots  of  the  Mint  and  Coucbgrass,  the  tubers  of  the 
Potato  and  Artichoke,  the  solid  bulb  of  the  Crocus,  and  the  solid 
part  or  ba^e  of  «ca1y  bulbs ;  as  is  fully  shown  in  Lesson  6.  And  in 
Lesson  7  and  elsewhere  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the  leaf  alike 
in  the  thick  seed-leaves  of  the  Almond,  Bean,  Horsecheslniil,  and  the 
like  (Fig.  9  -  24),  in  the  scales  of  buds  (Fig.  77),  and  the  thickened 

PIO.  UT.    A  C*eu»-llow«r,  vlcof  UuDiriiHi  cBapitoH  of  tlM  UpDer  HUHoa 
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scales  cf  balbs  (Fig.  73-75),  in  the  spiDes  of  the  Barberry  and  the 
leodrik  of  the  Pea,  in  the  fleshj  rosettes  of  the  Hoaseleek,  the 
strange  fly-trap  of  Dioncsa  (Fig.  81 ),  and  the  curious  pitcht  r  of  Sar- 
nicenia  (Fig.  79). 

252.  Now  the  student  who  understands  these  varied  forms  or 
mdamorpkoiet  of  the  stem  and  leaf,  and  knows  how  to  detect  the 
real  nature  of  any  part  of  the  plant  under  any  of  its  disguises, 
may  readily  trace  the  leaf  into  the  blossom  also,  and  perceive  that, 
as  to  their  morphology, 

253.  Flowen  in  altCied  Brenehes,  and  their  parts,  therefore,  altered 
leaves.  That  is,  certain  bud^  which  might  have  grown  and  length- 
ened into  a  leafy  branch,  do,  under  other  circumstances  and  to  ac- 
complish other  purposes,  develop  into  blossoms.  In  these  the  axis 
remains  short,  nearly  as  it  is  in  the  bud ;  the  leaves  therefore  remain 
close  together  in  sets  or  circles ;  the  outer  ones,  those  of  the  calyx, 
generally  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  foliage ;  the  next 
set  are  more  delicate,  and  form  the  corolla,  while  the  rest,  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  appear  under  forms  very  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  leaves,  and  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  seed.  This 
is  the  way  the  scientific  botanist  views  a  fiower ;  and  this  view  gives 
to  Botany  an  interest  which  one  who  merely  notices  the  shape  and 
counts  the  parts  of  blossoms,  without  understanding  their  plan,  has 
no  conception  of. 

254.  That  flowers  answer  to  branches  may  be  sho^no  first  from 
their  position.  As  explained  in  the  Lesson  on  Inflorescence,  fiowers 
arise  from  the  same  places  as  branches,  and  from  no  other ;  fiower- 
buds,  like  leaf-buds,  appear  either  on  the  summit  of  a  stem,  that  is, 
as  a  terminal  bud,  or  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  as  an  axillary  bud  (196). 
And  at  an  early  stage  it  is  often  impossible  to  foretell  whether  the 
bud  is  to  give  rise  to  a  blossom  or  to  a  branch. 

255.  That  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves  is 
evident  from  their  appearance  ;  persons  who  are  not  botanists  com- 
monly call  them  the  leaves  of  the  fiower.  The  calyx  is  most  gen- 
erally green  in  color,  and  foliaceous  (leaf-like)  in  texture.  And 
though  the  corolla  is  rarely  green,  yet  neither  are  proper  leaves 
always  green.  In  our  wild  Painted-Cup,  and  in  some  scarlet  Sages, 
common  in  gardens,  the  leaves  just  under  the  fiowers  are  of  the 
brightest  red  or  scarlet,  oflen  much  brighter-colored  than  the  corolla 
itself.  And  sometimes  (as  in  many  Cactuses,  and  in  Carolina  All- 
spice) there  is  sueh  a  regular  gradation  from  the  last  leaves  of  the 
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plant  (bracts  or  bractlets)  into  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  And  if 
sepals  ai*e  leaves,  so  also  are  petals ;  for  there  is  no  dearly  fixed 
limit  between  them.  Not  only  in  the  Carolina  Allspice  and  Cactus 
(Fig.  197),  but  in  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  198)  and  a  variety  of 
flowers  with  more  than  one  row  of  petals,  there  is  such  a  complete 
transition  between  calyx  and  corolla  that  no  one  can  surely  tell  how 
many  of  the  leaves  belong  to  the  one  and  how  many  to  the  other. 

256.  It  is  very  true  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  oflen  takes  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  tube,  instead  of  being  in  separate  pieces,  as  in  Fig. 
194-196.  It  is  then  composed  of  two  or  more  leaves  grown 
together.  This  is  no  objection  to  the  petals  being  leaves ;  for  the 
same  thing  takes  place  with  the  ordinary  leaves  of  many  plants,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  upper  ones  of  Honeysuckles  (Fig.  132). 

257.  That  stamens  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  petals,  and 
therefore  a  modification  of  leaves,  is  shown  by  the  gradual  transitions 
that  occur  between  the  one  and  the  other  in  many  blossoms ;  es- 
pecially in  cultivated  flowers,  such  as  Roses  and  Camellias,  when 
they  begin  to  doubUy  that  is,  to  change  their  stamens  into  petals. 
Some  wild  and  natural  flowers  show  the  same  interesting  transitions. 
The  Carolina  Allspice  and  the  White  Water-Lily  exhibit  complete 
gradations  not  only  between  sepals  and  petals,  but  between  petals 
and  stamens.  The  sepals  of  the  Water-Lily  are  green  outside,  but 
white  and  petal-like  on  the  inside ;  the  petals,  in  many  rows,  grad- 
ually grow  narrower  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  some  of  these 
are  tipped  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow  anther,  but  still  are  petals ;  the 
next  are  more  contracted  and  stamen-like,  but  with  a  flat  petal-like 
filament ;  and  a  further  narrowing  of  this  completes  the  genuine  sta- 
men.   A  series  of  these  stages  is  shown  in  Fig.  198. 

258.  Pistils  and  stamens  now  and  then  change  into  each  other  in 
some  Willows ;  pistils  oflen  turn  into  petals  in  cultivated  flowers ; 
and  in  the  Double  Cherry  they  occasionally  change  directly  into 
small  green  leaves.  Sometimes  a  whole  blossom  changes  into  a 
cluster  of  green  leaves,  as  in  the  ^  green  roses  "  which  are  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  gardens,  and  sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a 
leafy  branch.  So  the  botanist  regards  pistils  also  as  answering  to 
leaves.  And  his  idea  of  a  pistil  is,  that  it  consists  of  a  leaf  with  its 
margins  curved  inwards  till  they  meet  and  unite  to  form  a  closed 
cavity,  the  ovary,  while  the  tip  is  prolonged  to  form  the  style  and 
bear  the  stigma ;  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  Lesson  upon  the  PistiL 
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259.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the  parta  of  the  flower  aniwers 
to  that  of  leaves,  as  illustrated  in  Lesson  10,  —  either  to  a  succes- 
lion  of  whorls  alternating  with  each  other  in  the  manner  of  whorled 
leaves,  o^  in  some  regular  form  of  spiral  arnuigemenL 


LESSON  XV. 

KORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  CALYX  AND  COROLLA. 

260.  Hatixo  Studied  the  flower  as  a  whole,  we  proceed  to  con- 
ridermore  particularly  its  several  parts,  especially  as  to  the  principal 
differences  they  present  in  different  plants.  We  naturally  b^n 
with  the  kavet  of  the  blotsom,  namely,  the  calyx  and  corolla.  And 
first  as  to 

261.  The  Growln;  lO^lbtr  of  Partli  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  prevents  one  from  taking  the  idea,  at  first  siglil,  that  the 
flower  is  a  sort  of  very  short  branch  clothed  with  altered  leaves. 
For  most  blossoms  we  meet  with  have  some  of  their  oi^ns  grown 
together  more  or  less.  We  have  noticed  it  as  to  the  corolla  of  Oe- 
lanlia,  Catalpa,  &c  (Fig.  194-196),  m  Lesson  13.     This  growing 
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together  takes  place  in  two  wayti :  either  parts  of  the  same  kind, 
DT  parts  c»f  different  kinds,  maj  be  united.     The  first  we  ma^  cal] 
simply  the  union,  the  second  the  eontoH^ 
,  dation,  of  parts. 

262.  Union  or  Cobnioil  vrilh  one  owtAer 
o/partM  of  the  same  tort.     We  very  com- 
monly find  that  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
is  a  cup  or  tube,  instead  of  a  set  of  leaves. 
Take,  for  example,  the  flower  of  the  Stra- 
monium or  Thom-Apple,  where  both  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla  are  fo  (Fig.  199) ; 
likewise  the  common  Moming'Gloty,and. 
the  figures  201  to  203,  where  the  leaves 
of  the  corolla  are  united  into  one  piece, 
but  those  of  the  calyx  are  separate.    Now 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  real  leaves 
growing    together    much    in    the    same 
way,  —  those  m  the  common  Thorough- 
wort,  and  the  upper  pairs  in  Woodbines 
or  Honeysuckles,  for  example  (Fig.  132) ; 
so  thflt  we  might  expect  it  to  occur  in 
the  leaves  of  the  blossom  also.     And  that  this  is  the  right  view  to 
take  of  it  plainly  appears  from  the  transitions  everywhere  met  with 
in  different  plants,  between  a  calyx  or  a  corolla  of  separate  pieces 
and  one  forming  a  perfect  tube  or  cup.     Figures  200  to  203  show 
one  complete  set  of  such  gradations  in  the  corolla,  and  Fig.  204  to 
206  another,  in  short  and  open  corollas.    How  many  leaves  or  petals 
each  corolla  b  Ibnned  of  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  pcunts  or 
tips,  or  of  the  notches  (called  einuiet)  which  answer  to  the  inter* 
vals  betwe^i  them. 

263.  When  the  parts  are  united  in  this  way,  wliether  much  or 
little,  (be  corolla  is  said  to  be  monopelaloue,  and  the  calyx  mono- 
tepahu*.  These  terms  meao  "  of  one  petal,"  or  "  of  one  sepal " ; 
that  is,  of  one  piece.  Wherefore,  taking  the  corolla  or  tha  calyx 
as  a  whole,  we  say  that  it  is  parted  when  the  parts  are  separate 
almost  to  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  204  j'  deft  or  lohed  when  the  notches 
do  not  extend  bektw  the  middle  or  thereabouts,  as  in  Fig.  205 ; 
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toothed  or  dentate^  when  only  the  tips  are  separate  as  short  points 
etUirtj  when  the  border  is  even,  without  points  or  notches,  as  in  the 


common  Morning-Glory,  and  very  nearly  so  in  Fig.  203;  and  w 
on ;  —  the  terms  being  just  the  same  as  those  applied  to  leaves  and 
all  other  flat  bodies,  and  illustrated  in  Lessons  8  and  9. 

264.  There  is  a  set  of  terms  applied  particularly  to  calyxes, 
corollas,  or  other  such  bodies  of  one  piece,  to  express  their  general 
shape,  which  we  see  is  very  various.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal:  — 

WheelrMhaped^  or  rotate  ;  when  spreading  out  at  once,  without  a 
tube  or  with  a  very  short  one,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel 
or  of  its  diverging  spokes,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Potato  and  Bitter- 
sweet (Fig.  204,  205). 

Sahershapedy  or  salver-form  ;  when  a  flat-spreading  border  is 
raised  on  a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diverges  at  right  angles^ 
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like  the  salver  represented  in  old  pictures,  with  a  slender  handle 
beneath.  The  corolla  of  the  Phlox  (Fig.  208)  and  of  the  Cypress^ 
Vine  (Fig.  202)  are  of  this  sort. 


PIO.  200.    Ck)iolla  of  Soapwort  (the  nme  in  Pfnkt,  &e.),  of  5  Mptrata,  hmg-elawed  peUla. 

FIG.  901.  Flower  of  Gilia  or  Ipomopei*  eonmoptfolia ;  the  parts  anawering  to  the  daw* 
of  the  potato  of  the  last  fiipire  here  all  uaited  into  a  tiibe. 

FIG.  902.  Flower  of  the  Cypress-Vine  ;  the  petals  a  little  farther  united  into  a  flve>lobed 
spreading  border. 

FIG.  203.  Flower  of  the  small  Scarlet  Morning-Glory,  the  five  potato  it  to  coniponed  of 
perfectly  united  Into  a  tmmpet-ebaped  tnbe,  with  the  spieading  border  nearly  even  (or  entile). 

FIG.  904.    WheeI<ehaoed  and  five-parted  corolla  of  Bittersweet  (Solannm  Dnleamara). 

FIG.  90&    Wheel-ebaped  and  five-deft  corolla  of  the  common  Potato. 

FICL  906.    Almost  entirs  and  very  open  bell<4haped  corolla  of  a  Gmund  C^Mtry  (FhysaUs) 
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BeUshaped^  or  campanulate ;  where  a  short  and  broad  tube 
widens  upward,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  as  in  Fig.  207. 

Funnelrshapedj  or  funnel-form  ;  gradually  spreading  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tube  which  is  narrow  below,  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or 
tunnel,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  common  Morning-Glory,  and  of  the 
Stramonium  (Fig.  199). 

Tubvlar  ;  when  prolonged  into  a  tube,  without  much  spreading  at 
the  border,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  the  calyx 
of  Stramonium  (Fig.  199),  &c 


265.  In  roost  of  these  cases  we  may  distinguish  two  parts;  namely, 
the  tube,  or  the  portion  all  in  one  piece  and  with  its  sides  upright  or 
nearly  so ;  and  the  border  or  limhy  the  spreading  portion  or  summit. 
The  limb  may  be  entire,  as  in  Fig.  203,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
lobedj  that  is,  partly  divided,  as  in  Fig.  202,  or  parted  down  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  tube,  as  in  Fig.  208,  &:c 

266.  So,  likewise,  a  separate  petal  is  sometimes  distinguishable 
into  two  parts ;  namely,  into  a  narrowed  base  or  stalk*like  part  (a^ 
in  Fig.  200,  where  this  part  is  peculiarly  long),  called  the  claw,  and 
a  spreading  and  enlarged  summit,  or  body  of  the  petal,  called  the 
lamina  or  Made, 

267.  When  parts  of  the  same  set  are  not  united  (as  in  the  Flax» 
Cherry,  &c,  Fig.  212  -  215),  we  call  them  distinct.  Thus  the  sepals 
or  the  petals  are  distinct  when  not  at  all  united  with  each  other.  As 
a  calyx  with  sepals  united  into  one  body  is  called  monosepahus  (263, 
that  is,  one-sepalled),  or  sometimes  monophyUous,  that  is,  one-leaved ; 
60,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sepals  are  distinct,  it  is  said  to  be 

FIO.  907.  Flower  of  Uie  Huebell,  with  a  campannlate  of  Ml-abaped  corolla.  906.  Of  a 
Pbloz,  with  Mlver-ahaped  corolla.  909.  Of  Dead-Nettlo  (Lamiam),  with  labiate  rimgnA  (or 
gaping)  corolla.  910.  Of  Snapdragon,  with  labiate  ftrwMU  corolla.  811.  Of  Toad-FIUL, 
with  a  aimilar  coroUa  apanred  at  the  baae. 
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pcfyt^Hihut,  that  is,  compoeed  of  seveml  or  many  sepals.  And  a 
condia  with  distioct  petals  is  s^  to  be  potypOahut. 

268.  ^maMM&W,  the  grotoing  togUhtr  of  ihe  parlt  of  two  or  more 
differed  telt.     In  the  most  natural  or  pattern  flower  (as  exphuned 
in  LesMHiB  13  and   14),  the 
several    parts    rise   from    the 
receptacle  or  axis  in  succes-  j 
sioo,  like  leaves  upon  a  very  i| 
short  stem ;    tbe    petals  just 
above    or  within    the   sepals, 
the    stamens    just    above    or 
within    these,   and    then    the 
pistils    next    the    summit    or  *" 

centre.  Now  wtien  contiguous  parts  of  diSerent  sorts,  one  within 
the  other,  unite  at  their  base  or  origin,  it  obscures  more  or  less  the 
[Jan  of  the  flower,  by  consolidating  oi^ans  which  In  the  pattern 
flower  are  entirely  separate.  ^, 

269.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
Bcdidation  will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood on  comparing  the  fol-  i 
lowing  series  of  illuslrations. 
Fig.  212  represents  a  flower  of 
Uie  common  Flax,  cut  through 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the 
attachment  (or  what  the  bot- 
anist calls  the  iniertion)  of  all 
the  parts.  Here  they  are  all 
interUd  on,  that  is  grow  out 
of,  the  receptacle  or  axis  of( 
the  blossom.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  union  at  all  of  the 
parts  of  contiguous  circles.  So 
the  parts  are  said  to  be  free.  nt 

And  tbe  sepab,  petals,  and  stamens,  al!  springing  of  conrse  from 
beneath  the  pistils,  which  are  on  the  verj  summit  of  the  axis,  are 
said  to  be  hypog^um$  (a  term  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  mean- 
ing "  under  the  pistil "). 

FIG.  913.    A  FIu-Odwh,  cut  Un«i|>i  lanftliwln. 

FIO.  813.    FlowarorcCbwrr,  <llTld*diBUM«iiewar. 

no.  S14.    FlowH  or  Ui*  caauBoa  Punlu^  diridsd  IwafUiwlM. 
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270.  Fig.  213  is  a  flower  of  a  Cherry,  cut  through  lengtJiwise  id 
the  same  way.  Here  ttie  peltUa  and  the  Uameiia  grow  out  of,  that 
18,  are  interted  on,  the  calyx ;  in  other  «onU  they  cohere  or  are 
oonaolidated  with  the  base  of  the  calyx  up  to  a  certain  be^L  In 
SDch  cases  they  are  said  to  be  perigynout  (Iroin  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  around  the  pistil).  The  consolidation  in  the  Cherry  is  con- 
fined to  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  :  the  calyx  is  still  fr«B  from 
the  pistil.     One  step  more  we  have  in 

271.  Fig.  214,  which  is  a  similar  section  of  a  flower  of  a  FtirBlan& 

Here  the    lower  part  of  the 
calyx    (carrying    with    it    of 
I  course  the  petals  and  stamens) 
/  is  eokerent  with  the  sur&ce  of 
the  whde  lower  half  of  the 
OTary.     Therefore   the  calyx, 
seeming  to  rise  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ovary,  is  said  to  be 
*"  ^1/  superior,  instead  of  h^g 

inftrior,  as  it  is  when  entirety  free.  It  is  tietter  In  say,  however, 
ealj/x  htdf-adherent  to  the  ovary.  Every  gradatifm  occurs  between 
such  a  case  and  that  of  a  calyx 
altogether  free  or  inferior,  as 
we  see  in  different  Pnrslanes 
and  Saxifrages.  The  console 
idation  goes  farther, 

272.  In  the  Apple,  Quince, 
Hawthorn    (Fig.    215),    &c 
Here  the   tube  of  the  calyx 
is  consolidated  with  the  whole 
«•  surface  of  the  ovary  j  and  iU 

limb,  or  free  part,  therefore  appears  to  spring  from  its  top,  instead  of 
underneath  it,  as  it  naturally  should.  So  the  calyx  is  sud  to  be 
mptrior,  or  (more  properly)  adherent  to,  or  coherent  with,  the  ovary. 
In  most  cases  (and  very  strikingly  in  the  Evening  Primrose),  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  continued  on  more  or  less  beyond  the  ovaiy, 
and  has  the  petals  and  stamens  consolidated  with  it  for  some  dis- 
tance ;  these  last,  therefore,  being  borne  on  the  calyx,  are  said  to 
be  prrigxptoui,  as  before  (270). 

PIO.  aiS.    FlowararaHmwilHini,  dltM>4lwfikwta. 
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273.  But  if  the  tube  of  the  caljx  ends  immediatelj  at  the  summit 
of  the  ovary,  and  its  lobes  as  well  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  are  as 
it  were  inserted  directly  on  the  ovary,  they  are  said  to  be  epigynous 
(meaning  on  the  pistil),  as  in  Cornel,  the  Huckleberry,  and  the  Cran- 
berry (Fig.  216). 

274.  Inegolaritf  of  Parte  in  the  calyx  and  corolla  has  already  been 
noticed  (244)  as  sometimes  obstructiirg  one's  view  of  the  real  plan  of 
a  flower.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  this  respect;  but  what  has 
already  been  said  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  these  irreg- 
ularities when  they  occur.  We  have  only  room  to  mention  one  or 
two  cases  which  have  given  rise  to 
particular  names.  A  very  common 
kind,  among  polypetalous  (267) 
flowers,  is 

275.  The  Papilionaceous  flower 
of  the  Pea,  Bean,  and  nearly  all 
that  family.  In  this  we  have  an  sir 
irregular  corolla  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  Linnaeus  likened  to  a 
butterfly  (whence  the  term,  papiMo  being  the  Latin  name  for  a  but- 
terfly) ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
not  very  obvious.  The  five  pet- 
als of  a  papilionaceous  corolla 
(Fig.  217)  have  received  different 
names  taken  from  widely  different 
objects.  The  upper  and  larger 
petal  (Fig.  218,  «),  which  is  gen- 
erally wrapped  round  all  the  rest 
in  the  bud,  is  called  the  standard 
or  b€mner.  The  two  side  petals 
{w)  are  called  the  wings.  And 
the  two  anterior  ones  (^),  the 
blades  of  which  commonly  stick 
together  a  little,  and  which  en- 
close the  stamens  and  pL;til  in  the  flower,  from  their  forming  a 
body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel,  or  rather  the  prow,  of  an 
ancient  boat,  are  together  named  the  kecL 

276.  The  Labiate  or  bilabiate  (that  is,  two-lipped)  flower  is  a  very 
common  form  of  the  monopetalous  corolla,  as  in  the  Snapdragon 

FIG.  917.    Front  view  of  Uie  papiliooaoeous  eoiolla  of  tbe  liocuat-uee.    818.  The  parti  of 
tko  saino,  displayed 
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(Fig.  210),  Toad-Flax  (Fig.  211),  Dead-NeUle  (Fig.  209),  Catnip, 
HoTBeminl,  Sec;  and  io  the  Sage,  the  Calalpa,  Sec,  the  caljx  also  is 
two~lipped.  This  is  owing  to  unequal  union  of  the  different  parts  ot 
the  same  eort,  as  well  as  to  diversitj  of  shape.  In  the  cofoII*  two 
of  the  petals  grow  together  higher  than  the  rest,  sometimes  to  the 
vaj  top,  and  form  the  vpper  lip,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  join 
OD  the  other  side  of  the  flower  to  form  the  lower  Up,  which  therefore 
is  more  or  less  ihree-lobed,  while  the  upper  lip  is  at  roost  only  two- 
lobed.  And  if  the  calyx  is  also  two-lipped,  as  in  the  Sage, —  since 
the  parts  of  the  calyx  always  alternate  with  those  of  the  corolla 
(247), —  then  the  upper  lip  has  three  lobes  or  teeih,  namely,  is  com- 
posed of  three  sepals  united,  while  the  lower  has  only  two  ;  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  in  the  corolla.  So  that  all  these 
flowers  are  really  constructed  on  the  plan  of  five,  and  not  on  that  of 
two,  as  one  would  at  first  be  apt  to  suppose.  In  Gerardia,  Ice  (Fig. 
194, 195),  tlie  number  five  is  evident  in  the  calyx  and  corolla,  but  ia 
more  or  less  obscured  in  the  stamens  (249).  In  Gatalpa  this  num- 
ber is  masked  in  the  calyx  by  irregular  union,  and  in  the  stiunens  by 
abortion.     A  different  kind  of  irregular  flower  is  seen  in 

277.  The  Idffulaie  or  ttr<^ 
thaped  corolla  of  most  com- 
pound   fitwert.      What    was 
called    the    compound    flower 
of  a  Dandelion,  Succory  (Fig. 
221),  Thistle,  Sunflower,  As- 
ter, Whiteweed,  Sec,  consists 
of    many     distinct     blossoms, 
closely  crowded   together   into 
a  head,  and  enrrounded  by  an  iuTolucre  (208),     People  who  are  not 
botanists  commonly  take  the  whole  for  one  flower,  the  involucre  for 
a  calyx,  and  corollas  of  the  outer  or  of  all  the  flowers  as  petals. 
And  this  is  a  very  natural  mistake  when  the  flower?  around  the 
edge  have  flat  and  open  or  strap-shaped  corollas,  while   the  rest 
are  regular  and  tubular,  but  small,  as  in  the  Whiteweed,  Sunflower, 
Sec      Fig.  219  represents  such  a  case  in  n  Coreopsis,  with  the 
head,  or  so-called  compound  flower,  cut  through;  and  in  Fig.  220 
we  see  one  of  the  perfect  flowers  of  the  centre  or  ditk,  with  a  reg- 
ular tubukr  corolla  (a),  and  with  the  slender  bract  (6)  from  whose 

ytQ.  91S.    Hud  oT  towtn  (Hi*  •o-nlM  "eonpooDd  llowM'' 
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kxil  it  grew ;  and  also  one  belonging  to  tbe  mftrgin,  or  n^,  with 
ft  Btrap^eiisped  oorolla  (e),  borne  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  or  bract  of 


the  iovolacre  (d).  Here  the  ray-JUneer  conststs  merely  of  a  aixK^ 
shaped  corolla,  raised  on  the  small  rudiment  of  an  ovary;  it  is 
therefore  a  ncufro/  flower,  like  those  of  the  n.y  or  margin  of  the 
cluster  in  Hydrangea  (229,  Fig.  167),  only  of  a  different  shape. 
More  commonly  the  flowers  with  a  strap-shaped  corolla  are  pit- 
tiBate,  that  is,  have  a  pistil  only,  and  produce  seed  like  the  others, 
as  in  Whileweed.     But  in  the  Dandelion,  Snccoiy  (Fig.  221,  222), 


and  all  of  that  tribe,  these  flowers  are  perfect,  that  is,  bear  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  And  moreover  all  the  flowers  of  the  head  are 
strap-sfanped  and  alike. 

278.  Puzzling  as  these  Blrap-sh^>ed  corollas  appear  at  first  view, 
an  attentive  inspection  wilt  generally  reveal  the  plan  upon  which 
tbay  are  constructed.  We  can  make  out  pretty  plainly,  ttu^  each 
ooe  consists  of  five  petak  (the  tips  of  which  commonly  appear  as  five 
teeth  at  the  extremity),  united  by  their  contiguous  edges,  except  on 


■iilntl  a,T-toiint  {i\ 
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one  Btde*  and  spread  oat  flat.  To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  we  bare 
only  to  compare  such  a  corolla  (that  of  Coreopsis,  Fig.  220,  e,  <jr 
one  from  the  Succory,  for  instance)  with  that  of  the  Cardinal-flower, 
^  of  any  other  Lobelia,  which  is  equally  split  down  along  one  side  ; 
«nd  this  again  with  the  less  irregular  corolla  of  the  Woodbine,  par- 
tially BpUt  down  on  one  side. 


LESSON  XVI. 

fSTITATtON,  OH    THE    ASnANGEMENT   OF  THE   CALTX   USD   CO- 
ROLLA   m    THE    BUD. 

279.  .SIsTtVATlON  or  PrteJloratioJi  relates  to  the  way  in  which 
the  leares  of  the  flower,  or  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  or  corolla,  are 
placed  wilh  respect  to  each  other  in  the  bud.  This  is  of  some 
importance  in  dis^nguishing  different  families  or  tribes  of  plants, 
being  generally  very  uniform  in  each.     The  {estivation  Is  beat  seen 
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by  making  a  borizoiital  slice  of  the  flower-bad  when  just  ready  to 
open ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  diagrams,  as  in  Fig.  228,  224* 

280.  The  pieces  of  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  either  overlap  each 
other  in  the  bud,  or  they  do  not  When  they  do  not,  the  aestivation 
is  commonly 

Valvatey  as  it  is  called  when  the  pieces  meet  each  other  by  their 
abrupt  edges  without  any  infolding  or  overlapping ;  as  the  calyx,  of 
^the  Linden  or  Basswood  (Fig.  223)  and  the  Mallow,  and  the  corolla 
of  the  Grape,  Virginia  Creeper,  &c.    Or  it  may  be 

IndupliccUey  which  is  valvate  with  the  margins  of -each  piece  pro- 
jecting inwards,  or  involute  (like  the  leaf  in  Fig.  152),  as  in  the 
calyx  of  Virgin  VBower  and  the  corolla  of  the  Potato,  or  else 
BeduplicaUy  like  the  last,  but  the  margins  projecting  outwards 
y^:P=:i  c=:>^        instead  of  inwards ;  these  last  being  mere  vari- 
ations of  the  valvate  form.         . 

281.  When  the  pieces  overlap  in  the  bud,  it 
is  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  every  piece  has 
one  edge  in  and  one  edge  out ;  or  some  pieces 
are  wholly  outside  and  others  wholly  inside. 
In  the  first  case  the  fBstivation  is 
Cbfieo&fto  or  twiiUdy  as  in  the  corolla  of  Geranium  (most  com- 
monly, Fig.  224),  Flax  (Fig.  191),  and  of  the  Mallow  Family. 

s  Here  one  edge  of  every  petal  covers  the  next 
before  it,  while  its  other  edge  is  covered  by 
the  next  behind  it.    In  the  second  case  it  is 

ImbriccUed  or  imhricatey  or  breaking  joints, 
like  shingles  on  a  roof,  as  in  the  calyx  of  Ge- 
ranium (Fig.  224)  and  of  Flax  (Fig.  191), 
and  the  corolla  of  the  Linden  (Fig.  223).  In 
these  cases  the  parts  are  five  in  number ;  and  the  regular  way  then 
is  (as  in  the  calyx  of  the  figures  above  cited)  to  have  two  pieces  en- 
tirely external  (1  and  2),  one  (3)  with  one  edge  covered  by  the  first, 
while  the  other  edge  covers  that  of  the  adjacent  one  on  the  other 
side,  and  two  (4  and  5)  wholly  within,  their  margins  at  least  being 
covered  by  the  rest.  That  is,  they  just  represent  a  circle  of  five 
leaves  spirally  arranged  on  the  five-ranked  or  f  plan  (187,  188, 
and  Fig.  143-145),  only  with  the  stem  shortened  so  as  to  bring 
the  parts  close  together.     The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
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the  blossom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  foliage,— an  additional  evi* 
denoe  that  the  flower  is  a  sort  of  branch.  The  petals  of  the  Linden, 
with  only  one  outside  and  one  inside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  223,  exhibit 
a  gradation  between  the  imbricated  and  the  convolute  modes.  When 
the  parts  are  four  in  number,  generallj  two  opposite  ones  overlap  the 
other  two  bj  both  edges.  When  three  in  number,  then  one  is  outer- 
most, the  next  has  one  edge  out  and  the  other  covered,  and  the  third 
is  within,  being  covered  by  the  other  two ;  as  in  Fig.  190.  This  is 
just  the  three-ranked  (^)  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  (186,  and 
Fig.  171). 

282.  In  the  Mignonette,  and  some  other  flowers,  the  lestivation  ia 
open ;  that  is,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  closed  at  all  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  even  in  the  young  bud. 

283.  When  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  is  tubular,  the  shi^  of  the' 
tube  in  the  bud  has  sometimes  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  way 
the  lobes  are  arranged.     For  example,  it  may  be 

Plaited  or  pUcatey  that  is,  folded  lengthwise ;  and  the  plaits  may 
either  be  turned  outwards,  forming  projecting  ridges,  as  in  the 
corolla  of  Campanula ;  or  turned  inwards,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the 
Grentian,  &c.  When  the  plaits  are  wrapped  round  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cover  one  another  in  a  convolute  manner,  the  estivation 
is  said  to  be 

SupervohiUy  as  in  the  corolla  of  Stramonium  (Fig.  225)  and  the 
Morning-Glory ;  and  in  the  Moming-61<N7^  it  is  twisted  besides. 

FIG.  S9S.    Upper  part  of  the  corolla  of  ftStramoniuin  (Dataia  mwteloidea),  ia  tba  iNiai 
C^ulemeatli  ia  a  croaa  aectinn  of  the  aame. 
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MOBPHOLOOY    OF    THE   STAMENS. 

884.  The  Stahenb  exhibit  oearly  the  aame  kinds  of  vanation  in 
different  species  that  the  calyx  and  corolla  do.  Thej^  may  be  du- 
tinet  (that  is,  separate  from  each  other,  267)  or  united.  They  may 
be/rve  (269),  or  else  cofierenl  with  other  parts :  this  concerns 

285.  Their  loMioil,  or  place  of  attachment,  which  is  most  oom- 
inoaly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corolla.     So,  stamens  are 

J^ipogynotu  (269),  when  they  are  borne  on  the  receptacle,  or  axia 
of  the  flower,  under  the  pistils,  as  they  naturally  should  be,  and  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212. 

Periffj/noas,  when  borne  on  (that  b  coherent  below  with)  the 
calyx  ;  as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig.  213. 

J^ffynout,  when  borne  on  the  ovary,  appar- 
ently, as  in  Fig.  216.     To  these  we  may  add 

Gipumdrotu  (from  two  Greek  words,  answer-  og. 

ing  to  "stamens  and  pistil  united"),  when  the 
stamens  are  consolidated  with  the  style,  bo  as  >  , 

to  be  borne  by  it,  as    in  the  Lady's  Slipper 
(F^.  226)  and  all  the  Orchis  Family.     Also 

Epip^a^tit  (meaning  on  the  petals),  when 
they  are  home  by  the  corolla ;  as  in  Fig.  194, 
and  in  most  monopetaloua  blossoms.     As  to  " 

2S6.  Ttmir  niiOD  Wllh  Cicll  ether,  the  stamens  may  be  united  by 
their  filaments  or  by  their  anthers.     In  the  former  case  they  are 

Monaddpkout  (from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  "  in  one  brother- 
hood"), when  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usually  into  a 
ring  or  cup  below,  or  into  a  tube,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family,  the 
Pasmon-flower,  and  the  Lupine  (Fig.  228). 

Diadtiphotu  (in  two  brotherhoods),  when  so  unltrd  in  two  sets, 
as  in  the  Fea  and  almost  all  papilionaceous  flowers  (275):  here 
the  stamens  are  nine  in  one  set,  and  one  in  the  other  (Fig.  227). 

FIG.  aas.    StrlaoTn  LiulT>(Hliii|»[<C;pi1pedlaiii 
tMhtaaflhg  im 
Inn  ■  pMil-lika  bodj  ;  lUg.,  UwnJima. 
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Triitde^houif  in  three  sets  or  parcels,  as  in  the  common  St.  Johns- 
wort;  or 

Pohfodelphaugy  when  in  more  numerous  sets,  as  in  the  Loblolly 

Bay,  where  they  are  in  five  clusters.     On 
the  other  hand,  stamens  are  said  to  be 

SyngenetiotUy  when  united  by  their  an- 
thers (Fig.  229,  230),  as  they  are  in  Lobelia, 
in  the  Violet  (slightly),  and  in  what  are 
called  compovnd  JlowerSy  such  as  the  Thistle, 
Sunflower,  Coreopsis  (Fig.  220),  and  Suc- 
cory (Fig.  222).  In  Lobelia,  and  in  the 
^  ""  Squash    and    Pumpkin,  the    stamens   are 

united  both  by  their  anthers  and  their  filaments. 

287.  Thfir  NHmbsr  in  the  fiower  is  sometimes  expressed  by  terms 
compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and  the  word  used  to  signify 
stamen;  as,  monandrousy  for  a  fiower  having 

only  one  stamen  ;  diandrauSy  one  with  two 
stamens;  triandrous,  with  three  stamens;  te- 
irandrouSy  with  four  stamens ;  peniandraus, 
with  five  stamens;  and  so  on,  up  to  polyan- 
dnnu  (meaning  with  many  stamens),  when 
there  are  twenty  or  a  larger  number,  as  in  a 
Cactus  (Fig.  197).  All  such  terms  may  be 
found  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

288.  Two  terms  are  used  to  express  particular  numbers  with  un. 
equal  length.  Namely,  the  stamens  are  didynamous  when  only  four 
in  number,  two  longer  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  Mint,  Catnip, 
Gerardia  (Fig.  194),  Trumpet-Creeper,  &c;  and  teiradynamamy 
when  they  are  six,  with  four  of  them  regularly  longer  than  the 
other  two,  as  in  Mustard  (Fig.  188),  and  all  that  family. 

289.  Their  Parts.  As  already  shown  (233),  a  stamen  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Filament  and  the  Anther  (Fig.  231). 

290.  The  Filament  is  a  kind  of  stalk  to  the  ^^nther :  it  is  to  the 
anther  nearly  what  the  petiole  is  to  the  blade  of  a  leaf.  Therefore 
it  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  a  leaf  may  be  without  a  stalk,  so 
the  anther  may  be  sessile,  or  without  a  filamenL     Wlien  present. 


TIG.  9S27.  Diadelptaoas  vUmeiu  of  the  Pea,  &c  238.  Monadelplioas  stamens  of  the 
lAipine. 

FIO.  99a  Byngenestoos  stamens  at  Ooieopsis  (Fif .  S90,  «),  itt,  830.  Same,  wilk  llii 
tube  of  antfaen  ^lit  down  on  one  side  and  sprekd  open. 
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the  filament  may  be  of  any  shape ;  but  it  is  commonly  thread-like, 
as  in  Fig.  231,  234,  &c 

291.  The  Anther  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen.   * 
It  is  a  sort  of  case,  filled  with  a  fine  powder,  called 
PoUefij  which  serves  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  so  that  it  * 
may  perfect  seeds*     The  anther  may  be  considered, 
firsts  as  to 

292.  Its  Attaehment  to  the  filament    Of  this  there  are 
three  ways;  namely,  the  anther  is 

Innate  (as  in  Fig.  232),  when  it  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  filament,  turning  neither  inwards  nor  outwards ;  or 

Adnate  (as  in  Fig.  233),  when  at- 
tached by  one  face,  usually  for  its 
whole  length,  to  the  aide  of  the  fila- 
ment; and 

Versatile  (as  in  Fig.  234),  when  fixed 
by  its  middle  only  to  the  very  point  of 
the  filament,  so  as  to  swing  loosely,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Lily,  in  Grasses,  See* 

293.  In  both  the  last-named  cases, 
the  anther  either  looks  inwards  or  out- 
wards. When  it  is  turned  inwards,  or  is  fixed  to  that  side  of  the 
filament  which  looks  towards  the  pistil  or  centre  of  the  flower,  the 
anther  is  incumbent  or  tntrorse^  as  in  Magnolia  and  the  Water-Lily. 
When  turned  outwards,  or  fixed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  filament^  it  is 
extrorae,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree. 

294.  Ill  Stroctnre,  &c.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  stamen 
bears  any  resemblance  to  a  leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  botanist's  idea  of 
a  stamen  is,  that  it  answers  to  a  leaf  developed  in  a  peculiar  form 
and  for  a  special  purpose.  In  the  filament  he  sees  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf;  in  the  anther,  the  blade.  The  blade  of  a  leaf  consists  of  two 
similar  sides ;  so  the  anther  consists  of  two  lobes  or  cells,  one  answer^ 
ing  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right,  side  of  the  blade.  The  two  lobes 
are  often  connected  by  a  prolongation  of  the  filament,  which  answers 
to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf*  this  is  called  the  connective.  It  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  Fig.  232,  where  the  connective  is  so  broad  that  it  separates 
the  two  ceUs  of  the  anther  to  some  distance  from  each  other. 


FIG.  S31.    A  ttamen ;  a,  Slament ;  b,  anther  discharging  pollen. 

FIG.  93SL    Stamen  of  Iao|iynim,  with  innate  anther.  SK)3.  Of  TuUpmne,  with  adnate  (and 
0  anther.    334  Of  Evening  Primroae,  with  TenatUe  anther. 

10* 
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295.  To  difichaiige  the  pollen,  the  anther  opens  (or  ia  dehiscent) 

at  maturity,  commonly  by  a  line  along  the  whole 
length  of  each  cell,  and  which  answers  to  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Fig.  231) ;  but  when 
the  anthers  are  extrurse,  this  line  is  often  on  the 
outer  face,  and  when  introrse,  on  the  inner  &ce 
of  each  celL  Sometimes  the  anther  opens  oolj 
by  a  chink,  hole,  or  pore  at  the  top,  as  in  the 
m  w         Azalea,  Pyrola  or  False  Wintergreen  (Fig.  235), 

Jbc. ;  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  face  separates  as  a  sort  of  trap-door 
(or  valre),  hinged  at  the  top,  and  opening  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
pollen,  as  in  the  Sassafras,  Spice-bush,  and  Barberiy  (Fig.  236). 
Most  anthers  are  really  four-celled  when  young; 
a  slender  partition  running  lengthwise  through 
each  cell  and  dividing  it  into  two  compartments, 
one  answering  to  the  upper,  and  the  other  to  the 
lower,  layer  of  the  green  pulp  of  the  leaf.  Oc- 
casionally the  anther  becomes  one-celled.  This 
takes  place  mostly  by  donjluencey  that  is,  the  two 
cells  running   together   into  one,   as    they  do 

sUghtly  in  Pentstemon  (Fig.  237)      «»         «      » 
and  thoroughly  in  the  Mallow  Family  (Fig.  238).     But 
sometimes  it  occurs  by  the  obliteration  or  disappear- 
ance of  one  half  of  the  anther,  as  in  the  Globe  Ama- 
ranth of  the  gardens  (Fig.  239). 

296.  The  way  in  which  a  stamen  is  supposed  to  be 
constructed  out  of  a  leaf,  or  rather  on  the  plan  of  a 
leaf,  is  shown  in  Fig.  240,  an  ideal  figure,  the  lower 
part  representing  a  stamen  with  the  top  of  its  anther 
cut  away ;  the  upper,  the  corresponding  upper  part  of 
a  leaf. — The  use  of  the  anther  is  to  produce 
297.  Poilsn.     This  is  the  powder,  or  fine  dust,  commonly  of  a  yel- 
low color,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  is  discharged  during 
blosscHning,  after  which  the  stamens  generally  fall  off  or  wither  away. 


FIG.  SQ5.  Suinea  of  Pjriola ;  the  anther  opening  by  holes  at  the  top. 

FIG.  SOS.  Stamen  of  Barberry }  the  anther  opening  by  uplifted  valvea. 

FIG.  !t37.  Stamen  of  Pentstemon  pnbeecMiB ;  anther-ceHs  slighUy  oontaeDL 

FIG.  338.  Stamen  of  Mallow ;  the  two  celln  confluent  into  one,  opening  lound  the  maifla. 

FIG.  339.  Anther  of  Globe  Amaranth,  of  only  one  cell ;  the  other  cell  wanting. 

FIG.  940  I>iagram  of  the  lower  part  of  an  anther,  cut  acroae  above,  and  tba  upper  put  of 
a  leaf,  to  ehow  how  the  on*  aaewere  to  the  other. 
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Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  grains,  usuall j  round  or 
oval,  and  all  alike  in  the  same  species,  but  very  different  in  different 
plants.  So  that  the  plant  may  sometimes  be  recognized  from  the 
pollen  alone. 

298.  A  grain  of  pollen  is  made  up  of  two  coats ;  the  outer  coat 
thickish,  but  weak,  and  frequently  adorned  with  lines  or  bands,  or 
studded  with  points ;  the  inner  coat  is  extremely  thin  and  delicate, 
but  extensible,  and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  a  thickish  fluid,  often 
rendered  turbid  by  an  immense  number  of  minute  grains  that  float 
in  iL  When  wet,  the  grains  absorb  the  water  and  swell  so  much 
that  many  kinds  soon  bui*st  and  discharge  their  contents. 

299.  Figures  241  —  250  represent  some  common  sorts  of  pollen, 
magnified  one  or  two  hundred  diameters,  viz. :  —  A  pollen-grain  of 
the  Musk  Plant,  spirally  grooved.  One  of  Sicyos,  or  One-seeded 
Cucumber,  beset  with  bristly  points  and  marked  by  smooth  bands* 
One  of  the  Wild  Balsam- Apple  (Echinocystis),  grooved  lengthwise. 
One  of  Hibiscus  or  Rose-Mallow,  studded  with  prickly  points.  One 
of  Succory,  many-sided,  and  dotted  with  fine  points.  A  grain  of  the 
curious  compound  pollen  of  Pine.  One  from  the  Lily,  smooth  and 
ovaL  One  from  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  with  three  small  lobes  on 
the  angles.  Pollen  of  Elalmia,  composed  of  four  grains  united,  as  in 
all  the  Heatli  family.  A  grain  from  an  Evening  Primrose,  with  a 
central  body  and  three  large  lobes.  The  figures  number  from  left 
to  right,  beginning  at  the  top. 


# 
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MORPHOLOGY    OF    PISTILS. 


800.  The  Pistil,  when  only  one,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
fiower ;  -when  there  are  two  pistils,  they  stand  facing  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower ;  when  several,  they  commonly  form  a  ring 
or  circle ;  and  when  very  numerous,  they  are  generally  crowded  in 
rows  or  spiral  lines  on  the  surface  of  a  more  or  less  enlarged  or 
elongated  receptacle. 

301.  Their  number  in  a  blossom  is  sometimes  expressed,  in  Sys- 
tematic Botany,  by  terms  compounded  of  the  Greek  numerals  and 
the  Greek  word  used  to  signify  pistil,  in  the  following  way.  A  flower 
with  one  pistil  is  said  to  be  monogynous  ;  witli  two,  digynous  ;  with 
three,  trigynous  ;  with  four,  tetragynaus  ;  wirh  five,  peniagynous,  and 
so  on  ;  with  many  pistils,  polygynous,  —  terms  which  are  explained 
in  the  Glossary,  but  which  there  is  no  need  to  commit  to  memory. 

302.  The  Parts  of  a  Pistil^  as  already  explained  (234),  are  the 
Ovary,  the  Styhy  and  the  Stigma,  The  ovary  is  one  essential  part : 
it  contains  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  called  Ovules.  The  stigma  at 
the  summit  is  also  essential :  it  receives  the  pollen,  which  fertilizes 
the  ovules  in  order  that  they  may  become  seeds.  But  the  style,  the 
tapering  or  slender  column  commonly  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  and  bearing  the  stigma  on  its  apex  or  its  side,  is  no  more  neces- 
sary to  a  pistil  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen.  Accordingly,  there 
is  no  style  in  many  pistils :  in  these  the  stigma  is  sessile,  that  is,  rests 
directly  on  the  ovary.  The  stigma  is  very  various  in  shape  and 
appearance,  being  sometimes  a  little  knob  (as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig. 
213),  sometimes  a  small  point,  or  small  surface  of  bare,  moist  tissue 
(as  in  Fig.  254-256),  and  sometimes  a  longitudinal  crest  or  line 
(as  in  Fig.  252,  258,  267,  269),  and  also  exhibiting  many  other 
shapes. 

303.  The  pistil  exhibits  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and 
many  complications.  To  understand  these,  it  is  needful  to  begin 
with  the  simple  kinds,  and  to  proceed  gradually  to  the  complex. 
And,  first  of  all,  the  student  should  get  a  clear  notion  of 

304.  The  Plan  or  Ideal  Strnelnre  of  Ihe  Pistil,  or,  in  other  words,  of 

the  way  in  which  a  simple  pistil  answers  to  a  leaf.     Pistils  are  either 
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ample  or  compound.  A  simple  pistil  answers  to  a  single  leaf.  A 
eompoDDd  pistil  answers  to  two  or  more  leaves  combined,  just  as  a 
monopetaloua  corolla  (263)  answers  to  two  or  more  petals,  or  leaves 
rf  the  flower,  unitud  into  one  body.     In  theory,  accordingly, 

30j.  The  Simple  Pitlll,  or  rarpei  (as  it  is  sometimee  called),  consists 
of  the  blade  of  a  lear,  curved  until  the  margins  meet  and  unite,  form- 
ing in  this  waj'  a  closed  case  or  pod,  which  is  the  ovary.  So  that 
the  upper  face  of  the  altered  leaf  answers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  lower,  to  its  outer  surface.  And  the  ovules  are  borne 
OD  wh»t  answers  ta  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf.  The  t^>ering  sum- 
mit, rolled  together  and  prolonged,  forms  the  style,  when  there  is 
any ;  and  the  edges  of  the  altered  leaf  turned  outwards,  either  at 
(he  tip  or  along  the  inner  side  of  Die  style,  form  the  etigma.  To 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  compare  n  leaf  folded  together  in  this  way 
(as  in  Fig.  251)  with  a  pistil  of  a 
Garden  Pa»ny,  or  Larkspur,  or  with 
that  in  Fig.  252 ;  or,  later  in  the 
season,  notice  how  these,  as  ripe  pods, 
split  down  along  the  line  formed  by  | 
the  utiited  edges,  and  open  out  again  | 
into  a  sort  of  leaf,  as  in  the  Klarsh- 
Marigold  (Fig.  2d3).  In  the  Double- 
flowering  Cherry  the  piiitil  occasion 
ally  is  found  changed  back  agiiin  into  ""  " 

a  small  green  leaf,  partly  folded,  much  as  in  Fig.  251. 

806.  Fig.  172  represents  a  simple  pistil  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
ovary  cut  through  to  show  how  the  ovules  (when  numerous)  are 
attached  to  what  answers  to  the  two  margins  of  the  leaf.  Tlie 
Stonecrop  (Fig.  168)  has  five  such  pistib  in  a  circle,  each  with  the 
side  where  the  ovules  are  attached  turned  to  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

807.  The  line  or  seam  down  the  inner  side,  which  answers  to  the 
united  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  bears  the  ovules,  is  called  the  veTttral  or 
inner  Suture.  A  corresponding  line  down  the  back  of  the  ovary, 
and  which  answers  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  is  named  the  dortat  or 
tfHter  Suture. 

808.  The  ventral  suture  inside,  where  it  projects  a  little  into  the 

no.  SSI.  A  IsnfiDlM  np  lawudi,  to  ilnw  bow  ih>  plnll  li  nappoMd  to  b«  loimti. 

no.  asa.  PliiUof  Iwpjiuiubileni^tiuDiuUcniM.wiUiUnliiiiwumw  WtnmlUMWwto 
Ibttjt. 

na.Xt.  rod(irI1papi(Iilartb*C>lIl»,  «IUnta-Mui|DU,inaro|>ulii«. 
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cavity,  of  the  ovary,  and  bears  the  ovules,  is  called  the  Piacemta, 
Obviously  a  simple  pistil  can  have  but  one  placenta ;  but  this  is  in 
its  nature  double,  one  half  answering  to  each  margin  of  the  leaf. 
And  if  the  ovules  or  seeds  are  at  all  numerous,  they  will  be  found 
to  occupy  two  rows,  one  for  eadi  margin,  as  we  see  in  Fig.  252, 172, 
in  the  Marsh-Marigold,  in  a  Pea-pod,  and  the  like. 

309.  A  simple  pistil  obviously  can  have  but  one  cavity  or  cell ; 
except  from  some  condition  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  But 
the  converse  does  not  hold  true :  all  pistils  of  a  single  cell  are  not 
simple.     Many  compound  pistils  are  one-celled. 

310.  A  simple  pistil  necessarily  has  but  one  style.  Its  stigma, 
however,  may  be  double,  like  the  placenta,  and  for  the  same  reason 
(305) ;  and  it  oAen  exhibits  two  lines  or  crests,  as  in  Fig.  252,  or  it 
may  even  be  split  into  two  lobes. 

311.  The  Compound  Pistil  consists  of  two,  three,  or  any  greater 

number  of  pistil-leaves, 
or  carpels  (305),  in  a 
circle,  united  into  one 
body,  at  least  by  their 
ovaries.  The  Culti* 
vated  Flax,  for  exam- 
ple (Fig.  212),  has  a 
compound  pistil  com- 
posed of  five  simple 
ones  with  their  ovaries 
united,  while  the  five 
styles     are     separate. 

S54  955  S58       But    in    ouc    of    our 

wild  species  of  Flax,  the  styles  are  united  into  one  also,  for  about 
half  their  length.  So  the  Common  St.  John's-wort  oi  the  fields  has 
a  compound  ovary,  of  three  united  carpels,  but  the  three  styles  are 
separate  (Fig.  255),  while  some  of  our  wild,  shrubby  species  have  the 
styles  also  combined  into  one  (Fig.  256),  although  in  the  fruit  they 
oflen  split  into  three  again.  Even  the  ovaries  may  only  partially 
combine  with  each  other,  as  we  see  in  different  species  of  Saxifrage, 
some  having  their  two  pistils  nearly  separate,  while  in  others  they 


PIG.  954.    Piiitil  of  II  Saxifrage,  of  two  simple  caipeh  or  pietil-leaTee,  united  at  Ibe  base 
mly,  cut  aeiom  both  above  and  below. 
FIG.  255.    Compound  pistil  of  common  St.  John'(i-wort,  cut  acroei :  styles  separate. 
FIG.  356.    TiM  saino  oTabnibt^  8L  Jofan*s>woit ;  the  three  elylee  united  lute 
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are  joined  at  the  base  only,  or  else  below  the  middle  (as  m  Fig. 
254),  and  m  some  thej  are  united  quite  to  the  top. 

312.  Even  when  the  styles  are  all  consolidated  into  one,  the  stig* 
mas  are  often  separate,  or  enough  so  to  show  by  the  number  of  their 
lobes  how  many  simple  pistils  are  combined  to  make  the  compound 
one.  In  the  common  Lily,  for  instance,  the  three  lobes  of  the  stigma, 
as  well  as  the  three  grooves  down  the  ovary,  plainly  tell  us  that  the 
pistil  id  made  of  three  ccxnbined.  But  in  the  Day-Lily  the  three 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  barely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in 
the  Spiderwort  (Fig.  257)  they  are  as  perfectly  united  into 
one  as  the  ovaries  and  styles  are.  Here  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  ovary  alone  shows  that  the  pistil  is  compound. 
These  are  all  cases  of 

313.  Compoirad  Pistili  with  two  or  more  Cells,  namely,  with 

as  many  cells  as  there  are  simple  pistils,  or  carpels,  that 
have  united  to  compose  the  organ.  They  are  just  what 
would  be  formed  if  the  simple  pistils  (two,  three,  or  five 
in  a  circle,  as  the  case  may  be),  like  those  of  a  Pseony  or 
Stonecrop,  all  pressed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
were  to  cohere  by  their  contiguous  parts. 

314.  As  each  simple  ovury  has  its  placenta,  or  seed* 
bearing  line  (308),  at  the  inner  angle,  so  the  resulting 
compound  ovary  has  as  many  (xxile  pktcenUe  (that  is,  as       '^ 
many  placentse  in  the  axis  or  centre)  as  there  are  pistil-leaves  in 
its  composition,  but  all  more  or  less  consolidated  into  one.     This  is 
shown  in  the  crpss-sections,  Fig.  254  -  256,  &c. 

315.  The  partitions  (or  ZHsfepimerUs^  as  they  are  technically 
named)  of  a  compound  ovary  are  accordingly  part  of  the  walls  or 
the  sides  of  the  carpels  which  compose  it.  Of  course  they  are  double, 
one  layer  belonging  to  each  carpel ;  and  in  ripe  pods  they  often  split 
into  the  two  layers. 

316.  We  have  described  only  one,  though  the  commonAst,  kind  of 
ccKn pound  pisdL     There  are  besides 

317.  Oie^iled  GompomMl  Pistils.  These  are  of  two  sorts,  those  with 
axiUy  and  those  with  parietal  placenta.  That  is,  first,  where  the 
ovules  or  seeds  are  borne  in  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  ovary,  and, 
secondly,  where  they  are  borne  on  its  walls.  The  flrst  of  these 
eases,  or  that 


1\ 


FIG.  901.    PistU  «f  Spiderwort  (TradeflcmnUa) :  the  three-celled  otmt  eat 
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318.  With  a  Free  Central  Placenta,  is  what  we  find  in  Purslane 
(Fig.  214),  and  in  most  Chickweeds  (Fig.  258,  259)  and  Pinks* 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  foregoing  case  is  only  that  the 
delicate  partitions  have  very  early  vanished ;  and  traces  of  them 
may  often  be  detected.  Or  sometimes  this  is  a  variation 
of  the  mode 

319.  With  Parietal  Plaeente,  namely,  with  the  ovules 
and  seeds  borne  on  the  sides  or  wall  {parietes)  of  the 
ovary.  The  pistil  of  the  Prickly  Poppy,  Blood root^ 
Violet,  Frost-weed  (Fig.  261),  Gooseberry,  and  o£ 
many  Hypericums,  are  of  this  sort.  To  understand  it 
perfectly,  we  have  only  to  imagine  two,  three,  or  any 
number  of  carpel-leaves  (like  that  of  Fig. 
251),  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  unite  by  their 
contiguous  edges,  and  so  form  one  ovary 
or  pod  (as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Fig.  260)  ; 
—  very  much  as  in  the  Stramonium  (Fig.  199)  the 
five  petals  unite  by  their  edges  to  compose  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  and  the  five  sepals  to  form  a  tubular 
calyx.  Here  each  carpel  is  an  open  leaf,  or  partly 
open,  bearing  ovules  along  its  margins;  and  each 
placenta  consists  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  two 
pistil-leaves  grown  together. 

320.  All  degrees  occur  between  this  and  the  sev- 
eral-celled ovary  with  the  placentas  in  the  axis.  Com- 
pare, for  illustration,  the  common  St  John's-worts,  Fig.  255  and  256, 
with  Fig.  262,  a  cross-section  of  the  ovary  of  a  different  species,  in 
which  the  three  large  placentae  meet  in  the  axis,  but 
scarcely  unite,  and  with  Fig.  263,  a  similar  section  of 
the  ripe  pod  of  the  same  plant,  showing  three  parietal 
placentas  borne  on  imperfect  partitions  projecting  a 
little  way  into  the  general  cell.  Fig.  261  is  the  same 
in  plan,  but  with  hardly  any  trace  of  partitions ;  that 
is,  the  united  edges  of  the  leaves  only  slightly  project  into  the  celL 


FIG.  SSS.  Pistil  of  a  Sandwort,  with  the  ovaiy  divided  langthwiMj  and  S59,  the  aanie 
divided  transvenely,  to  sbow  the  free  central  placenta. 

FIG.  900.  Flan  of  a  one-celled  ovary  of  three  carpel-leavea,  with  parfetal  placent0,  cut 
aeroaa  below,  where  it  is  complete ;  the  upper  part  ahowing  the  top  of  the  three  leaves  Jt  kt 
umiposed  of,  approaching,  but  not  united. 

FIG.  d6L  Cross-section  of  the  ovary  of  Fioet-weed  (HeliaDtbemiim),  with  time  jwiftetat 
flaoaatv.  bearing  ovulea. 
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821.  The  ovary,  eepecially  when  componncl,  ia  often  covered  hy 
■nd  muted  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  as  has  already  been  explained 
(272).  We  descrihe  this  hy  saying  eilfaer  "  ovary  adherent,"  or 
"calyx  adherent,"  Sea.  Or  we  say  "^ ovary  inferior"  when  the  tube 
cf  the  calyx  is  adherent  throngbout  to 
the  snrfiice  of  the  ovary,  so  that  ita  / 
lobes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  flower,  I 
appear  to  be  borne  on  its  sQmmit,  as  ^ 
in  Fig.  215  and  Fig.  216;  or  '^half. 
inftriar"  as  in  the  Purslane  (Fig.  214),  ~  ~". 
where  the  calyx  is  adherent  part  way  up ;  or  " tvperior"  where  the 
ealyx  and  the  ovaiy  are  not  combined,  as  in  the  Clierry  (Fig.  213) 
and  the  like,  that  is,  where  these  parts  are  frw.  The  term  "  ovary 
Euperior,"  therefore,  means  just  the  same  as  "  calyx  inferior " ;  and 
"ovar^  inferior,"  the  same  as  "calyx  superior." 

822.  Open  or  fiTnumpemiOlU  Fulil.     This  ia  what  we  have  in  the 

Q  whole  Pine  family,  the  most  peculiar,  and  yet  the  simplest, 
of  all  pistils.    While  the  ordinary  simple  pistil  in  the  eye 
of  the  botanist  represents  a  leaf  rolled  together  into  a 
closed  pod  (305),  those  of  the  Pine,  Larch  (Fig.  264), 
m        Cedar,  and  Arbor-Vita.  (Fig.  265,  ^ 
266)  are  plainly  open  leav^,  in  the  form  of 
scales,  each  bearing  two  or  more  ovules  on  the  1 
inner  face,  next  the  base.     At  the  time  oi  \ 
blossoming,  these  pistil-leaves  of  the  young 
cone  diverge,  and  the  pollen,  so  abaodantly 
ihed  from  the  staminaie  blossixns,  falls  di- 
rectly npon  the  exposed  ovules.    Afterwards 
the  scales  close  over  each  other  until  the 
seeds  are  ripe.     Then  they  separate  again,       "  *" 

that  the  seeds  may  be  shed.  As  their  ovules  and  seeds  are  not 
endoeed  in  a  pod,  all  such  plants  are  said  to  be  Gymnotpennout, 
that  is,  naied-teeded. 
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323.  OtuIm  (234).  These  are  the. bodies  which  are  to  become 
seeds.  They  are  either  sessile^  that  is,  stalkless,  or  else  borne  on  a 
stalk,  called  the  Ihintcttku.  They  may  be  produced  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cell,  or  only  at  some  part  of  it,  generally  either  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom.  In  the  former  case  they  are  apt  to  be  numerous; 
in  the  latter,  they  may  be  few  or  single  {solitary^  Fig.  267  -  269). 
As  to  their  direction,  ovules  are  said  to  be 

Bortzantal^  when  they  are  neither  turned  upwards  nor  down- 
wards, as  in  Fig.  252,  261 ; 

Ascending,  when  rising  obliquely  upwards,  usually 'from  the  side 
of  the  cell,  not  from  its  very  base,  as  in  the  Buttercup  (Fig.  267). 

and  the  Purslane  (Fig.  214)  ; 

Mrecty  when  rising  upright  from 
the  base  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Buck- 
wheat (Fig.  268) ; 

Pendulausy  when  hanging  from 
towards  the  top,  as  in   the   Flax 
(Fig.  212);  and 
Suspended,  when  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Anemone  (Fig.^  269),  Dogwood,  &c.     All 
these  terms  equally  apply  to  seeds. 

324.  An  ovule  consists  of  a  pulpy  mass  of  tissue,  the  NucHeut  or 
kernel,  and  usually  of  one  or  two  coats.  In  the  nucleus  the  embryo 
is  formed,  and  the  coats  become  the  skin  or  coverings  of  the  seed. 
There  is  a  hole  (  Orifice  or  Foramen)  through  the  coats,  at  the  place 
which  answers  to  the  apex  of  the  ovule.  The  part  by  which  the 
ovule  is  attached  is  its  base ;  the  point  of  attachment,  where  the  ripe 
seed  breaks  away  and  leaves  a  scar,  is  named  the  HUunu  The 
place  where  the  coats  blend,  and  cohere  with  each  other  and  with  the 
nucleus,  is  named  the  Chalazcu  We  will  point  out  these  parts  in 
illustrating  the  four  principal  kinds  of  ovule.  These  are  not  difficult 
to  understand,  although  ovules  are  usually  so  small  that  a  good  mag- 
nifying-glass  is  needed  for  their  examination.  Moreover,  their  names, 
all  taken  from  the  Greek,  are  unfortunately  rather  formidable. 

325.  The  simplest  sort,  although  the  least  conimon,  is  what  is 
called  the 

Orthotropous,  or  straight  ovule.     The  Buckwheat  affords  a  good 

FIO.  S67.    Section  of  the  ovary  of  a  Buttercup,  lengthwise,  showing  its  aacrading  omN^ 
FIG.  966.    Section  of  the  ovary  of  Buckwheat,  showing  the  eieet  ovule. 
FIG.  260.    Section  of  tb»  ovary  of  AnemoBe,  showing  its  suspended  ovule 
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instance  of  it :  it  is  shown  in  its  place  in  the  ovary  in  Fig.  268, 
also  detached  in  Fig.  270,  and  a  much  more  magnified  diagram  of  it 
in  Fig.  274.  In  this  kind,  the  orifice  (/)  is  at  the  top,  the  chalaza 
and  the  hilam  {c)  are  blended  at  the  base  or  point  of  attachment^ 
which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  the  axis  of  the  ovule  is  straight* 


-  / 

If  snch  an  ovnle  were  to  grow  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other, 
and  doable  up,  or  have  its  top  pushed  round  as  it  enlarges,  it  would 
become  a 

Ccanpyloirapous  or  curved  ovule,  as  in  Cress  and  Chickweed  (Fig. 
271).  Here  the  base  remains  as  in  the  straight  kind,  but  its  apex 
with  the  orifice  is  brought  round  close  to  it.  —  Much  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  all  is  the 

Anatropotu  or  inverted  ovule.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  267,  and 
273  ;  also  a  much  enlarged  section  lengthwise,  or  diagram,  in  Fig. 
275.  To  understand  it,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  first  sort  (Fig. 
270)  to  be  inverted  on  its  stalk,  or  rather  to  have  its  stalk  bent 
round,  applied  to  one  side  of  the  ovule  lengthwise,  and  to  grow  fast 
to  the  coat  down  to  near  the  orifice  (/) ;  the  hilum,  therefore,  where 
the  seed-stalk  is  to  break  away  (A),  is  close  to  the  orifice ;  but  the 
ehalaza  (e)  is  here  at  the  top  of  the  ovule ;  between  it  and  the  hilum 
runs  a  ridge  or  cord,  called  the  Rhaphe  (r),  which  is  simply  that  part 
of  the  stalk  which,  as  the  ovule  grew  and  turned  over,  adhered  to  its 
surface.  —  Lastly,  the 

AmphUropous  or  hal/'Onatropcus  ovule  (Fig.  272)  differs  from 
tlie  last  only  in  having  a  shorter  rhaphe,  ending  about  half-way 
between  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice.  So  the  hilum  or  attachment  is 
])ot  far  from  the  middle  of  one  side,  while  the  chalaza  is  at  one  end 
and  the  orifice  at  the  other. 

326.  The  internal  structure  of  the  ovale  is  sufficiently  displayed 
in  the  subjoined  diagrams,  representing  a  longitudinal  slice  of  two 

FIO.  S70.  Ortfiotnypoas  ovule  of  Buckwheat :  e,  bllum  and  ebalasa ;  /,  orifice. 

FIG.  971.  Campylotropous  oTule  of  a  Chickweed :  e,  hilum  and  chalaza ;  /,  orifice. 

FIO.  STfi;  Amphitropoua  orule  of  Hallow :  /,  orifice ;  A,  hilom ;  r,  rtiaphe ;  e,  chalas^ 

Fia  379w  Anatiopoua  onile  of  a  Vkilet}  the  parts  letteied  u  ia  the  ImL 
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OTnles ;  Fig.  274,  mi  ortbotnipous,  Fig.  275,  an  atutropous  orule. 
The  letura  correspond  in  the  two ;  c,  the  cbalaza ;  f,  the  orifice ; 
r,  rhaphe  (of  nbich  there  is  of  course  nmie  in  Fig.  274)  ;  ja,  the 
outer  coat,  called  primine  ;  «,  inner  coal,  called  lecundine  ;  n,  nii> 
deus  or  kernel. 


::d 


LESSON  XIX. 

HORPHOI^OY    OF   THE    RBCEPTArCE. 

S27.  Thb  Rbceptaclk  (also  called  the  Timtt\  is  the  axis,  or 
stem,  which  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  liktssom  are  attached 
to  (331).  It  is  commonly  small  and  short  (as  in  Fig.  169);  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  more  conspicuous  and  remarkable  forms. 

32S.  Occasionally  it  is  eloagat«d,  as  in  some  plants  of  the  Caper 
family  (Fig.  276),  making  the  flower  really  look  like  a  branch,  hav- 
ing its  circles  of  leaves,  stamens,  kc,  separated  by  long  spac«»  or 
intemodes. 

329.  The  Wild  Geranium  or  Cranesbill  has  the  receptacle  pro- 
longed above  and  between  the  insertion  of  the  pistils,  in  the  form 
of  a  slender  beak.  In  the  blossom,  and  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  five  piatiln  united  around  it,  and  their  fiat  styles 
covering  its  whole  surface  (Fig,  277).  But  at  maturity,  the  five 
small  and  one-seeded  fruits  separate,  and  bo  do  their  styles,  from  the 
beak,  and  hang  suspetided  from  the  summit.     They  split  off  elasti- 
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callj  from  the  receptacle,  curving  upwards  with  a  sudden  jeit,  whiah 
icatteis  the  seed,  often  throwing  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

S30.  When  a  flower 
bears  a  great  man^  pis- ' 
tils,  its  receplacle  b  gen- 
erally enlst^ed  so  as  to 
give  them  room ;  some- 
times  becoming  broad 
and  flat,  as  in  the  Flow- 
ering Raspberry,  some- 
times elongated,  as  in 
the  Blackberry,  the  Mag- 
nolia, Sec  It  is  the  re- 
ceptacle in  the  Straw-  «■  _  ^ 
berry  (Fig.  279),  much 

enlarged  and  pulpy  when  ripe,  which  forms  the  eatable  part  of  tho 
fruit,  and  bears  the  small  seed-like  pistils  on  its 
lurfoce.  In  the  Eose  (Fig.  280),  instead  of  being 
convex  or  conical,  the  receptacle  is  deeply  con- 
cave, or  um-shaped.  Indeed,  a  Rose-hip  may  be 
'  likened  to  a  strawberry  turned  inside  out,  like 
the  finger  of  a  glove  reversed,  and  the  whole 
covered  by  the  adherent  tube  of  the  calyx,  which 
remains  beneath  in  the  strawbeny. 

331.  1  Diik  b  a  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, or  a  growth  from  it,  f 
tailed  under  or  around  the  pistiL 
It  is  hypogynims  (269),  when  free 
from  all  union  either  with  the  pistil  H 
or  the  calyx,  as  in  tbe  Rue  and  the  < 
Orange  (Fig.   281).     It  is  perigy- 
"  nout  (270),  when  it  adheres  to  the 

baae  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  Bladder-nut  and  Buckthorn  (Fig.  282, 
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283).  Often  it  adheres  both  to  the  calyx  and  to  the  ovsry,  u  in 
New  Jeraej  Tea,  the  Apple,  &c^  consolidating  the  whole  tt^ther. 
In  sDch  cases  it  is  sometimes  carried  up  and  expanded  on  the  top  of  ' 
the  ovary,  as  in  the  FareUj  and 
the  Crinseng  families,  when  it  it 
'  said  to  be  epigynctu  (278). 

S32.  In  Nelumbinm, — a  large 

Water-Lilj,  abounding  in  the  wa- 

»«  »•  tere  of  our  Western  States, — the 

singular  and  greatly  enlarged  receptacle  is  shaped  hbe  a  top,  and 

bears  the  small  pistib  immeised  in  separalfl  cavities  of  its  flat  nj^wr 

Borface  (Fig.  284). 


LESSON   XX 


333  The  ripened  ovary,  with  its  contents,  becomes  the  Fruit 
When  the  tube  of  the  calyi  adheres  to  ihe  ovary,  it  also  becomes 
a  part  of  the  fruit ;  sometimes  it  even  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  it, 
AS  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

334.  Some  fruits,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  not  fruits  at 
all  in  the  strict  bolanical  sense.  A  strawbeny,  for  example  (as 
we  have  just  seen,  330,  Fig.  282),  although  one  of  the  choicest  yru»(f 
in  the  common  acceptation,  is  only  an  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle, 
bearing  the  real  fruits  (that  is,  the  ripened  pistils)  scattered  over  its 

FIG.  sea    Pl<>w«or*Buckihiini,wlilialU|*p«l(r»«di^.    103.  Tb* Mas, difUU. 
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sorfiioe,  and  too  small  to  be  mach  noticed.  And  mulberries,  figs, 
and  pine-apples  are  masses  of  many  fmits  with  a  pulpy  flower-stalk, 
&C.    Passing  these  bj  for  the  present,  let  us  now  consider  only 

335.  Simple  Fiuits*  These  are  such  as  are  formed  by  the  ripening 
of  a  single  pistil,  whether  simple  (305)  or  compound  (311). 

336.  A  simple  fruit  consists,  then,  of  the  Seed'vesgd  (technically 
called  the  Pericarp)^  or  the  walls  of  the  ovary  matured,  and  the  seeds, 
contained  in  it  Its  structure  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ovary, but  not  always;  because  certain  changes  may  take  place  after 
flowering.  The  commonest  change  is  the  obliteration  in  the  growing 
fruit  of  some  parts  which  existed  in  the  pistil  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  ovary  of  a  Horsechestnut,  for  instance,  has  three  cells  and  two 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  but  the  fruit  never  has  more  than  three  seeds, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  or  two,  and  only  as  many  cells.  Yet  the 
vestiges  of  the  seeds  that  have  not  matured,  and  of  the  wanting  cells 
of  the  pod,  may  always  be  detected  in  the  ripe  fruit.  This  oblitera- 
tion is  more  complete  in  the  Oak  and  Chestnut  The  ovary  of  the 
first  likewise  has  three  cells,  that  of  the  second  six  or  seven  cells, 
each  with  two  ovules  hanging  from  the  summit  We  might  there- 
fore expect  the  acorn  and  the  chestnut  to  have  as  many  cells,  and 
two  seeds  in  each  cell.  Whereas,  in  fact,  all  the  cells  and  all  the 
ovules  but  one  are  uniformly  obliterated  in  the  forming  fruit,  which 
thus  becomes  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  and  rarely  can  any  vestige 
be  found  of  the  missing  parts. 

337.  On  the  other  hand,  a  one-celled  ovary  sometimes  becomes 
several-celled  in  the  fruit  by  the  formation  of  false  partitions,  com- 
monly by  cross-partitions,  as  in  the  jointed  pod  of  the  Sea-Bocket 
and  the  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304). 

338.  Their  Kinds.  In  defining  the  principal  kinds  of  simple  fruits 
which  have  particular  names,  we  may  classify  them,  in  the  first  place, 
into, —  1.  Fleshy  Fruits  \  2.  Stone  Fruits',  and  3.  Dry  Fndts. 
The  first  and  second  are  of  course  indehisceni  ;  that  is,  they  do  not 
split  open  when  ripe  to  discharge  the  seeds. 

339.  In  fleshy  fruits  the  whole  pericarp,  or  wall  of  the  ovary, 
thickens  and  becomes  sofl  (fieshy,  juicy,  or  pulpy)  as  it  ripens.  Of 
this  the  leading  kind  is 

340.  The  Berry,  such  as  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  the  blueberry 
and  cranbeny,  the  tomato^  and  the  grape.  Here  the  whole  fiesh  is 
equally  soft  throughout  The  orange  is  merely  a  berry  with  a 
leatheiy  rind. 
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341.  The  Pepo,  or  Gourd-fruit,  is  the  sort  of  berry  which  belonga 
to  (be  Gourd  family,  mostly  vilh  a  hard  rind  and  the  inner  portion 
soner.  The  [>umpkin,  squaab,  cucumber,  and  melon  arc  the  prii>* 
cipal  examples. 

342.  The  Pome  is  a  name  applied  to  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince ; 
fleshy  fruits  like  a  berry,  but  the  principal  lliickness  is  calyx,  only 
the  papet7  pods  arranged  like  a  star  in  Ihe  core  really  belonging  to 
the  pistil  itself  (333). 

343.  Secondly,  as  to  fruits  which  are  partly  fleshy  and  partly  hard, 
one  of  the  most  familiar  kinds  is 

S44.  The  Drape,  or  Stone-fruit ;  of  which  the  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  (Fig.  285)  are  familiar  examples.     In 
this  the  outer  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
\  pericarp   becomes  fieaby,  or  sofiens,  like  a 
/  berry,  while  the  inner  hardens,  like  a  nut. 
From  the  way  in  wbich  the  pistil  is  con- 
structed (305),  it  is  evident  that  the  fleshy 
part  here  answers  to  (he  lower,  and  the  stone 
'^  to  the  upper,  side  of  the  leaf; — a  leaf  always 

couBisting  of  two  layers  of  green  pulp,  an  upper  and  an  under  layer, 
which  are  considerably  difierent  (439). 

345.  Whenever  the  walls  of  a  fruit  are  separable  into  two  layers, 
the  outer  layer  is  called  the  &cocarp,  the  inner,  the  Endoearp  (from 
Greek  words  meaning  "  outside  fruit "  and  "  inside  fruit ").  But  in 
a  drupe  the  outer  portion,  being  fleshy,  is  likewise  called  Sareocarp 
(wbich  means  "  fleshy  fruit "),  and  the  inner,  the  Putameti  or  atone. 
The  stone  of  a  peach,  and  the  like,  it  will  be  perceived,  belongs  to 
the  fruit,  not  to  the  seed.  When  the  walls  are  separable  into  three 
layers,  the  outer  layer  is  named  either  exocarp  or  £!picarp  ,■  the 
middle  one  is  called  the  Mstoearp  (i.  e.  middle  fruit) ;  and  the  inner- 
most, as  before,  the  Endoearp. 

346.  Thirdly,  in  dry  fruilt  the  aeed-vessel  remains  herbaceous  En 
texture,  or  becomes  thin  nnd  membranaceous,  or  else  it  hardens 
throughout.  Some  forms  remain  closed,  that  is,  are  indthiteeiU 
(838)  ;  others  are  dehiicenl,  that  is,  split  open  at  maturity  in  some 
regular  way.  Of  indehiscent  or  closed  dry  fruits  the  principal  kinds 
are  the  following. 

347.  The  lebeolQDIi  or  Akme,  is  a  small,  one-seeded,  dry,  indebia- 

FIG.  BBS.    IdSfiiudiiud  ■Mtiai  at  1  pMCti,  (luwlDi  Dm  dMb,  Uw  itao^  (biI  Uw  wttt- 
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cent  frnity  such  as  is  popularly  taken  for  a  naked  seed :  but  it  is 

plainly  a  ripened  oyarj,  and  shows  the  re* 

nuuns  of  its  style  or  stigma,  or  the  place 
*«■  from   which    it    has 

fallen.  Of  this  sort 
are  the  fruits  of  the 
Buttercup  (Fig.  286, 

287),  the  Cinque-foil,  uid  the  Strawberry  (Fi^. 
279,  288) ;  that  is,  the  real  fruits,  botanical ly 
speaking,  of  the  latter,  which  are  taken  for  seeds, 
not  the  large  juicy  receptacle  on  the  surface  of 
which  they  rest  (3SD).  Here  the  akenes  are 
simple  pistils  (305),  very  numerous  in  the  same 
flower,  and  forming  a  head  of  such  fruits.  In 
the  Nettle,  Hemp,  &c.,  there  is  only  one  pistil  to 
each  blossom. 

348.  In  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  each  grain 
is  a  similar  pistil,  like  that  of  the  strawberry  in  the 
flower,  but  ripening  into  a  raiinature  stone-fruit,  or 
drupe.  So  that  in  the  strawberry  we  eat  the 
receptacle,  or  end  of  tho  flower-stalk;  in  the  rasp- 
berry, a  cluster  of  stone-fruits,  like  cherries  on  a 
very  small  scale ;  and  in  the  blackberry,  both  a  juicy 
receptacle  and  a  cluster  of  btone-fruits  covering  it 
(Fig.  289,  290). 

349.  The  fruit  of  the  Composite  family  is  also 
an  achenium.  Here  the  surface  of  the  ovary  is 
covered  by  an  adherent  calyx-tube,  as  is  evident 
from  the  position  of  the  corolla,  apparently  standing 
on  its  summit  (321,  uid  Fig.  220,  a).    Sometimes  the 

^^  limb  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  entirely  wanting, 

as  in  Mayweed  (Fig.  291)  and  Whiteweed.  Sometimes  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  forms  a  crown  or  cup  on  the  top  of  the  achenium,  as  in 
Succory  ( Fig.  292) ;  in  Coreopsis,  it  oflen  takes  the  form  of  two 
blunt  teeth  or  scales ;  in  the  Sunflower  (Fig.  293),  it  consists  of  two 


FIG.  9B6L    Acbenium  of  Buttercup.    987.  Same,  eat  through,  to  show  the  eeed  within. 

FIG.  988.  Slice  of  a  part  of  a  ripe  atrawliony,  enlarged ;  tome  of  the  acbenia  shown  cut 
throufb. 

FIG.  989.  Slice  of  a  part  of  a  blackberry.  990.  One  of  the  graina  or  drupea  divided,  more 
•alarted ;  abowlng  the  flesh,  the  alone,  and  the  seed,  as  hi  Fig.  980i. 
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thin  scales  which  fall  off  at  the  touch  ;  in  the  Sneezeweed,  of  about 
five  very  thin  scales,  which  look  more  like  a  caljx  (Fig.  294) ;  and 
in  the  Thistle,  Aster,  Sow-Thistle  (Fig.  295),  and  hundreds  of  others, 
it  is  cut  up  into  a  tuft  of  fine  bristles  or  hairs.  This  is  caUed  the 
Pappus;  —  a  name  which  properly  means  the  down  like  tliat  of  the 
Thistle ;  but  it  is  applied  to  all  these  forms, 
and  to  every  other  under  which  the  limb  of  the 
calyx  of  the  "  compound  flowers  "  appears.  In  ll 
Lettuce,  Dandelion  (Fig.  296),  and  the  like,  'J 
the  achenium  as  it  matures  tapers  upwards 
into  a  slender  beak,  like  a  stalk  to  the  pappus. 


S87 
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350.  A  Dtriele  is  the  same  as  an  achenium,  but  witk  a  thin  and 
bladdery  loose  pericarp ;  like  that  of  the  Goosefoot  wr  Pigweed 
(Fig.  297).  When  ripe  it  bursts  open  irregularly  to 
discharge  the  seed  ;  or  sometimes  it  opens  by  a  drcular 
line  all  round,  the  upper  part  falling  off  like  a  lid  ;  as  in 
the  Amaranth  (Fig.  298). 

351.  A  Caryopsis,  or  Grain,  differs  from  the  last  only 
in  the  seed  adhering  to  the  thin  pericarp 
throughout,  so  that  fruit  and  seed  are  in- 
corporated into  one  body;  as  in  wheat,  In- 
dian com,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

352.  A  Nat  is  a  dry  and  indehiscent  fruit, 
commonly  one-celled  and  one-seed*:  i,  with  a  hard,  crus- 
taceous,  or  bony  wall,  such  as  tne  cocoanut,  hazelnut, 
chestnut,  and  the  acorn  (Fig.  21,  299).  Here  the 
involucre,  in  the  form  of  a  cup  at  the  base,  is  called  the  OupuU.  In 
the  Chestnut  it  forms  the  bur ;  in  the  Hazel,  a  leafy  husk. 

FIO.  !291.    Achenium  of  Mayweed  (no  pappus).    999.  That  of  Siiecory  (its  papiras  a  shal- 
low cup).    S93.  Of  Sunflower  (pappus  of  two  deciduous  scales).    294.  Of  Sneezeweed  (Bele- 
nium),  with  its  pappus  of  five  scales.    99S.  Of  Sow-Thiiirle,  with  its  pappus  of  dalicata  downy 
hairs.    996.  Of  the  Dandelion,  its  pappus  raised  on  a  long  beak. 
16.  997.    Utricle  of  the  common  Pigweed  (Chenopodium  album). 

FIG.  996.    Utricle  (pyxis)  of  Amaranth,  opening  all  round  (clrcumciMiW>. 

FIG.  990.    Nut  (acorn)  of  the  Oak,  with  iu  cnp  (or  cupula). 
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S53.  A  Sanin,  or  ley-ftlitt  is  either  a  nut  or  an  acheniutn,  or  any 
other  indehiscent  fruit,  furnished  with  a  wing,  like  that  of  the  Mapis 
(Fig.  1),  Ash  (Fig.  300),  and  Elm  (Fig.  301). 

354.  The  Capuile,  or  Pod,  ia  the  general  name  for  drj  seed-Teasels 
which  split  or  burst  open  at  maturity. 
But  several  sorts  of  pod  are  distin- 
guished bj  particular  names.  Two  of 
them  belong  to  simple  pistils,  namely, 
the  FoBide  and  the  Leyume. 

355.  Tbt  Follitle  is  a  fruit  of  a  simple 
pistil  opening  along   the  inner  suture 
(807).     The  pods  of  the  Pteony,  Col- 
umbine,    Larkspur,     Marsh-Marigold 
(Pig.  302),  and  Milkweed  are  of  this 
kind.     The  seam  akmg  which  A 
the  follicle  opens  answers  to    j^n         , 
the    edges    of    (he    pistil-leaf  HU      p 
(Fig.  251,  253).                        1^      \ 

356.  Tke  UfOne  or  true  1^^  *^F'  ' 
Pod,  like  the  Pei^pod  (Fig.  iT  I,  „  ^ 
303),  is  similar  to  the  follicle,  only  it  opens  by  the  outer  as  welt  as 
the  inner  or  ventral  suture  (307),  that  is,  by  what  answers  to  tlie 
midrib  as  well  as  by  what  answers  to  the  united  margins  of  Ihe  lea£ 
It  splits  therefore  into  two  pieces,  which  are  called  naio**.  The  le- 
game  belongs  to  plants  of  the  Pulse  family,  which  are  accordingly 
termed  Legtaninoite,  that  is,  leguminous  plants.  So  the  fruits  of  this 
family  keep  the  name  of  legume,  whatever  their  form,  and  whether 
they  open  or  not.  A  legume  divided  across  into  one-seeded  joints, 
which  separate  when  ripe,  as  in  Tick-Trefoil  (Fig.  304),  is  named  a 
Lament. 

I  357.  Tbt  true  Capnll  is  the  pod  of  a  vompound  putil.  Like  the 
ovary  it  resulted  from,  it  may  be  one-celled,  or  it  may  have  as  many 
cells  aa  there  are  carpels  in  its  composition.  It  may  discharge  ita 
seeds  through  chinks  or  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy,  or  burst  irregularly 
in  some  part,  as  in  Lobelia  and  the  Snapdragon  ;  but  commonly  It 
splits  open  (or  is  dMtcmt)  lengthwise  into  regular  pieces,  called 


nG.3IML  BumiinotkaroflhtWIiiuAih.    SOLE 

na.  SOa  Follich  of  Minh-HuicoM  (Cilih>  p>lu>i 

YM.Va.  LefuiiHor«SwHlP»,  oiBiHd. 

FIQ  3M.  LoBUIsrJeinWIiuiiai*  tf  Tick-TnKuI 
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356.  Dthiteenca  of  a  pod  resulting  from  a  ctHnpound  pistil,  when 
regular,  takes  place  in  one  of  two  principal  ways,  which  are  best 
shown  in  poda  of  two  or  three  cells.  Either  ifae  pod 
epiita  open  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  cell, 
when  the  dehiu^nce  is  loeulicidai,  as  in  Fig.  305 ;  or 
it  splits  through  the  partitions,  after  which  each  cell 

S  generally  opens  at  its  inner  angle,  when  it 
is  lepticidai,  as  in  Fig.  306.  These  names 
are  of  Latin  derivation,  the  first  meaning 
"  cutting  into  the  cells  " ;  the  second,  "  cut- 
ting through  the  partitions."  Of  the  iiret 
■  sort,  the  Lily  and  Iris  (Fig.  305)  are  good 

B     ^^k    examples ;   of  the  second,  the  Rhododen- 
'       ^^%    dron.  Azalea,  and  Si.  JohnVwort.     From 
"V    ■'   the  structure  of  the  pistil  (305-811)  the 
**  "*  student  will  readily  see,  that  the  line  dawn 

the  back  of  each  cell  answers  to  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpel ;  so 
that  the  pod  opens  by  this  when  loculicidal,  while  it  separates  into 
its  component  carpels,  which  open  as  falUclee,  when  septicidaL 
Some  pods  open  both  ways,  and  so  split  into  twice  as  many  valves 
as  the  carpels  of  which  they  are  fbrmcd. 

359.  Jn  loculicidal  dehiscence  the  valves  naturally  bear  the  par- 
titions on  their  middle ;  in  the  seplicidal,  half  the  thickness  of  a 
partition  is  borne  on  the  margin  of  each  valve.  See  the  diagrams. 
Fig.  807-809.     A  variation  of  either  mode  sometiines  occurs,  as 

•hown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  309,  where  the  valves  br«ak  away  from 
the  partitions.  This  is  called  sepli/raffal  dehiscence ;  and  may  be 
Been  in  the  Moming-Glory. 

S60.  Three  remaining  sorts  of  pods  are  distinguished  by  proper 
names,  vi». :  — 

Flo.  SOS.    Cipsiila  dT  Iria  (wiUi  locullcldil  delilKenca),  bclov  cut  una. 

riG.  X7.   uiuH'i'o'npiicidiaiSas.ofhKuiicHtiiiuJaw,  Br>>ipiiri>t<>i'>i<>Kwitk 
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361.  Tbe  Sillqne  (Fig.  810),  the  peculitu-  pod  of  the  Mustard  bm< 
Hy ;  which  is  two-celled  by  a  false  partition  stretched  across  between 
two  parietal  placeot«.  It  generally  opens  by  two  valves 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  placeotie  with  the  partition 
are  left  behind  when  the  valves  fall  off. 

862.  A  Silielc  or  Psieh  is  only  a  short  and  broad  siliqne, 
like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  of  Iho  Candy-tufl:,  &c 
363.  Tbc  Fflit  b  a  pod  which  opens  by  a  circular  hori- 
n>ntal  line,  the  upper  part  forming  a  lid 
n  Purslane  (Fig.  311),  the  PUntain,  Hen- 
bane, Ice     In  these  the  dehiscence  extends  ^ 
all  round,  or  h  eircumctmk.     So  it  does 
1  Fig.  298,  which  represents  a  sort  of  t 
seeded  pyxis.     In  Jeffersonia  or  Twin-leaf,  the  line 
does  not  separate  quite  round,  but  leaves  a  portion 
"'  (o  form  a  hinge  to  the  lid. 

864.  Inltiple  or  CoUeetiTt  Fraitl  (834)  are,  properly  speaking, 
masses  of  fruits,  resulting  from  several  or  many  blossoms,  aggre- 
gated into  one  body.  The  pine-apple,  mulberry,  Osage-orange,  and 
the  fig,  are  fruits  of  this  kind.  This  latter  is  a  peculiar  form,  how- 
ever, being  to  a  mulberry  nearly  what  a  Rose-bip  ia  to  a  strawberry 
(Fig.  279, 280),  namely,  with  a  hollow  receptacle  bearing  the  flowers 
concealed  inside ;  and  the  whole  eatable  part  is  this  putpy  commtm 
receptacle,  or  hollow  thickened  flower-stalk, 

365.  i  8lnbUt,  or  Code  (Fig.  314),  is  the  pe< 
culiar  multiple  fruit  of  Pines,  Cypresses,  and  p.^ 

the  like;    hence  named  OonifertB,  viz.  cone-  tlj|lN 

bearing  plants.    As  already  shown  (322),  these  W',  \ 

conea  are  made  of  optn  pittili,  mostly  in  the  \^J 

form  of  flat  scales,  regularly  overlying  each  W 

other,  and  pressed  together  in  a  spike  or  head.  *■*  ■" 

Each  scale  bears  one  or  two  naked  seeds  on  its  inner  face.  When 
the  cone  is  ripe  and  dry,  Ihe  scales  turn  ba<rk  or  divei^,  and  the 
seed  pe«l3  off  and  falls,  generally  carrying  with  it  a  wing,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  lining  of  the  scale,  snd  which  facilitates  the  dispersion 
of  Uie  seeds  by  the  wind  (Fig.  312,  313).    In  Arbor- VitK,  the  scales 


>l>  tna,  lbs  COD*  nf  Pilcb-PLna  ;  wlUi  om  of  Iba  iMda 
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of  the  small  cone  ore  few,  and  not  very  unlike  the  leaves  (Fig.  265). 
In  Cypress  they  are  very  thick  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  base,  ao 
as  to  make  a  peculiar  sort  <^  ctoeed  cone.  In  Juniper  and  Bed  Ce- 
dar, the  few  scales  of  the  very  smalt  cone  become  fleshy,  and  ripen 
into  a  fruit  which  might  be  taken  for  a  berry. 
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866.  The  ovules  (323),  when  they  have  an  embryo  (or  mide- 
Teloped  plantlet,  16)  formed  in  them,  become  seedn. 

367.  The  Seed,  like  the  ovule  from  which  it  originates,  con«sU 
of  its  coats,  or  integuments,  and  a  kernel. 

S66.  Tbe  Snd-eoatl  are  commonly  two  (324),  the  outer  and  the 
~^  inner.  Fig.  315  shows  the  two,  in  a  seed  cut  through 
^\l  lengthwise.  The  outer  coat  is  often  hard  or  crustaceous, 
VU/1  ^''^'^'^  '*  '^  called  the  Tetta,  or  shell  of  the  seed ;  the 
J^  inner  is  thin  and  delicate. 
ta  369.  The  shape  and  the  markings,  so  various  in  dif- 

ferent seeds,  depend  mostly  on  the  outer  coat     Sometimes  it  fits 

Pta  311.    Coa>  or  Flich-Plna  (Phiiii  ilglili). 

FIG.  3IS.    Bnd  of  Sunrnod  cm  Ihraiith  InnphwiH:  •,  tha  hOnBCCKUi  »,  cba  oalK 
mt ;  t,  Um  imiar  i  i,  Iha  albninan  ;  c  tli*  ambryo. 
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the  kernel  ckwely ;  sometimes  it  is  expanded  into  a  vi'njr,  as  in  the 
Trumpet-Creeper  (Fig.  316),  and  occasionally  this  wing  is  cut  up 
into  shreds  or  tufle,  as  in  the  Catalpa ;  or  instead  of  a 
wing  it  may  bear  a  ioma,  t  r  taft  of  long  and  sotl  hairs, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  Milkweed  or  Silkweed  (Fig.  317). 
The  object  of  wings  or  downy  tuAs  is  lo  render  ihe  seeds 
buoyant,  bo  that  they  may  be  widely  dispersed  by  the 
winds.     This  is  clear,  not  only  from  their  evident  adap- 
'tation  to  this  purpose,  but  aUo  from  the  interesting  fact         *" 
that  winged  and  tufted  seeds  are  found  only  in  fruits  that  split  open 
at  maturity,  never  in  those  that  remain  closed.     The  coat  of  soma 
seeds  is  beset  with  long  hairs  or  wool.     Cotton,  o 
the  most  important  vegetable  producLi, — since  it  forms  , 
the  principal  clothing  of  the  lai^r  part  of  the  human  j| 
race,  —  consists  of  the   long  and  woolly   hairs  which  1 
thickly  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  seed.     Certain 
soeds  have  an  additional,  but  more  or  le^  incomplete 
covering,  outside  of  the  real  seed-coat?,  called  a 

370.  Aril,  or  ArlllDl.  The  loose  and  (ransparent  bag 
which  encloses  the  seed  of  the  While  Waler-Lily  (Fig. 
318)  is  of  ihis  kind.     So  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg;  and  also  the 

Jtqi  scarlet  pulp  around  the  seeds  of  ihe  Waxwork  (Celastrus) 
I  l  and  Strawberry-bush  (Euonymus),  so  ornamental  in  autumn, 
I  f%\  alter  Ihe  pods  burst.  The  aril  is  a  growth  from  the  ez- 
\|  II  tremlty  of  the  seed-stalk,  or  the  placenta. 

vWl       371.  The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  seed  and  of  its  kinds 
,11     are  the  same  as  in  the  ovule.     The  scar  left  where  the  si 
stalk   separates   is   called  ^ 
the  mium.      The  orifice  fiP''ll| 

of  the  ovule,  now  closed 
up,  and  showing  only  a 
small  point  or  mark,  is 
named   the  ^crop}^     The   terms   orthotropoat,  anatropout,  &c. 

FIG.  aie.  A  wiD|rd  >Md  ot  [ha  Tnimpnl-CRSpcr. 

FIG.  3IT.  Bwl  or  UilkwMd,  Willi  ■coHOiIuftononfiilty  bain  MOM  and. 

FIG.  31S.  B»d  of  While  Walu  Lily,  ancUMdtniuihl. 

FIO.  3ia  SKdoIa  VioI*I(aiiiilr»poui):  a,liilumi  *,  rhiphs;  c,  chilui. 

FIG.  39n.  B«d  of  ■  Liikipiii  (il»  ■niimpoiu) ;  ih«  piru  Isitsicd  iiin  Ui«  lu*. 

FIG.  391.  The  Mme,  cut  ihriHifb  l«B(1liwin:  ■,  Uw  biluni;  c,  ctadui;  ',  oular  Mad- 

FIG.  389.    Baad  of  a  St.  Juhn'B-Irort,  divided  IcufUiivlaa  ;  ben  the  wbuls  kernel  U 
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apply  to  seeds  just  as  they  do  to  ovules  (325) ;  and  so  do  those 
terms  which  express  the  direction  of  the  ovule  or  the  seed  in  the 
cell ;  such  as  erect,  (ucendinffy  horizontal,  pendulous,  or  suspended 
(323)  :  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  anew.  The 
accompanying  figures  (Fig.  319-322)  show  all  the  parts  of  the 
most  common  kind  of  seed,  namely,  the  anatropoos. 

372.  The  Kernel,  or  Noeleos,  is  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  within  the 
coats.  In  many  seeds  the  kernel  is  all  Mnbryo  ;  in  others  a  large 
part  of  it  is  the  Albumen. 

373.  The  llbniliea  of  the  seed  is  an  accomalation  of  nourishing 
matter  (starch,  &c),  commonly  surrounding  the  embryo,  and-  des- 
tined to  nourish  it  when  it  begins  to  grow,  as  was  explained  in  the 
earlier  Lessons  (30-32).  It  is  the  floury  part  of  wheat,  com  (Fig. 
38,  39),  buckwheat,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  not  always  mealy  in 
texture.  In  Poppy-seeds  it  is  oily.  In  the  seeds  of  Pseony  and 
Barberry,  and  in  the  cocoanut,  it  is  jUshy  ;  in  ooflfee  it  is  corneous 
(that  is,  hard  and  tough,  like  horn) ;  in  the  Ivory  Palm  it  has  the 
hardness  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of  ivory,  and  is  now 
largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  fabrication  of  small  objects. 
However  solid  its  texture,  the  albumen  always  softens  and  partly 
liquefies  during  germination  ;  when  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
transformed  into  sugai*,  or  into  other  forms  of  fluid  nourishment,  on 
which  the  growing  embryo  may  feed. 

374.  The  EmbryO)  or  Germ,  is  the  part  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
seed,  and  also  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  are  subservient.  When  the 
embryo  is  small  and  its  parts  little  developed,  the  albumen  is  the 
more  abundant,  and  makes  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed,  as  in 
Fig.  30,  321,  325.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  seeds  there  is  no 
albumen  at  all ;  but  the  strong  embryo  forms  the  whole  kernel ;  as 
in  the  Maple  (Fig.  2,  3),  Pumpkin  (Fig.  9),  Almond,  Plum,  and 
Apple  (Fig.  11,  12),  Beech  (Fig.  13),  and  the  like.  Then,  what- 
ever nourishment  is  needed  to  establish  the  plantlet  in  the  soil  is 
stored  up  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself,  mostly  in  its  seed-leaves. 
And  these  accordingly  often  become  very  large  and  thick,  as  in  the 
almond,  bean,  and  pea  (Fig.  16,  19),  acorn  (Fig.  21),  chestnut,  and 
horsechestnut  (Fig.  23,  24).  Besides  these,  Fig.  25,  26,  30  to  37, 
43,  and  45  exhibit  various  common  forms  of  the  embryo ;  and  also 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  albumen ;  being 
sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  variously  coiled  up  or  packed 
away. 
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875.  The  embrjo,*  being  a  rudimentary  plantlet,  readj  formed  in 
the  seed,  had  only  to  grow  and  develop  its  parts  to  become  a  young 
plant  (15).  Even  in  the  seed  these  parts  are  generally  distinguish- 
able, and  are  sometimes  very  conspicuous ;  as  in  a  Pumpkin-seed,  for 
example  (Fig.  823,  324).    They  are,  first, 

876.  The  Radicle,  or  rudimentary  stemlet,  which  is  sometimes  long 
and  slender,  and  sometimes  very  short,  as  we  may  see  in  the  numer- 
ous figures  already  referred  to.  In  the  seed  it  always 
points  to  the  micropyle  (371),  or  what  answers  to  the 
foramen  of  the  ovule  (Fig.  325,  326).  As  to  its  po- 
sition in  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  when  it  points 
to  the  base  of  the  pericarp,  superior  when  it  points  to 
its  summit,  &c.  The  base  or  free  end  of  the  radicle 
gives  rise  to  the  root ;  the  other  extremity  bears  »         aM 

377.  The  Cotyledons  or  Seed-Leaves.   With  these  in  various  forms  we 

have  already  become  familiar.  The  -number  of 
cotyledons  has  also  been  explained  to  be  impor- 
tant (32,  33).  In  Com  (Fig.  40),  and  in  all 
Grasses,  Lilies,  and  the  like,  we  have  a 

Monacotyledonous  embryo,  namely,  one  fur- 
nished with  only  a  single  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf.  —  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  our  illustrations  exhibit  various  forms  of  the 

Dicotyledonous  embryo ;  namely,  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed- 
leaves,  always  opposite  each  other.     In  the  Pine  family  we  find  a 

Polycotyhdonous  embryo  (Fig.  45,  46) ;  that  is,  one  with  several 
or  more  than  two,  seed-leaves,  arranged  in  a  circle  or  whorl. 

378.  The  Plamule  is  the  little  bud,  or  rudiment  of  the  next  leaf  or 
pair  of  leaves  af\er  the  seed-leaves.  It  appears  at  the  summit  of 
the  radicle,  between  the  cotyledons  when  there  is  a  pair  of  them, 
as  in  Fig.  324,  14,  24,  &c. ;  or  the  cotyledon  when  only  one  is 
wrapped  round  it,  as  in  Indian  Corn,  Fig.  40.  In  germination  the 
plumule  develops  upward,  to  form  the  ascending  trunk  or  stem  of 
the  plant,  while  the  other  end  of  the  radicle  grows  downward, 
and  becomes  the  root. 

PIG.  3S23.  Embryo  of  the  Pumpkin,  seen  flatwise.  394.  Same  cut  through  and  viewed 
edgewise,  enlarged  ;  the  small  plumule  seen  between  the  cotyledons  at  their  base. 

FIG.  39S.  Seed  of  a  Violet  (Fig.  319)  cut  through,  showing  the  embryo  in  the  section, 
edgewise;  being  an  anairopinu  seed,  the  radicle  of  the  straight  embryo  points  down  to  the 
base  near  the  hilum. 

FIG.  386.  Similar  section  of  the  ortkotropoug  seed  of  Buckwheat  Here  the  radicle  points 
directly  away  from  the  hilum,  and  to  the  apex  of  the  seed ;  also  the  thin  cotyledons  happen 
in  this  plant  to  be  bent  round  into  the  same  diiectlMi. 

12» 
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379.  This  completes  the  circle,  and  brings  our  vegetable  historj 
round  to  its  starting-point  in  the  Second  Lesson ;  namelj.  The 
Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the  Seed. 


LESSON   XXIL 


HOW    PLANTS    GROW. 


380.  A  PLANT  grows  from  the  seed,  and  from  a  tinj  embryo,  like 
that  of  the  Maple  (Fig.  327),  becomes  perhaps  a  large  tree,  pro- 
ducing every  year  a  crop  of  seeds,  to  grow  in  their  turn  in  the  same 
way.  But  how  does  the  plant  grow  ?  A  little  seedling,  weighing 
only  two  or  three  grains,  often  doubles  its  weight  every  week  of  its 
eai'ly  growth,  and  in  time  may  develop  into  a  huge  bulk,  of  many 
tons'  weight  of  vegetable  matter.  How  is  this  done  ?  What  is  vege- 
table matter  ?  Where  did  it  all  come  from  ?  And  by  M'hat  means 
is  it  increased  and  accumulated  in  plants  ?  Such  questions  as  these 
will  now  naturally  arise  in  any  inquiring  mind ;  and  we  must  try  to 
answer  them. 

381.  Growth  is  the  increase  of  a  living  thing  in  size  and  substance. 
It  appears  so  natural  to  us  that  plants  and  animals  should  grow,  that 
people  rarely  think  of  it  as  requiring  any  explanation.  They  say 
that  a  thing  b  so  because  it  grew  so.  Still  we  wish  to  know  how 
the  growth  takes  place. 

382.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  Lessons  we  explained  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  plant,  with  all  its  organs,  by  beginning  with  the  seedling 
plantlet,  and  following  it  onward  in  its  development  througb  the 

FIG.  387.    Genulmting  •mbryo  of  a  M«pU. 
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whole  course  of  vegetation  (12,  Six.).  So,  in  attempting  to  learn 
how  this  growth  took  place,  it  will  be  l>est  to  adopt  the  same  plan, 
and  to  commence  with  the  commencement,  that  is,  with  the  first 
formation  of  a  plant.  This  laaj  seem  not  so  easy,  because  we  have 
to  begin  with  parts  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  good  microscope, 
and  requiring  much  skill  to  dissect  and  exhibit  But  it  is  hy  no 
means  difficult  to  describe  them ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  figures 
we  maj  hope  to  make  the  whole  mat- 
ter clear. 

383.  The  embrjo  in  the  ripe  seed  ' 
is  already  a  plant  in  miniature,  as  we 
have  learned  in  the  Second,  Third, 
a:iil  Tirenty-first  Les.°ons.  It  is  al- 
ready provided  with  stem  and  leaves. 
To  learn  how  the  plant  began,  there- 
fore, we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
period  Gtill ;  namely,  to  the  forma- 
tion and 

884.  Growlb  ol  tbe  Embrro  itself. 

For  this  purpose  we  return  to  the 
OTule  in  the  pistil  of  the  flower  (323). 
During  or  soon  after  blossoming,  a 
canity  appears  in  the  kernel  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  ovule  ( Fig.  274,  o),  lined 
with  a  delicate  membrane,  and  so 
forming  a  closed  sac,  named  the 
embryo-iac  (»).  In  this  sac  or  cav- 
ity, at  ii3  upper  end  (viz.  at  the 
end  next  the  orifice  of  the  ovule), 

appears  a  roundish  little  veiick  or  I 

bladder-tike   body  (o),  perhaps  less  ^^ 

than  one  thousandtli  of  an  inch  in 

diameter.  This  is  the  embryo,  or  rudimentary  new  plant,  at  iti 
very  beginning.  But  this  vesicle  never  becomes  anything  more 
than  a  grain  of  soft  pulp,  unless  the  ovule  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  pollen. 

Flo.  xa    HufniAsdpinllorDuckwhgati  Ibgovuyud  onile  dlTided  lenphwii*;  onM 
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385.  The  po)Ien  (297)  which  falls  upon  the  stigma  grows  there 
in  a  peculiar  way :  its  delicate  inner  coat  extends  into  a  tube  (the 
pollen-tube),  which  sinks  into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  and 
the  interior  of  the  style,  something  as  the  root  of  a  seedling 
sinks  into  the  loose  soil,  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  and  at 
length  penetrates  the  orifice  of  an  ovule.     The  point  of  the  pollen* 

tube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  in 
some  unexplained  way  causes  a  particle  of  soft  pulpy 
or  mucilaginous  matter  (Fig.  328)  to  form  a  mem- 
branous coat  and  to  expand  into  a  vesicle,  which  is 
the  germ  of  the  embryo. 

386.  This  vesicle  (shown  detached  and  more  mag- 
nified in  Fig.  329)  is  a  specimen  of  what  botanists  call 
a  CelL  Its  wall  of  very  delicate  membrane  encloses  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  in  which  there  are  often  some 
minute  grains,  and  commonly  a  larger  soft  mass 
(called  its  nucleus). 

387.  Growth  takes  place  by  this  vesicle  or  cell, 
afler  enlarging  to  a  cei*tain  size,  dividing  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  cross  partition  into  two  such  cells,  co- 
hering together  (Fig.  330) ;  one  of  these  into  two 
more  (Fig.  331);  and  these  repeating  the  process 
by  partitions  formed  in  both  directions  (Fig.  332); 
forming  a  cluster  or  mass  of  cells,  essentially  like  the 

first,  and  all  proceeding  from  it.  After  increasing  in  number  for 
some  time  in  this  way, 
and  by  a  continuation  of 
the  same  process,  the  em- 
bryo begins  to  shape  it- 
self; the  upper  end  forms 
the  radicle  or  root-end, 
while  the  other  end  shows  a  notch  between  two  lobes  (Fig.  333), 
these  lobes  become  the  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  the  embryo 
as  it  exists  in  the  seed  is  at  length  completed  (Fig.  336) 

FIG.  329.  Veaicle  or  firet  cell  of  the  embryo,  with  a  portion  of  the  mimfnit  of  the  einbryo< 
eac,  detached.  330.  Same,  more  advanced,  divided  into  two  cells.  331.  Same,  a  little  far* 
ther  advanced,  conetsting  of  three  cellc.  332.  Same,  still  more  advanced,  consisting  of  a 
litde  mass  of  young  cells. 

FIG.  333.  Forming  embryo  of  Buckwheat,  moderately  magnified,  showing  a  nick  at  the 
and  where  the  cotyledons  are  to  be.  334.  Same,  more  advanced  in  gn)Wth.  335.  Same, 
still  farther  advanced.  33S.  The  completed  embryo,  dif^layed  and  straightened  out ;  th« 
same  as  shown  in  a  section  when  folded  together  in  Fig.  396. 
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3S8.  The  finwih  of  the  Pliaflet  when  it  springs  from  the  seed  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  aame  procesa.     The  bladder-like  cells  of 
which  the  embryo  consists   multiply  in  number  by  the  repeated 
division  of  each  cell  inio  twa     And  the  plantlet  is  merely  the  ag- 
l^r^ation  of  a  vastly  larger  number  of  these  cells.     This  may  b« 
clearly  ascertiuned  by  magnifying  any  part  of  a  young  plantlet.    The 
young  root,  being  more  transparent        *•' 
than  the  rest,  answers  the  purpose 
best.     Fig.  56,  on  page  SO,  repre-  , 
sents  the  end  of  the  rootlet  of  Fig.  I 
55,  magnified  enough  to  show  the  . 
cells   that  form   the  surface.     Fig. 
337  and  338  are  two  small  bits  of  ' 
the  surface  more  highly  magnified, 
showing  the  cells  still  larger.     And 
if  we  make  a  thin  slice  through  the 
young   root    both    lengthwise    and 
crosswise,  and  view  it  under  a  good 
microscope  '^ig.  340),  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  interior  is  made  up  of  just  such  cells.     It  is 
the  same  with  ihe  young  stem  and    the  leaves  (Fig.  355,  357), 
It  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  full^rown  herb  and  the  tree. 

389.  So  the  plant  is  an  aggregation  of  countless  millions  of  little 
Tesicles,  or  cells  (Fig.  339),  u  tbey  are  called,  essentially    like 

the  cell  it  began  with  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
(Fig.  S29) ;  and  this  first  cell  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  structure,  or  the  ancestor  of  all  the  rest. 
And  s  plant  is  a  kind  of  slniciure  built  up  of  these 
individoal  cells,  something  as  a  house  is  built  of 
bricks, — only  the  bricks  or  cells  are  not  brought  to  the  forming 
plant,  bttt  are  made  in  it  and  by  it ;  or,  to  give  a  better  comparison, 
ibe  plant  is  constructed  much  tn  a  honeycomb  is  built  up  of  cells, 
—  only  the  plant  constructs  itself,  and  shapes  its  own  materials  into 
fitting  ibrms. 

390.  And  vegetable  growth  consists  of  two  things; —  Ist,  the  ex- 
pansion of  each  cell  until  it  gets  its  full  size  (which  is  commonly  not 
more  than  j^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  ;  and  2d,  the  multiplication 

PIO.  8S7.     nsaa  brm  lb«  iwUet  (rf  ■  •ndling  BUpl«,  migDifl<d,  ihowlDf  iooUhIcb 
nS.  A  nnfen  porttnD,  inoniDBgD]A«d. 
no.  aw.    A  rcfiUul;  tw*ln.dd>d  mU,  llk<  thoH  of  lit.  340,  dtumwi 
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of  the  celU  in  nnmber.    It  ia  by  the  Utter,  of  course,  that  the  piitt- 
cipal  iacrease  of  plants  in  bulk  takes  place. 


LESSON    XXIIL 

VEGETABLE    FABRIC:    CELLULAR   TISSUE. 

891.  OksbIc  StniClnn.  A  mineral  —  such  as  a  crystal  of  spar,  or 
a  piece  of  marble  —  may  be  divided  into  smaller  and  still  smaller 
pieces,  and  yet  the  minutest  portion  tbat  can  be  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope will  have  all  the  characters  of  the  larger  body,  and  be 
capable  of  still  further  subdivision,  if  we  bad  the  meana  of  doing  it, 
into  just  such  particles,  only  of  smaller  size.  A  plant  may  also  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  similar  parts  i  first  into  branches ;  then 
each  branch  or  stem,  into  joints  or  similar  parts  (84),  each  with  its 
leaf  or  pair  of  leaves.  But  if  we  divide  these  into  pieces,  the  pieces 
are  not  all  alike,  nor  have  tliey  separately  the  properties  of  the 
whole  ;  tbey  are  not  whole  things,  but  fragments  or  slices. 

892.  If  now,  under  the  microscope,  we  suMivide  a  leaf,  or  a  piece 
of  stem  or  root,  we  come  down  in  the  same  way  to  the  set  of  similar 
things  it  is  made  of, — to  cavities  with  closed  walls,  —  to  Ceil$,  as  we 
call  them  (386),  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  however  they  may 
vary  in  shape.  These  are  the  uniti,  or  the  elements  of  which  every 
part  consists ;  and  it  is  their  growth  and  their  multiplication  which 

.  or  toBui  ptrfKUjr  ngnlH  nllnki  tlna^  ronul  of 
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make  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  Lesson. 
We  cannot  divide  them  into  similar  smaller  parts  having  the  prop* 
erties  of  the  whole,  as  we  may  anj  mineral  body.  We  may  cut 
them  in  pieces ;  but  the  pieces  are  only  mutilated  parts  of  a  cell. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  organic  things  (2, 3) :  it  is  organic  structure. 
Being  composed  of  cells,  the  main  structure  of  plants  is  called 

393.  Gellalar  TiliOe.     The  cells,  as  they  multiply,  build  up  the' 
tissues  or  fabric  of  the  plant,  which,  as  we  have  said  (389),  may  be 
likened  to  a  wall  or  an  edifice  built  of  bricks,  or  still  better  to  a 
honeycomb  composed  of  ranges  of  cells  (Fig.  340). 

394.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  united  where  they  touch  each 
other;  and  so  the  partition  appears  to  be  a  simple  membrane, 
although  it  is  really  double ;  as  may  be  shown  by  boiling  the  tissue 
a  few  minutes  and  then  pulling  the  parts  asunder.  And  in  soft  fruits 
the  cells  separate  in  ripening,  although  they  were  perfectly  united 
into  a  tissue,  when  green,  like  that  of  Fig.  340. 

395.  In  that  figure  the  cells  fit  together  perfectly,  leaving  no 
interstices,  except  a  very  small  space  at  some  of  the  comers. 
But  in  most  leaves,  the  cells  are  loosely  heaped  together,  leaving 
spaces  or  passages  of  all  sizes  (Fig.  356) ;  and  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  in  particular,  the  cells  are  built 
up  into  narrow  partitions,  which  form  the  sides  of  large  and  regular 
canals  or  passages  (as  shown  in  Fig.  341).  These  passages  form 
the  holes  or  cavities  so  conspicuous  on  cutting  across  any  of  these 
plants,  and  which  are  always  filled  with  air.  They  may  be  likened 
to  a  stack  of  chimneys,  built  up  of  cells  in  place  of  bricks. 

396.  When  small  and  irregular,  the  interstices  are  called  tnter^ 
cellular  spaces  (that  is,  spaces  between  the  cells).  When  large  and 
regular,  they  are  named  intercellular  passages  or  atr-passages. 

397.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  slices  of  the  root,  stem,  or  any  tissue 
where  the  cells  are  not  partly  separate,  the  boundaries  of  the  cells 
are  usually  more  or  less  six-sided,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb ; 
and  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  whatever  direction  the  slice  is  made, 
whether  crosswise,  lengthwise,  or  obliquely.  The  reason  of  this  is 
easy  to  see.  The  natural  figure  of  the  cell  is  globular  Cells  which 
are  not  pressed  upon  by  others  are  generally  round  or  roundish 
(except  when  they  grow  in  some  particular  direction),  as  we  see  in 
the  green  pulp  of  many  leaves.  When  a  quantity  of  spheres  (such, 
for  instance,  as  a  pile  of  cannon-balls)  are  heaped  up,  each  one  in  the 
interior  of  the  heap  is  touched  by  twelve  others.    If  the  spheres  be 
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Boft  and  jrielding,  as  young  cells  are,  when  pressed  together  thej  will 
become  twelve-sided,  like  that  in  Fig.  339.  And  a  section  in  anj 
direction  will  be  six-sided,  as  are  the  meshes  in  Fig.  340. 

398.  The  size  of  the  common  cells  of  plants  varies  from  about 
the  thirtieth  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary 
size  is  from  -^^^  to  -g^^r  of  an  inch  ;  so  that  there  may  generally  be 
from  27  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch  I 

399.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  shoot  up  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
inches,  knowing  the  size  of  the  cells,  we  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  The  giant  Puff-ball  has  been 
known  to  enlarge  from  an  inch  or  so  to  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter 
in  a  single  night ;  but  much  of  this  is  probably  owing  to  expansion. 
We  take  therefore  a  more  decisive,  but  equally  extraordinary  case, 
in  the  huge  flowering  stem  of  the  Century-Plant  Afler  waiting 
many  years,  or  even  for  a  century,  to  gather  strength  and  materials 
for  the  effort,  Century-Plants  in  our  conservatories  send  up  a  flow- 
ering stalk,  which  grows  day  afler  day  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  becomes  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  This,  sup- 
posing the  cells  to  average  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requires  the 
formation  of  over  twenty  thousand  millions  of  cells  in  a  day ! 

400.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  almost  always  colorless.  The 
green  color  of  leaves  and  young  bark,  and  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
flowers,  are  due  to  the  contents  of  the  cells,  seen  through  their  more 
or  less  transparent  walls. 

401.  At  first  the  walls  are  always  very  thin.  In  all  soft  parts 
they  remain  so ;  but  in  other  cases  they  thicken  on  the  inside  and 
harden,  as  we  see  in  the  stone  of  stone-fruits,  and  in  all  hard  wood 
(Fig.  345)  Sometimes  this  thickening  continues  until  the  cell  is 
nearly  filled  up  solid. 

402.  The  walls  of  cells  are  perfectly  closed  and  whole,  at  least  in 
all  young  and  living  cells.  Those  with  thickened  walls  have  thin 
places,  indeed ;  but  there  are  no  holes  opening  from  one  cell  into 
another.  And  yet  through  these  closed  cells  the  sap  and  all  the 
juices  are  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other. 

403.  Vegetable  cells  may  vary  widely  in  shape,  particularly  when' 
not  combined  into  a  tissue  or  solid  fabric  The  hairs  of  plants,  for 
example,  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or  are  composed  of  a  row 
of  cells,  growing  on  the  surface.  Cotton  consists  of  simple  long  hairs 
3D  the  coat  of  the  seed ;  and  these  hairs  are  single  cells.    The  hair- 
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like  bodies  which  abonnd  on  young  roots  are  very  Blender  projeo 
tiona  of  some  of  the  superficial  cells,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  337.  Even 
the  fibres  of  wood,  and  what  are  called  vessels  in  plaals,  are  only 
peculiar  (onm  or  tranaformations  of  cells. 


LESSON  XXIV. 

VEGETABLE    FABRIC  :     WOOD. 

404.  Celldlar  TtsscK,  such  as  described  in  the  last  Lesson, 
makes  up  tbe  whole  structure  of  all  very  young  plants,  and  the 
whole  of  Mosses  and  other  vegetables  of  the  lowest  grade,  even 
whea  full  grown.  But  this  &bric  b  too  tender  or  too  brittle  to 
give  needful  strength  and  toughness  for  plants  which  are  to  rise  to 
any  considerable  height  and  support  themselves.  So  all  such  planta 
hare  also  in  their  compoeition  more  or  leas  of 

405.  Wwd.  This  is  found  in  all  common  herbs,  as  well  as  in 
shrubs  and  trees  ;  only  there  is  not  eo  much  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  softer  cellular  tiasue.  It  is  formed  very  early  in  the  growth  of 
tbe  root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  traces  of  it  appearing  in  large  embi^os 
even  while  yet  in  the  seed. 

406.  Wood  is  likewise  formed  of  cells, — of  celb  which  at  first 
are  just  like  those  that  form  the  sotl  parts  of  plants.  But  early  in 
their  growth,  some  of  these  lengthen  and  at  the  same  time  thicken 
their  walls;  these  are  what  is  called  Woody  Fibre  or  Wood-OtUt ; 
othera  grow  to  a  greater  size,  have  thin  walls  with  various  markings 
upon  them,  and  often  run  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  form  pretty 
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large  tubes,  comparatively ;   these  are  called  DueU,  or  Bometimefl 
VeneU.    Wood  almost  always  ojnsisld  of  both  woody  fibres  and  ducts, 
„       to  M  variously  intenningled,  and  combined 

into  bundles  or  threads  nbich  run 
lengthwise  through  the  root  and  stem, 
and  are  spread  out  (o  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  leaves  (136),  Id  trees 
and  shrubs  they  are  so  numerous  ami 
crowded   together,  that  tbey  make  a 

*  solid  mass  of  wood.  In  herbs  tbey 
are  fewer,  and  often  scattered.  That 
is  all  the  difference. 

J  407.  The  porosity  of  some  kinds  of 
wood,  which  is  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  in  mahogany  and  Oak-wood,  is 
owing  to  a  lai^  sort  of  ducts.  These 
generally  contain  air,  except  in  very 

*  young  partly  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  ihey  are  often  gorged  with 
sap,  as  we  see  in  a  wounded  Grape- 
vine, or  in  the  trunk  of  a  Sugar-Maple 
at  that  time.  But  in  woody  plants 
through  the  season,  the  sap  is  usuallj 
carried  up  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves 
by  the 

408.  Wood-Celli,  or  VoiAj  Fibre.  (Fig.  342-S45.)  These  am 
small  tubes,  commonly  between  one  and  two  thousandths,  but  in 
Pine-wood  sometimes  two  or  three  hundredths,  of  an  inch  in  diam> 
eter.  Those  from  the  tough  bark  of  the  Basswood,  showit  in  Fig. 
342,  are  only  the  fifteen-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  Tlmse  of  But- 
lonwood  (Fig.  345)  are  larger,  and  are  here  highly  magnified  be- 
sides. They  also  show  the  way  wood-cells  are  commonly  put  to- 
gether, namely,  with  their  tapering  ends  overlapping  each  other, — 
spliced  tf^ether,  as  it  were,  —  thus  giving  more  strength  and  tough- 
ness to  the  stem,  &c 
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409.  In  hard  woods,  such  as  Hickoiy,  Oak,  and  Buttonwood  (Fig. 
345),  the  walls  of  these  tubes  are  very  thick,  as  well  as  dense ;  while 
in  soft  woods,  such  as  White-Pine  and  Basswood,  they  are  pretty  thin. 

410.  Wood-cells,  like  other  cells  (at  least  when  young  and  living), 
have  no  openings  ;  each  has  its  own  cavity,  closed  and  independent. 
They  do  not  form  anything  like  a  set  of  pipes  opening  one  into  an- 
other, so  as  to  convey  an  unbroken  stream  of  sap  through  the  plant, 
in  the  way  people  generally  suppose.  The  contents  can  pass  from  one 
^cell  to  another  only  by  getting  through  the  partitions  in  some  way  or 
other.  And  so  short  are  the  individual  wood- 
cells  generally,  that,  to  rise  a  foot  in  .such  a  tree 
as  the  Basswood,  the  sap  has  to  pass  through 
about  two  thousand  partitions ! 

411.  But  although  there  are  no  holes  (ex- 
cept by  breaking  away  when  old),  there  are 
plenty  of  thin  places,  which  look  like  perfora- 
tions; and  through  these  the  sap  is  readily  trans- 
ferred from  one  cell  to  another,  in  a  manner  to 
be  explained  further  on  (487).  Some  of  them 
are  exhibited  in  Fig.  345,  both  as  looked  directly  down  upon,  when 
they  appear  as  dots  or  holes,  and  in  profile  where  the  cells  are  cut 
through.  The  latter  view  shows  what  they  really  are,  namely,  very 
thin  places  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  also  that  a  thin  place  in 
one  cell  exactly  corresponds  to  one  in  the  contiguous  wall  of  the  next 
ceD.  In  the  wood  of  the  Pine  family,  these  thin  spots  are  much 
larger,  and  are  very  conspicuous  in  a  thin  slice  of  wood  under  the 
microscope  (Fig.  346,  347)  ;  —  forming  stamps  impressed  as  it  were 
upon  each  fibre  of  every  tree  of  this  great  family,  by  which  it  may 
be  known  even  in  the  smallest  fragment  of  its  wood. 

v412.  Wood-cells  in  the  bark  are  generally  longer,  finer,  and 
tougher  than  those  of  the  proper  wood,  and  appear  more  like  fibres* 
For  example.  Fig.  344  represents  a  cell  of  the  wood  of  Basswood, 
of  average  length,  and  Fig.  342  one  (and  part  of  another)  of  the 
fibrous  bark,  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  As  these  long  cells 
form  the  principal  part  of  fibrous  bark,  or  bast^  they  are  named  Bast' 
cetts  or  Bast'fhres.  These  give  the  great  toughness  to  the  inner 
bark  of  Basswood  (i.  e.  Bast-wood)  and  of  Leatherwood ;  and  they 

FIO.  B4S.    A  bit  of  Piae-sharing,  highly  nutgnifled,  showing  the  large  eirenlar  thin  ipola 
•f  the  wall  of  the  wood-eella.    847.  A  separate  wood-cell,  more  magnifled,  the  Tarying  thidt 
of  the  wall  at  these  spots  showing  as  rings. 
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furnish  tbe  invnluable  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp ;  the  wood  of  the 
stem  being  tender,  brittle,  and  destroyed  by  the  processes  which 
separate  for  use  the  tough  and  slender  bast-cells. 

413.  Dactl  (Fig.  348-350)  are  larger  than  wood-cells,  some  of 
them  having  a  calibre  large  enough  to  be  seen  1^  the  naked  eye, 

when  cut  across  (407),  although 
they  are  usually  much  too  small 
for  this.  They  are  either  long 
single  cells,  or  are  formed  of  a  row 
of  cells  placed  end  to  end.  Fig. 
849,  a  piece  of  a  large  dotted  duct, 
and  two  of  the  ducts  in  Fig.  35t>, 
Ebow  this  by  their  jmnts,  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  tbe  several 
MM  M  cells  they  are  composed  of. 

414.  The  walls  of  ducts  under  tbe  microscope  display  rarioat 
kinds  of  markings.     In  what  are  called 

Dotted  Duct*  (Fig.  348,  849),  which  are  the  commonest  and  the 
largest  of  all, — their  cut  ends  making  the  Tisible  porosity  of  Oak- 
wood,  —  the  whole  wall  is  apparently  riddled  with  boles ;  but  until 
they  become  old,  these  are  only  thin  places. 

^ral  Duett,  or  Spiral  Ves»el»,  also  the  vsrieties  of  these  called 
Annular  or  Banded  Dudt  (Fig.  350),  are  marked  by  a  delicate  fibre 
spirally  coiled,  or  by  rings  or  bands,  thickening  the  wall.  In  the 
genuine  spiral  duct,  (he  thread  may  be  uncoiled,  tearing  the  trans- 
parent wall  in  pieces ;  —  as  may  be  seen  by  breaking  most  young 
shoots,  or  the  leaves  of  Strawberry  or  Amaryllis,  and  pulling  tbe 
broken  ends  gently  asunder,  uncoiling  these  gossamer  threads  in 
almndance.  In  Fig.  S^b,  some  of  these  various  sorts  of  ducts  or 
ressels  are  shown  in  their  place  in  the  wood. 

415.  Milk-Veueli,  Turpentine- Veuels,  Oil-Receptadet,  and  the 
like,  are  generally  canals  or  cavities  formed  between  or  among  the 
cells,  and  filled  with  the  particular  products  of  the  plant 
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LESSON  XXV. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  ROOT,  STEM,  AND  LEAVES* 

416.  Having  in  the  last  preceding  Lessons  learned  what  the 
materials  of  the  vegetable  fabric  are,  we  may  now  briefly  consider 
how  they  are  put  together,  and  how  they  act  in  carrying  on  the 
plant's  operations. 

417.  The  root  and  the  stem  are  so  much  alike  in  their  internal 
structure,  that  a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  latter  will  answer 
for  the  former  also. 

418.  The  Straeloro  of  the  Rootletit  however,  or  the  tip  of  the  root, 
demands  a  moment's  attention.  The  tip  of  the  root  is  the  newest 
part,  and  is  constantly  renewing  itself  so  long  as  the  plant  is  active 
(67).  It  is  shown  magnified  in  Fig.  56,  and  is  the  same  in  all  rootlets 
as  in  the  first  root  of  the  seedling.  The  new  roots,  or  their  new 
parts,  are  mainly  concerned  in  imbibing  moisture  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  newer  they  are,  the  more  actively  do  they  absorb.  The  ab- 
sorbing ends  of  roots  are  entirely  composed  of  poft,  new,  and  very 
thin-walled  cellular  tissue ;  it  is  only  farther  back  that  some  wood- 
cells  and  ducts  are  found.  The  moisture  (and  probably  also  air) 
presented  to  them  is  absorbed  through  the  delicate  walls,  which,  like 
those  of  the  cells  in  the  interior,  are  destitute  of  openings  or  pores 
visible  even  under  the  highest  possible  magnifying  power. 

419.  But  as  the  rootlet  grows  older,  the  cells  of  its  external  layer 
harden  their  walls,  and  form  a  sort  of  skin,  or  epidamm  (like  that 
which  everywhere  covers  the  stem  and  foliage  above  ground),  which 
greatly  checks  absorption.  Roots  accordingly  cease  very  actively  to 
imbibe  moisture  almost  as  soon  as  they  stop  growing  (67). 

420.  Mfuiy  of  the  cells  of  the  surface  of  young  rootlets  send  out  a 
prolongation  in  the  form  of  a  slender  hair-like  tube,  closed  of  course 
at  the  apex,  but  at  the  base  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell. 
These  tubes  or  root^hatrs  (shown  in  Fig.  55  and  56,  and  a  few  of 
them,  more  magnified,  in  Fig.  337  and  338),  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions into  the  soil,  vastly  increase  the  amount  of  absorbing  surface 
which  the  root  presents  to  it. 

421.  Stroetore  of  the  Stem  (also  of  the  body  of  the  root).  At  the 
beginning,  when  the  root  and  stem  spring  from  the  seed,  thej  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  Bofl  and  tender  cellular  tissue.  But  na  they  grow, 
wood  begina  at  once  to  be  formed  in  them. 

422.  This  woody  material  is  arranged  in  the  stem  in  two  very 
different  ways  in  different  plants,  making  two  sorts  of  wood.  One 
sort  we  see  in  a  Palm-stem,  a  rattan,  and  a  Com-stalk  (Fig.  351)  ; 
the  other  we  are  familiar  with  in  Oak,  Maple,  and  all  our  common 
kinds  of  wood.  In  the  first,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  separate  threads, 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem. 
In  the  second  the  wo.id  is  oil  collected  to  form  a  layer  (in  a  slice 
across  appearing  as  a  ring)  of  wood,  between  a  central  cellular  part 
which  has  none  in  it,  the  Pith,  and  an  outer  cellular  part,  the  Bark. 
This  last  is  the  plan  of  all  oor  Northern  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  herbs.     The  first  kind  is 

423.  The  Endl^IlOllS  Stem ;  m  named  from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing "inside-growing,"  because,  when  it  lasts  from  yeor  to  year,  the 

new  wood  which  is  added  is  interspersed  among 
the  older  threads  of  wood,  and  in  old  stems  the 
hardest  and  oldest  wood  is  near  the  sarface,  and 
the  youngest  and  softest  towards  the  centre.  All 
the  plants  represented  in  Fig.  47,  on  p.  19,  (ex- 
cept  the  anomalous  Cycas,)  are  examples  of  En- 
dogenous stems.  And  all  such  belong  to  plants 
with  only  one  cotyledon  or  seed-leaf  to  the  em- 
bryo (32).  Bolanista  therefore  call  them  Endoge- 
nous or  MonocoU/UdoTtou*  Plantt,  using  sometimes 
Ml  one  name,  and  sometimes  the  other.    Endogenous 

stems  have  no  separate  pith  in  the  centre,  no  distinct  bark,  and  no 
layer  or  ring  of  wood  between  these  two ;  but  the  threads  of  wood 
are  scattered  throughout  the  whole,  without  any  particular  order. 
This  is  very  different  from 

424.  Tbe  Eiopnoni  Stem,  the  one  we  have  most  to  do  with,  since 
all  our  Northern  trees  and  shrubs  are  constructed  on  this  plan.  It 
belongs  to  all  plants  which  have  two  cotyledons  to  the  embryo  (or 
more  than  two,  such  as  I^nes,  33)  ;  so  that  we  call  these  either 
Exogenous  or  Dicotghdonota  Plants  (16),  accordingly  as  we  take 
the  name  from  the  stem  or  from  the  embryo. 

435.  In  the  Exogenous  stem,  as  already  stated,  tbe  wood  is  all 
collected  into  one  zone,  surrounding  a  pith  of  pure  cellular  tissue  in 
the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  and  separable  bark,  the 

FIG.  391.    BnlioB  of  ■  Ctm-tuilc  (u  sndofaBan  item),  ball)  cniawln  ind  lui(ttiirli* 
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outer  part  of  which  ia  also  cellular.  This  Etrnctura  is  very  familiar 
in  common  wood.  It  ia  really  just  the  same  in  the  stem  of  an  herb^ 
v^  only  the  wood  is  much  lesa  in  quantity.  Compare,  for 
^  insttmce,  a  cross-section  of  the  stem  of  Flax  (Fig.  352) 
I  with  that  of  a  shoot  of  Maple  or  Horsechestnut  of 
I  the  some  b^.  In  an  herb,  the  wood  at  the  beginning 
P  cooustfl  of  separate  threads  or  little  wedgea  of  wood; 
m  but  thes^  however  few  and  scattered  they  may  be,  art. 

all  so  placed  in  the  ^ 

8lem  as  to  mark  out  fll 

a  zone  (or   in  the  in 

croBS-section  a  ring)  HH 

of  woodidividiDg  the 
pith  within  from  the 
bark  wiUiouL 

426.  The  accompa- 
nying figaree  (which 
are  diagnuns  rather 

than  exact  delinea-  ^       ^■'''  //fl  \ 

tions)  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  anat- 
omy of  a  woody 
exogenous  stem,  of 
one  year  old.  The 
parta  are  expluned 
in  the  references  be- 
low. In  the  centre  is 
the  Pith.  Surround- 
ing this  is  the  layer  ^ 

of  Wood,  connsling  both  of  wood-cells  and  of  ducts  or  resiela.  From 
the  pith  to  the  bark  on  all  sides  ran  a  set  of  narrow  plates  of  cellular 
tissue,  called  MedttHary  Rm/t :  these  make  the  niver-grain  of  wood. 
On  Uie  cros^-seclion  they  appear  merely  as  narrow  lines ;  but  in 
wood  cut  lengthwise  parallel  lo  them,  their  fiices  show  as  glimmer- 

PIG.  Tea,    CniH48etiDnnrib*FliimDfFlu,  •hnwingllabirk,  wood,  tnd  pilh. 

Fia.au.    FlMaof  (HamorBofl  Hif^or  ■  r»t  (dil.cDlaOHirlM  ud  Inflbirk*. 

FIG.  3M.    A  panJoa  at  Ih*  Hina,  ioi|iiifl«l. 

FIG.  3».  A  iiniiir  |dMB  of  Ilia  uma,  Mktn  frgia  one  tide,  rauhtn;  rron  tlia  lurk  lo  Ih( 
pM,  ud  UfUr  M(Bi<lt«  :  ■,  ■  ■null  bit  of  Uia  pllti ;  (,  tvinX  ductj  of  vhK  i*  cilM  tbt 
mtlrllmrf  iktth  i  e,  Ibawood  ;  tf,  <  doiud  dncn  In  Uu  wood  ;  i,  t,  unslir  ducM ) /,  Uia  libai 
nr  (DDar  biTk ;  g,  Iba  fnta  birk  ;  &,  Ihe  corky  l>yar }  i,  the  ikjn,  w  apldannii  \  /,  ana  of  tha 
aHdaUur  njn, «  plitai  of  tllTar-pilii,  HaB  on  Iba  aom-mta\on. 
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ing  plates,  giving  a  pecaliar  appearance  to  Oak,  Maple,  and  other 
wood  with  large  medullary  rays. 

427.  The  Bark  covers  and  protects  the  wood.  At  first  it  is  all 
cellular,  like  the  pith ;  but  soon  some  slender  woody  fibres,  called 
bast-cells  (Fig.  342),  generally  appear  in  it,  next  the  wood,  forming 

Tke  IdbeTy  or  F%brou$  Barky  the  inner  bark ;  to  which  belongs  the 
fine  fibrous  hast  or  ban  of  Basswood,  and  the  tough  and  slender  fibres 
of  fiax  and  hemp,  which  are  spun  and  woven,  or  made  into  cordage. 
In  the  Birch  and  Beech  the  inner  bark  has  few  if  any  bast-oells  in 
its  composition. 

The  Cellular  or  Outer  Bark  consists  of  cellular  tissue  only.  It  is 
distinguished  into  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  viz. :  — 

2%e  Green  Barky  or  Green  Layer,  which  consists  of  tender  cells, 
containing  the  same  green  matter  as  the  leaves,  and  serving  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  first  season,  in  woody  stems,  this 
becomes  covered  with 

The  Corky  Laf/er,  so  named  because  it  is  the  same  substance  as 
cork  ;  common  cork  being  the  thick  corky  layer  of  the  bark  of  the 
Cork-Oak,  of  Spain.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  stems  or  twigs  of 
shrubs  and  trees  the  aspect  and  the  color  peculiar  to  each ;  namely, 
light  gray  in  the  Ash,  purple  in  the  Bed  Maple,  red  in  several  Dog* 
woods,  &C.     Lastly, 

TKe  Epidermis^  or  skin  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  thick- 
sided  empty  cells,  covers  the  whole. 

428.  Growth  of  the  Stem  year  after  year.    So  much  for  an  exogenous 

stem  only  one  year  old.  The  stems  of  herbs  perish  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  those  of  shrubs  and  trees  make  a  new  growth  every 
year.  It  is  from  their  mode  of  growth  in  diameter  that  they  take  the 
name  of  exogenous,  i.  e.  outside-growing.  The  second  year,  such  a 
stem  forms  a  second  layer  of  wood  outside  of  the  first ;  the  third  year, 
another  outside  of  that ;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  tree  lives.  So  that 
the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree,  when  cut  ofi*  at  the  base,  exhibits  as 
many  concentric  rings  of  wood  as  it  is  years  old.  Over  twelve  hun* 
dred  layers  have  actually  been  counted  on  the  stump  of  an  aged  tree, 
such  as  the  Giant  Cedar  or  Redwood  of  California ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  trees  now  standing  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which 
were  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

429.  As  to  the  bark,  the  green  layer  seldom  grows  much  after  the 
first  season.  Sometimes  the  corky  layer  grows  and  forms  new 
layers,  inside  of  the  old,  for  a  good  many  years,  as  in  the  CoriL-Oak, 
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the  Sweet  Gum-tree,  and  the  White  and  the  Paper  Birch.  But  it 
all  dies  ader  a  while ;  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  the  wood 
within  finally  stretches  it  more  than  it  can  hear,  and  sooner  or  later 
cracks  and  rends  it,  while  the  weather  acts  powerfully  upon  iU 
surface ;  so  the  older  bark  perishes  and  falls  away  piecemeal  year 
by  year. 

430.  But  the  inner  bark,  or  liber,  does  make  a  new  growth  an- 
nually, as  long  as  the  tree  lives,  inside  of  that  formed  the  year  before, 
and  next  the  surface  of  the  wood.  More  commonly  the  liber  occurs 
in  the  form  of  thin  layers,  which  may  be  distinctly  counted,  as  in 
Basswood :  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  After  the  outer  bark 
is  destroyed,  the  older  and  dead  layers  of  the  inner  bark  are  also 
exposed  to  tlie  weather,  are  riven  or  split  into  fragments,  and  fall 
away  in  succesision.  In  many  trees  the  bark  acquires  a  considerable 
thickness  on  old  trunks,  although  all  except  the  innermost  portion  is 
dead ;  in  others  it  falls  off  more  rapidly ;  in  the  stems  of  Honey- 
suckles and  Grape-vines,  the  bark  all  separates  and  hangs  in  loose 
shreds  when  only  a  year  or  two  old. 

431.  8ttp-V0Odf  In  the  wood,  on  the  contrary,  —  owing  to  its 
growing  on  the  outside  alone,  —  the  older  layers  are  quietly  buried 
under  the  newer  ones,  and  protected  by  them  from  all  disturbance. 
All  the  wood  of  the  young  sapling  may  be  alive,  and  all  its  cells 
or  woody  tubes  active  in  carrying  up  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves.  It  is  all  Sap-wood  or  ASfrumumj  as  young  and  fresh  wood 
is  called.  But  the  older  layers,  removed  a  step  farther  every  year 
from  the  region  of  growth,  —  or  rath«  r  the  zone  of  growth  every 
year  removed  a  step  farther  from  them,  —  soon  cease  to  bear  much, 
if  any,  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  tree,  and  probably  have  long 
before  ceased  to  be  alive.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of 
tree,  they  are  turned  into 

I  432.  Heart-WOOdf  which  we  know  is  drier,  harder,  more  solid,  and 
much  more  durable  as  timber,  than  sap-wood.  It  is  generally  of  a 
different  color,  and  it  exhibits  in  different  species  the  hue  peculiar 
to  each,  such  as  reddish  in  Red-Cedar,  brown  in  Black- Walnut, 
black  in  Ebony,  &c.  The  change  of  sap-wood  into  heart-wood  re- 
sults from  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  by  the  depo- 
sition of  hard  matter,  lining  the  tubes  and  diminishing  their  calibre ; 
and  by  the  deposition  of  a  vegetable  coloring-matter  peculiar  to  each 
apecies. 

433.  The  heart-wood,  being  no  longer  a  living  pait,  may  decay 

S&F— a 
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and  oflen  does  so,  without  the  least  injuij  to  the  tree,  except  bj  im- 
pairing the  strength  of  the  trunk,  and  so  rendering  it  more  liable  to 
be  overthrown. 

434.  The  Uving  Parte  of  a  Tree,  of  the  exogenous  kind,  are  only 
these :  first,  the  rootlets  at  one  extremity ;  second,  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  season  at  the  other ;  and  third,  a  zone  consisting  of 
the  newest  wood  and  the  newest  bark,  connecting  the  rootlets  with 
the  buds  or  leaves,  however  widely  separated  these  maybe,  —  in 
the  largest  trees  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  apart.  And  these 
parts  of  the  tree  are  all  renewed  every  year.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  trees  may  live  so  long,  since  they  annually  )*eproduce 
everything  that  is  essential  to  their  life  and  growth,  and  since  only 
a  very  small  part  of  their  bulk  is  alive  at  once.  The  tree  sui^ 
vives,  but  nothing  now  living  has  existed  long.  In  it,  as  elsewhere^ 
life  is  a  transitory  thing,  ever  abandoning  the  oldy  and  displaying 
itself  afresh  in  the  new. 

435.  Cambiam-Layert  The  new  growth  in  the  stem,  by  which  it 
increases  in  diameter  year  after  year,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  line 
between  the  wood  and  the  inner  bark.  Gambivm  is  the  old  name 
for  the  mucilage  which  is  so  abundant  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  in  spring.  It  was  supposed  to  be  poured  out  there,  and  that 
the  bark  really  separated  from  the  wood  at  this  time.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  newest  bark  and  wood  are  still  united  by  a  delicate 
tissue  of  young  and  forming  cells,  —  called  the  Camhitim-Iayer^ — 
loaded  with  a  rich  mucilaginous  sap,  and  so  tender  that  in  spring 
the  bark  may  be  raised  from  the  wood  by  the  slightest  force. 
Here,  nourished  by  this  rich  mucilage,  new  cells  are  rapidly  form- 
ing by  division  (387-390) ;  the  inner  ones  are  added  to  the  wood, 
and  the  outer  to  the  bark,  so  producing  the  annual  layers  of  the 
two,  which  are  ever  renewing  the  life  of  the  trunk. 

I  436.  At  the  same  time  new  rootlets,  growing  in  a  similar  way,  are 
extending  the  roots  beneath ;  and  new  shoots,  charged  with  new  buds, 
annually  develop  fresh  crops  of  leaves  in  the  air  above.  Only, 
while  the  additions  to  the  wood  and  bark  remain  as  a  permanent 
portion  of  the  tree,  or  until  destroyed  by  decay,  the  foliage  is  tem- 
porary, the  crop  of  leaves  being  annually  thrown  off  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose. 

437.  Stnietnre  of  the  leaf.  Leaves  also  consist  both  of  a  woody 
and  a  cellular  part  (135).  The  woody  part  is  the  framework  of  ribs 
and  veins,  which  have  already  been  described  in  full  (186-147). 
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The;  nm  not  only  to  strengthen  the  leaf,  bat  aUo  to  bring  in  the 
aacending  sap,  and  to  distribute  it  by  the  veinlels  throughout  everj' 
part.  The  cellular  porti<ui  is  the  green  pulp,  and  is  nearlj'  the  same 
Hs  the  green  layer  of  the  bark.  So  tiiat  the  leaf  may  properly 
enough  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  expansion  of  the  tibrous  and  green 
layers  of  the  bark.  It  has  of  course  no  corky  layer  ;  but  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  tnuisparent  ekin  or  epidfrmit,  resembling  that  of 
the  stem. 

438.  The  green  pulp  consists  of  cells  of  various  fomia,  n^ually 
loosely  arranged,  so  as  to  leave  many  irregular  spaces,  or  aii^pas- 
sages,  communicating  with  each  other  throughout  tlie  whole  interior 
of  the  leaf  (Fig.  356).  The  green  color  is  owing  to  a  peculiar 
green  matter  lying  loo«e  in  the  cells,  in  form  of  minute  grains, 
named   Chlorophtfi  (i.  e.  the  green  of 

leaves).  It  is  this  substance,  seen 
through  the  transparent  walls  of  the 
cells  where  it  is  accumulated,  which 
gives  the  common  green  hue  to  vege- 
tadon,  and  especially  to  foliage. 

439.  The  green  pulp  in  most  leaves 
fcrms  two  principal  layers ;  an  upper 
Mte,  lacing  the  sky,  and  an  under  one, 

fitdng  (he  ground.     The  upper  one  is  v^ 

always  deeper  green  in  color  than  the  lower.  This  is  partly  owing; 
perhaps,  to  a  greater  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  the  upper  cells,  but 
mainly  to  the  more  compact  arrangement  of  these  cells.  As  b  seen 
in  Fig.  856  and  357,  the  cells  of  the  upper  side  are  oblong  or  cylin- 
drical, and  stand  endwise  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaf,  usually  close  to- 
gether, leaving  hardly  any  vacant  spaces.  Those  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  are  apt  to  be  irregular  in  shape,  most  of  them  with  their 
longer  diameter  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  leaf,  and  are  very  loosely 
arranged,  leaving  many  and  wide  air-chambers.  The  green  color 
nnderDealh  is  therefore  diluted  and  paler. 

440.  In  many  plants  which  grow  where  they  are  subject  to 
drought,  and  which  hold  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season  (the 
Oleander  for  example),  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  leaf 

s  of  layers  of  long  cells,  placed  endwise  and  very  much  com- 

Ihe  Briir  Anin  flllkliiiii).  nf  PInrlilt, 

I  Um  lower  lijtner  ihlck-ir>ll»d  md  tmpi/  erili  nprweiii  tb* 

la  or  ikia.    AU  Uhh  bMwvaii  u*  cilli  of  Ui*  fnan  piilp,  cupuinioi  iniiu  of 
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pacted,  so  as  to  expose  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  hot  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaves  of  marsh  plants,  and 
jf  others  not  intended  to  survive  a  drought,  have  their  cells  more 
looselj  arranged  throughout.  In  such  leaves  the  epidermis,  or  skin, 
is  made  of  onlj  one  layer  of  cells ;  while  in  the  Oleander,  and  the 
like,  it  consists  of  three  or  four  layers  of  hard  and  thick-walled  cells. 
In  all  this,  therefore,  we  plainly  see  an  arrangement  for  tempering 
the  action  of  direct  sunshine,  and  for  restraining  a  too  copious  evap- 
oration,  which  would  dry  up  and  destroy  the*  tender  cells,  at  least 
when  moisture  is  not  abundantly  supplied  through  the  roots. 

441.  That  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  alone  is  so  constructed  as  to 
bear  the  sunshine,  is  shown  by  what  happens  when  their  position  is 
reversed :  then  the  leaf  soon  twists  on  its  stalk,  so  as  to  turn  again 
its  under  surface  away  from  the  light ;  and  when  prevented  from 
doing  so,  it  perishes. 

442.  A  large  part  of  the  moisture  which  the  roots  of  a  growing 
plant  are  constantly  absorbing,  afler  being  carried  up  through  the 
stem,  is  evaporated  from  the  leaves.  A  Sunflower-plant,  a  little 
over  three  feet  high,  and  with  between  five  and  six  thousand  square 
inches  of  surface  in  foliage,  &c.,  has  been  found  to  exhale  twenty  or 
thirty  ounces  (between  one  and  two  pints)  of  water  in  a  day.  Some 
part  of  this,  no  doubt,  Hies  off  through  the  walls  of  the  epidermis  or 
skin,  at  least  in  sunshine  and  dry  weather ;  but  no  considerable  por> 
tion  of  it.  The  very  object  of  this  skin  is  to  restrain  evaporation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  moisture  exhaled  escapes  from  the  leaf 
through  the 

443.  Stomatei  or  Breathing-pores.  These  are  small  openings  throngh 
the  epidermis  into  the  air-chambers,  establishing  a  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  whole  interior  of  the  leaf  and  the  external  air. 
Through  these  the  vapor  of  M'ater  and  air  can  freely  escape,  or 
enter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  aperture  is  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
thin- walled  cells,  —  resembling  those  of  the  green  pulp  within, — 
which  open  when  moist  so  as  to  allow  exhalation  to  go  cm,  but 
promptly  close  when  dry,  so  as  to  arrest  it  before  the  interior  of  the 
leaf  is  injured  by  the  dryness. 

444.  Like  the  air-chambers,  the  breathing-pores  belong  mainly  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  White  Lily,  —  where  they  are 
unusually  large,  and  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  mod- 
erate power,  —  there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  only  about  3,000  in 
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th«  same  space  of  the  upper  surface.  More  commonl7  there  are  few 
or  none  on  the  upper  side ;  direct  sunshine  evidently  being  unfavor- 
able to  iheir  operaUoo.  Tlieir  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their 
minuteness.  Thej  are  eaid  to  v&rj  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Apple-tree,  where  tliey  are 
under  the  average  as  to  number,  there  are  about  24,000  to  the 
square  inch  of  the  lower  surface  ;  so  that  each  leaf  has  not  &r  from 
lOOfiOO  of  these  openings  or  mouths. 


LESSON    XXVI. 

THE    PLANT    IK    ACTION,   DOINO    THE    WORK    OP    VEGETATION. 

445.  Beino  now  acquaiuted  with  tbe  machinery  of  the  plant,  we 
naturally  proceed  to  inquire  what  the  use  of  it  is,  and  how  it  works. 

446.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  first  of  these  Lessons  (7), 
thai  the  great  work  of  plants  is  to  change  inorganic  into  organic 
matter  ;  that  is,  to  take  portions  of  earth  and  air, — of  mineral  mai- 
ler,—  upon  which  animals  cannot  live  at  all,  and  to  convert  tbem 
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into  something  upon  which  they  can  live,  namely,  into  food.  AH 
the  food  of  all  animab  is  produced  by  plants.  Animals  live  upon 
vegetables;  and  vegetables  live  upon  earth  and  air,  principally 
upon  the  air. 

447.  Plants  feed  npon  Earth  and  lir.  This  is  evident  enough  from 
the  way  in  which  they  live.  Many  plants  will  flourish  in  pure  sand 
or  powdered  chalk,  or  on  the  bare  face  of  a  rock  or  wall,  watered 
merely  with  rain-water.  And  almost  any  plant  may  be  made  to 
grow  from  the  seed  in  pure  sand,  and  increase  its  weight  many  times, 
even  if  it  will  not  come  to  perfection.  Many  naturally  live  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  trees  high  in  the  air,  and  nourished  by  it  alone, 
never  having  any  connection  with  the  soil  (81)  ;  and  some  which 
naturally  grow  on  the  ground,  like  the  Live-for-ever  of  the  gardens, 
when  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  in  the  air  will  often  flourish 
the  whole  summer  long. 

448.  It  is  true  that  fast-growing  plants,  or  those  which  produce 
considerable  vegetable  matter  in  one  season,  —  especially  in  such  a 
concentrated  form  as  to  be  useful  as  food  for  man  or  the  higher 
animals,  —  will  come  to  maturity  only  in  an  enriched  soil.  But 
what  is  a  rich  soil?  One  which  contains  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  or  some  decomposing  animal  matter ;  that  is,  in  either  case, 
isome  decomposing  organic  matter  formerly  produced  by  plants ; 
aided  by  this,  grain-bearing  and  other  important  vegetables  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  make  a  greater  amount  of 
nourishing  matter,  than  they  could  if  lefl  to  do  the  whole  work  at 

^  once  from  the  beginning.     So  that  in  these  cases  also  all  the  organic 
matter  was  made  by  plants,  and  made  out  of  earth  and  air. 

449.  Their  Chemical  Composition  shows  what  Plants  are  made  of.   The 

soil  and  the  air  in  which  plants  live,  and  by  which  they  are  every- 
where surrounded,  supply  a  variety  of  materials,  some  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  plant,  others  not  To  know  what  elements  the  plant 
makes  use  of,  we  must  first  know  of  what  its  fabric  and  its  products 
are  cn)»*i  posed. 

450  We  may  distinguish  two  sorts  of  materials  in  plants,  one  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  is  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  the 
other,  flilso  to  some  extent  esf^ential,  but  very  variable  in  different 
plants^  or  in  the  same  plant  under  different  circumstances.  The 
former  is  the  organic,  the  latter  the  inorganic  or  earthy  materials. 

451.  The  Earthy  or  Inorganie  Constltncnfs.    If  we  burn  thoroughly  a 

leaf,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  part  of  a  vegetable,  almost  all  o£ 
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it  18  dissipated  into  air.     But  a  little  ashes  remain  :  these  represent 
the  earthy  constituents  of  the  plant. 

452.  Thej  consist  of  some  potash  (or  soda  if  a  marine  plant  was 
used),  some  silex  (the  same  as  flint),  and  probably  a  little  limey  aU 
uminej  or  magnesia^  iron  or  manganese,  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  &c 
Some  or  all  of  these  elements  may  be  detected  in  many  or  most 
plants.     But  they  make  no  part  of  their  real  fabric ;  and  they  form 
only  from  one  or  two  to  nine  or  ten  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  any 
vegetable   substance.     The  ashes   vary   according   to   the  nature 
of  the  soil.     In  fact,  they  consist,  principally,  of  such  materials  as 
Iiappened  to  be  dissolved,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  water  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  roots  ;  and  when  that  is  consumed  by  the  pknt,  or 
flies  off  pure  (as  it  largely  does,  447)  by  exhalation,  the  earthy  mat- 
ter is  left  behind  in  the  cells,  — just  as  it  is  left  incnisting  the  sides 
of  a  teakettle  in  which  much  hard  water  has  been  boiled.     As  is 
very  natural,  therefore,  we  find  more   earthy  matter  (i.  e.  more 
ashes)  in  the  leaves  than  in  any  other  part  (sometimes  as  much  as 
seven  per  cent,  when  the  wood  contains  only  two  per  cent)  ;  because 
it  is  through  the  leaves  that  most  of  the  water  escapes  from  the  plant. 
These  earthy  constituents  are  often  useful  to  the  plant  (the  silex,  for 
instance,  increases  the  strength  of  the  Wheat-stalk),  or  are  useful  in 
the  plant's  products  as  furnishing  needful  elements  in  the  food  of  man 
and  other  animals ;  and  some  must  be  held  to  be  necessary  to  vege- 
tation, since  this  is  never  known  to  go  on  without  them. 

453.  The  Organic  ConititoentlU  As  has  just  been  remarked,  when 
we  bum  in  the  open  air  a  piece  of  any  plant,  nearly  its  whole  bulk, 
and  from  88  to  more  than  99  parts  out  of  a  hundred  by  weight  of  its 
substance,  disappear,  being  turned  into  air  and  vapor.  These  are* 
the  organic  constituents  which  have  thus  been  consumed,  —  the 
actual  materials  of  the  cells  and  the  whole  real  fabric  of  the  plant. 
And  we  may  state  that,  in  burning,  it  has  been  decomposed  into  ex- 
actly the  same  kinds  of  air,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  that  the  plant 
used  in  its  making.  The  burning  has  merely  undone  the  work  of 
vegetation,  and  given  back  the  materials  to  the  air  just  in  the  state 
in  which  the  plant  took  them. 

454.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  what  the  organic  con- 
stituents, that  is,  what  the  real  materials,  of  the  plant  are,  and  how 
the  plant  obtains  them.  The  substance  of  which  vegetable  tissue, 
viz.  the  wall  of  the  cells,  is  made,  is  by  chemists  named  Cellulose.  It 
is  just  the  same  thing  in  composition  in  wood  and  in  sod  cellular  tis- 
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sue, — in  the  tender  pot-herb  and  in  the  oldest  tree.  It  is  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  6  parts  of  the  first  to  10  of  the 
second  and  6  of  the  third.  These,  accordingly,  are  necessary  mate- 
rials of  vegetable  growth,  and  must  be  received  by  the  growing  plant 

455.  The  PIaDt*S  Food  must  contain  these  three  elements  in  some 
shape  or  other.  Let  us  look  for  them  in  the  materials  which  the 
plant  is  constantly  taking  from  the  soil  and  the  air. 

456.  Water  is  the  substance  of  which  it  takes  in  vastly  more  than 
of  anything  else :  we  well  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  vegetable  life. 
The  plant  imbibes  water  by  the  roots,  which  are  specially  construct- 
ed for  taking  it  in,  as  a  liquid  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  probably 
also  in  the  form  of  vapor  when  the  soil  is  only  damp.  That  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  likewise,  when  the 
plant  needs  it,  is  evident  from  the  way  partly  wilted  leaves  revive 
and  freshen  when  sprinkled  or  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Now 
water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  two  of  the  three  elements 
of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
exist  in  water  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  that  they  do  in  cellu- 
lose :  so  it  is  dear  that  water  furnishes  these  two  elements. 

457.  We  inquire,  therefore,  after  the  third  element,  carbon.  This 
18  the  same  as  pure  charcoal.  Charcoal  is  the  carbon  of  a  vegetable 
left  behind  after  charring,  that  is,  heating  it  out  of  contact  of  the  air 
until  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  driven  off.  The  charcoal  of  wood 
is  so  abundant  in  bulk  as  to  f}reserve  perfectly  the  shape  of  the  cells 
after  charring,  and  in  weight  it  amounts  to  about  half  that  of  the 
original  material.  Carbon  itself  is  a  solid,  and  not  at  all  dissolved 
by  water :  as  such,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  plant, 
however  minute  the  particles  ;  only  liquid  and  air  can  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  cells  (402,  410).  It  must  therefore  come  to  the 
plant  in  some  combination,  and  in  a  fluid  form.  The  only  substance 
within  the  plant's  reach  containing  carbon  in  the  proper  state  is 

458.  Carbonic  Add.  This  is  a  gas,  and  one  of  the  components 
of  the  atmosphere,  everywhere  making  about  -zztsis  V^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^ 
1— enough  for  the  food  of  plants,  but  not  enough  to  be  injurious  to 
animals.  For  when  mixed  in  any  considerable  proportion  with  th€ 
air  we  breathe,  carbonic  acid  is  very  poisonous.  The  air  produced 
by  burning  charcoal  is  carbonic  acid,  and  we  know  how  soon  burning 
charcoal  in  a  close  room  will  destroy  life. 

459.  The  air  around  us  consists,  besides  this  minute  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid,  of  two  other  gases,  mixed  together,  viz.  oxygen 
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and  nitrogefu  The  nitrogen  gns  does  not  support  animal  life  *.  it  only 
dilutes  the  oxygen,  which  does.  It  is  the  oxygen  gas  alone  which 
renders  the  air  fit  for  breathing. 

4G0.  Carbonic  acid  consists  of  carbon  combined  with  oxygen.  In 
breathing,  animals  are  constantly  forming  carbonic  add  gas  by  unit* 
ing  carbon  from  their  bodies  witli  oxygen  of  the  air ;  they  inspire 
oxygen  into  their  lungs ;  they  breath  it  out  as  carbonic  acid.  So 
with  every  breath  animals  are  diminishing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,— 
'80  necessary  to  an?mal  life,  —  and  are  increasing  its  carbonic  acid,  — 
so  hurtful  to  animal  life  ;  or  rather,  which  would  be  so  hurtful  if  it 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  air.  The  reason  why  it  does  not 
increase  in  the  air  beyond  this  minute  proportion  is  that  plants  feed 
opon  it.  They  draw  their  whole  stock  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air. 

4G1.  Plants  take  it  in  by  their  leaves.  Every  current,  or  breeze 
that  stirs  the  foliage,  brings  to  every  leaf  a  succession  of  fresh  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  absorbs  through  its  thousands  of  breathing- 
pores.  We  may  prove  this  very  easily,  by  putting  a  small  plant  or 
a  fresh  leafy  bough  into  a  glass  globe,  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  hav- 
ing two  openings,  causing  air  mixed  with  a  known  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter  by  one  opening,  slowly  traverse  the  foliage, 
and  pass  out  by  the  other  into  a  vessel  proper  to  receive  it :  now, 
examining  the  air  chemically,  it  will  be  found  to  have  less  carbonic 
acid  than  before.     A  portion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  foliage. 

462.  Plants  also  take  it  in  by  their  roots,  some  probably  as  a  gas, 
in  the  same  way  that  leaves  absorb  it,  and  much,  certainly,  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  the  rootlets  imbibe.  The  air  in  the  soil,  es- 
pecially in  a  rich  soil,  contains  many  times  as  much  carbonic  acid 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  above.  Decomposing  vegetable 
matter  or  manures,  in  the  soil,  are  constantly  evolving  carbonic  acidf 
and  a  large  part  of  it  remains  there,  in  the  pores  and  crevices,  among 
which  the  absorbing  rootlets  spread  and  ramify.  Besides,  as  this  gas 
is  dissolved  by  water  in  a  moderate  degree,  every  rain-drop  that  falls 
from  the  clouds  to  the  ground  brings  with  it  a  little  carbonic  acid, 
dissolving  or  washing  it  out  of  the  air  as  it  passes^  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  roots  of  plants.  And  what  flows  off  into  the  streams 
and  ponds  serves  for  the  food  of  water-plants. 

463.  So  water  and  carbonic  acid,  taken  in  by  the  leaves,  or  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  carried  up  to  the  leaves  as  crude  sap,  are  the 
general  food  of  plants,  —  are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  at  least 

14» 
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the  fabric  and  a  part  of  the  general  products  of  the  plant  are  madei 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  mineral  mattert :  in  the  plant,  midnlj 
in  the  foliage,  they  are  changed  into  organic  maUers.     This  is 

464.  Tbe  Plant's  proper  Work,  Asiimilation,  viz.  the  conversion  bj  the 

vegetable  of  foreign,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  its  own  Uving  sub- 
stance, or  into  organic  matter  capable  of  becoming  living  substance. 
To  do  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  peculiar  office  of  the  plant     Ho^ 
and  where  is  it  done  ? 

465.  It  is  done  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  alone,  and  only  tchen 
these  are  acted  upon  by  the  b'ght  of  the  sun.  The  sun  in  some  waj 
supplies  a  power  which  enables  the  living  plant  to  originate  these 
peculiar  chemical  combinations,  —  to  organize  matter  into  forms 
which  are  alone  capable  of  being  endowed  with  life.  The  proof  of 
this  proposition  is  simple ;  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
simplest  waj,  what  the  plant  does  with  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  consumes.  Namely,  1st,  it  is  only  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight 
that  the  green  parts  of  plants  give-  out  oxygen  gas, —  then  they  do ; 
and  2d,  the  giving  out  of  this  oxygen  gas  is  just  what  is  required  to 
render  the  chemical  composition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  the  same 
as  that  of  cellulose  (4o4),  that  is,  of  the  plant's  fabric.  This  shows 
why  plants  spread  out  so  large  a  surface  of  foliage. 

466.  In  plants  growing  or  placed  under  water  we  may  see  bubbles 
of  air  rising  from  the  foliage  ;  we  may  collect  enough  of  this  air  to 
test  it  by  a  candle's  burning  brighter  in  it ;  which  shows  it  to  be 
oxygen  gas.  Now  if  the  plant  is  making  cellulose  or  plant-substance, 
—  that  is,  is  making  the  very  materials  of  its  fabric  and  growth,  as 
must  generally  be  the  case, —  all  this  oxygen  gas  given  off  by  the 
leaves  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  taken  in  by 

the  plant 

467.  This  must  be  soj  because  cellulose  is  composed  of  5  parts  of 
oxygen  and  10  of  hydrogen  to  6  of  carbon  (454)  :  here  the  first  two 
are  just  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  which  consists  of  1  part 
of  oxygen  and  2  of  hydrogen, — so  that  5  parts  of  water  and  6  of  car- 
bon represent  1  of  cellulose  or  plant-fabric  ;  and  to  make  it  out  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  (which  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
oxygen)  has  only  to  give  up  all  its  oxygen.  In  other  words,  the 
plant,  in  its  foliage  under  sunshine,  decomposes  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  turns  the  carbon  together  with  water  into  cellulose,  at  the  same 
time  giving  ofif  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  the  air. 

468.  And  we  can  readily  prove  that  it  is  so, — namely,  that  plants 
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do  deoompose  carbonic  acid  in  their  leaves  and  give  out  its  oxygen, 
—  by  the  experiment  mentioned  in  paragraph  461.  There  the 
leaves,  as  we  have  stated,  are  taking  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  We 
now  add,  that  they  are  giving  out  oxygen  gas  at  the  same  rate. 
The  air  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  globe  is  found  to  have  just  as 
much  more  oxygen  as  it  has  less  carbonic  acid  than  before  — just 
as  much  more  oxygen  as  would  be  required  to  turn  the  carbon  re- 
tained in  the  plant  back  into  carbonic  acid  again.  r 

469.  It  is  all  the  same  when  plants  —  instead  of  making  fabric  at 
once,  that  is,  growing  —  make  the  prepared  material,  and  store  it 
up  for  future  use.  The  principal  product  of  plants  for  this  purpose 
is  Starchy  which  consists  of  minute  grains  of  organic  matter,  lying 
loose  in  the  cells.  Plants  oflen  accumulate  this,  perhaps  in  the  root, 
as  in  the  Turnip,  Carrot,  and  Dahlia  (Fig.  57  -  60)  ;  or  in  subter- 
ranean stems  or  brandies,  as  in  the  Potato  (Fig.  68),  and  many 
rootstocks ;  or  in  the  bases  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Onion,  Lily  (Fig. 
73  —  75),  and  other  bulbs ;  or  in  fleshy  leaves  above  ground,  as  those 
of  the  Ice-Plant,  House-leek,  and  Century-Plant  (Fig.  82)  ;  or  in 
the  whole  thickened  body,  as  in  many  Cactuses  (Fig.  76) ;  or  in 
the  seed  around  the  embryo,  as  in  Indian  Corn  (Fig.  38,  39)  and 
other  grain ;  or  even  in  the  embryo  itself,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut 
(Fig.  23,  24),  Bean  (Fig.  16),  Pea  (Fig.  19),  &c.  In  all  these 
forms  this  is  a  provision  for  future  growth,  either  of  the  plant 
itself  or  of  some  offset  from  it,  or  of  its  offspring,  as  it  springs 
from  the  seed.  Now  starch  is  to  cellulose  or  vegetable  fabric  just 
what  the  prepared  clay  is  to  the  potter's  vessel,  —  the  same  thing, 
only  requiring  to  be  shaped  and  consolidated.  It  has  exactly  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  is  .equally  made  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  by  decomposing  the  same  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  and  giving  back  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  In  using  it  for  growth, 
the  plant  dissolves  it,  conveys  it  to  the  growing  parts,  and  consoli- 
dates it  into  fabric. 

470.  Sugar,  another  principal  vegetable  product,  also  has  essen- 
tially the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  formed  out  of  the 
same  common  food  of  plants,  with  the  same  result.  The  different 
kinds  of  sugar  (that  of  the  cane,  &c.  and  of  grapes)  consist  of  the 
game  three  materials  as  starch  and  cellulose,  only  with  a  little  more 
water.  The  plant  generally  forms  the  sugar  out  of  starch,  changing 
one  into  the  other  with  great  ease ;  starch  being  the  form  in  which 
prepared  material  is  stored  up,  and  sugar  that  in  which  it  is  ex« 
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pended  or  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another.  In  the 
Sugar-cane  and  Indian  Corn,  starch  is  deposited  in  the  seed ;  in  ger- 
mination this  is  turned  into  sugar  for  the  plantlet  to  begin  its  growth 
with  ;  the  growing  plant  produces  more,  and  deposits  some  as  starch 
in  the  stalk ;  just  before  blossoming,  this  is  changed  into  sugar  again, 
and  dissolved  in  the  sap,  to  form  and  feed  the  flowers  (which  cannot, 
like  the  leaves,  create  nourishment  for  themselves)  ;  and  what  is  led 
is  deposited  in  the  seed  as  starch  again,  with  which  to  begin  the 
same  operation  in  the  next  generation. 

471.  We  might  enumerate  other  vegetable  products  of  this  class 
(such  as  oil,  acids,  jelly,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  &c.),  and  show  how  they 
are  formed  out  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  the  plant  takes 
in.  But  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient.  In  producing  any 
of  them,  carbonic  acid  taken  from  the  air  is  decomposed,  its  carbon 
retained,  and  its  oxygen  given  back  to  the  air.     That  is  to  say, 

472.  Plants  purify  the  Air  for  Aoifflah,  by  taking  away  the  carbonic 
acid  injurious  to  them,  continually  poured  into  it  by  their  breathing, 
as  well  as  by  the  burning  of  fuel  and  by  decay,  and  restoring  in  its 
place  an  equal  bulk  of  life-sustaining  oxygen  (4G0).  And  by  the 
same  operation,  combining  this  carbon  with  the  elements  of  water, 
&c.,  and  elaborating  them  into  organic  matter,  —  especially  into 
starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  the  like,  — 

473.  Plants  prodnce  all  the  Food  and  Fabrie  of  Animals.  The  herbiv- 
orous animals  feed  directly  upon  vegetables ;  and  the  carnivorous 
feed  upon  the  herbivorous.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  originate 
any  organic  matter.  They  take  it  all  ready-made  from  plants,  — 
altering  the  form  and  qualities  more  or  less,  and  at  length  destroy- 
ing or  decomposing  it 

474.  Starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  for  example,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  herbivorous  animals  and  of  man.  When  digested,  they  enter 
into  the  blood ;  any  surplus  may  be  stored  up  for  a  time  in  the  form 
of  fat,  being  changed  a  little  in  its  nature ;  while  the  rest  (and  finally 
the  whole)  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  in  respiration  ;  —  in  other  words,  is  given  back  to  the 
air  by  the  animal  as  the  very  same  materials  which  the  plant  takes 
from  the  air  as  its  food  (463) ;  —  is  given  back  to  the  air  in  the  same 
form  that  it  would  have  been  if  the  vegetable  matter  had  been  left 
to  decay  where  it  grew,  or  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire  and  burned  ;  — 
and  with  the  same  result  too  as  to  the  heat,  the  heat  in  this  case 
producing  and  maintaining  the  proper  temperature  of  the  animaL 
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475.  But  starch,  sugar,  and  the  like,  do  not  make  anj  part  of  the 
flesh  or  fabric  of  animals.  And  that  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  they 
consist  of  only  the  three  elements  carbon^  hydrogen^  and  OTcygen ; 
whereas  the  flesh  of  animals  has  nitrogen  as  well  as  these  three  ele- 
ments in  its  composition.  The  materials  of  the  animal  body,  called 
Fthrine  in  the  flesh  or  muscles,  Gelatine  in  the  sinews  and  bones, 
Caseine  in  the  curd  of  milk,  &c.,  are  all  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
substance,  composed  of  carbon^  hydrogen^  oxygen,  and  nitrogen*  As 
nitrogen  is  a  large  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  animals  are 
taking  it  into  their  lungs  with  every  breath  they  draw,  we  might 
suppose  that  they  take  this  clement  of  their  frame  directly  from  the 
air.  But  they  do  not.  Even  this  is  furnished  by  vegetables,  and 
animals  receive  it  ready-made  in  their  food.  And  this  brings  us  to 
consider  still  another  and  most  important  vegetable  product,  of  a> 
different  class  from  the  rest  (omitted  till  now,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity) ;  namely,  what  is  called 

476.  Proteine*  This  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  chemists,  be* 
cause  it  occurs  under  such  a  protean  variety  of  forms.  The  Gluten 
of  wheat  and  the  Legumine  of  beans  and  other  leguminous  plants 
may  be  taken  to  represent  it.  It  occurs  in  all  plants,  at  least  in 
young  and  growing  parts.  It  does  not  make  any  portion  of  their 
tissue,  but  is  contained  in  all  living  cells,  as  a  thin  jelly,  mingled 
with  the  sap  or  juice,  or  as  a  delicate  mucilaginous  lining.  In  fact, 
it  is  formed  earlier  than  the  cell-wall  itself,  and  the  latter  is  moulded 
on  it,  as  it  were ;  so  it  is  also  called  Protoplasm.  It  disappears  from 
common  cells  as  they  grow  old,  being  transferred  onward  to  new  or 
forming  parts,  where  it  plays  a  very  active  part  in  growth.  Mixed 
with  starch,  &c.,  it  is  accumulated  in  considerable  quantity  in  wheat, 
beans,  and  other  grains  and  seeds,  especially  those  which  are  most 
nutritious  as  food.  It  is  the  proteine  which  makes  them  so  nutritious. 
Taken  by  animals  as  food,  it  forms  their  flesh  and  sinews,  and  the 
animal  part  of  their  bones,  without  much  change ;  for  it  has  the  same 
composition, —  is  just  the  same  thing,  indeed,  in  some  slightly  different 
forms.  To  produce  it,  the  plant  employs,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  already  mentioned  as  its  general  food,  some  ammo^ 
nia ;  which  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Ammonia 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  hartshorn)  is  constantly  escaping 
into  the  air  in  small  quantities  from  all  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  substances.  Besides,  it  is  produced  in  every  thunder- 
storm.    Every  flash  of  lightning  causes  some  to  be  made  (in  the 
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form  of  nitrate  of  ammonta)  out  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the 
vapor  of  water.  Tlie  reason  why  it  never  accumulates  in  the  air 
so  as  to  be  perceptible  is,  that  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  as 
are  all  its  compounds.  So  it  is  washed  out  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
rain  as  fast  as  it  is  made  or  rbes  into  it,  and  is  brought  dow^n  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  which  take  it  in  freely.  When  assimilated  in  the 
leaves  along  with  carbon  and  water,  proteine  is  formed,  the  very 
substance  of  the  Uesh  of  animals.  So  all  flesh  is  vegetable  matter 
in  its  origin. 

477.  £ven  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  and  the  iron  and  other 
mineral  matters  in  the  blood  of  animals,  are  derived  from  the  plants 
they  feed  upon,  with  haixily  an  exception.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  earthy  or  mineral  constituents  of  plants  (452),  and  are  merely 
accumulated  in  the  animal  frame. 

478.  Animals,  therefore,  depend  absolutely  upon  vegetables  for 
their  being.  The  great  object  for  which  the  All-wise  Creator  estab- 
lished the  vegetable  kingdom  evidently  is,  that  plants  might  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  mineral  and  the  animal  crea- 
tions, and  organize  portions  of  the  former  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  latter. 
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479.  Life  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects.  We  cannot  tell 
what  it  18  ;  but  we  notice  some  things  which  it  does.  One  peculi-' 
arity  of  living  things,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  last  Lesson, 
is  their  power  of  transforming  matter  into  new  forms,  and  thereby 
making  products  never  produced  in  any  other  way.  Life  is  also 
manifested  by 

480.  Hotionf  that  is,  by  self-caused  movements.  Living  things 
move ;  those  not  living  are  moved.  Animals,  living  as  they  do 
upon  organized  food,  —  which  is  not  found  everywhere,  —  must 
needs  have  the  power  of  going  after  it,  of  collecting  it,  or  at  least  of 
taking  it  in ;  which  requires  them  to  make  spontaneous  movements. 
But  plants,  with  their  wide-spread  surface  (34,  131^  always  in  oon- 
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tact  with  the  earth  and  air  on  which  they  feed,  —  the  latter  and  the 
most  important  of  these  everywhere  just  the  same,  —  have  no  need 
of  locomotion,  and  so  are  generally  fixed  fast  to  the  spot  where 
they  grow. 

4dl.  Yet  many  plants  move  their  parts  freely,  sometimes  when 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  that  we  can  understand,  and  sometimes 
accomplishing  by  it  some  useful  end.  The  sudden  closing  of  the 
leaflets  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and  the  dropping  of  its  leafstalk, 
when  jarred,  also  the  sudden  starting  forwards  of  the  stamens  of  the 
Barberry  at  the  touch,  are  familiar  examples.  Such  cases  seem  at 
first  view  so  strange,  and  so  different  from  what  we  expect  of  a  plant, 
that  these  plants  are  generally  imagined  to  be  endowed  with  a  pe- 
culiar faculty,  denied  to  common  vegetables.  But  a  closer  exam- 
ination will  show  that  plants  generally  share  in  this  faculty;  that 
similar  movements  may  be  detected  in  them  all,  only  —  like  those 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  or  of  the  shadow  of  a  sun-dial, —  they  are 
too  slow  for  the  motion  to  be  directly  seen. 

482.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  also,  that  growth  requires  motion; 
that  there  is  always  an  internal  activity  in  living  plants  as  well  as 
in  animals,  —  a  power  exerted  which  causes  their  fluids  to  move  or 
circulate,  and  carries  materials  from  one  part  to  another.  Some 
movements  are  mechanical ;  but  even  these  are  generally  directed 
or  controlled  by  the  plant  Others  must  be  as  truly  self-caused  as 
those  of  animals  are.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  sorts, 
and  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  vegetable  life. 

483.  Circalalioil  in  Cdll«  From  what  we  know  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  general  circulation  (like  that  of 
all  animals  except  the  lowest),  through  a  system  of  vessels  opening 
into  each  other  (402,  410).  But  in  plants  each  living  cell  carries 
on  a  circulation  of  its  own,  at  least  when  young  and  active.  This 
may  be  beautifblly  seen  in  the  transparent  stems  of  Chara  and  many 
other  water-plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Fresh-water  Tape-Grass 
(Yallisneria),  under  a  good  microscope.  Here  the  sap  circulates, 
of^en  quite  briskly  in  appearance,  (but  the  motion  is  magnified  as 
well  as  the  objects,)  in  a  steady  stream,  just  beneath  the  wall, 
around  each  cell,  passing  up  one  side,  across  the  end,  down  the 
other,  and  so  round  to  complete  the  circuit,  carrying  with  it  small 
particles,  or  the  larger  green  grains,  which  make  the  current  more 
▼isible.  This  circulation  may  also  be  obser\'ed  in  hairs,  particularly 
diose  on  fiowers,  such  as  the  jointed  hairs  of  Spiderwort,  looking 
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under  the  glass  like  strings  of  blue  beads,  each  bead  being  a  celL 
But  here  a  microscope  magnifying  six  or  eight  hundred  times  in 
diameter  is  needed  to  see  the  current  distinctly. 

484.  The  movement  belongs  to  the  protoplasm  (476),  or  jellj-Iike 
matter  under  the  cell-wall.  As  this  substance  has  just  the  same 
composition  as  the  flesh  of  animals,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  it  should 
exhibit  such  animal-like  characters.  In  the  simplest  water-plants, 
of  the  Sea^weed  family,  the  body  which  answers  to  the  seed  is  at 
iirst  only  a  rounded  little  mass  of  protoplasm.  When  these  bodies 
escape  from  the  mother  plant,  they  often  swim  about  freely  in  the 
water  in  various  directions,  by  a  truly  spontaneous  motion,  when  they 
closely  resemble  animalcules,  and  are  oflen  mistaken  for  them.  Afler 
enjoying  this  active  life  for  several  hours,  they  come  to  rest,  form 
a  covering  of  cellulose,  and  therefore  become  true  vegetable  cells, 
fix  themselves  to  some  support,  germinate,  and  grow  into  the 
perfect  plant 

485.  Absorption,  Conveyance  of  the  Sap,  ie.    Although  contained  in 

cells  with  closed  walls,  nevertheless  the  fluids  taken  in  by  the  roots 
are  carried  up  through  the  stem  to  the  leaves  even  of  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  tallest  tree.  And  the  sap,  after  its  assimilation  by  the 
leaves,  is  carried  down  in  the  bark  or  the  cambium-layer,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  plant,  or  else  is  conveyed  to  the  points  where 
growth  is  taking  place,  or  is  accumulated  in  roots,  stems,  or  wherever 
a  deposit  is  being  stored  up  for  future  use  (71,  104,  128,  469). 

486.  That  the  rise  of  the  sap  is  pretty  rapid  in  a  leafy  and  growing 
plant,  on  a  dry  summer's  day,  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  water  it 
is  continually  losing  by  exhalation  from  the  foliage  (447) ;  —  a  loea 
which  must  all  the  while  be  supplied  from  the  roots,  or  else  the 
leaves  would  dry  up  and  die ;  as  they  do  so  promptly  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stem,  or  when  the  stem  is  cut  off  from  the  roots. 
Of  course  they  do  not  then  lose  moisture  any  faster  than  they 
did  before  the  separation  ;  only  the  supply  is  no  longer  kept 
up  from  below. 

487.  The  rise  of  the  sap  into  the  leaves  apparently  is  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  a  mode  of  difiusion  which  has  been  called  J^- 
dostnose.  It  acts  in  this  way.  Whenever  two  fluids  of  different 
density  are  separated  by  a  membrane,  whether  of  dead  or  of  living 
substance,  or  are  separated  by  any  porous  partition,  a  flow  takes 
place  through  the  partition,  mainly  towards  the  heavier  fluid,  until 
tbat  is  brought  to  the  same  density  as  the  other.    A  familiar  illua- 
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tradon  is  seen  when  we  place  powdered  sugar  upon  strawberries, 
and  slightly  moisten  them :  the  dissolving  sugar  makes  a  solution 
stronger  than  the  juice  in  the  cells  of  the  fruit ;  so  this  is  gradually 
drawn  out.  Also  when  pulpj  fruits  are  boiled  in  a  strong  sirup ;  as 
soon  as  the  sirup  becomes  denser  than  the  juice  in  the  fruit,  the 
latter  begins  to  flow  out  and  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel.  But  when 
shrivelled  fruits  are  placed  in  weak  sirup,  or  in  water,  they  become 
plump,  because  the  ifow  then  sets  inwards,  the  juice  in  the  cells  being 
denser  than  the  water  outside.  Now  the  cells  of  the  living  plant 
contain  organic  matter,  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  protoplasm,  some- 
times sugar,  &c ;  and  this  particularly  abounds  in  young  and 
growing  parts,  such  as  the  dps  of  roots  (Fig.  56),  which,  as  is  well 
known^  are  the  principal  agents  in  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
ground.  The  contents  of  their  cells  being  therefore  always  much 
denser  than  the  moisture  outside  (which  is  water  containing  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  &c.,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  earthy  matter), 
this  moisture  is  constantly  drawn  into  the  root.  What  makes  it 
ascend  to  the  leaves? 

488.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  look  to  the  leaves,  and 
consider  what  is  going  on  there.  For  (however  it  may  be  in  the 
spring  before  the  leaves  are  out),  in  a  leafy  plant  or  tree  the  sap  is 
not  forced  up  from  below,  but  is  drawn  up  from  above.  Water  large- 
ly evaporates  from  the  leaves  (447) ;  it  flies  off  into  the  air  tis  vapor, 
leaving  behind  all  the  earthy  and  the  lorganic  matters,  —  these  not 
being  volatile ;  —  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf  therefore  becomes 
denser,  and  so  draws  upon  the  more  watery  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  stalk,  these  upon  those  of  the  stem  below,  and  so  on,  from  cell  to 
cell  down  to  the  root,  causing  a  flow  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves, 
which  begins  in  the  latter, — just  as  a  wind  begins  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  blows.  Somewhat  similarly,  elaborated  sap  is 
drawn  into  buds  or  any  growing  parts,  where  it  is  consolidated 
into  fabric,  or  is  conyeyed  into  tubers,  roots,  seeds,  and  the  like, 
in  which  it  is  condensed  into  starch  and  stored  up  for  future  use 
(74,  103,  &c). 

489.  So  in  absorbing  moisture  by  the  roots,  and  in  conveying 
the  sap  or  the  juices  from  cell  to  cell  and  from  one  part  to  another 
the  plant  appears  to  make  use  of  a  physical  or  inorganic  force ;  but 
it  manages  and  directs  this  as  the  purposes  of  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy demand.  Now,  when  the  proper  materials  are  brought  to  the 
^wing  parts,  growth  takes  place )  and  in  growth  the  plant  moves 

15 
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tbe  particles  of  matter,  arranges  them,  and  shapes  the  fabric  in  a 
manner  which  we  cannot  at  all  explain  bj  any  mechanical  laws. 
The  organs  are  not  shaped  by  any  external  forces ;  they  shape 
themselves,  and  take  such  forms  and  positions  as  the  nature  of 
each  part,  or  the  kind  of  plant,  requires. 

490.  Special  HoTenieilto*  Besides  growing,  and  quite  independent 
of  it,  plants  not  only  assume  particular  positions,  but  move  or  bend 
one  part  upon  another  to  do  so.  Almost  every  species  does  this,  a^ 
well  as  what  are  called  sensitive  plants.  In  springing  from  the  seed, 
the  radicle  or  stem  of  the  embryo,  if  not  in  the  proper  position 
already,  bends  itself  round  so  as  to  direct  its  root-end  downwards, 
and  the  stem-end  or  plumule  upwards.  It  does  the  same  when 
covered  so  deeply  by  the  soil  that  no  light  can  afifect  it,  or  when 
growing  in  a  perfectly  dark  cellar.  But  afler  reaching  the  light, 
the  stem  bends  towards  that,  as  every  one  knows;  and  bends 
towards  the  stronger  light,  when  the  two  sides  are  unequally  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  is  now  known  that  the  shoot  is  bent  by  the 
shortening  of  the  cells  on  the  more  illuminated  side  ;  for  if  we  split 
the  bending  shoot  in  two,  that  side  curves  over  still  more,  while  the 
opposite  side  inclines  to  fly  back.  But  how  the  light  causes  the 
cells  to  shorten  on  that  side,  we  can  no  more  explain,  than  we  can 
tell  how  the  will,  acting  through  the  nerves,  causes  the  contraction 
of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  by  which  a  man  bends  his  arm.  We 
are  sure  that  the  bending  of  the  shoot  has  nothing  to  do  with 
growth,  because  it  takes  place  after  a  shoot  is  grown  ;  and  the  del- 
icate stem  of  a  young  seedling  will  bend  a  thousand  times  faster 
than  it  grows.  Also  because  it  is  yellow  light  that  most  favors 
growth  and  the  formation  of  vegetable  fabric,  while  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  produce  the  bending.  Leaves  also  move,  even  more 
freely  than  stems.  They  constantly  present  their  upper  face  to  the 
light ;  and  when  turned  upside  down,  they  twist  on  their  stalks,  o* 
curve  round  to  recover  their  original  position.  The  free  ends  of 
twining  stems,  as  of  Hop,  or  Morning  Glory,  or  Bean,  which  appar- 
ently hang  over  to  one  f^ide  from  their  weight,  are  in  fact  bent  over, 
and,  the  direction  of  the  bend  constantly  changin<r,  the  shoot  is 
steadily  sweeping  round  the  circle,  making  a  revolution  every  few 
hours,  or  even  more  rapidly  in  certain  ca<es,  until  it  reaches  a 
neighboring  support,  when,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  move- 
ment, it  twines  around  it.  Most  tendrils  revolve  in  the  same  way, 
sometimes  even  more  rapidly;   while  others   only  turn  from  thd^ 
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light;  thiB  is  especially  the  case  with  those  that  cling  to  walls  oi 
trankfl  bj  Backer-like  disks,  as  Virginia  Creeper,  p.  88,  ^g,  62. 
When  an  actiTO  tendril  comes  into  contact  with  a  stem  or  any  such 
extraneous  body,  it  incurves  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  so  lays  hold 
of  the  support :  the  same  contraction  or  tendency  to  curve  affecting 
the  whole  length  of  the  tendril,  it  soon  shortens  into  a  coil,  part  coil- 
ing one  way,  part  the  other,  thus  drawing  the  shoot  up  to  the  sup- 
portir^  body ;  or,  if  the  tendril  be  free,  it  winds  up  in  a  simple  coiL 
This  naovement  of  tendrils  is  so  prompt  in  the  Star-Cucumber  (Sio- 
yos)  ia  Echinocystis,  and  in  two  sorts  of  Passion-flower,  that  the 
end,  after  a  gentle  rubbing,  coils  up  by  a  movement  rapid  enough  to 
be  readily  seen.  In  plants  that  climb  by  their  leaf-stalks,  such  as 
Maurandia  and  Tix^pesolum,  the  movements  are  similar,  but  much 
too  slow  to  be  seen. 

491.  The  so-called  sleep  of  plants  is  a  change  oi  position  as  night 
draws  on,  and  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  species,  —  the 
Locust  and  Wood-Sorrel  turning  down  their  leaflets,  the  Honey 
Locust  raising  them  upright,  the  Sensitive  Plant  turning  them  for* 
wards  one  over  another ;  and  the  next  morning  they  resume  their 
diurnal  position.  One  fact,  among  others,  showing  that  the  changes 
are  not  caused  by  the  light,  but  by  some  power  in  the  plant  itself,  is 
this.  The  leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  close  long  before  8unf*et ; 
bat  they  expand  again  before  sunrise,  under  much  less  light  than 
they  had  when  they  closed.  In  several  plants  the  leaves  take  the 
nocturnal  position  when  brushed  or  jarred,  —  in  the  common  Sensi- 
tive Plant  very  suddenly,  in  other  sorts  less  quickly,  in  the  Honey 
Locust  a  little  too  slowly  for  us  to  see  the  motion.  The  way  in 
which  blossoms  open  and  close,  some  when  the  liglit  increases,  some 
when  it  diminishes,  illustrates  the  same  thing.  The  stamens  of  the 
Barberry,  when  touched  at  the -base  on  the  inner  side,  —  as  by  an) 
insect  seeking  for  honey,  or  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  —  make  a  sudden 
jerk  forward,  and  in  the  process  commonly  throw  some  pollen 
upon  the  stigma,  which  stands  a  little  above  their  reach. 

492.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  plainly  perceive  that  a  useful  end 
is  subserved.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Venus's  Fly-trap  of 
North  Carolina,  growing  where  it  might  be  sure  of  ail  the  food  a 
plant  can  need,  yet  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  catching  insects, 
and  actually  capturing  them  expertly  by  a  sudden  motion,  in  the 
manner  already  described  (12G,  Fig.  81)  ?     Or  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
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Desmodium  gjrans  of  the  East  Indies,  spontaneously  falling  and 
rising  by  turns  in  jerking  motions  nearly  the  whole  day  long  ?  We 
can  only  say,  that  plants  are  alive,  no  less  than  animals,  and  that  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  living  things  to  move. 

%♦  Crtptogamous  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

493.  In  all  the  foregoing  Lessons,  we  have  had  what  may  be 
called  plants  of  the  higher  classes  alone  in  view.  There  are  others, 
composing  the  lower  grades  of  vegetation,  to  which  some  allusion 
ought  to  be  made. 

494.  or  this  sort  are  Ferns  or  Brakes,  Mosses,  Liverworts, 
Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi  or  Mushrooms.  They  are  all 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  Howerless  PlantM,  or  OryptO' 
gamauM  PianU;  the  former  epithet  referring  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  bear  real  bloMonu  (with  stamens  and  pistils)  nor  seeds  (with  an 
embryo  ready-formed  within).  Instead  of  seeds  they  have  sporet^ 
which  are  usually  simple  cells  (392).  The  name  Orypiogamous 
means,  of  hidden  fructification,  and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
something  answering  to  stamens  and  pistils,  although  not  the  same; 
and  this  is  now  known  to  be  the  cafe  with  most  of  them. 

495.  Flowerless  plants  are  so  very  various,  and  so  peculiar  in 
each  family,  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  illustrate  them. 
Curious  and  attractive  as  they  are,  they  ai-e  too  difficult  to  be  studied 
botanically  by  the  beginner,  except  the  Ferns,  Club-Mosses,  and 
Horse-tails.  For  the  study  of  these  we  refer  the  student  at  once  to 
the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  to  the 
Fieldy  Forest^  and  Garden  Botany,  The  structure  and  physiology 
of  these  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea- 
weeds, and  Fungi,  are  explained  in  the  Stnteiural  Botany,  or  Botanical 
Text^Book,  and  in  other  similar  works.  When  the  student  has 
become  prepared  for  the  study,  nothing  can  be  more  interesttng  than 
these  plants  of  the  lowest  orders. 
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496.  Until  now,  we  have  been  considering  plants  as  to  their 
structure  and  their  mode  of  life.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  read- 
ing the  biography  of  an  individual  plant,  following  it  from  the  tiny 
seedling  up  to  the  mature  and  fruit^bearing  herb  or  tree,  and  learning 
how  it  grows  and  what  it  does.  The  botanist  also  considers  plants 
as  to  their  relationships. 

497.  Plants  and  animals,  as  is  well  known,  have  two  great  pecu- 
liarities :  1st,  they  form  themselves ;  and  2d,  they  multiply  'them- 
selves.    They  reproduce  themselves  in  a  continued  succession  of 

498.  IndiTidoats  (3).  Mineral  things  occur  as  masses,  which  are 
divisible  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  ones  without  alteration  of 
their  properties  (391).  But  organic  things  (vegetables  and  ani- 
mals) exist  as  individual  beings.  Each  owes  its  existence  to  a 
parent,  and  produces  similar  individuals  in  its  turn.  So  each  indi* 
vidual  is  a  link  of  a  chain ;  and  to  this  chain  the  natural-historian 
applies  the  name  of 

499.  Species*  All  the  descendants  from  the  same  stock  therefore 
compose  one  species.  And  it  was  from  our  observing  that  the  sev- 
eral sorts  of  plants  or  animals  steadily  reproduce  themselves, — or,  in 
other  words,  keep  up  a  succession  of  similar  individuals,  —  that  the 
idea  of  species  originated.  So  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Cre- 
ator established  a  definite  number  of  species  at  the  beginning,  which 
have  continued  by  propagation,  each  after  its  kind. 

500.  There  are  few  species,  however,  in  which  man  h&s  actually 
observed  the  succession  for  many  generations.  It  could  seldom  be 
proved  that  all  the  White  Fine  trees  or  White  Oaks  of  any  forest 
came  from  the  same  stock.  Bat  observation  having  familiarized 
us  with  the  general  feet,  that  individuals  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock  are  essentially  alike,  we  infer  from  their  close  resemblance 
that  these  similar  individuals  belong  to  the  same  species.  That  is, 
we  infer  it  when  the  individuals  are  as  much  like  each  other  as  those 
are  which  we  know  to  have  sprung  finom  the  same  stock. 

501.  We  do  not  infer  it  from  every  resemblance ;  for  there  is  the 
resemblance  of  kindj — as  between  the  White  Oak  and  the  Red  Oak^ 

15* 
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and  between  the  latter  and  the  Scarlet  Oak :  these,  we  take  for 
gi*anted,  have  not  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  but  from 
tliree  separate  stocks.  Nor  do  we  deny  it  on  account  of  every 
difference ;  for  even  the  sheep  of  the  same  flock,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  peas  of  the  same  pod,  may  show  differences,  and  such 
differences  occasionally  get  to  be  very  striking.  When  they  are 
pretty  well  marked,  we  call  them 

Varieties.  The.  White  Oak,  for  example,  presents  two  or  three 
varieties  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  although  they  may  be  all  alike 
upon  each  particular  tree*  The  question  often  arises,  practically, 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  answer,  whether  the  difference  in  a  particalar 
ease  is  that  of  a  variety,  or  is  specific.  If  the  former,  we  may 
commonly  prove  it  to  be  so  by  finding  such  intermediate  degrees 
of  difference  in  various  individuals  as  to  show  that  no  clear  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  or  ebe  by  observing  the 
variety  to  vary  back  again,  if  not  in  the  same  individual,  yet  in  its 
offspring.  Our  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  show 
us  that  differences  which  are  permanent  in  the  individual,  and  con- 
tinue unchanged  through  a  long  series  of  generations  when  propa- 
gated by  division  (as  by  offsets,  cuttings,  grafts,  bulbs,  tubers,  &c.), 
are  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  seed.  Still  they  sometimes  are 
so :  and  such  varieties  are  called 

Races.  These  are  strongly  marked  varieties,  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  seed.  Our  different  sortji  of  Wheat,  Indian  Com, 
Peas,  Radishes,  &c.,  are  familiar  examples :  and  tibe  races  of  men 
offer  an  analogous  instance. 

502.  It  should  be  noted,  that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  be 
reproduced  by  seed,  just  as  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  tend  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  And  by  selecting  those  plants  which 
have  developed  or  inherited  any  desirable  peculiarity,  keeping  them 
from  mingling  with  their  less  promising  brethren,  and  selecting  again 
the  most  promising  plants  raised  from  their  seeds,  we  may  in  a  few 
generations  render  almost  any  variety  transmissible  by  seed,  so  long 
as  we  take  good  care  of  it.  In  fact,  this  is  the  way  the  cultivated  or 
domesticated  races,  so  useful  to  man,  have  been  fixed  and  preserved. 
Races,  in  fact,  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  said  to  exist  independently  of 
man.  But  man  does  not  really  produce  them.  Such  pecaliarities 
—  often  surprising  enough  —  now  and  then  originate,  we  know  not 
how  (the  plant  sports^  as  the  gardeners  say)  ;  they  are  only  pre- 
•erved,  propagated,  and  generally  further  developed,  by  the  calti- 
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vator^s  skilful  care.     If  left  alone,  they  are  likely  to  dwindle  and 
perish,  or  else  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  species. 

503.  Botanists  variously  estimate  the  number  of  known  species 
of  plants  at  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand.  About  3,850 
species  of  the  higher  classes  grow  wild  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Misfiisedppi.  So  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  exhibits  a  very 
great  diversity.  Between  our  largest  and  highest-organized  trees, 
'such  as  a  Magnolia  or  an  Oak,  and  the  simplest  of  plants,  reduced 
to  a  single  cell  or  sphere,  much  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  how  wide  the  difference !  Yet  the  extremes  are  con- 
nected by  intermediate  grades  of  every  sort,  so  as  to  leave  no  wide 
gap  at  any  place ;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  grade,  from  the  most 
complex  to  the  most  simple,  is  exhibited  under  a  wide  and  most 
beautiful  diversity  of  forms,  all  based  upon  the  one  plan  of  vegeta^ 
tion  which  we  have  been  studying,  and  so  connected  and  so  an- 
swering to  each  other  throughout  as  to  convince  the  thoughtful 
botanist  that  all  are  parts  of  one  system,  works  of  one  hand,  realiza- 
tions in  nature  of  the  conception  of  One  Mind.  We  perceive  this, 
also,  by  the  way  in  which  the  species  are  grouped  into 

504.  Kindt.     If  the  species,  when  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
semblances, were  found  to  differ  from  one  another  about  equally,  — 
that  is,  if  No.  1  differed  from  No.  2  just  as  much  as  No.  2  did  from 
No.  3,  and  No.  4  from  No.  5,  and  so  on  throughout,  —  then,  with  all 
the  diversity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is  now,  there  would  yet 
be  no  foundation  in  nature  for  grouping  species  into  kinds.     Species 
and  kinds  would  mean  just  the  same  thing.    We  should  classify  them, 
no  doubt,  for  convenience,  but  our  classification  would  be  arbitrary. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  species  resemble  each  other  in  very  un- 
equal degrees.    Some  species  are  almost  exactly  alike  in  their  whole 
ecructure,  and  differ  only  in  the  shape  or  proportion  pf  their  parts; 
these,  we  say,  belong  to  one  €hnu9.     Some,  again,  show  a  more  gen- 
eral resemblance,  and  are  found  to  have  their  flowers  and  seeds  con- 
structed on  the  same  particular  plan,  but  with  important  differences 
in  the  details ;  these  belong  to  the  same  Order  or  Family,     Then, 
taking  a  tvider  survey,  we  perceive  that  they  all  group  themselves 
under  a  few  general  types  (or  patterns),  distinguishable  at  once  by 
their  flowers,  by  their  seeds  or  embryos,  by  the  character  oi  the 
seedling  plant,  by  the  structure  of  their  stem^  and  leaves,  and  by 
their  general   appearance :    these  great    groups   wo   call    Classes, 
Finally,  we  distinguish  the  whole  into  two  great  types  or  grades; 
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the  higher  grade  of  Flowering  plants,  exhibiting  the  full  plan  of 
vegetation,  and  the  lower  grade  of  Flowerless  plants,  in  which 
vegetation  is  so  simplified  that  at  length  the  only  likeness  between 
them  and  our  common  trees  or  Flowering  plants  is  that  thej  are 
both  vegetables.     From  species,  then,  we  rise  first  to 

505.  Genera  (plural  of  Gentu),  The  Rose  kind  or  genus,  the  Oak 
genus,  the  Chestnut  genus,  &e^  are  familiar  illustrations.  Each 
genus  is  a  group  of  nearly  related  species,  exhibiting  a  particular 
plan.  All  the  Oaks  belong  to  one  genus,  the  Chestnuts  to  another, 
the  Beech  to  a  third.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and  Crab  are  species  of  one 
genus,  the  Quince  represents  another,  the  various  species  of  Haw- 
thorn a  third.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  common  cat,  the  wild  cat, 
the  panther,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  lion  are  species  of  the  cat 
kind  or  genus ;  while  the  dog,  the  jackal,  the  different  species  of  wolf^ 
and  the  foxes,  compose  another  genus.  Some  genera  are  represented 
by  a  vast  number  of  species,  others  by  few,  very  many  by  only  one 
known  species.  For  the  genus  may  be  as  perfectly  represented  in 
pne  species  as  in  several,  although,  if  this  were  the  case  throughout, 
genera  and  species  would  of  course  be  identical  («004).  The  Beech 
genus  and  the  Chestnut  genus  would  be  just  as  distinct  from  the  Oak 
genus  even  if  but  one  Beech  and  one  Chestnut  were  known ;  as  in« 
deed  was  the  case  formerly. 

506.  Orders  or  Families  (the  two  names  are  used  for  the  same  thing 
in  botany)  are  groups  of  genera  that  resemble  each  other ;  that  is, 
they  are  to  genera  what  genera  are  to  species.  As  familiar  illustra* 
tions,  the  Oak,  Chestnut,  and  Beech  genera,  along  with  the  Hazel 
genus  and  the  Hornbeams,  all  belong  to  one  order,  viz.  the  Oak  Fam- 
ily ;  the  Birches  and  the  Alders  make  another  family ;  the  Poplars 
and  Willows,  another;  the  Walnuts  (with  the  Butternut)  and  thii 
Hickories,  another.  The  Apple  genus,  the  Quince  and  the  Haw- 
thorns, along  with  the  Plums  and  Cherries  and  the  Peach,  the 
Raspberry,  with  the  Blackberry,  the  Strawberry,  the  Rose,  and  many 
other  genera,  belong  to  a  large  order,  the  Rose  Family. 

507.  Tribes  and  Suborders.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  even  the 
genera  of  the  same  order  may  show  very  unequal  degrees  of  resem* 
blanoe.  Some  may  be  very  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  differ  strikingly  from  the  rest  in  certain  important  partic- 
ulars. In  the  Roi^e  Family,  for  example,  there  is  the  Rose  genus 
itself,  with  the  Raspberry  genus,  the  Strawberry,  the  Cinquefoil, 
dbc  near  it,  but  by  no  means  so  much  like  it  as  they  are  like  each 
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Other :  this  group,  therefore,  answers  to  what  is  called  a  Tribe  ;  and 
the  Rose  itself  stands  for  another  tribe.  But  we  further  observe 
that  the  Apple  genus,  tiie  Hawthorns,  the  Quince,  and  the  June^ 
berrj,  though  of  the  same  order,  and  nearly  related  among  them-> 
selves,  differ  yet  more  widely  from  the  Rose  and  its  nearest  relations; 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  the  Peach  and 
the  Almond.  So  this  great  Rose  Family,  or  Order,  is  composed  of 
three  groups,  of  a  more  marked  character  than  tribes,  —  groups 
which  might  naturally  be  taken  for  orders ;  and  we  call  them  Sub" 
orders.  But  students  will  understand  these  matters  best  after  a  few 
lessons  in  studying  plants  in  a  work  describing  the  kinds. 

508.  CIlMM.  These  are  great  assemblages  of  orders,  as  already 
explained  (515).  The  orders  of  Flowering  Plants  are  numerous, 
no  less  than  134  being  represented  in  the  Botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States ;  but  they  all  group  themselves  under  two  great 
classes.  One  class  comprises  all  that  have  seeds  with  a  mono- 
Gotyledonous  embryo  (32),  endogenous  stems  (423),  and  generally 
parallel-veined  leaves  (139)  ;  the  other,  those  with  dicotyledonous 
embryo,  exogenous  stems,  and  netted-veined  leaves ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  two  is  so  different  that  they  are  known  at  a  glance. 

509.  Finally,  these  two  classes  together  compose  the  upper  Series 
or  grade  of  Flowering  or  PJuenogamo^is  Plants^  which  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  lower  Series  of  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamous  Plants^ 
—  composed  of  three  classes,  and  about  a  dozen  orders. 

510.  The  universal  members  of  classification  are  Class,  Order, 
Genus,  Species,  always  standing  in  this  order.  When  there  are 
more,  they  take  their  places  as  in  the  following  schedule,  which 
comprises  all  that  are  generally  used  in  a  natural  classification, 
proceeding  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  viz. :  — 

Series, 

Class, 

Subclass, 

Ohder,  or  Family, 
Suborder, 
Tribe, 

Subtribe, 
Genus, 

Subgenus  or  Section; 


RftF— 9 


Species, 
Variety. 
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LESSON   XXIX. 

BOTANICAL    NAMES    AND    CHARACTERS. 

511.  Plants  are  classified^  —  i.  e.  are  marshalled  under  their  re- 
spective classes,  orders,  tribt^s,  genera,  and  species,  —  and  thej  are 
dioracterized^  —  that  is,  their  principal  characteristics  or  distinguish- 

marks  are  described  or  enumerated,  in  order  that, 
First,  their  resemblances  or  differences,  of  various  degrees,  may 

be  dearlj  exhibited,  and  all  the  species  and  kinds  ranked  next  to 

those  they  are  most  related  to ;  —  and 

Secondly,  that  students  may  readily  ascertain  the  botanical  names 

of  the  plants  they  meet  with,  and  learn  their  peculiarities,  properties, 

and  place  in  the  system. 

512.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  young  student  is  chiefly  interested. 
And  by  his  studies  in  this  regard  he  is  gradually  led  up  to  a  higher 
point  of  view,  from  which  he  may  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 
whole  general  system  of  plants.  But  the  best  way  for  the  student 
to  learn  the  classification  of  plants  (or  Botany  as  a  system),  is  to  use 
it,  in  finding  out  by  it  the  name  and  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  wild 
plants  he  meets  with. 

513.  NfUnfS.  The  botanical  name  of  a  plant,  that  by  which  a 
botanist  designates  it,  is  the  name  of  its  genus  followed  by  that  of 
the  species.  The  name  of  the  genus  or  kind  is  like  the  family  name 
or  surname  of  a  person,  as  Smithy  or  Janes.  That  of  the  spedes 
answers  to  the  baptismal  name,  as  Johuj  or  James,  Accordingly, 
the  White  Oak  is  called  botanically  Quercus  alba  ;  the  first  word,  or 
QuerctLSy  being  the  name  of  the  Oak  genus ;  the  second,  alba,  that 
of  this  particular  species.     And  the  Red  Oak  is  named  Quercus 

^ruhra;  the  Black -Jack  Oak,  Quercus  nigra;  and  soon.  The  bo- 
tanical names  are  all  in  Latin  (or  are  Latinized),  this  being  the 
common  language  of  science  everywhere ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  that  language,  and  of  most  others,  the  name  of  the  species 
comes  after  that  of  the  genus,  while  in  English  it  comes  before  it 

614.  Generic  Names.  A  plant,  then,  is  named  by  two  words.  The 
generic  name,  or  that  of  the  genus,  is  one  word,  and  a  substantive. 
Commonly  it  is  the  old  classical  name,  when  the  genus  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  as  Quercus  for  the  Oak,  Fagus  for  the 
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Beech,  CSryhUf  the  Hazel,  and  the  like.  But  as  more  genera  be- 
came known,  botanists  bad  new  names  to  make  or  borrow.  Many 
are  named  from  some  appearance  or  property  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
or  other  parts  of  the  plant.  To  take  a  few  examples  from  the  early 
pages  of  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  StaieSj  — 
in  which  the  derivation  of  the  generic  names  is  explained.  The 
genus  BepaticOy  p.  6,  comes  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  resembling 
that  of  the  liver.  Myowrus,  p.  10,  means  mouse-tail.  JJetphin- 
ium,  p.  12,  is  from  delphin,  a  dolphin,  and  alludes  to  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  classical  figures  of  the 
dolphin.  Zanihorhiza,  p.  13,  is  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
yellow-root,  the  common  name  of  the  plant.  Cimicffuga^  p.  14,  is 
formed  of  two  Latin  words,  meaning,  to  drive  away  bugs,  the  same 
as  its  common  name  of  Bugbane,  tbe  Siberian  species  being  used  to 
keep  away  such  vermin.  Sanguinaria,  p.  2G,  is  named  from  the 
blood-like  color  of  its  juice. 

515.  Other  genera  are  dedicated  to  distinguished  botanists  or  pro- 
moters of  natural  science,  and  bear  their  names :  such  are  MagnoUoj 
p.  15,  which  commemorates  the  early  French  botanist,  Magnol,  and 
Jeffersonioy  p*  20,  named  after  President  Jefferson,  who  sent  the  first 
exploring  expedition  over  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Others  bear  the 
name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plant  in  question  ;  as,  Sarracenia^  p. 
23,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  send  our  common  Pitcher-plant  to  the  botanists  of  Europe ;  and 
Claytonia^  p.  65,  first  made  known  by  the  early  Virginian  botanist 
Clayton. 

516.  Spfcifie  Names.  The  name  of  the  species  is  also  a  single 
word,  appended  to  that  of  the  genus.  It  is  commonly  an  adjective, 
and  therefore  agrees  with  the  generic  name  in  case,  gender,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  relates  to  the  country  the  species  inhabits ;  as,  Clay- 
ton ia  Virginicay  first  made  known  from  Virginia ;  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis^  from  Canada,  &c.  More  commonly  it  denotes  some 
obvious  or  characteristic  trait  of  the  species;  as,  for  example,  in 
Sarracenia,  our  northern  species  is  named  purpurea^  from  the  pur- 
ple bloj^soms,  while  a  more  southern  one  is  named  Jlava,  because 
its  petals  are  yellow ;  the  species  of  Jefiersonia  is  called  diphyUa, 
meaning  two-leaved,  because  its  leaf  is  divided  into  two  leaflets. 
Some  species  are  named  afler  the  discoverer,  or  in  compliment  to  a 
botanist  who  has  made  them  known ;  as,  Magnolia  Iraseri,  named 
after  the  botanist  Fraser,  one  of  the  first  to  find  this  species ;  Ka- 
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wortbia  ARchauxii,  p.  65,  named  for  the  early  botanist  Micbanx; 
and  Polygala  NuUdUii,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  wbo  described 
it  under  another  name.  Such  names  of  persons  are  of  course  writ- 
ten with  a  capital  initial  letter.  Occasionally  some  old  substantive 
name  is  used  for  the  species ;  as  Magnolia  Umbrettiij  p.  49,  and  Ra- 
nunculus Flammula^  p.  41.  These  are  also  written  with  a  capital 
initial,  and  need  not  accord  with  the  generic  name  in  gender,  &c. 

517.  The  name  of  a  variety,  when  it  is  distinct  enough  to  require 
any,  is  made  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  species,  and  is  written 
after  it;  as.  Ranunculus  Flammula,  variety  reptans,  p.  41  (i.  e.  the 
creeping  variety),  and  R.  abortivus,  variety  micranihuSj  p»  42,  or 
the  small-flowered  variety  of  this  species. 

518.  Names  of  Groups.  The  names  of  tribes,  orders,  and  the  like, 
are  in  the  plural  number,  and  are  commonly  formed  by  prolonging 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  group  taken  as  a  repi-esentative  of  it 
For  example,  the  order  of  which  the  Buttercup  or  Crowfoot  genus, 
Banunctdus,  is  the  representative,  takes  from  it  the  name  ofJRanun- 
ctdacea  (Manual,  p.  34)  ;  meaning  McmUB  Hanuncukweie  when 
written  out  in  full,  that  is,  Ranunculaceous  Plants.  This  order 
comprises  sevei'al  tribes ;  one  of  which,  to  which  Ranunculus  itself 
belongs,  takes  the  name  of  RanunculecR ;  another,  to  which  the 
genus  CiemaiiSy  or  the  Virgin's-Bower,  belongs,  takes  accordingly 
the  name  of  Ckmatidece  ;  and  so  on.  So  the  term  Rosace^e  (mean- 
ing Rosaceous  plants)  is  the  name  of  the  order  of  which  the  Rose 
(Rosa)  is  the  well-known  representative ;  and  Rosea  is  the  name  of 
the  particular  tribe  of  it  which  comprises  the  Rose. 

519.  A  few  orders  are  named  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  The 
great  order  LeguminoscBy  for  instance  (Manual,  p.  123),  is  yot  named 
after  any  genus  in  it ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  a  legume  (3o6),  gives 
the  name  o^ Leguminous  Plants.  So,  likewise,  the  order  UmbeUifercs 
(Manual,  p.  187)  means  Umbelliferous  or  Umbel-bearing  Plants; 
and  the  vast  order  Compositce  (Manual,  p.  215)  is  so  named  because 
it  consists  of  plants  whose  blossoms  are  crowded  into  heads  of  the 
sort  which  were  called  "compound  flowers"  by  the  old  botanists 
(277). 

520.  CharactfRi  The  brief  description,  or  enumei*ation  in  scien- 
tific terms,  of  the  principal  distinctive  marks  of  a  species,  genus, 
order,  or  other  group,  as  given  in  botanical  works,  is  called  its 
Character,     Thus,  in  the  Manual,  already  referred  to,  at  the  begin- 
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ning,  the  character  of  the  first  great  series  is  given ;  then  that  of 
the  first  class,  of  the  first  sabchiss,  and  of  the  first  division  under  it 
Then,  after  the  name  of  the  order,  follows  its  character  (the  ardirud 
character)  :  under  the  name  of  each  genus  (as,  1.  Clematts,  p.  35) 
is  added  the  generic  character,  or  description  of  what  essentially 
distinguishes  it ;  and  finally,  following  the  name  of  each  species,  is 
the  specific  character,  a  succinct  enumeration  of  the  points  in  which 
it  mainly  difiers  from  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  See,  for 
illustration.  Clematis  Viomc^  p.  36,  where  the  sentence  immediately 
following  the  name  is  intended  to  characterize  that  species  from  all 
others  like  it. 

521.  Under  this  genus,  and  generally  where  we  have  several  spe- 
cies of  a  genus,  the  species  are  arranged  under  sectionsj  and  these 
often  under  ettbfedions,  for  the  student's  convenience  in  analysis,  -^ 
the  character  or  description  of  a  section  applying  to  all  the  species 
under  it,  and  therefore  not  having  to  be  repeated  under  each  species. 
Under  Clematis,  also,  are  two  sections  with  names,  or  sub-genera, 
which  indicates  that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two  distinct 
genera.  But  these  details  are  best  understood  by  practice,  in  the 
actual  studying  of  plants  to  ascertain  their  name  and  place.  And  t^ 
this  the  student  is  now  ready  to  proceed. 


LESSON    XXX. 

HOW   TO    STUDY   PLANTS. 

522.  Having  explained,  in  the  two  preceding  Lessons,  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Classification,  and  of  Botanical  Names,  we  may 
now  show,  by  a  few  examples,  how  the  student  is  to  proceed  in 
applying  them,  and  how  the  name  and  the  place  in  the  system  of  an 
unknown  plant  are  to  be  ascertained. 

523.  We  suppose  the  student  to  be  provided  with  a  hand  magni- 
jying-glasSj  and,  if  possible,  with  a  mnple  microscope,  i.  e.  with  a 
magnify ing-glass,  of  two  or  more  different  powers*,  mounted  on  a 
support,  over  tk  stage,  holding  a  glass  plate,  on  which  small  flowers 
or  their  parts  may  bo  laid,  while  they  are  dissected  under  the  mi- 
croscope with  the  points  of  needles  (mounted  in  handles),  or  divided 
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by  a  Bliarp  knife.  Such  a  microscope  is  not  neeeuary^  except  for 
very  small  flowers ;  but  it  is  a  great  convenience  at  all  times,  and 
is  indispensable  in  studying  the  more  difficult  orders  of  plants. 

524.  We  suppose  the  student  now  to  have  a  work  in  which  the 
plants  of  the  country  or  district  are  scientifically  arranged  and 
described :  if  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  Dr.  Chapman's  Flora 
of  the  Sctiihem  States  ;  if  north  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  Gray's 
Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  United  States,  iiflh  edition  ;  or,  2a  coy* 
ering  the  whole  ground  as  to  common  plants,  and  including  also  all 
the  common  cultivated  plants,  Gray's  FiM^  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany,  which  is  particularly  arranged  as  the  companion  of  the 
present  work;  that  containing  brief  botanical  descriptions  of  the 
l^lants,  and  this  the  explanation  of  their  general  structure,  and  of 
the  technical  terms  employed  in  describing  them.  To  express 
clearly  the  distinctions  which  botanists  observe,  and  which  furnish 
the  best  marks  to  know  a  plant  by,  requires  a  good  many  technical 
terms,  or  words  used  with  a  precise  meaning.  These,  as  they  are 
met  with,  the  student  should  look  out  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  The  terms  in  common  use  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  would  at  first  appear  to  be.  With  practice  they  will  soon  be- 
come so  familiar  as  to  give  very  little  trouble.  And  the  application 
of  botanical  descriptive  language  to  the  plants  themselves,  indicating 
all  their  varieties  of  form  and  structure,  is  an  excellent  discipline 
for  the  mind,  equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  that  a£  learn- 
ing a  classical  language. 

525.  Tlie  following  illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  way  to  use 
the  descriptive  work  are,  first,  for  The  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bot- 
any, that  being  the  one  which  will  be  generally  used  by  beginners  and 
classes.  This  and  the  lessons,  bound  together  in  a  single  compact 
volume,  will  ser\'e  the  whole  purpose  of  all  but  advanced  students, 
teachers,  and  working  botanists.     Thus  equipped,  we  proceed  to 

526.  The  Analyiit  of  a  Plant  A  Buttercup  will  serve  as  well 
as  any.  Some  species  or  other  may  be  found  in  blossom  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  spring  and  summer;  and,  except  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  season,  the  fruit,  more  or  less  developed,  may  be 
gathered  with  the  blossom.  To  a  full  knowledge  of  a  plant  the 
fruit  is  essential,  although  the  name  may  almost  always  be  ascer- 
tained without  it.  This  common  yellow  fiower  being  under  exam- 
ination, we  are  to  refer  the  plant  to  its  proper  class  and  order  or 
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fiunOy.  The  £uni]ies  are  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  distingaish- 
able  only  bj  a  combination  of  a  considerable  number  of  marks  thai 
the  student  must  find  his  way  to  them  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
called  an  Ancdytieal  Key,     This  Key  begins  on  p.  12. 

527.  It  takes  note  of  the  most  comprehensive  possible  division  of 
plants,  namely  those  *'  producing  true  flowers  and  seeds,'*  and  those 
''not  producing  flowers,  propagated  by  spores."  To  the  first  of 
these,  the  great  series  of  Ph^nogamous  or  Flowerii^g  Plants, 
hhA  plant  under  examination  obviously  belongs. 

528.  This  series  divides  into  those  *^  with  wood  in  a  circle,  or  in 
concentric  annual  circles  or  layers  around  a  central  pith,  netted- veined 
leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower  mostly  in  fives  or  fours,'*  —  to  which 
might  be  added  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  but  that  in  the  present 
case  is  beyond  the  young  student's  powers,  even  if  the  fruit  were  at 
hand;  —  and  into  those ''with  wood  in  separate  threads  scattered 
through  the  diameter  of  (he  stem,  not  in  a  circle,"  also  the  "  leaves 
mostly  parallel- veined,  and  parts  of  the  flower  almost  always  in 
threes,  never  in  fives."  Although  the  hollowness  of  the  stem  of  the 
present  plant  may  obscure  its  internal  structure,  a  practised  hand, 
by  throw^ing  the  light  through  a  thin  cross  section  of  the  stem  under 
the  glass,  would  make  it  evident  that  its  woody  bundles  were  nil  in 
a  circle  near  the  circumference,  yet  this  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  an  unassisted  and  inexperienced  beginner.  But  the  two  other 
and  very  obvious  marks,  the  netted- veined  leaves,  and  the  number 
five  in  both  calyx  and  corolla,  certify  at  once  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  first  cla-is,  Exooknocs  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

529.  We  should  now  look  at  the  flower  more  particularly,  so 
as  to  make  out  its  general 
plan  of  structure,  which  we 
shall  need  to  know  all  about 
as  we  go  on.  We  observe 
that  it  has  a  calyx  of  5 
sepals,  though  these  are  apt 
to  fall  soon  after  the  blossom 
opens  ;  that  the  5  petals  are  sss 
borne  on  the  recepiacle  (or  common  axis  of  the  flower)  just  above 
the  sepab  and  alternate  with  them ;  that  there  are  next  borne,  a 

FIG.  858.    A  flowor  of  a  Battc;rcup  (Ranancaliu  bulbofiiu)  cat  through  from  top  to  bottom. 
andenlugad. 
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little  higher  up  on  the  receptacle,  an  indefinite  number  of  star^iens ; 
and,  lastly,  covering  the  summit  or  centre  of  the  receptacle,  an  in- 

definite  number  of  pistils. 
A  good  view  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  had  by  cutting  the 
Dower  directly  through  the 
middle,  from  top  to  bottom 
(Fig.  358).  If  this  be  done 
with  a  sharp  knife,  some  of  the  pistito  will  be  neatly  divided,  or  may 
be  80  by  a  second  slicing.  Each  pistil,  we  see,  is  a  closed  ovary, 
containing  a  single  ovule  (Fig,  359)  ascending  from  near  the  base 
of  the  cell,  and  is  tipped  with  a  very  short  broad  style,  which  has 
the  stigma  running  down  the  whole  length  of  its  inner  edge.  The 
ovary  is  little  changed  as  it  ripens  into  the  sort  of  fruit  termed  an 
akene  (Fig.  360)  ;  the  ovule  becoming  the  seed  and  fitting  the  cell 
(Fig.  861).  Reverting  to  the  key,  on  p.  13,  we  find  that  the  class 
to  which  our  plant  belongs  has  two  subclasses,  one  **  with  pistil  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  the  ovules  in  a  closed  ovary";  the  other  "without 
proper  pistil,  the  ovules  naked  on  a  scale,"  &c  The  latter  is 
nearly  restricted  to  the  Pine  Family.  The  examination  already  had 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  first  subclass, 
Angiospermous  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

530.  We  have  here  no  less  than  110  orders  under  this  subclas!*. 
To  aid  the  unpractised  student  in  finding  his  way  among  them,  they 
are  ranked  under  three  artificial  divisions;  the  Polypetalous^  the 
MonopetalouSy  and  the  Apetalous.  The  plant  in  hand  being  fur- 
nished, in  the  words  of  the  key,  "with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
latter  of  wholly  separate  petals,"  is  to  be  sought  under  I.  Polt- 
PETALOUs  Division  ;  for  the  analysis  of  which,  see  p.  14. 

531.  Fully  half  the  families  of  the  class  rank  under  this  division. 
The  first  step  in  the  key  is  to  the  sections  A  and  B  ;  to  the  first  of 
which,  having  "stamens  more  than  10,  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx,"  our  plant  must  pertain. 

532.  Under  this  we  proceed  by  a  series  of  successive  steps,  their 
gradations  marked  by  their  position  on  the  page,  leading  down  to 
the  name  of  the  order  or  family,  to  which  is  appended  the  number 

FIO.  869.  A  platil  taken  from  a  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulboeuB).  and  more  magniflBd ; 
Itfl  oTary  cut  through  lengthwise,  Aho%iing  the  ovule.  300.  One  of  its  pistils  when  ripened 
into  a  fruit  Iflchenium  or  tikeTu).    961.   The  same,  cut  through,  to  show  the  seed  in  it. 
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of  the  page  where  that  family  and  the  plants  under  it  are  described. 
The  propositions  of  the  same  grade,  two  or  more,  from  which  de- 
termination is  to  be  made,  not  only  stand  one  directly  under  the 
other,  but  begin  with  the  same  word  or  phrase,  or  with  some 
counterpart,  —  in  the  present  case  again  with  *<  Stamens,"  and  with 
four  pi'opositions,  with  one  and  only  one  of  which  the  flower  in 
hand  should  agree.  It  agrees  with  the  last  of  the  four :  ^  Stamens 
not  monadelphoos." 

533.  The  propositions  under  this,  to  which  we  are  now  directed, 
are  six,  beginning  with  the  word  "  Pistils  "  or  "  Pistil."  The  one 
which  applies  to  the  flower  in  hand  is,  clearly,  the  fourth :  ^'  Pistils 
numerous  or  more  than  one,  separate,  on  the  receptacle." 

534.  The  tenns  of  the  analysis  directly  subordinate  to  this  are 
only  two :  we  have  to  choose  between  ^  Stamens  borne  on  the 
calyx,"  and  ^  Stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle."  .  The  latter  is  true 
of  our  flower.  The  terms  subordinate  to  this  are  four,  beginning 
with  the  word  "  Leaves,"  The  fourth  alone  accords :  "  Leaves  not 
peltate ;  herbs,"  —  and  this  line  leads  out  to  the  Crowfoot 
Family,  and  fefers  to  p.  33. 

535.  Turning  to  that  page,  a  perusal  of  the  brief  account  of  the 
marks  of  the  Ranunculacejb  (the  technical  Latin  name)  or  Crow- 
foot Family,  assures  us  that  the  Key  has  led  us  safely  and  readily 
to  a  correct  result.  Knowing  the  order  or  family,  we  have  next  to 
ascertain  the  genus.  Here  are  twenty  genera  to  choose  from ;  but 
their  characters  are  analyzed  under  sections  and  successive  sub- 
sections (§,  *  ,  -t^,  -^1  &c.)  so  as  to  facilitate  the  way  to  the  desired 
result  Of  the  two  primary  sections,  we  must  reject  §  1,  as  it  agrees 
only  in  respect  to  the  pistils,  and  differs  wholly  in  the  characters 
furnished  by  the  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  leaves.  With  «§  2. 
Sepals  imbricated  in  the  hud:  not  climbing  nor  woody,''  it  agrees.  It 
also  agrees  with  the  sub-section  immediately  following,  viz. :  "  •  AV 
iih  and  akenes,  several  or  many  in  a  head,  one-seeded*'  The  sub. 
division  following :  "  ^  Petals  none:  sepals  petal-like;'  is  inapplicable  j 
but  its  counterpart,  **  ■<-  -*-  Petals  and  sepals  both  conspicuous,  fve  or 
mare :  akenes,  naked,  short-pointed,''  suits,  and  restricts  our  choice  to 
the  three  genera,  Adonis,  Myosurus,  and  Ranunculus.  The  deter- 
mination is  soon  made,  upon  noting  the  naked  sepals,  the  petals  with 
the  little  scale  on  the  upper  face  of  the  short  claw,  and  the  akenes 
in  a  head:  so  the  genus  is,  7.  Ranunculus. 

16* 
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536.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  of  Ranunculus  is  to  be 
found,  under  the  proper  number,  7,  on  p.  37  and  the  following. 
The  first  section  contains  aquatic  species ;  ours  is  terrestrial,  and  in 
all  other  particulars  answers  to  §  2.  The  smooth  ovary  and  akene, 
and  the  perennial  root  refer  it  to  the  subsection  following,  marked 
by  the  single  star.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  excludes  it  from  the 
^*-*-  Spearwort  Crowfoots,"  the  lai^e  and  showy  petals  from  the 
^-i-  -*-  Small-flowered  Crowfoots ;  while  all  the  marks  agree  with 
•I-  +-  -I-  Buttercups  or  Common  Ckowpoots.  There  is  still 
a  subdivision,  one  set  marked,  '^  hh-  Natives  of  the  country^  low  or 
ipreading^*  the  other  "■♦-»■  ^h-  Litroditced  weeds  from  Eurapej  conp- 
mon  in  fields^  ^c. :  stem  erect .*  leaves  much  cut"  —  which  is  the 
case.*  We  have  then  only  to  choose  between  the  two  field  Crow- 
foots, and  we  have  supposed  the  pupil  to  have  in  hand  the  lower, 
early-flowered  one,  common  at  the  east,  which  has  a  solid  bulb  or  oorm 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  displays  its  golden  fiowei's  in  spring  or 
earliest  summer,  and  which  accordingly  answers  to  the  description 
of  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  the  Bulbous  Buttercup. 

537.  Later  in  the  season  it  might  have  been  R,  acrts,  the  TaU 
Buttercup,  or  much  earlier  H.  fascicularis,  or  i?.  repens.  Having 
ascertained  the  genus  from  any  one  species,  the  student  would  not 
fail  to  recognize  it  again  in  any  other,  at  a  glance. 

538.  If  now,  with  the  same  plant  in  hand,  the  Manual  (Fifth 
edition)  be  the  book  used,  the  process  of  analysis  will  be  po  similar, 
that  a  brief  indication  of  the  steps  may  suflice.  Here  the  corres- 
ponding Analytical  Key,  commencing  on  p.  21,  leads  similarly  to 
the  first  Series,  Class,  Subclass,  and  Division  ;  —  to  A,  with  nume. 
rous  stamens;  1,  with  calyx  entirely  free  and  separate  from  the 
pistil  or  pistils,  thence  to  the  fourth  line  beginning  with  the  word 
Pistils;  thence  to  the  third  of  the  three  subordinate  propositions, 
viz.  to  "  Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  " ;  to  the  second  of  the 
succeeding  couplet,  or  "  Filaments  longer  than  the  anther";  to  the 
second  of  the  next  couplet,  «  Flowers  perfect,"  &c.,  and  to  the  firet 
of  the  final  couplet, "  Leaves  not  peltate ;  petals  deciduous,"  —  which 
ends  in  "  RANUNCULACEiE,  34"  This  is  the  technical  name  of  the 
family,  and  the  page  where  it  is  described. 

539.  Turning  to  that  page  we  read  the  general  description  of  that 
order,  particularly  the  portion  at  the  beginning  printed  in  italics, 
w^ich  comprises  the  more  important  points.     The  "  Synopsis  of  the 
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Genera"  which  follows  is  similar  to,  but  more  technical  than  that  of 
the  other,  more  elementary  book ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  or 
DEtural  groups  of  genera  (507)  are  in!Bei*ted.  The  steps  of  analysis 
bring  the  student  to  tlie  Tribe  III.  Ranuncule^,  and  under  it  to 
the  genus  Ranunculus.  The  number  prefixed  to  the  name  enables 
the  student  to  turn  forward  and  find  the  genus,  p.  40.  The  name, 
scie^^ific  and  popular,  is  here  followed  by  a  full  generic  character 
(o^).  The  primary  sections  here  have  names :  the  plant  under 
examination  belongs  to  *^§  2.  Ranunculus  proper";  and  thence 
is  to  be  traced,  through  the  subdivisions  *,  -i-  -i-  -i-  -i-,  -i^  ••-»•,  to 
the  ultimate  subdivision  6.,  under  which,  through  a  comparison  of 
characters,  the  student  reaches  the  species  R.  bulbosus,  L. 

540.  The  L.  at  the  end  of  the  name  is  the  recognized  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Linnaeus,  the  botanist  who  gave  it.  Then  come 
the  common  or  English  names ;  then  the  specific  character ;  after  this, 
the  station  where  the  plant  grows,  and  the  region  in  which  it  occurs. 
This  is  followed  by  the  time  of  blossoming  (from  May  to  July  ); 
and  then  by  some  general  descriptive  remarks.  The  expression 
^  NaL  from  £u."  means  that  tlie  species  is  a  naturalized  emigrant 
from  Europe,  and  is  not  original  to  this  country.  But  all  these 
details  are  duly  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  Manual^  which  the 
itadent  who  uses  that  work  will  need  to  study. 
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HOW   TO    STUDY   PLANTS:    FURTHER    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

541.  Brginnkrs  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress 
ihey  must  needs  make  in  the  first  trials.  By  perseverance  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome,  and  each  successful  analysis 
will  facilitate  the  next.  Not  only  will  a  second  species  of  the  same 
genus  be  known  at  a  glance,  but  commonly  a  second  genus  of  the 
same  order  will  be  recognized  as  a  relative  at  sight,  by  the  family 
likeness.  Or  if  the  family  likeness  is  not  detected  at  the  first  view, 
it  will  be  seen  as  the  characters  of  the  plant  are  studied  out. 

542.  To  help  on  the  student  by  a  second  example,  we  will  take 
the  common  cultivated  Flax.     Turnijig  to  the  Key,  as  before,  on 
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p.  13,  the  student  is  led  to  ask,  first,  is  the  plant  PexMOGAiiona  ot 
Flowerino  F     OI'  course  it  is ;  (he  blossom,  with  its 

i  stamens  and  pistils,  answers  that  queiiiion.  Next,  to 
which  of  ihe  two  ij|aases  of  Flowering  Plants  does  it 
bulong  ?  If  we  judge  bj  the  stem,  we  ask  whether  it 
is  exogenous  or  endogenous  (422-424).  A  section  of 
the  stem,  considerably  magnified,  given  on  page  151, 
^'  ne  may  liere  re|ieat  (Fig.  362);  it  plainly  i^huws  a 

ring  of  wood  between  a  central  pitli  and  a  bark.  It  is  therefore 
exogenous.  Moreover,  ihe  leaves  are  net  ted- veined,  though  the 
veins  are  not  conspicuous.  We  might  even  judge  from  the  embryo; 
for  there  is  Utile  dilHculty  in  dissecting  a  flax-seed,  and  in  finding 
that  almost  the  whole  interior  is  occupied  by  un  embi-yo  with  two 
cotyledons,  much  like  that  of  an  apple-seed  (Fig.  11,  12),  and  this 
class,  as  one  of  its  name  denotes,  is  dicotyledonous.  If  we  view  tlie 
parts  of  the  blossom,  we  perceive  they  are  five  throughout  (Fig.  863, 
865),  a  number  which  occurs  in  ihat  class  only.  All  these  marks, 
or  as  many  of  ihera  as  the  student  is  able  to  vt^ify,  show  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  Class  I.  Exogenous  or  DicoTTLtDONOtig  Plants. 

543.  To  which  subclass,  is  the  nest  inquiry.  The  single  but 
several-celled  ovary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  enclosing  the  ovules, 
assures  us  ihitt  it  belongs  to  the  ANr.iosi'KRMons  subclass,  p.  13. 

544.  To  get  a  good  idea  of  tlie  general  plan  of  the  flower,  before 


proceeding  farther,  cut  it  through  the  middle  lengthwise,  a»  m  Tig 
364,  and  ul>o  take  u  elicit  across  a  flower-bud,  which  will  briu^  to  view 
an  arrangement  somewhat  like  that  of  Fig.  365.  EviJenily  the 
blossom  is  regularly  constructed  upon  Ihe  number  five.  It  has  a 
calyx  of  five  sepsils,  a.  corolla  of  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  five 


lengtbTh 
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styles,  with  their  ovaries  all  combined  into  one  compound  ovary. 
We  note,  also,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  blos- 
som are  all  free  and  unconnected,  —  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  all  ris- 
ing separately  one  after  another  from  the  recep- 
tacle underneath  the  ovary;  but  the  filaments, 
on  clos^e  inspection,  may  show  a  slight  union 
among  themselves,  at  the  base. 

545.  So  our  plant,  having  5  separate  petals,  is  of  the  Poltpeta- 
Lous  division  of  tlie  first  class,  for  the  analysis  of  which  see  page  14. 

546.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  primary  division  A,  which  has 
more  than  10  stamens.  The  student  passes  on,  therefore,  to  the 
counterpart  division  B,  on  page  1 6,  to  which  the  few  stamens,  here 
only  five,  refer  it. 

547.  Of  the  three  subdivisions,  with  numerals  prefixed,  only  the 
second  answers ;  for  the  calyx  is  free  from  the  ovary,  and  there  is 
only  one  ovary,  although  the  styles  are  five. 

548.  The  divisions  subordinate  to  this  form  a  couplet ;  and  our 
plant  agrees  with  the  second  member  of  it,  having  *'  Stamens  of  the 
same  number  &s  the  petals  "  [5]  and  **  alternate  with  them.'*  The 
division  under  this  is  a  triplet,  of  which  we  take  the  third  member ; 
for  the  "  Leaves  are  not  punctate  with  pellucid  dots."  Under  this, 
in  turn,  is  a  triplet  beginning  with  the  word  Ovary,  and  the  hve,  if 
not  ten  cells,  determine  our  choice  of  the  third  member  of  it, 
**  Ovary  compound."  Under  this  we  have  no  less  than  nine  choices, 
dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  the  number  of  ovules 
and  seeds,  &c.  But  the  5-celled  ovary  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell,  separated  by  a  false  partition  projecting  from  the  back 
(Fig.  365),  so  that  the  pod  becomes  in  fact  10-celled,  with  a  sol- 
itary seed  in  each  cell,  is  described  only  in  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  set,  p.  18.  Under  this,  again,  we  have  to  choose  among  five 
propositions  relating  to  the  seeds.  Here  the  fifth  —  **  Seeds  and 
ovules  only  one  or  two  in  each  cell"  —  alone  meets  the  case. 
Under  this,  finally,  we  have  to  choose  from  six  lines,  beginning 
with  the  words  Tree,  Shrubs,  or  Herbs.  The  fifth  alone  agrees, 
and  leads  to  the  Flax  Family,  p.  77. 

549.  There  is  only  one  genus  of  it  in  this  country,  namely,  the 
Flax  genus  itself,  or  Linum.     To  determine  the  species,  look  first 

TIO.  8S6.   CroM  oecMoo  of  an  unexpanded  flower  of  the  fame,  a  iort  of  diagram. 
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at  the  three  sections,  marked  with  stars.  The  second  answers  to 
oui  plant ;  and  the  annual  root,  pointed  sepals,  and  blue  petals  deter- 
mine it  to  be  the  Common  Flax,  Linume  usitatissimuv. 

550.  By  the  Mantuzl,  the  san^p  plant  would  be  similarly  traced, 
along  a  somewhat  different  order  of  steps,  down  to  the  genus  on 
p.  104,  and  to  the  species,  which  being  a  foreign  cultivated  one,  and 
only  by  chance  spontaneous,  is  merely  mentioned  at  the  close. 

551.  Afler  several  analyses  of  this  kind,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  pass  rapidly  over  most  of  these  steps  ;  should  ordinarily  recog- 
nize the  class  and  the  division  at  a  glance.  Suppose  a  common  Mal- 
low to  be  the  next  subject.  Having  flowers  and  seeds,  it  is  Phseno- 
gamous.  The  netted-veined  leaves,  the  structure  of  the  stem,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  in  fives,  refer  it  to  Class  I.  The  pistils,  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  refer  it  to  Subclass  I.  Tlie  five  petals  refer  it  to 
the  Polypetalous  division.  Turning  to  the  K«y  in  the  Field,  Forest^ 
and  Garden  Botany,  and  to  the  analysis  of  that  divi:>ion,  commencing 
on  p.  14,  the  numerous  stamens  fix  it  upon  A,  under  which  the 
very  first  line,  "  Stamens  monadelphous,  united  with  the  base  of 
the  corolla;  anthers  kidney-shaped,  one-celled,"  exactly  expresses 
the  structure  of  these  organs  in  our  plant,  which  is  thus  determined 
to  be  of  the  Mallow  Family,  —  for  which  see  page  70. 

552.  After  reading  the  character  of  the  family,  and  noting  its 
agreement  in  all  respects,  we  fix  upon  §  1,  in  which  the  anthers  are 
all  borne  at  the  top,  and  not  down  the  side  of  the  tube  of  filaments. 
We  pass  the  subdivision  with  a  single  star,  and  choose  the  alternative, 
with  two  stars,  on  account  of  the  ring  of  ovaries,  &c. ;  fix  upon  the 
division  h-,  on  account  of  the  stigmas  running  down  one  side  of  the 
slender  style,  instead  of  forming  a  little  head  or  blunt  tip  at  their 
apex ;  and  then  have  to  choose  among  five  genera.  The  three 
separate  bracts  outside  of  the  calyx,  the  obcordate  petals,  and  the 
fruit  determine  the  plant  to  be  a  Malta.  Then,  referring  to  p.  71 
for  the  species,  the  small  whiti^ih  flowers  |X)int  to  the  first  division, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  two  species  under  it, 
assures  us  that  the  plant  in  hand  is  Malya  rotundifolia. 

553.  For  the  sake  of  an  example  in  the  Monopetalous  Division, 
we  take  a  sort  of  Morning- Glory  which  is  often  met  with  climbing 
over  shrubs  along  the  moist  banks  of  streams.  Its  netted-veined 
leaves,  the  sepals  and  the  stamens  being  five,  —  also  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  if  we  choose  to  examine  it,  and  the  embryo  with  two  leafy 
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cotjledons  (as  in  Fig.  26),  readily  inspected  if  we  hare  seeds,  — 
show  it  belongs  to  Glass  I.  Its  pistil  refers  it  of  course  to  Subclass  I. 
The  corolla  being  a  short  funnel-shaped  tube,  theoretically  regarded 
as  formed  of  five  petals  united  up  to  the  very  summit  or  border,  ren- 
ders the  flower  a  good  illustration  of  the  Monopetalous  Division, 
the  analysis  of  which  begins  on  p.  20,  in  the  work  we  are  using. 

554.  The  calyx  free  from  the  ovary  excludes  it  from  the  section^ 
A,  and  refers  it  to  section  6.  This  is  subdivided,  in  the  first  placed 
by  the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  their  position  as  respects  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Now,  as  the  petals  of  the  corolla  in  this  flower 
are  united  up  to  the  very  boi'der,  the  student  may  at  first  be  puzzled 
to  tell  how  many  lobes  it  should  have,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many 
petab  enter  into  its  compos^ition.  But  the  five  leaves  of  the  calyx 
would  lead  one  to  expect  a  corolla  of  ^ve  parts  also.  And,  although 
there  are  here  really  no  lobes  or  notches  to  be  seen,  yet  the  five 
plaits  of  the  corolla  answer  to  the  notches,  and  show  it  to  consist  of 
five  petals  perfectly  united.  Since  the  stamens  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  plaits  of  the  corolla,  and  are  placed  before  them  (as 
may  be  best  seen  by  splitting  down  the  corolla  on  one  side  and 
spreading  it  out  fiat),  it  follows  that  they  alternate  with  the  lobes  or 
petals ;  therefore  our  plant  falls  under  the  third  subdivision :  ^  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  lobes  or  parts  of  the  corolla  and  alttfrnate  with 
them."  This  subdivides  by  the  pistils.  Our  plant,  having  a  pistil 
with  two  stigmas  and  two  cells  to  the  ovary,  must  be  referred  to  the 
fifth  and  last  category :  ''  Pistil  one,  with  a  single  compound  ovary," 
&c  We  are  then  directed  to  the  stamens,  which  here  jtre  '^  plainly 
borne  on  the  corolla " ;  next  to  the  leaves,  which  are  on  the  stem 
(not  all  at  the  root),  also  alternate,  without  stipules;  the  stamens 
5,  and  the  ovary  2-celled,  —  all  of  which  accords  with  the  seventh 
of  the  succeeding  propositions,  and  with  no  other.  The  middle  one 
alone  under  this  agi*ees  as  to  the  ovary  and  seeds,  and  all  is  confirmed 
by  the  twining  stem.     It  is  the  Convolvulus  Familt,  p.  262. 

555.  The  proper  Convolvulus  Family  has  green  foliage,  as  has 
our  plant  Its  style  is  single  and  entire,  as  in  §  1.  Its  calyx  has  a 
pair  of  large  leafy  bracts,  as  in  the  subdivision  with  two  stars.  So 
we  reach  the  genus  Calystbgia,  or  Bracted  Bindwbed. 

556.  Under  this  genus  two  species  are  described  :  the  twining  stem, 
and  the  other  particulars  of  our  plant,  direct  us  to  the  first  C.  sepium, 
which  in  England  is  named  Hedge  Bindweed,  and  here  is  one 
of  the  various  Convolvulaceous  plants  known  as  Morning-Glokt. 
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557.  The  foregoing  illustrations  have  alt  baen  of  the  firHt  or  Ex- 
ogenous class.  We  will  lake  one  from  the  other  class,  and  invesli- 
gate  it  by  tlie  Manual. 

bb%.  It  shall  b<!  a  rather  common  plant  of  our  woods  in  spriuf, 
I  lie  Three-leaved  Nighlshade,  or  BirthrooL     With  Hpecimens  m 
hand,  Hnd  the  Manual  open  at  the  Analytical  Key,  p.  21.  seeing 
that  the  plant  is  of  the  Pbaenogamous  series,  we  proceed  to  delef 
mine  rhe  class.     The  netted-veined  leave*  would  seem  to  refer  the 
plant  to  rhe  first  class;  while  the  blossom  (Fig.  366,  367J,  con- 
Btnicted  on  the  number  three,  naturally  directs  us  to  the  eecood 
clas:),  ill  which  this   number   iklino«t 
univeraally  prevails.     Here    the  stu- 
dent will   be  somewhat  pusi^Ied.     If 
the   seeds  were  ripe,  they  might  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  the  embryo 
has  one  cotyledon  only,  or   a    pair. 
But  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  had  ra 
spring,  and  if  tliey  were,  the  embryo 
would  not  readily  be  made  out     We 
■"  must  judge,  therefore,  by  the  stmcture 

of  the  stem. .  Is  it  exogenous  or  endogenous  ?  If  we  cut  the  stem 
through,  or  take  ofi"  a  thin  slice  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  we  shall 
perceive  (hat  the  woody  matter  in  it  consists  of 
a  number  of  threads,  interspersed  througboul 
the  soft  cellular  part  without  regularity,  and  not 
collected  into  a  ring  or  layer.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
I  like  the  Corn-stalk  (Fig.  351),  except  that  (he 
woody  threads  are  fewer.  It  is  therefore  endo- 
genQUt  (422);  and  this  decides  the  question  in 
favor  of  Class  II.  Uonocottlkdonods  or  En- 
uoaKNous  Plants  (page  80),  notwithstanding  the  branding  veins 
of  the  leaves.     For  neither  this  character,  nor  the  number  of  parts  in 

HO.  386.  ?lDirrr  of  Trillium  erwium,  rlcwa!  from  BboTB.    tUJ.   DtagTMi  (rf  tba  warn, » 
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the  blosdoniy  holds  good  universally,  while  the  plan  of  the  stem 
does. 

559.  The  single  flower  of  our  plant  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla 
takes  us  over  the  Spadioeous  to  the  Petaloideous  Division: 
the  Petaloideous  Division  of  £ndogens  there  begins  on  p.  28. 
These  parts  being  free  from  and  beneath  the  ovary,  refer  us  to  the 
third  subdivision,  viz :  '^  3.  Perianth  whoUy  free  from  the  ovary." 

559*.  The  pistil  is  next  to  be  considered :  it  accords  with  the  third 
of  the  triplet:  ^Pistil  one,  compound  (cells  or  placents  3)  ;  anthers 
2-celled."  Under  this  follows  a  triplet,  of  which  the  initial  word  is 
*' Perianth'*:  our  choice  falls  upon  the  first,  as  there  is  nothing 
''glumaceous"  about  this  flower. 

560.  The  succeeding  triplet  relates  to  the  stamens ;  here  G,  so 
we  take  the  first  alternative.  The  next  refers  to  mode  and  place  of 
growth:  our  plant  is  ''Terrestrial,  and  not  rush-like."  The  next 
again  to  the  perianth :  the  second  number  of  the  triplet :  **  Perianth 
of  3  foliaoeous  and  green  sepals,  and  3  colored  withering-persistent 
petals  "  (as  would  be  seen  after  flowering- time),  brings  us  to  a  par- 
ticular group  in  the  great  Lily  family,  or  Liliacb^,  p.  520. 

561.  Reading  over  the  family  character,  and  collating  the  five 
tribes  comprised,  we  perceive  that  our  plant  belongs  to  the  group, 
quite  peculiar  among  Liliaceous  plants,  here  ranked  as  Tribe  I. 
xBlLLiDEiE,  the  Trillium  tribe.  And  the  next  step,  leading  to  a 
choice  between  two  genera,  determines  the  genus  to  be  Trillium. 

562.  Turning  to  this,  on  p.  522,  and  reading  the  full  description 
of  it,  we  proceed  to  the  easy  lask  of  ascertaining  the  (species.  The 
''flower  is  raised  on  a  peduncle,"  as  in  §  2.  This  peduncle  is  slender 
and  nearly  erect,  and  all  the  other  particulars  accord  with  the  sub- 
division marked  by  a  single  star.  And,  finally,  the  ovate,  acutish, 
widely-spreading,  dark  dull-purple  petals  mark  the  species  as  the 
Purple  Birthroot,  Trillium  krectum,  L. 

563.  By  the  FieUi^  Foresty  and  Garden  Botany,  the  analysis  is 
similar,  only  more  simple.  The  details  need  not  be  particularly 
recapitulated. 

564.  The  student  residing  west  of  New  England  will  also  be 
likely  to  find  another  species,  with,  similar  foliage,  but  with  larger, 
pure  white,  and  obovate  petals,  turning  rose-color  when  about  to 
fiide.  This  will  at  once  be  identified  as  T,  grandifhrum.  And 
towards  the  north,  in  cold  and  damp  woods  or  swamps,  a  smaller 
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species  will  be  met  with,  having  dall-green  and  petioled  leaves 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  rather  narrow,  wavj,  white  petals,  marked 
with  pink  or  purple  stripes  at  the  base:  this  the  student  will  refer 
to  71  efythrocarpum.  But  the  species  principally  found  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  the  country  has  a  short  peduncle  recurved  under  the 
leaves,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  much  less  handsome,  dull  white 
llower:  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  T.  c^mtium,  the  Nodding  TriUium 
or  Wake  Robin, 

565.  Whenever  the  student  has  fairly  studied  out  one  species  of 
a  genus,  he  will  be  likely  to  know  the  others  when  he  sees  them. 
And  when  plants  of  another  genus  of  the  same  order  are  met  with, 
the  order  may  generally  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  from  the  family 
resemblance.  For  instance,  having  first  be(;ome  acquainted  with  the 
Convolvulus  family  in  the  genus  Calystegia  (555),  we  recognize  it 
at  once  in  the  common  Moming-Glory,  and  in  the  Cypress-Vine, 
and  even  in  the  Dodder,  although  these  belong  to  as  many  difierent 
genera.  Having  examined  the  common  Mallow  (552),  we  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  Mallow  family  {Mcdvacea)  in  the  Marsh-Mallow, 
sparingly  naturalized  along  the  coast,  in  the  Glade  Mallow,  and  the 
Indian  Mallow,  in  the  Hibiscus  or  Rose- Mallow,  and  so  of  tlie  rest : 
for  the  relationship  is  manifest  in  their  general  appearance,  and  in 
the  whole  structure  of  the  flowers,  if  not  of  the  foliage  also. 

5G6.  So  the  study  of  one  plant  leads  naturally  and  easily  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  order  or  family  of  plants  it  belongs  to :  — 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  and  a  vast  saving  of  labor.  For, 
although  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  orders  of  Flowering 
Plants  represented  in  our  Botany  of  the  Northern  States  by  about 
2,540  species,  yet  half  of  these  species  belong  to  nine  or  ten  of  these 
orders ;  and  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  species  belong  to  forty  of 
the  orders.  One  or  two  hundred  species,  therefore,  well  examined, 
might  give  a  good  general  idea  of  our  whole  botany.  And  students 
who  will  patiently  and  thoroughly  study  out  twenty  or  thirty  well- 
chosen  examples  will  afterwards  experience  little  difiiculty  in  determin- 
ing any  of  our  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  and  will  find  the  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit  largely  to  increase  with  their  increasing  knowledge. 

5G7.  And  the  interest  will  be  greatly  enhanced  as  the  student, 
rising  to  higher  and  wider  views,  begins  to  discern  the  System  of 
Botany,  or,  in  other  words,  comprehends  more  and  more  of  the  Plan 
of  the  Creator  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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568.  Ratond  System*  TJie  System  of  Botany  consists  of  the  orders 
or  families,  duly  arranged  under  their  classes,  and  having  the  tribes, 
the  genera,  and  the  species  arranged  in  them  according  to  their  re- 
lationships. This,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  the  Natural  System; 
because  it  is  intended  to  express,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  among  plants,  as  presented  in  nature ;  —  to 
rank  those  species,  those  genera,  &c.  next  to  each  other  in  the  classic 
fication  which  are  really  most  alike  in  all  respects,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  are  constructed  most  nearly  on  the  same  particular  plan. 

569.  Now  this  word  plan  of  course  supposes  a  planner^ — an  in- 
telligent mind  worthing  according  to  a  system :  it  is  this  system, 
therefore,  which  the  botanist  is  endeavoring  as  far  as  he  can  to 
exhibit  in  a  classification.  In  it  we  humbly  attempt  to  U^am  some- 
thing of  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  this  department  of  Nature. 

570.  So  there  can  be  only  one  natural  system  of  Botany,  if  by  the 
term  we  mean  the  plan  according  to  which  the  vegetable  creation 
was  called  into  being,  with  all  its  grades  and  diversities  among  the 
species,  as  well  of  past  as  of  the  present  time.  But  there  may  be 
many  natural  systems,  if  we  mean  the  attempts  of  men  to  interpret 
and  express  the  plan  of  the  vegetable  creation,  —  systems  which  will 
vary  with  our  advancing  knowledge,  and  with  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  difierent  botanists, — and  which  must  all  be  very  imperfect. 
They  will  all  bear  the  impress  of  individual  minds,  and  be  shaped 
by  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age.  But  the  endeavor  always  is 
to  make  the  classification  a  reflection  of  Nature,  as  far  as  any  system 
can  be  which  has  to  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  definite  propositions, 
and  have  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  followino:  each  other  in  some 
single  fixed  order.* 


*  The  best  classification  must  fiiil  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect  and  con- 
siderablj  distorted  reflection,  not  merely  of  the  plan  of  creation,  but  even  of  our 
knowledge  of  it  It  is  often  obliged  to  make  arbitrary  divisions  where  Nature 
«how8  only  transitions,  and  to  consider  genera,  &c.  as  equal  units,  or  groups  of 
equally  related  species,  while  in  fact  they  may  be  very  unequal,  —  to  assume,  on 
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571.  The  Natural  System,  as  we  receive  it,  and  as  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  IS  represented  in  the  hotanj  of  our  country,  is  laid  before 
the  student  in  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  ike  Northern  United  Staiei, 
The  orders,  however,  still  require  to  be  grouped,  according  to  their 
natural  relationships,  into  a  considerable  number  of  great  groups 
(or  aUtances)  ;  but  this  cannot  yet  be  done  throughout  in  any  easy 
way.  So  we  have  merely  arranged  them  somewhat  after  a  custom- 
ary order,  and  have  given,  in  the  Artificial  Key,  a  contrivance  for 
enabling  the  student  easily  to  find  the  natural  order  of  any  plant 
This  is  a  sort  of 

572.  Artificial  Clanificalioi.  The  object  of  an  arUficial  classifica- 
tion is  merely  to  furnish  a  convenient  method  of  finding  out  the  name 
and  place  of  a  plant.  It  makes  no  attempt  at  arranging  plants  ac- 
cording to  their  relationships,  but  serves  as  a  kind  of  dictionary.  It 
distributes  plants  according  to  some  one  peculiarity  or  set  of  pecu- 
liarities (just  as  a  dictionary  distributes  words  according  to  their 
first  letters),  disregarding  all  other  considerations. 

573.  At  present  we  need  an  artificial  classification  in  Botany 
only  as  a  Key  to  the  Natural  Orders, —  as  an  aid  in  referring  ao 
unknown  plant  to  its  proper  family ;  and  for  this  it  is  very  needful  to 
the  student.  Formerly,  when  the  orders  themselves  were  not  clearly 
made  out,  an  artificial  classification  was  required  to  lead  the  student 
down  to  the  genus.  Two  such  classifications  were  long  in  vogue. 
First,  that  of  Tournefort,  founded  mainly  on  the  leaves  of  the  fiower, 
the  calyx  and  corolla :  this  was  the  prevalent  system  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  it  has  long  since  gone  by. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  well-known  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus, 
which  has  been  used  until  lately ;  and  which  it  is  still  worth  while 
to  give  some  account  of. 

574.  The  Irtifldal  System  of  Linnsns  was  founded  on  the  stamens 
and  pistils.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  classes,  and  of  a  variable 
number  of  orders,  which  were  to  take  the  place  temporarily  of  the 
natural  classes  and  orders ;  the  genera  being  the  same  under  all 
classifications. 


paper  at  least,  a  Btrictly  definite  limitation  of  genera,  of  tribes,  and  of  ordcn, 
althoagrh  observation  shows  so  much  blending  here  and  there  of  namral  groups, 
laffidently  distinct  on  the  whole,  as  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the  likelihood 
that  the  Creator's  plan  is  one  of  gradation,  not  of  definite  /fWteiiioi?,eT«iperhapi 
io  the  species  theauelTes. 
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575.  The  twenty-four  claues  of  Linnasus  were  fonnded  upon 
Bomething  about  the  stamens.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
them.  The  first  great  division  is  into  two  great  series,  the  PJue^ 
nogamous  and  the  Qyptogamaus,  the  same  as  in  the  Natural  System^ 
The  first  of  these  is  divided  into  those  flowers  which  have  the  sta- 
mens in  the  same  flower  with  the  pistils,  and  those  which  have  not ; 
and  these  again  are  subdivided,  as  is  shown  in  the  fhiiowing  tabular 
view. 

Series  I.  TB.JENOGAMIA ;  plants  with  stamens  and  pistils,  i.  e.  with  rci4 
flowers. 

L  Stamens  in  the  same  flower  as  the  pistils  : 
«  Not  united  with  them, 
••-  Nor  with  one  another. 

t-f>  Of  eqaal  length  if  either  6  or  4  in  number. 

One  to  each  flower,  Class  1.    MoNA)n>RiA« 


Two      « 

2. 

BlANDRIA. 

Three    *»         « 

3. 

TitlAMDRlA. 

Four     "          " 

4. 

Tbtkandria. 

Five      " 

5. 

Pbntandrxa. 

Six        "          " 

6. 

Hexandria. 

Seven    "          " 

7. 

Heptandria. 

Eight     " 

8. 

OCTANDRIA. 

Nine      "          " 

9. 

Ekneandria. 

Ten       "         " 

10. 

Dboamdria. 

Eleven  to  nineteen  to  each  flower, 

11. 

DODKCANDRIA. 

Twenty  or  more  inserted  on  the  calyx, 

12. 

ICOSANDRIA. 

"            "            "        on  the  receptacle, 

13. 

FOLYANDRIA. 

•^  -M.  Of  unequal  length  and  either  4  or  6. 

Four,  2  long  and  2  shorter, 

14. 

DlDTKAHIA. 

Six,  4  long  and  2  shorter, 

15. 

Tbtradykakia 

<4-   -1-  United  with  each  other. 

By  their  filaments. 

Into  one  set  or  tube. 

16. 

MONADBLPHIA. 

Into  two  sets. 

17. 

DiADELPHIA. 

Into  three  or  more  sets, 

18. 

POLYADELPHIA 

By  their  anthers  into  a  ring, 

19. 

SnrOBNBSIA. 

«  •  United  with  tlie  pistil. 

20. 

Gtnandria. 

2.  Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers, 

V 

Of  the  same  individuals, 

21. 

MON(BCIA. 

Of  different  individuals. 

22. 

DlCECIA. 

Some  flowers  perfect,  others  staminate  or 

pistillate  either  in  the  same  or  in  diflbrent 

individuals, 

23. 

POLTOAMTA. 

Series  11.    CRTPTOGAMIA.     No  stamens  and 
pistiU,  therefore  no  proper  flowers, 

17* 


24.     Cryftooamxa 
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576.  The  names  of  these  classes  are  all  oompounded  of  Greek 
words.  The  first  eleven  consist  of  the  Greek  numerals,  in  succes- 
sion, from  1  to  11,  combined  with  andrta,  which  here  denotes  sta- 
mens ;  —  e.  g.  Mbnandrioy  with  one  stamen ;  and  so  on.  The  11th 
has  the  numeral  for  twelve  stamens,  although  it  includes  all  which 
have  from  eleven  to  nineteen  stamens,  numbers  which  rarely  occur. 
The  12th  means  ^  with  twenty  stamens,"  but  takes  in  any  higher 
number,  although  only  when  the  stamens  are  borne  on  the  calyx. 
The  13th  means  ^  with  many  stamens,"  but  it  takes  only  those 
with  the  stamens  borne  on  the  receptacle.  The  14th  means  ^'two 
£tamens  powerful,"  the  shorter  pair  being  supposed  to  be  weaker; 
the  loth,  '^  four  powerful,"  for  the  same  reason.  The  names  of  the 
next  three  classes  are  compounded  of  adelphia,  brotherhood,  and 
the  Greek  words  for  one,  two,  and  many  {Monadelphxa,  Diadelphioy 
and  Polt/adelphta).  The  19th  means  ^*  united  in  one  household.** 
The  20th  is  compounded  of  the  words  for  stamens  and  pistils  united. 
The  21st  and  22d  are  composed  of  the  word  meaning  house  and  the 
numerals  one,  or  single,  and  two :  MoncBcia,  in  one  house,  Dicecia, 
in  two  houses.  The  23d  is  fancifully  formed  of  the  words  meaning 
plurality  and  marriage,  from  which  the  English  word  polygamy  is 
derived.  The  24th  is  from  two  words  meaning  concealed  nuptials, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest,  which  are  called  PfuBnogamous,  be- 
cause their  stamens  and  pistils,  or  parts  of  fructification,  are  evident 

577.  Having  established  the  classes  of  his  system  on  the  stamens, 
Linnaeus  proceeded  to  divide  them  into  orders  by  marks  taken  from 
the  pistils,  for  those  of  the  first  thirteen  classes.  These  orders  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  the  pistils,  or  rather  on  the  number  of  styles, 
or  of  stigmas  when  there  are  no  styles,  and  they  are  named,  like  the 
classes,  by  Gre^k  numerals,  prefixed  to  gynia,  which  means  pistiL 
Thus,  flowers  of  these  thirteen  classes  with 


One  style  or  sessile 

stigma  belong  to 

Order  1. 

MONOGTKIA. 

Two  styles  or  sessile  stigmas, 

to 

2. 

DiOYTVIA. 

Three 

«t 

tt 

3. 

Triotkia. 

Four 

tt 

tt 

4. 

Tetraotkia. 

Five 

tt 

tt 

5. 

,  Pentaotkia, 

Six 

it 

tt 

6. 

Hezaoynia. 

Seven 

« 

tt 

7. 

Heptaotkia. 

Eight 

(t 

tt 

8. 

OCTOOYHIA. 

Nine 

« 

It 

9. 

Enkeaotnia. 

Ten 

i< 

tt 

10. 

Dbgagtnia. 

Eleven  or 

twelve 

•k 

11. 

BODECAGTNIA. 

More  than  twelve 

« 

13. 

POLTOTHIA. 
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578.  The  orders  of  the  remaining  classes  are  founded  on  various 
eooBideradons,  some  on  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  others  on  the  number 
and  position  of  the  stamens.  But  there  b  no  need  to  enumerate 
them  here,  nor  farther  to  illustrate  the  Linnaean  Artificial  Classifi- 
cation. For  as  a  system  it  has  gone  entirely  out  of  use  ;  and  as  a 
Key  to  the  Natural  Orders  it  is  not  so  convenient,  nor  by  any  means 
so  certain,  as  a  proper  Artificial  Key,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  such 
as  we  have  been  using  in  the  preceding  Lessons. 


LESSON   XXXIV. 

HOW    TO    COLLECT    SPECIMENS   AND   MAKE   AN    HERBARIUM. 

579.  For  Collecting  SpeeimsilS  the  needful  things  are  a  large  knifej 
strong  enough  to  be  used  for  digging  up  bulbs,  small  rootstocks, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  for  cutting  woody  branches ;  and  a  botanical 
boXy  or  a  portfoUoy  for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  carried  to 
any  distance. 

580.  It  is  well  to  have  both.  The  botanical  box  is  most  u^fui 
for  holding  specimens  which  are  to  be  examined  fresh.  It  is  made 
of  tin,  in  shape  like  a  candle-box,  only  flatter,  or  the  smaller  sizes 
like  an  English  'sandwich-case ;  the  lid  opening  for  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  box.  Any  portable  tin  box  of  con* 
venient  size,  and  capable  of  holding  specimens  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  box  should  shut  close,  so  that 
the  specimens  may  not  wilt :  then  it  will  keep  leafy  branches  and 
most  fiowers  perfectly  fresh  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  slightly 
moistened. 

581.  The  portfolio  should  be  a  pretty  strong  one,  from  a  foot  to 
twenty  inches  long,  and  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  wide,  and  fasten- 
ing with  tape,  or  (which  is  better)  by  a  leathern  strap  and  buckle  at 
the  side.  It  should  contain  a  quantity  of  sheets  of  thin  and  smooth, 
unsized  paper;  the  poorest  printing-paper  and  grocers'  tea->paper 
are  very  good  for  the  purpose.  The  specimens  as  soon  as  gathered 
are  to  be  separately  laid  in  a  folded  sheet,  and  kept  under  moderate 
pressure  in  the  closed  portfolio. 
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582.  Botanical  specimens  should  be  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit 
In  the  case  of  herbs,  the  same  specimen  will  often  exhibit  the  two; 
and  both  should  by  all  means  be  secured  whenever  it  is  possible. 
Of  small  herbs,  especiallj  annuals,  the  whole  plant,  root  and  all, 
should  be  taken  for  a  specimen.  Of  larger  ones  branches  will  suf- 
fice, with  some  of  the  leaves  from  near  the  root.  Enough  of  the 
root  or  subterranean  part  of  the  phint  should  be  collected  to  show 
whether  the  plant  is  an  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial.  Thick  roots, 
bulbs,  tubers,  or  branches  of  specimens  intended  to  be  preserved, 
should  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  or  cut  into  slices  lengthwise. 

583.  For  drying  Speeiincni  a  good  supply  of  sofl  and  unsized  paper 
-—the  more  bibulous  the  better — is  wanted;  and  some  convenient 
means  of  applying  pressure.  All  that  is  requisite  to  make  good  dried 
botanical  specimens  is,  to  dry  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  between 
many  thicknesses  of  paper  to  absorb  their  moisture,  under  as  much 
pressure  as  can  be  given  without  crushing  the  more  delicate  parts. 
This  pressure  may  be  given  by  a  botanical  press,  of  which  various 
forms  have  been  contrived  ;  or  by  weights  placed  upon  a  board, — 
from  forty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  specimens  drying  at  the  time.  For  use  while  travelling,  a  good 
portable  press  may  be  made  of  thick  binders'  boards  for  the  sides, 
holding  the  drying  paper,  and  the  pressure  may  be  applied  by  a 
cord^  or,  much  better,  by  strong  straps  with  buckles. 

584.  For  drying  paper,  the  softer  and  smoother  sorts  of  cheap 
wrapping-paper  answer  very  well.  This  paper  may  be  made  up 
into  drterSy  each  of  a  dozen  sheets  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness, 
lightly  stitched  together.  Specimens  to  be  dried  should  be  put  into 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible  afler  gathering.  If  collected  in  a  port- 
folio, the  more  delicate  plants  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  sheets 
that  hold  them  should  one  by  one  be  transferred  from  the  portfolio 
to  the  press.  Specimens  brought  home  in  the  botanical  box  must 
be  laid  in  a  folded  sheet  of  the  same  thin,  smooth,  and  soft  paper 
used  in  the  portfolio ;  and  these  sheets  are  to  hold  the  plants  until 
they  are  dry.  Tliey  are  to  be  at  once  laid  in  between  the  driers, 
and  the  whole  put  under  pressure.  Every  day  (or  at  first  even 
twice  a  day  would  be  well)  the  specimens,  left  undisturbed  in  their 
sheets,  are  to  be  shifted  into  well-dried  fresh  driers,  and  the  pressure 
renewed,  while  the  moist  sheets  are  spread  out  to  dry,  that  they  may 
take  their  turn  again  at  the  next  shifting.  This  course  must  be 
continued  until  the  specimens  are  no  longer  moist  to  the  touch, — 
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which  for  most  plants  requires  about  a  week ;  then  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  sheets  of  paper  in  which  they  are  to  be  preserved. 
If  a  great  abundance  of  drying-paper  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  sheets  every  day,  after  the  firet  day  or  two. 

080.  Herbariiun.  The  botanist's  collection  of  dried  specimens, 
ticketed  with  their  names,  place,  and  time  of  collection,  and  sys- 
tematically arranged'  under  their  genera,  orders,  &c.,  forms  a  Hor^ 
ius  Siccus  or  Herbarium,  It  comprises  not  only  the  specimens 
which  the  proprietor  has  himself  collected,  but  those  which  l.c  ac- 
quires through  friendly  exchanges  with  distant  botanists,  or  in  other 
ways.  The  specimens  of  an  herbarium  may  be  kept  in  folded  sheetr 
of  neat,  and  rather  thick,  white  paper ;  or  they  may  be  fastened  on 
half-sheets  of  such  paper,  either  by  slips  of  gummed  paper,  or  by 
glue  applied  to  the  specimens  themselves.  Each  sheet  should  be 
appropriated  to  one  species ;  two  or  more  different  plants  should 
never  be  attached  to  the  same  sheet.  The  generic  and  specific 
name  of  the  plant  should  be  added  to  the  lower  right-liand  comer, 
either  written  on  the  sheet,  or  on  a  ticket  pasted  down  at  that  comer; 
and  the  time  of  collection,  the  locality,  the  color  of  the  flowers,  and 
any  other  information  which  the  specimens  themselves  do  not  afford, 
should  be  duly  recorded  upon  the  sheet  or  the  ticket.  The  sheets 
of  the  herbarium  should  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions.  The 
herbarium  of  Linmeus  is  on  paper  of  the  common  foolscap  size,  about 
eleven  inches  long  and  seven  wide.  But  this  is  too  small  for  an 
herbarium  of  any  magnitude.  Sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  ten 
and  a  half,  or  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  is  an  approved  size. 

586.  The  sheets  containing  the  species  of  each  genus  are  to  be 
placed  in  genus-covers^  made  of  a  full  sheet  of  thick,  colored  paper 
(such  as  the  strongest  Manilla-hemp  paper),  which  fold  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  species-sheet ;  and  the  name  of  the  genus  is  to  be 
written  on  one  of  the  lower  comers.  These  are  to  be  arranged 
under  the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  whole  kept  in  closed 
cases  or  cabinets,  either  laid  flat  in  compartments,  like  large  ''pigeon- 
holes/' or  else  placed  in  thick  portfolios,  arranged  like  folio  volumes, 
and  hayinc;  the  names  of  the  oixlers  lettered  on  the  back. 
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DICTIONARY  OF   TERMS  USED   IN  DESCRIB- 
ING  PLANTS, 

COMBINED  WITH   AN  INDEX. 


A,  at  the  beginning  of  words  of  Greek  dcriyation,  commonlj  signifies  a  negadTB, 
or  the  absence  of  something ;  as  apetalons,  without  petals ;  aphylloas,  leaf- 
less, &C.  If  the  word  begins  with  a  yowcI,  the  prefix  is  an ;  as  cutanther- 
oas,  destitute  of  anther. 

Abnormal:  contrary  to  the  usiuil  or  the  natural  structure. 

Aboriginal:  original  in  the  strictest  sense ;  same  as  indigenous. 

Abortioe:  imperfectly  formed,  or  rudimentary,  as  one  of  the  stamens  in  fig.  19& 
and  three  of  them  in  fig.  196,  p.  95. 

Abortion  :  the  imperfect  formation,  or  non-formation,  of  some  part 

Abntpi:  suddenly  terminating ;  as,  for  instance, 

Abruptly  pinnate:  pinnate  without  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end ;  fig.  128,  p.  65. 

AoauUtcent  {acauiis) :  apparently  stemless  ;  the  proper  stem,  bearing  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  being  very  short  or  sabterrancan,  as  in  Bloodroot,  and  most 
Violets;  p.  36. 

AecAsory:  something  additional;  as  Accessory  buds,  p.  26. 

Accrescent :  growing  lai^r  after  flowering,  as  the  calyx  of  Physalls. 

Aocumbent:  lying  against  a  thing.  The  cotyledons  are  accumbent  when  thej 
lie  with  their  edges  against  the  radicle. 

Aoerose:  needle-shaped,  as  the  leaves  of  Fines;  fig.  140,  p.  72. 

Aoetdbuliform:  saucer-shaped. 

Aehenimm  (plural  achenia) :  a  one-seeded,  seed-like  fruit;  fig.  286,  p.  129 

Achlam^deotts  (flower) :  without  floral  envelopes ;  as  Lizard's-tail,  p.  90.  fig.  IMi. 

Aeicular:  needlenshaped  ;  more  slender  than  acerose. 

Aeindcijorm:  scymitar-shaped,  like  some  bean-podn. 

Acines:  the  separate  grains  of  a  fruit,  such  as  the  raspberry;  flg.  289. 

Aan-n:  the  nut  of  the  Oak ;  flg.  299,  p.  130. 

AoottfUdonous.*  destitute  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves. 

AarSgenous:  growing  from  the  apex,  as  the  stems  of  Ferns  and  Mosses. 

Aerogens,  or  Acrogenous  Plants:  the  higher  Cryptogamous  plants,  such  m 
Ferns,  &c.,  p.  172. 
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AaUeale:  armed  with  prickles, !.  e.  aculei;  as  the  Rose  and  Brier. 

Aciileolate :  armed  with  small  prickles,  or  slightly  pricklj. 

Aaiminate:  taper-pointed,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  97  and  fig.  103. 

Acute:  merely  sharp-pointed,  or  ending  in  a  point  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Acklpkous  (stamens) :  joined  in  a  fraternity  {adelpkia) :  see  monwklphous  and 
diadelphous. 

Adherent :  sticking  to,  or,  more  commonly,  growing  fast  to  another  body ;  p.  104. 

Adnate:  growing  fast  to;  it  means  bom  adherent.  The  anther  is  adnate  when 
fixed  by  its  whole  length  to  the  filament  or  its  prolongation,  as  in  Tulip- 
tree,  fig.  233. 

Adpressed,  or  oppressed:  brought  into  contact,  but  not  united. 

Adscendentf  ascendent,  or  ascending :  rising  gradually  upwards. 

Adsuryent,  or  assujyent :  same  as  ascending. 

Adventitious:  out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place ;  e.  g.  Adventitious  buds,  p.  26, 27. 

Adventive :  applied  to  foreign  plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country,  but  hardly  to  be  called  naturalized. 

Equilateral :  equal-sided  ;  opposed  to  oblique. 

Estivation:  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  flower-bud,  p.  108. 

Air-cdls  or  Air-passages :  spaces  in  the  U^sue  of  leaves  and  some  stems,  p.  143. 

Air-Plants,  p.  34. 

Ak€nium,  or  akene.    See  achenium. 

Ala  (plural  a/ee) :  a  wing;  the  sidtVpetals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  p.  105; 
fig.  218,  w. 

Alabdstrum :  a  flower-bud. 

Alar:  situated  in  the  forks  of  a  stem. 

AlcUe :  winged,  as  the  seeds  of  Trumpet-Creeper  (fig.  316)  the  fimit  of  the  Maple, 
Elm  (fig.  301),  &c. 

AUiescent :  whitish,  or  turning  white. 

Absorption^  p.  168. 

AlbUmen  of  the  seed :  nourishing  matter  stored  up  with  the  embryo,  but  not 
within  it;  p.  15,  136. 

Albumen,  a  vegetable  product;  a  form  of  proteine,  p.  165. 

Albuminous  (seeds) :  furnished  with  albumen,  as  the  seeds  of  Indian  com  (fig.  38, 
39),  of  Buckwheat  (fig  326),  &c. 

Albiimum:  young  wood,  sap-wood,  p  153. 

Alpine :  belonging  to  high  mountains  above  the  limit  of  forests. 

Alternate  (leaves) :  one  after  another,  p.  24,  71.  Petals  are  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  or  stamens  with  the  petals,  when  they  stand  over  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  p.  93. 

Alveolate :  honeycomb-like,  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Cotton-Thistle. 

Ament:  a  catkin,  p.  81.    Amentaceous:  catkin-like,  or  catkin-bearing. 

Amorphous:  shapeless;  without  any  definite  form. 

Amphigdstrium  (plural  amphigastria) :  a  peculiar  stipule-like  leaf  of  ccrtair 
Livenvorts 

Amphttropous  or  Amphitropal  ovules  or  seeds,  p.  123,  fig.  272. 

Ampl^ctant :  embracing.    Ampiexicaul  (leaves) ;  clasping  the  stem  by  the  base. 

Ampulldreous :  swelling  out  like  a  bottle  or  bladder. 

Amyldeeous :  composed  of  starch,  or  starch-like. 
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Andatherma ;  wtthont  nnthcn.    Andnthous :  destitute  of  flowers  ;  flowerless. 

Andttomostng:  forming  a  not- work  {anastonuais),  as  the  veins  of  loaves. 

AiuUroftous  or  Andtrofxd  ovules  or  seeds  ;  p.  123,  fig.  273. 

Andiutul  {ancrpg) :  two-edged,  as  the  stem  of  Blnc-cyed  Grass. 

Andracium :  a  name  for  tho  stamens  taken  together. 

Amifdgynous :  having  both  staminato  and  pistillato  flowers  in  the  same  duster 

or  inflorescence,  as  man  j  species  of  Carcx. 
Androphare:  a  column  of  united  stamens,  as  in  a  Mallow ;  or  tho  support  on 

which  stamens  are  raised. 
Anfrdduose :  bent  hither  aAd  thither,  as  the  anthers  of  the  Squash,  &c. 
AngiotpirmtK^  Angtospdrmout  Plants:  with  their  seeds  foimed  in  an  ovaij  or  peri- 
carp, p.  183. 
Angular  ditxryence  of  leaves,  p.  72. 
Amrnal  (plant) :  flowering  and  fruiting  the  year  it  is  raised  from  the  seed,  and 

then  dying,  p.  21. 
Annular:  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  forming  a  circle. 
Annulate :  marked  by  rings ;  or  fumisliod  with  an 

Amudua,  or  ring,  like  that  of  the  spore-case  of  most  Ferns  (Manual  Bot.  N. 
States,  plate  9,  flg.  2)  -  in  Mosses  it  is  a  ring  of  cells  placed  betvreen  the 
mouth  of  the  spore-case  and  tho  lid,  in  many  species. 
Anterior,  in  the  blossom,  is  the  part  next  the  bract,  i.  e.  external :  — while  the 
posterior  side  is  that  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence.    Thus,  in  the  Pea,  &c 
the  keel  is  anterior,  and  the  standard  jtosterior. 
Anther:  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  which  contains  the  pollen ;  p.  86,  113. 
Anthertdiam  (plural  aniheridia) :   the  organ  in  Mosses,  &c  which  answera  to 

the  anther  of  Flowering  plants. 
Antheri/erous :  anther-bearing. 

AnthAia :  the  period  or  the  act  of  the  expansion  of  a  flower 
AnthaedrpooM  (fruits) :  same  as  multiple  fruits ;  p.  133. 
Antieous:  same  as  anterior. 
AntnSrte:  dbiected  upwards  or  forwards. 
ApOahut:  destitute  of  petals ;  p.  90,  flg.  179. 
Apltfilous :  destitute  of  leaves,  at  least  of  foliage. 
Apical :  belonging  to  tho  apex  or  point 
ApUndate:  pointletted  ;  tipped  with  a  short  and  abrupt  point 
Apocdrpottg  (pistils) :  when  the  several  pistils  of  the  same  flower  are  separate, 

as  in  a  Buttercup,  Sedum  (flg.  168),  &c. 
Apophysis :  any  irregular  swelling ;  the  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  spore- 
case  of  the  Umbrella-Moss  (Manual,  plate  4),  &c. 
Appendage  •  any  superadded  part 
AppendSeukde :  provided  with  appendages. 
Appressed:  where  branches  are  close  pressed  to  the  stem,  or  leaves  to  the 

branch,  &c. 
Apterous:  wingless. 
Aquatic :  living  or  growing  in  water ;  applied  to  plants  whether  growing  uader 

water,  or  with  all  but  the  base  raised  out  of  it 
ArdchiH)id:  cobwebby ;  clothed  with,  or  consisting  of,  soft  downy  fibres. 
Athi^eouSf  Arborescent :  tree-like,  in  size  or  form ;  p.  36. 

18 
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Archeffifniitm  (plural  arxAegmm) :  the  orgsn  in  Mosses,  &c.,  which  is  analngows 
to  the  pistil  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Arcuate :  bent  or  curved  like  a  bow. 

Ar^olaie :  marked  out  into  little  spaces  or  careolas. 

Arillate  (seeds)  *  furnished  with  an 

ArU  or  AriUus :  a  fleshy  growth  forming  a  false  coat  or  appendago  to  a  seed; 
p.  135,  fig.  318. 

ArUtaie :  awned.  i.  e.  furnished  with  an  arista,  like  the  beard  of  Barlej,  &e. 

ArUtulate  ■  diminutive  of  the  last ;  short-awned. 

Arrow-shaped  or  Arrow-headed:  same  as  tagittate;  p.  59,  fig.  95. 

Ariteulated:  jointed  ;  furnished  with  joints  or  articulations,  where  it  sepantes  ot 
inclines  to  do  sou    Articulaitd  leaves,  p.  64. 

Artificial  Classification,  p.  196. 

Ascending  (stems,  &c.),  p.  37  ,  (seeds  or  ovules),  p.  122. 

A^pergHlifijmi :  shaped  like  the  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water;  as  the  stigmaa 
of  manj  Grasses. 

Assimilation,  p.  162. 

Asswrgent:  same  as  ascending,  p.  37. 

Atropous  or  Atropal  (ovules) :  same  as  orthotropons. 

Aurfculate:  furnished  with  auricles  or  ear-like  appendages,  p.  59. 

Awl-shaiied:  sharp-pointed  from  a  broader  base,  p.  68. 

Awn :  the  bristle  or  beard  of  Bariey,  Oats,  &c. ;  or  any  similar  biistMike  ap- 
pendage. 

Awned:  furnished  with  an  awn  or  long  bristle-shaped  tip. 

Axil:  the  angle  on  the  upper  side  between  a  leaf  and  the  stem,  p.  20. 

AxiU :  belonging  to  the  axis,  or  occupying  the  axis ;  p.  1 1 9,  &c. 

AriUary  (buds,  &c.)  :  occurring  in  an  axil,  p  21,  77,  &c. 

Axis :  the  central  line  of  any  body ;  the  organ  round  which  others  are  attached ; 
the  root  and  stem.    Ascending  Axis,  p.  9.    Descending  Axis,  p.  9. 

Baccate :  berry-like,  of  a  pulpy  nature  like  a  berry  (in  Latin  bacoa) ;  p.  127. 

Barbate :  bearded  ;  bearing  tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hairs. 

Barbed :  furnished  with  a  barb  or  double  hook ;  as  the  apex  of  the  bristle  on  the 

fruit  of  Echinospermum  (Sticksecd),  &c. 
Bdrbellate:  said  of  the  bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  Compositss  (species  of 

Liatris,  &c ),  when  beset  with  short,  stiff  hairs,  longer  than  when  dentknlata. 

but  shorter  tlian  when  plumose. 
Barb^ukUe :  diminutive  of  barbellate. 

Bark:  the  covering  of  a  stem  outside  of  the  wood,  p.  150,  152. 
Basal :  belonging  or  attached  to  the 

Base :  that  extremity  of  any  oigan  by  which  it  is  attached  to  its  support. 
Bast,  Bast-fibres,  p.  147. 
Beaked:  ending  in  a  prolonged  narrow  tip. 
Bearded :  see  barbate.    Beard  is  sometimes  used  popularly  for  awn,  more  com* 

monly  for  long  or  stiff  hairs  of  any  sort. 
Bell-shaped :  of  the  shape  of  a  bell,  as  the  corolla  of  Harebell,  fig.  207,  p.  102. 
Berrg :  a  fruit  pulpy  or  juicy  throughout,  as  a  grape;  p.  127. 
Bi'  (or  Bis),  in  compound  words :  twice ;  as 
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BiariteidatB :  twice  jointed,  or  two-jointed ;  sepanitiiiif  into  two  piAooi. 

BiOMrtculate:  having  two  ears,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  96. 

Bicallote :  having  two  callosities  or  harder  spots. 

Bicdrinate:  two*keeled,  as  the  upper  palea  of  Grasses. 

BidpiieU  (Bicq)s) :  two-headed ;  dividing  into  two  parts  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

BiafnJMgata  :  twice  paired,  as  when  a  petiole  forks  twice. 

Bid^ntate:  having  t\t'o  teeth  (not  twice  or  doubly  dentate). 

Bi^nnkd:  of  two  years'  continuance;  Bpriaging  from  the  aeed  one  leaioa, 

flowering  and  dying  the  next ;  p.  SI. 
'Btfdriota :  two-ranked ;  arranged  in  two  rows. 

B(fid:  two-cleft  to  about  the  middle,  as  tiiie  petals  of  Mons»ear  Chickweed. 
BifdiciaU:  a  compound  leaf  of  two  leaflets ;  p.  66. 
Bt/drcate:  twice  forked ;  or,  more  commonly,  forited  into  two  bruiriies. 
BiJHgate:  bearing  two  pairs  (of  leaflets,  &c). 
Biidldate :  two-lipped,  as  the  corolla  of  sage.  &c ,  p.  105,  Ag.  809. 
Biidmeilate:  of  two  plates  {lameUa)^  as  the  stigma  of  Mimulns. 
Biidbed:  the  same  as  two-lobed. 
BilOadar:  two-celled ;  as  most  anthers,  the  pod  of  Foxglove  iMft  Sazifrigei 

(fig.  254),  &c. 
Binale :  in  couples,  two  together. 
Bipartite  :  the  Latin  form  of  two-parted  ;  p.  62. 
Bipinnate  (leaf) :  twice  pinnate ;  p.  66,  fig.  130. 
BipintUUifid:  twice  pinnatifid,  p.  64;  that  is,  pinnatifid  with  tba  lobes  agaia 

pinnatifid. 
BiplCcale  :  twice  folded  together. 

Biatrial,  or  BisdricUe :  occupying  two  rows,  one  within  the  other. 
BUemUe  :  doubly  serrate,  as  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf,  &c.  are  themselves  aemte^ 
BUdmate :  twice  temate  ;  i.  e.  pnncipal  divisions  3,  each  bearing  3  leaflets,  &c. 
Bladdenf:  thin  and  inflated,  like  the  calyx  of  Sileno  inflata. 
Blade  of  a  leaf:  its  expanded  portion  ;  p  54. 

Boatshaptd:  concave  within  and  keeled  without,  in  shape  like  a  small  boat. 
Brdchiate:  with  opposite  branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  the 

Maple  and  Lilac 
Bract  (LfUtin,  braclea).    Bracts,  in  general,  are  the  leaves  of  an  infloreaoence, 

more  or  less  different  from  ordinary  leaves.     Specially,  the  bract  is  the 

small  leaf  or  scale  from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  its  pedicel  proceeds  ; 

p.  78;  and  a 
Bractlet  {bradeola)  is  a  bract  seated  on  the  pedicel  or  flower-stalk ;  p.  78,  fig.  15& 
Branch,  p.  20,  36. 

BrisUet:  stiff,  sharp  hairs,  or  any  very  slender  bodies  of  similar  appeanooib 
Briatly :  beset  with  bristles. 
Bnult'shaped :  aee  asperyilli/brm. 
Brifology :  that  part  of  Botany  which  relates  to  Mgsses. 
Bvd:  a  bmnch  in  its  earliest  or  undeveloped  state ;  p.  20. 
Bud-scales,  p.  22,  50. 

Bulb :  a  leaf-bud  with  fleshy  scales,  usually  subterraoean ;  p.  ift,  fig.  7S. 
Bulbi/erous:  bearing  or  producing  bulbs, 
fia^&oie  or  hulbouf :  bulb-like  in  shape,  &c. 
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Bulblds:  smaU  ball>8,  borno  above  groaod,  as  on  the  stems  of  the  bttlb-bearing 
Lily  and  on  the  fronds  of  Cistopteiis  bulbi^sra  and  some  other  Ferns;  p.  40. 
Bulb-Kales,  p.  50. 
Dullale:  appearing  as  if  blistered  or  bladdery  (from  bulla,  a  bubble). 

Cadikoua:  dropping  off  very  early,  compared  with  other  parts;  as  the  calyx  m 

the  Poppy  Family,  falling  when  the  flower  opens. 
Ccespitose,  or  CespiioK :  growing  in  turf-like  patches  or  tufts,  like  most  sedges,  &c 
Cdlcaraie:  furnished  with  a  spur  (calcar),  as  the  flower  of  Larkspur,  fig.  183, 

and  Violet,  fig.  181. 
Calc^bkUe  or  CdUxiform :  slipper-shaped,  like  one  petal  of  the  Lady's  Slipper. 
Cdllose :  hardened  ;  or  furnished  with  callosities  or  thickened  spots. 
Cdlycine :  belonging  to  the  calyx. 
Calycvlate :  furnished  with  an  outer  accessory  calyx  (oo/ycu/us)  or  set  of  bracts 

looking  like  a  calyx,  as  in  true  Pinks. 
Ccdyptra :  the  hood  or  veil  of  the  capsule  of  a  Moss :  Manual,  p.  607,  &c. 
CaiyptnJbnH :  shaped  like  a  calyptra  or  candle-extinguisher. 
Caltfx : .  the  outer  set  of  the  floral  envelopes  or  leaves  of  the  flower ;  p.  85. 
Cambium  and  Cambium  layer,  p.  154. 
Campdnulate:  bcU-shapcd;  p.  102,  fig.  207. 
Campyl6tropou8,  or  Campyldtropal ;  curved  ovules  and  seeds  of  a  particular  sort^ 

p.  123,  fig.  271. 
Campylospinnous :  applied  to  fruits  of  Umbellifene  when  the  seed  is  curred  in 

at  the  edges,  forming  a  groove  down  tiic  inner  face ;  as  in  Sweet  Cicely. 
Canaliculate :  channelled,  or  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove. 
Cdncellale :  latticed,  resembling  lattice-work. 
Cait^sioent:  grayish-white;  hoary,  usually  because  the  sur&ce  is  covered  with 

'    fine  white  hairs.     Incanous  is  whiter  still. 
Capilldceous,  Cdpillary :  hair-like  in  shape  ;  as  fine  as  hair  or  slender  bristles. 
Capitate :  having  a  globular  apex,  like  the  head  on  a  pin ;  as  the  stigma  o( 

Cherry,  fig.  213 ;  or  forming  a  head,  like  the  flower-cluster  of  Button-bnsfa, 

fig.  161. 
Capit^Uate :  diminutive  of  capitate ;  as  the  stigmas  of  fig.  255. 
Capttulum  (a  little  head) :  a  close  rounded  dense  cluster  or  head  of  sessile 

flowers;  p.  80,  fig.  161. 
Capriblale:  bearing  tendrils  (from  capreolua,  a  tendril). 
Capsule:  a  pod ;  any  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel ;  p.  131,  fig.  305,  306. 
Cdpsular:  relating  to,  or  like  a  capsule. 
Carina :  a  keol ;  the  two  anterior  i>ctals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,   vhich  ars 

combined  to  form  a  body  shaped  somewhat  like  the  keel  (or  rather  the 

prow)  of  a  vessel;  p.  105,  fig.  218,  h. 
Cdrinate:  keeled ;  famished  with  a  sharp  ridge  or  projection  on  Uie  lower  side. 
Caridptis,  or  Carydpsis :  the  one-seeded  fruit  or  grain  of  Grasses,  &c.,  p.  351. 
Cdmeoui :  flesh-colored  ;  pale  red. 
Camose.*  fleshy  in  texture. 
Cdrpel,  of  Carpidium ;  a  simple  pistil,  or  one  of  the  parts  or  leares  of  wUch  a 

compound  pistil  is  composed ;  p.  117. 
CdrpeUary :  pertaining  to  a  carpel. 
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Carpolotfy :  that  dejwrtment  of  Botany  which  relates  to  fruits. 

Cdrpophore:  the  stalk  or  support  of  a  frait  or  pistil . within  the  flower;  as  in 

f\g.  276-278. 
CartildginouSy  or  Cartilagdieous :  firm  and  tough,  like  cartilage,  in  texture. 
CdruncU:  an  excrescence  at  the  scar  of  some  seeds;  as  those  of  Folygalo. 
Carwiculaie :  f umisbed  with  a  caruncle. 

Caryophyttdceous :  pink -like :  applied  to  a  corolla  of  5  long-clawed  petals ;  ^.  200. 
Catkin :  a  scaly  deciduous  spike  of  flowers,  an  ament ;  p.  81. 
Caudate :  tailed,  or  tail-pointed. 

Caudex :  a  sort  of  trunk,  such  as  that  of  Palms ;  an  upright  rootstock ;  p.  37. 
Caal^xent:  having  an  obvious  stem ;  p.  36. 
Cadlicle :  a  little  stem,  or  rudimentary  stem ;  p-  6. 
Caiilim:  of  or  belonging  to  a  stem  (caulis,  in  Latin),  p.  36. 
Ctll  (diminutive  Cellule) :  the  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  &c.,  p.  1 13, 119 ;  one  of 

the  elements  or  vesicles  of  which  plants  arc  composed ;  p.  140,  142. 
Caiulcw  tissue  of  plants;  p.  142.     Cellular  Bark,  p.  152. 
Cellulose,  p.  159. 
CeHtrifugal  (inflorescence) :  produced  or  expanding  in  succession  from  the  centra 

outwards ;  p.  82.     The  radicle  is  centrifugal,  when  it  points  away  from  the 

centre  of  the  fruit 
Centripetal:  the  opposite  of  centrifugal ;  p.  79,  83. 
Cereal:  belonging  to  com,  or  corn-plants. 
Gfmuous :  nodding ;  the  summit  more  or  less  inclining. 
Chaff":  small  membranous  scailes  or  bracts  on  the  receptacle  of  Compositn ;  the 

glumes,  &c.  of  Grasses. 
Chaffy :  furnished  with  chaff,  or  of  the  texture  of  chaff. 
Chaldza  :  that  part  of  the  ovule  where  all  ttie  parts  grow  together;  p.  122. 
Channelled:  hollowed  out  like  a  gutter;  same  as  canaliculate. 
Qiaracter:  a  phrase  expressing  the  essential  marks  of  a  species,  genus,  &c. 

which  distinguish  it  from  all  others ;   p.  180. 
Chartdctous :  of  tlie  texture  of  paper  or  parchment. 
ChJdrop]^yU :  the  green  grains  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  of  other  parts  exposed 

to  the  light,  which  give  to  herbage  its  green  color;  p.  155. 
Ckrdmule :  coloring  matter  in  plants,  espc<'ially  when  not  green,  or  when  liquid. 
Cicatrix :  the  scar  left  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ. 
CUiate:  beset  on  the  margin  with  a  fringe  of  cUia^  i.  e.  of  hairs  or  bristles,  like 

the  eyelashes  fringing  the  eyelids,  whence  the  name. 
Cinereous,  or  Cinerdceous :  ash-grayish  ;  of  the  color  of  ashes. 
Ctrcinate :  rolled  inwards  from  the  top,  like  a  crosier,  as  the  shoots  of  Ferns ; 

p.  76,  fig.  154 ;  the  flower-clusters  of  Heliotrope,  &c. 
Circwnscisslle,  or  Circumcissile :  divided  b,^  a  circular  line  round  the  sides,  as 

the  pods  of  Purslane,  Plantain,  &c. ;  p.  133,  fig.  298,  311. 
Circumscription :  the  general  outline  of  a  thing. 
Cirrhtferous^  or  Cirrhoee:  furnished  with  a  tendril  (Latin,  cirrktts) ;  as  the  Grape* 

vine.     Cirrhose  also  means  resembl^g  or  coiling  like  tendrils,  as  the  leaf- 
stalks of  Vii^n's-bowcr ;  p.  37. 
C7a«,  p  175,  177. 
Ciii*sification,  p.  173.  - 

18  • 
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Cldthrate :  latticed ;  same  as  oanceUate. 

Qdvate :  club-shaped ;  slender  below  and  thickened  upwards. 

Claw :  the  narrow  or  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals,  as  of  Pinks ;  p.  102,  fig.  200l 

Climbing :  rising  by  clinging  to  other  objects ;  p.  37. 

* 

Club-shaped :  see  davate. 

Clustered :  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  aggregated  or  collected  into  a  bonch 

OypeaU:  buckler-shaped. 

Coddunate :  same  as  connate  ;  L  e.  united. 

Coaldacent :  growing  together. 

CodrctaU :  contracted  or  brought  dose  together. 

Coated  Bulbs,  p  46. 

Cobwebby :  same  as  arachnoid ;  bearing  hairs  like  cobwebs  or  gossamer. 

Coccus  (plural  cocci) :  anciently  a  berry ;  now  mostly  used  to  denote  the  caipeit 

of  a  dry  fruit  which  arc  separable  from  each  other,  as  of  Euphorbia. 
Cochledriform :  spoon-shaped. 
Cdchleate :  coiled  or  shaped  like  a  Buail-shell. 

C(jdosp€rmous :  applied  to  those  fruits  of  Umbelliferse  which  hare  the  seed  hol- 
lowed on  the  inner  face,  by  the  curving  inwards  of  the  top  and  bottom ;  as  in 

Coriander. 
Coherent f  in  Botany,  is  usually  the  same  as  connate ;  p.  104. 
Collective  fruiiSf  p.  133. 

CoUum  or  Collar :  the  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the  root 
Columbia :  the  axis  to  which  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  often  attached, 

as  in  Geranium  (fig.  278),  or  which  is  left  when  a  pod  opens,  as  in  Azalea 

and  Rhododendron. 
Column :  the  united  stamens,  as  in  Mallow,  or  the  stamens  and  pistils  united  into 

one  body,  as  in  the  Orchis  family,  fig.  226. 
Cblumnar :  shaped  like  a  column  or  pillar. 

Coma :  a  tuft  of  any  sort  (literally,  a  head  of  hair) ;  p.  135,  fig.  317. 
Qfmose :  tufted  ;  bearing  a  tuft  of  hairs,  as  the  seeds  of  Milkweed  ;  fig.  317. 
Cdmmissure :  the  lino  of  junction  of  two  carpels,  as  in  the  fruit  of  Umbellifem, 

such  as  Parsnip,  Carawny,  &c. 
Common :  used  as  "  general,''  in  contradistinction  to  '*'  partial " ;  e.  g.  "  conmion 

involucre,"  p.  81. 
Cdmplanate:  flattened. 

Compound  leaf,  p.  64.     Compound  pistil,  p.  1 18.     Compound  wnbd,  &c.,  p.  81. 
Complete  (flower),  p.  89. 
Complicate :  folded  upon  itself. 
Compressed :  flattened  on  two  opposite  sides. 
Condiiplicate :  folded  upon  itself  lengthwise,  as  are  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  in  the 

bud,  p.  76. 
Cone :  the  fniit  of  the  Pine  famil/  ;  p.  133,  fig.  314. 
Cdnfluent :  blended  together ;  or  iho  same  as  coherent. 
Confdrmed:  similar  to  another  thing  it  is  associated  with  or  compared  to;  of 

closely  fitted  to  it,  as  the  skin  to  ^he  kernel  of  a  seed. 
Congested,  Congldmerate :  crowded  together. 
Cdnjvgate  :  coupled ;  in  single  pairs. 
Connate :  united  or  gix>wn  together  from  the  first. 
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Omn6:tive,  Cormectfyum :  the  part  of  the  anther  oonnectini^  iti  two  ceUa ;  p.  IIS, 

Omnfcent :  cotiYcrging,  or  brought  dose  together. 

Gmsolidated  forms  of  vegetation,  p.  47. 

CMtinuous :  the  reverse  of  interrupted  or  articnlated. 

Contorted:  twisted  together.     Contorted  attivation :  same  aa  comWute;  p^  109. 

Gmtortuplicate :  twisted  back  upon  itself. 

Contracted:  either  narrowed  or  shortened. 

Contrary :  tamed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  another  oi^gan  or  part  with  idiich 
it  is  compared. 

Convolute :  rolled  np  lengthwise,  as  the  loavea  of  the  Flam  in  Temation ;  pw  76, 
fig.  151.    In  aestivation,  same  as  contorted;  p.  109.  ^ 

CMate:  heart-shaped  ;  p.  58,  fig.  90,  99. 

Coriaceous :  resembling  leather  in  texture. 

Corky:  of  the  texture  of  cork.     Corky  layer  of  baik,  p.  15S. 

Corm^  Connus :  a  solid  bulb,  like  that  of  Crocus ;  p.  44,  fig.  71,  72. 

Corneous :  of  the  consistence  or  appearance  of  horn,  aa  the  aUmmea  of  tha 
seed  of  the  Date,  Coffee,  &c. 

ComCculaie :  famished  with  a  small  horn  or  spur. 

Comute :  homed ;  bearing  a  horn-like  projection  or  appendage. 

CordUa :  the  leaves  of  the  flower  within  the  cal)rx ;  p.  86. 

CoroUdceotts,  CorolUne :  like  or  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

Confna :  a  coronet  or  crown ;  an  appendage  at  the  top  of  the  daw  of  some 
petals,  as  Silene  and  Soapwort,  fig.  200,  or  of  the  tube  of  the  ooroUa  of 
Hound 's-Tonguc,  &c. 
Oortfnate :  crowned ;  furnished  with  a  crown. 
Cortical:  belonging  to  the  bark  (cortex). 
Corymb:  a  sort  of  flat  or  convex  flower-cluster ;  p.  79,  ^,  158. 
Coryndxfse:  approaching  the  form  of  a  corymb,  or  branched  ia  that  way; 

arranged  in  corymbs.  * 

Casta  ;  a  rib ;  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  &c.     Costate:  ribbed. 
CotylAlons :  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  ;  p.  6,  137. 
CrtU^riform :  goblet-shaped  ;  broadly  cup-shaped. 

Creeping  (stems) :  growing  flat  on  or  beneath  the  ground  and  rooting;  p.  97. 
Cr€fnocarp ;  a  half-frait,  or  one  of  the  two  carpels  of  Umbellifer«. 
Crenate^  or  Crendled:  the  edge  scalloped  into  rounded  teeth;  p.  62,  fig.  114. 
Crested,  or  Cristate :  bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest 
Cribrose :  pierced  like  a  sieve  with  small  apertures. 
Crinite :  bearded  with  long  hairs,  &c. 
Crown :  see  corona. 

Crowning :  borne  on  the  apex  of  anytliing. 
CrUciatef  or  Cntciform :  cross-shaped,  as  the  four  spreading  petais  of  tfao  Mot* 

tard  (fig.  187),  and  all  the  flowers  of  that  family. 
Crustaceous :  hard,  and  brittle  in  texture  ;  crust-like. 
Cryptdtfamous,  or  Cryptogamic:  relating  to  Cryptogamia;  p.  172, 197. 
Cuatilate:  hooded,  or  hood-shaped,  rolled  up  like  a  comet  of  paper,  or  a  hood 

{aiadlus)^  as  the  spathe  of  Indian  Turnip,  fig.  162. 
Culm :  a  straw ;  the  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges. 
Cyasafg,  Oimifarm;  wedge-shaped ;  p.  58,  fig.  94. 
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CStpi^ped:  Btane  as  cyuthifbrm,  or  near  it. 

Cupule :  a  little  cup ;  tho  cap  to  the  aoora  of  the  Oak,  p.  130,  fig.  299. 

Olpulate :  provided  with  a  cupale. 

Cuspidate :  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  stifF  point 

Cut :'  'same  «s  incised,  or  applied  geuerallj  to  any  sharp  and  deep  diTision. 

CiUicle :  the  skin  of  plants,  or  more  strictly  its  external  pellicle. 

Cydlhiform :  in  the  shape  of  a  cnp,  or  particularly  of  a  wine-glass. 

Cycle:  .one  complete  turn  of  a  spire,  or  a  circle ;  p.  73. 

Cyclical,  rolled  up  circularly,  or  coiled  into  a  complete  circle. 

CycUteif :  the  drculatron  in  closed  cells,  p.  167. 

Cylindraceous :  approaching  to.  tho 

CyUndrical  form ;  as  that  of  stems,  &c.,  which  are  round,  and  gradually  if  at  «U 

tapering. 
C^mbirform,  or  Cymbiform. :  same  as  boat-shaped. 
Cyme :  a  cluster  of  centrifugal  inflorescence,  p  82,  fig.  165,  167. 
C^iote:  fumished  with  cymes,  or  like  a  cyme. 

Deca-  (in  composition  of  words  of  Greek  derivation)  :  ten ;  as 
Decdgynous :  with  10  pistils  or  styles.    Decdndrout :  with  10  stamens. 
Deciduous :  falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall ,  said  of  leaves  wliich  fall  in  aiitnmn, 

and  of  a  calyx  and  corolla  which  fall  before  the  fruit  forms. 
{kdined :  turned  to  one  side,  or  downwards,  as  the  stamens  of  Azalea  nudiflora. 
Decompound:  several  times  compounded  or  divided  ;  p  67,  fig.  138. 
Decumbent:  reclined  on  tho  ground,  the  summit  tending  to  rise;  p.  37. 
Decurrent  (leaves) :  prolonged  on  the  stem  beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  Thistles 
DecUssate :  arranged  in  pairs  which  successively  cross  each  other ;  fig.  147. 
Definite :  when  of  a  uniform  number,  and  not  above  twelve  or  so. 
De/lexedi  bent  downwards. 

Deflorate :  past  the  flowering  state,  as  an  anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  pollen. 
Dehiscence:  the  mode  in  which  an  anther  or  a  pod  regularly  bursts  or  splits 

open ;  p.  132. 
Dehiscent :  opening  by  regular  dehiscence. 

Ddi^ueseent :  branching  off  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches,  p.  25. 
Deltoid:  of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek  capital  A. 
Demersed:  growing  below  tho  surface  of  water. 
Dendwidf  Dendritic:  tree-like  in  form  or  appearance. 
Dentate:  toothed  (from  the  Latin  densj  a  tooth),  p.  61,  fig.  113. 
Denticulate :  fumished  with  denticulations,  or  very  small  teeth :  diminutiTB  of 

the  last. 
Depauperate  (impoverished  or  starved) :  below  the  natural  size. 
Depressed:  flattened,  or  as  if  pressed  down  from  above ;  flattened  Tertlcally. 
Descending :  tending  gradually  downwards. 
Determinate  Inflor-escence,  p.  81 ,  83. 
Dextrorse :  turned  to  the  right  hand. 
Di-  (in  Greek  compounds) :  two,  as 

Didddphous  (stamens) :  united  by  their  filaments  in  two  sets ;  p.  Ill,  fig.  S27. 
Didndrous:  having  two  stamens,  p.  112. 
Diagnosis*  a  short  distinguishing  character,  or  descriptiTe  phtaae. 
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JHdphaatasa:  transparent  or  translucent. 

DuJUamifdeous  (flower) :  having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

DiduUomouM:  two-forked. 

Diclinout:  havtng  the  stamens  in  one  flower,  the  pistils  in  another;  p.  89, 

fig.  176,  177. 
Diakxous  (fruit) :  splitting  into  two  cocci,  or  closed  carpels. 
Dkoih^^nous  (embryo) :  having  a  pair  of  cotyledons  ;  p.  16, 137. 
Dtcot^edonous  Plants,  p.  150,  182. 
Didtfmma:  twin. 
Didpnamous  (stamens) ;  having  four  stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter  than 

the  other,  as  in  flg.  194,  195. 
Diffuse:  spreading  widely  and  in^gularly. 
DfgitiMle.  (fingered) :  where  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  are  all  borne  on  the 

apex  of  the  petiole;  p.  65,  fig.  129. 
D£c/ynous  (flower) :  having  two  pistils  or  styles,  p.  116. 
IMmerouM  z  made  up  of  two  parts,  or  its  organs  in  twos. 
DimCdiate :  halved ;  as  where  a  leaf  or  leaflet  has  only  one  side  developed,  or  a 

stamen  has  only  one  lobe  or  cell ;  fig.  239. 
Dimorphous :  of  two  forms. 
DicBcious,  or  Diotcous :  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers  on 

different  plants ;  p.  89. 
DipAaious:  of  two  petals.    Diphyllous:  two-leaved.    Dipterous:  two-winged. 
Disciform  or  Disk-shaped ;  flat  and  circular,  like  a  disk  or  quoit. 
DiA :  the  face  of  any  flat  body  ;  the  central  part  of  a  head  of  flowers,  like  the 

Sunflower,  or  Coreopsis  (flg.  224),  as  opposed  to  the  ray  or  maigin;  a 
.fleshy  expansion  of  the  receptacle  of  a  flower ;  p.  125. 
Dissected :  cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions. 
Dissepiments :  the  partitions  of  an  ovary  or  a  fruit ;  p.  119. 
Distichous:  two-ranked}  p.  73. 
Distinct:  imcombincd  with  each  other ;  p.  102. 
Divdricate :  straddling ;  very  widely  divergent. 

Divided  (leaves,  &c.) :  cut  into  divisions  extending  about  to  the  base  or  the  mid- 
rib; p.  62,  fig.  125. 
Dodeca-  (In  Greek  compounds) :  twelve;  as 
Dodeodgynous :  with  twelve  pistils  or  styles.       * 
Dodecandrous :  with  twelve  stamens. 
Dolabrijbrm:  axe-shaped. 

I/tr$td:  pertaining  to  the  back  (dorsum)  of  an  oigan. 
Dorsal  Suture,  p.  117. 
Dotted  Ducts,  p.  148. 

Double  Flowers,  so  called :  where  the  petals  are  mnltiplied  unduly ;  p.  85,  98. 
Doumy :  clothed  with  a  coat  of  soft  and  short  hairs. 
Drupe:  a  stone-fruit;  p.  128,  fig.  285. 
Drupaceous :  like  or  pertaining  to  a  drupe. 
Ducts:  the  so-called  vessels  of  plants;  p.  146,  148. 
Dumose :  bushy,  or  relating  to  bushes. 
Duramen:  the  hcart-wood,  p.  153. 
Dwarf:  remarkably  low  in  stature- 
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E;  or  Ex',  at  the  beginning  of  compound  words,  means  destitate  of  ;'as  toMUte, 

vithoat  a  rib  or  midrib ;  exulimminom,  withoat  albumen,  &c. 
Eared:  see  auriculate;  p.  59,  tig.  96. 
Ebrdcteaie ;  destitute  of  bracts. 

Echinate ;  armed  with  prickles  (like  a  hedgehog).    Echtnulate:  a  diminntiTe  of  it 
Edentate:  toothless. 

Ejffete :  past  bearing,  &c. ;  said  of  anthers  which  have  discharged  their  poUen. 
Eglandulose :  destitute  of  glands. 

Eldters :  threads  mixed  with  the  spores  of  Liverworts.     (Manual,  p.  682.) 
EUipaoidul :  approaching  an  elliptical  figure. 

Eiliptiad :  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  ends  regularly  rounded ;  p.  58,  fig.  88. 
Emdrginate :  notched  at  the  summit ;  p.  60,  fig.  108. 
kmbryo :  the  rudimentary  undeveloped  plantlet  in  a  seed ;  p.  6,  fig.  9,  IS,  S6, 

31  -37,  &c.,  and  p.  136.     Etnbri/o-sac,  p.  139.  | 

Emersed :  raised  out  of  water. 

Endecdgynom :  with  eleven  pistils  or  styles.   Endecdndrous :  with  eleven  stamens- 
kndocarp :  the  inner  layer  of  a  pericarp  or  fruit ;  p.  128. 

indochrome :  the  coloring  matter  of  Algie  and  the  like.  j 

Enddgenous  StemSy  p.  150.     Endogenous  Plants,  p.  150. 
Endosmase:  p.  168. 

Endosperm :  another  name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed. 
J^ndostome :  the  orifice  in  the  inner  coat  of  an  ovule. 
Ennea- :  nine.    Enntdgytwas :  with  nine  pctab  or  styles. 
Ennedndrous :  with  nine  stamens. 
Ensi/orm :  sword -shaped  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134- 
Entire:  the  margins  not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided,  but  even  ;  p.  61. 
Ejiliememl :  lasting  for  a  day  or  less,  as  the  corolla  of  Purslane,  &c. 
Epi',  in  composition :  upon ;  as 
bpicarp :  the  outermost  layer  of  a  fruit  ,*  p.  128. 

Epidermal:  relating  to  the  EpidtfmiiSj  or  the  skin  of  a  plant ;  p.  152, 155. 
Epiga!oiut :  growing  on  the  earth,  or  close  to  the  ground. 
EpCgynovs:  upon  the  ovary ;  p.  105,  111. 
EpipiHaloHs:  borne  on  the  petals  or  the  corolla. 
Epiphyllous :  borne  on  a  leaf. 

Epiphyte :  a  plant  growing  on  another  plant,  but  not  nourished  by  it ;  p.  34. 
Epiphytic  or  Epiphytal :  relating  to  Epiphytes ;  p.  34. 
Epispenn :  the  skin  or  coat  of  a  seed,  especially  tlie  outer  coat 
Equal:  same  as  regidar ;  or  of  the  same  number  or  length,  as  th«  case  may  be^ 

of  the  body  it  is  compared  with. 
Equally  pinnate :  same  as  abruptly  pinnate ;  p.  65. 
£(/uitant  (riding  straddle) ;  p.  68,  fig.  133,  134. 
Erase:  eroded,  as  if  gnawed. 
Erdstrate:  not  beaked. 
Essential  Organs  of  the  flower,  p  85. 
Esticdtion:  see  cestivation. 

Etiolated:  blanched  by  excluding  the  light,  as  the  stalks  of  Celery. 
Evergreen :  holding  the  leaves  over  winter  and  until  new  ones  appear,  or  longSB 
EaoalbUmnous  (aeed) :  destitute  of  albumen  ;  p.  136. 
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Bxatrrmd :  nmning  oat,  as  when  a  midrib  projects  beyond  the  apex  of  a  lea:^ 

or  a  trunk  is  coiitinaed  to  the  very  top  of  a  tree. 
Ej^alatioitt  p.  156,  169. 

Ezdgenouat  Stems,  p.  150.     Exogenous  Plants,  p.  182. 
Exoeiome :  the  orifioe  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  oYule ;  p.  122. 
ExplawUe :  spread  or  flattened  oat. 

Ezserted:  protrudin;;  oat  of,  as  the  stamens  oat  of  the  ooroUa  of  fig.  201. 
Exsttpulate :  destitute  of  stipules. 
Extra-axtUarjf :  said  of  a  branch  or  bud  a  little  out  of  the  axil ;  as  the  apper 

acoeesory  buds  of  the  Butternut,  p  27,  tig^  52. 
Extrtfrse :  turned  outward.^ ;  the  anther  is  cxtiorse  when  fastened  to  the  filament 

on  the  side  next  the  pistil,  and  opening  on  the  outer  side,  as  in  Iris ;  p.  US. 

Falcate :  scythe-shaped ;  a  flat  body  curved,  its  edges  paialleL 

Family:  p.  176. 

Farinaceovs  :  mealy  in  texture.    Fdrinoee :  covered  with  a  mealy  powder. 

Fdsaate:  banded ;  also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which  grow  flat. 

Fdscide:  a  close  cluster ;  p.  83. 

Fdscided,  Fasctculnied :  growing  in  a  bundle  or  tuft,  as  the  leaves  of  Pine 
and  Larch  (fig  139,  140),  tlie  roots  of  PsBony  and  Dahlia,  fig.  60. 

FastigkUe :  close,  parallel,  and  upright,  as  the  branches  of  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Faax  ( plural, T&tioes) :  the  throat  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 

Fav^blate,  Fdvose :  honeycombed ;  same  as  alveolate. 

Feather-veined :  where  the  veins  of  a  leaf  spring  from  along  the  sides  of  a  mid. 
rib;  p.  57,  fig.  86>94. 

Female  (fiowers)  :  with  pistils  and  no  stamens. 

Fen^rate :  pierced  with  one  or  more  large  holes,  like  windows. 

Ferrugineous,  or  Ferruginous :  resembling  iron-rust ;  red-grayish. 

Fertile:  fruit-bearing,  or  capable  of  producing  fruit;  also  said  of  anthers  whe^ 
they  produce  good  pollen. 

Fertilization :  the  process  by  which  pollen  causes  the  embn*o  to  be  formed. 

Fibre,  p.  145.    Fibrous:  containing  much  fibre,  or  composed  of  fibres. 

/*i6r<2/oK:  formed  of  small  fibres.  v 

Fibrine,  p.  165. 

Fiddle-shaped :  oboYato  with  a  deep  recess  on  each  side. 

Filament:  the  stalk  of  a  stamen ;  p.  86,  fig.  .170,  a;  also  any  slender  thread- 
6ha|>ed  appendage. 

Filam^ntose,  or  Fiiamentous :  bearing  or  formed  of  slender  threads. 

FUiform :  thread-shaped  ;  long,  slender,  and  cylindricd. 

Fimbriate:  fringed;  furnished  with  fringes  (^/n6n(6). 

Fistular  or  FSatulose:  hollow  and  cylindrical,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Onion. 

Flab^liform  or  FbMlate :  fan-shaped ;  broad,  roanded  at  the  summit,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base. 

FldgdkOs,  or  Flag^Jbrm <  long,  narrow,  and  flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip* 
or  like  the  runners  (flagdke)  of  the  Strawberry. 

FUwesctnt :  yellowish,  or  turning  yellow. 

fleshy :  composed  of  firm  palp  or  flesh. 

Fkshy  Plants,  p.  47. 
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FUxuOK,  or  Fl€xuous:  bending  gently  in  opposite  diroctionfl,  in  a  zigzag  waj. 

Floating:  swimming  on  the  surface  of  water. 

FliSccose:  composed,  or  bearing  tufts,  of  woolly  or  long  and  soflt  hairs. 

Flora   (tlic  goddess  of  flowers):  the  plants  of  a  country  or  district,  taken 

together,  or  a  work  systumatically  describing  them ;  p.  3. 
Floral:  relating  to  the  blossom. 

Floral  Envelopt8 :  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  p.  85,  99.  i 

I^ret :  a  diminutive  flower ;  one  of  the  flowers  of  a  head  (or  of  the  so^allcd  I 

compound  flower)  of  Composite,  p.  106.  ' 

Flower :  the  whole  organs  of  reprodnction  of  Phsenogamoos  plants ;  p.  84. 
Flower-bud:  an  unopened  flower. 

Flowering  Plants,  p.  177.     Fhwerless  Plants,  p.  172,  177. 
Folidceous :  belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or  nature  of,  a  leaf  (Jblium)» 
Fdliose :  leafy ;  alx)unding  in  leaves. 
Fdliolate:  relating  to  or  bearing  leaflets  {/oliola). 
FdlltcU:  a  simple  pod,  opening  down  the  inner  sntnre ;  p.  131,  fig.  308. 
Follicular :  resembling  or  belonging  to  a  follicle. 
Food  of  Plants,  p.  160. 

Foramen :  a  hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  the  ovule  ;  p.  122. 
Fornix :  little  arched  scales  in  the  throat  of  some  corollas,  as  of  Comfrey. 
Fdriiicate:  over-arched,  or  arching  over. 
Fdiyeate:  deeply  pitted.     Foc€olate:  diminutive  of y^^ea/0. 
Free:  not  united  with  any  other  parts  of  a  different  sort ;  p.  103. 
Fringed :  the  margin  beset  with  slender  appendages,  bristles,  &c. 
Frond :  what  answers  to  leaves  in  Ferns ;  the  stem  and  leaves  fnaod  into  on* 

body,  as  in  Duckweed  and  many  Liverworts,  &c. 
Frondescence :  the  bursting  into  leaf. 

FrUndose :  frond-bearing ;  like  a  frond  :  or  sometimes  nsed  for  leafy. 
Fructijication :  the  state  of  fruiting.    Organs  of,  p.  76. 
Fruit:  the  matured  ovary  and  all  it  contains  or  is  connected  with;  p.  126. 
Fndtfscent :  somewhat  shrubby ;  becoming  a  shrub  (Jrutex). 
FruHcidose:  like  a  small  shrub.     FnUicose:  shrubby;  p.  36. 
FugtMous :  soon  falling  off  or  perishing. 
Fulvous :  tawny ;  dull  yellow  with  gray. 
Funiculus:  the  stalk  of  a  seed  or  ovule ;  p.  122. 
Funnel-form,  or  Funnel-shaped:  expanding  gradually  upwards,  like  a  funnel 

or  tunnel ;  p.  102. 
Fiircate:  forked. 

Furfurdceous :  covered  with  bran-like  fine  scurf. 
Furrowed:  marked  by  longitudinal  channels  or  groovea. 
Fuscous:  deep  gray-brown. 
F^form :  spindle-shaped  ;  p.  32. 

Gdleate:  shaped  like  a  helmet  {galea) ;  as  the  upper  sepal  of  the  Monkshood, 

fig.  185,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  of  Dcad-Nettle,  fig.  209. 
Gamopetalons:  of  united  petals ;  same  as  monopekdous,  and  a  better  word ;  p.  102. 
Gamoph^Uons :  formed  of  united  leaves.     Gamoe^pahuM :  formed  of  united  sepals. 
Gtiatine,  p.  165. 
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G^mitiaie:  twin ;  in  pairs ;  as  the  flowers  of  Linnsa. 

Gemma:  a. bad. 

Gemmation :  the  state  of  budding,  or  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  bnd. 

G^mmuU :  a  small  bud  ;  die  buds  of  Mosses ;  the  plnmnle,  p.  6. 

Geniculate:  bent  abruptly,  like  a  knee  [genu),  as  many  stems. 

GenuB :  a  kind  ;  a  rank  above  species ;  p.  175, 176. 

Generic  Nameg,  p.  178.     Generic  Character,  p.  181. 

Geogniphical  Botany:  the  study  of  plants  in  their  geographical  relations,  p.  3. 

Gtrm :  a  growing  point ;  a  young  bud ;  someti^nes  the  same  as  embryo ;  p.  136. 

Germen :  the  old  name  for  ovary. 

Germination:  the  development  of  a  plantlet  from  the  seed;  p.  5,  137. 

Gibbous :  more  tumid  at  one  place  or  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Glabrate:  becoming  glabrous  with  age,  or  almost  glabrous. 

Glabrous :  smooth,  i.  e.  having  no  hairs,  bristles,  or  other  pubescence. 

Gladiate:  sword-shaped;  as  the  leaves  of  Iris,  fig.  134. 

Glands:  small  cellular  organs  which  secrete  oily  or  aromatic  or  other  products: 
they  are  sometimes  sunk  in  the  leaves  or  rind,  as  in  the  Orange,  Prickly 
Ash,  &c. ;  sometimes  on  the  surface  as  small  projections ;  sometimes  raised 
on  hairs  or  bristles  {glandular  hairs,  ^.),  as  in  the  Sweetbrier  and  Sun- 
dew. The  name  is  also  given  to  any  small  swellings,  &c.,  whether  they 
secrete  anything  or  not. 

Ghndalar,  Glandulose:  furnished  with  glands,  or  gland-Iike. 

Glans  { Glajid) :  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Oak  and  similar  fruits. 

Glaucescent :  slightly  glaucous,  or  bluish-gray. 

Glaucous:  covered  with  a  Uoom,  viz.  with  a  fine  white  powder  that  rubs  off,  like 
that  on  a  fresh  plum,  or  a  cabbage-leaf. 

Globose:  spherical  in  form,  or  nearly  so.     Gliibular:  nearly  globose. 

Glochidiaie  (hairs  or  bristles):  barbed;  tipped  with  barbs,  or  with  a  double 
-hooked  point. 

GUSmerale :  closely  aggregated  into  a  dense  cluster. 

GltSmerule :  a  dense  head-like  cluster ;  p.  83. 

Glossology :  the  department  of  Botany  in  which  technical  terms  are  explained. 

Glumaceous :  glume-Uke,  or  glume-bearing. 

Glume:  Glumes  are  the  husks  or  floral  coverings  of  Grasses,  or,  particularly, 
the  outer  husks  or  bracts  Qf  each  spikclet.    (Manual,  p.  535) 

Glumdles:  the  inner  husks,  or  pales,  of  Grasses. 

Gluten :  a  vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen ;  p.  165. 

Granular :  composed  of  g^ns.     Granule :  a  small  grain. 

Growth,  p  138. 

Grumous  or  Grumose :  formed  of  coarse  clustered  g^ins. 

Guttate :  spotted,  as  if  by  drops  of  something  colored. 

Gymnocdrpous :  naked-fruited. 

Gymnosp^rmous :  naked-seeded;  p.  121. 

Gymnosp^muE,  or  Gymnospermous  Plants,  p.  184 ;  Manual,  p.  xxiiL 

Gyndndrous:  with  stamens  borne  on,  i.  e.  united  with,  the  pistil;  p.  Ill,  fig.  226. 

Gyneedum :  a  name  for  the  pistils  of  a  flower  taken  altogether. 

Gj^nobase :  a  particular  receptacle  or  support  of  the  pistils,  or  of  the  carpels  of 
a  compound  ovary,  as  in  Geranium,  fig.  277,  278. 

19 
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Gjfnophore:  a  stalk  raising  a  pistil  above  the  stameos,  as  in  tbe  Cleome  Fainil|^ 

p.  276. 
Gyrate :  coiled  in  a  circle :  same  as  circmate, 
Gjfrose:  strongly  bent  to  and  fro. 

Babit :  the  general  aspect  of  a  plant,  or  its  mode  of  growdL 

Habitat :  the  situation  in  which  a  plant  grows  in  a  wild  state. 

Hain:  hair-like  projections  or  appendages  of  the  sur&ce  of  planti. 

Hairjf :  beset  with  hairs,  especially  longish  ones. 

Halberd-shaped f  or  Halberd-headed:  see  hastate. 

Halved:  when  appearing  as  if  one  half  of  the  body  were  cot  away.  • 

Hamate  or  Hamoee :  hooked ;  the  end  of  a  slender  body  bent  nmnd. 

Hdmulose :  bearing  a  small  hook ;  a  diminutive  of  the  last 

Hastate  or  Hostile:  shaped  like  a  halberd;  furnished  with  a  spreading  lobe  'on 

each  side  at  the  base ;  p.  59,  fig.  97. 
Heart-shaped:  of  the  shape  of  a  heart  as  commonly  painted ;  pi  58,  iig.  90. 
Heart-wood:  the  older  or  matured  wood  of  exogenous  trees;  p.  153. 
Hdicoid:  coiled  like  a  hdix  or  snail-shelL 

Helmet:  the  upper  sepal  of  Monkshood  in  this  shape,  fig.  185,  &e. 
Hemi-  (in  compounds  from  the  Greek) :  half;  e.  g.  HemisfJtencal,  &c. 
He'micarp:  half-fruit,  or  one  carpel  of  an  Umbelliferons  plant 
HemUropmts  or  HemUropal  (ovule  or  seed):  nearly  same aa ainpAifatipoiis,  p.  1S3. 
Hepta-  (in  words  of  Greek  origin) :  seven;  as, 
Hepldgynous :  with  seven  pistils  or  stylos. 

Hepidmerous:  its  parts  in  sevens.    Heptdndrous:  having  seven  ftwrnnff. 
Herb,  p.  20. 

Herbaceous:  of  the  texture  of  common  heibage ;  not  woody ;  p.  96. 
Herhariitm:  the  botanist's  arranged  collection  of  dried  plants;  p.  201. 
Hermaphrodite  (flower) :  having  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  blotiom  *, 

same  as  perfect;  p.  89. 
Heterocdrpous :  bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes,  as  in  Amphicarpiea. 
Heterdfjamous :  bearing  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  as  to  their  stamens  aad 

pistils ;  as  in  Aster,  Daisy,  and  Coreopsis. 
Heleromdrphous :  of  two  or  more  shapes. 

Heterdtropous,  or  Heterdtropal  (ovule) :  the  same  as  amphitnpmu;  p.  18S. 
Hexa-  (in  Greek  compounds) :  six;  as 

Hexdgonal:  six-angled.     Hexdgynous:  ¥rith  six  pistils  or  styles. 
Hexdmerous :  its  parts  in  sixes.     Hexdndrous :  with  six  stamens. 
Hexdpterous:  six-winged. 
Hilar:  belonging  to  the  hilum. 

Hihun:  the  scar  of  the  seed ;  its  place  of  attachment;  p.  122, 135. 
nipj)ocr€piform :  horseshoc-shapcd. 
Hirsute :  hairy  with  stiffish  or  beard-like  hairs. 

Hispid:  bristly ;  beset  with  stiff  hairs.    Hisptdulous  is  a  diminutive  of  it 
Hoary  :  grayish-white ;  see  canesemtf  &c. 

Homdgamous :  a  head  or  cluster  with  flowers  all  of  one  kind,  as  in  Enpatorima. 
Homogeneous:  uniform  in  nature ;  all  of  one  kind. 
HomomdlloHs  (leaves,  &c.) :  originating  all  round  a  stem,  bnt  all  bent  or  cnrred 

round  to  one  side. 
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EBi>miom4rplum» :  all  of  one  shape. 

Sonuftropoits  or  Honuftropal  (embryo) :  cnnred  with  tho  seed ;  canred  one  ^^aj* 
Hood:  same  as  hornet  or  galea.    Hooded:  hood-shaped ;  see  cucuUate, 
Hooked:  same  as  hamate. 

Horn  :  a  spur  or  some  similar  appendage.     Homy :  of  the  texture  of  horn. 
Hortus  Siccus:  an  herbarium,  or  collection  of  dried  plants ;  p.  201. 
Humijiue :  spread  over  tho  surface  of  the  ground. 
Hyaline  :  transparent,  or  parti/  so. 
Hifirid:  a  cross-breed  between  two  allied  species. 
iHypocrat^fform :  salver-shaped;  p.  101,  fig.  202^  208. 
Hypoffdean:  produced  under  ground. 
Hifpdgynous:  inserted  under  the  pistil ;  p.  103,  fig.  212. 

Icoedndrous:  having  12  or  more  stamens  inserted  on  the  calvx. 

tmbrioate.  Imbricated^  Imbricative:  overlapping  one  another,  like  tiles  or  shingles 
on  a  roof,  as  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  Zinnia,  &c.,  or  the  bud-scales  of 
Horsechcsnut  (fig.  48)  and  Hickory  (fig.  49).  In  aestivation,  where  some 
leaves  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  are  overlapped  on  both  sides  by  others ;  p.  109. 

Lmaaryinate :  destitute  of  a  rim  or  border. 

Immersetl:  growing  wholly  under  water. 

Impari-pinnate:  pinnate  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  apex ;  p.  65,  fig.  126. 

Imperfect  flowers:  wanting  either  stamens  or  pistils ;  p.  89. 

Inaquilateral :  unequal-sided,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia. 

Incanous:  hoary  with  white  pubescence. 

Incised:  cut  rather  deeply  and  irregularly  ;  p.  62. 

Included:  enclosed ;  when  the  part  in  question  does  not  project  beyond  another. 

lacomplete  Flower:  wanting  calyx  or  corolla;  p.  90. 

IncrasscUed:  thickened. 

Incumbent:  leaning  or  resting  upon:  tho  cotyledons  are  incumbent  when  the 
back  of  one  of  them  lies  against  the  radicle;  the  anthers  art  incumbent 
when  turned  or  looking  inwards,  p.  113. 

Inatnfed:  gradually  curving  inwards. 

Indefinite:  not  uniform  in  number,  or  too  numerous  to  mention  (over  12). 

Indefinite  or  Indeterminate  Inflorestxnce :  p.  77. 

Indehfscent:  not  splitting  open ;  i.  c.  not  dehiscent;  p.  127. 

Indigenous:  native  to  the  country. 

Individuals:  p.  173. 

Jndilplicate:  with  the  edges  turned  inwards ;  p.  109. 

Indiisium:  tlio  shield  or  covering  of  a  fruit-dot  of  a  Fern.     (Manual,  p  688.) 

Inferior:  growing  below  some  other  organ;  p.  104,  121. 

Inflated:  turgid  and  bladdery. 

InfUxed:  bent  inwards. 

Inflorescence :  tho  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem ;  p.  76. 

Infra-axillary :  situated  lieneath  tlie  axil. 

hfanddndiform  or  Infundibular:  funnel-shaped;  p.  102,  fig.  199. 

Innate  (anther) :  attached  by  its  base  to  tho  very  apex  of  the  filament;  p.  \\X 

Innovation:  an  incomplete  young  shoot,  especially  in  Mosses. 

Inorganic  Constituents,  p.  160. 
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Insertion :  the  place  or  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its  sapport ;  p.  7S. 

Intercellular  Passages  or  Spaces^  p.  143,  fig.  341. 

Internode:  ttio  part  of  a  stem  between  two  nodes ;  p.  42. 

Intemtjjtedlif  pinnate:  pinnate  with  small  leaflets  intermixed  with  laiger  ones, 

as  in  AVater  Avens. 
Intrafoliaceous  (stipules,  &c.) :  placed  between  the  leaf  or  petiole  and  the  stem. 
Introrse:  turned  or  facing  inwards,  i.  c.  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower;  p.  113. 
Inverse  or  Inverted:  where  the  apex  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 

oigan  it  is  compared  with. 
Involucel.:  a  partial  or  small  involucre ;  p.  81. 
Involucellate :  furnished  with  an  involucel. 
/n{;o/t2crato:  furnished  with  an  involucre. 

Involucre:  a  whorl  or  set  of  bracts  around  a  flower,  umbel,  or  head ;  p.  79. 
Involute,  in  vernation,  p.  76 :  rolled  inwards  from  the  edges. 
Irregular  Flowers,  p.  91. 

Jointed:  separate  or  separable  at  one  or  more  places  into  pieces ;  p.  64,  &c. 

Ked:  a  projecting  ridge  on  a  surface,  like  the  keel  of  a  boat;  the  two  anterior 

petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla;  p.  105,  fig.  217,  218,  k. 
Keeled:  furnished  with  a  keel  or  sharp  longitudinal  ridge. 
Kernel  of  the  ovule  and  seed,  p.  122,  136. 
Kidney-sliaped:  resembling  the  outline  of  a  kidnej ;  p.  59,  fig.  100. 

LaMlum :  the  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 

Labiate:  same  as  bilabiate  or  two-lipped ;  p.  105. 

LacCniate:  slashed ;  cut  into  deep, narrow  lobes  (called  laeinia]. 

Lactescent :  producing  milky  juice,  as  does  the  Milkweed,  &c 

Ldcunose  :  fiill  of  holes  or  gaps. 

Lcevigate:  smooth  as  if  polished. 

Ijdmellar  or  LameUale :  consisting  of  flat  plates  {lamella), 

Ldmina :  a  plate  or  blade :  the  blade  of  a  leaf,  &c.,  p  54. 

Lanaie :  woolly ;  clothed  with  long  and  soft  entangled  haiia* 

Lanceolate :  lance-shaped  ;  p.  58,  fig.  86. 

Lanuginous:  cottony  or  woolly. 

Latent  buds :  concealed  or  undeveloped  buds ;  p.  26,  27. 

Lateral:  belonging  to  the  side. 

Latex:  the  milky  juice,  &c.  of  plants. 

Lax:  loose  in  texture,  or  sparse ;  the  opposite  of  crowded. 

Leaf,  p.  49.     Leaf-buds,  p.  20,  27. 

Leaflet :  one  of  the  divisions  or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf;  p.  64. 

Leaf-like:  same  asfoliaceous. 

Leathery :  of  about  the  consistence  of  leather ;  coriaceous. 

Legume:  a  simple  pod,  dehiscent  into  two  pieces,  like  that  of  the  Pea,  p.  131, 

fig.  303 ;  the  fruit  of  the  Pea  Family  {Leguminosce),  of  whatever  shape. 
Legumine,  p.  165. 

Leguminous :  belonging  to  legumes,  or  to  the  Leguminous  Family. 
Lenticular:  lens-shaped ;  i.  c.  flattish  and  convex  on  both  udei. 
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LtpidaU :  leprons ;  corercd  with  scnrfy  scales. 
Liber:  the  inner,  fibrous  bark  of  Exogcnons  plants;  p.  152. 
Ligneous,  or  Ugrfose:  woody  in  texture. 
Liffulate:  furnished  with  a  ligulo;  p.  106. 

Lfgule:  the  strap-shaped  corolla  in  many  Compositie,  p.  106,  fig.  220;  the 
little  membranous  appendage  at  the  summit  of  the  leaf-sheatbs  of  most 
Grasses. 
Limb:  the  blade  ot  a  leaf,  petal,  &c. ;  p.  54,  102'. 
Linear:  narrow  and  flat,  the  mai]g^ns  parallel;  p.  58,  fip^.  85. 
Lituate:  marked  with  parallel  lines.    Lineolate:  marked  with  minute  lincf. 
Lingulate,  Linguiform:  tongue-shaped. 
Up:  the  principal  lobes  of  a  bilabiate  corolla  or  calyx,  p.  105 ;  the  odd  and 

peculiar  petal  in  the  Orchis  Pamily. 
Lobe:  any  projection  or  division  (especially  a  rounded  one)  of  a  leaf,  &c. 
Locdlus  (plural  loceUi) :  a*  small  cell,  or  compartment  of  a  cell,  of  an  ovary  oi 

andier. 
LOeular:  relating  to  the  cell  or  compartment  {loeulta)  of  an  ovary,  &c. 
Loadictdal  (deliiscence) :  splitting  down  through  the  middle  of  the  back  of  each 

cell ;  p.  132,  fig.  305. 
tocihta :  a  name  for  the  spikelet  of  Grasses. 

L6maA:  a  pod  which  separates  transversely  into  joints;  p.  131,  fig.  304. 
Lomenidceottg :  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  lomcnt. 
L6rate:  thong-shaped. 

Linate:  crescent-shaped.    Lunulate:  diminutive  of /ima/«. 
LjfreUe :  lyre-shaped ;  a  pinnatifid  leaf  of  an  obovate  or  spatulato  outline,  the 
end-lobe  large  and  roundish,  and  the  lower  lobes  small,  as  in  Winter- 
Cress  and  Radish,  fig.  59. 

Mace:  the  aril  of  the  Nutmeg;  p.  135. 

MdcukUe :  spotted  or  blotched. 

Male  (flowers) :  having  stamens  but  no  pistil. 

Mdmmcse:  brcast^shaped. 

Marceacent :  withering  without  falling  off. 

Marginal:  belonging  to  the  edge  or  margin. 

Marginale :  margined,  with  an  edge  different  from  the  rest. 

Masked:  see  personate. 

Median :  belonging  to  the  middle. 

MedMary:  belonging  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  pith  (meduUa) ;  pithy. 

Medullary  Rtys:  the  silver-grain  of  wood;  p.  151. 

Medullary  Sheath:  a  set  of  ducts  just  around  the  pith ;  p.  151. 

Membranaceous  or  Membranous:  of  the  texture  of  membrane;  thin  and  more  or 

less  translucent. 
Meniscoid:  crcsccnt-shnpcd. 

M^icarp :  one  carpel  of  the  fruit  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant 
Merismatie:  separating  into  parts  by  the  formation  of  partitions  within. 
MAoearp:  the  middle  part  of  a  pericarp,  whep  that  is  distinguishable  into  three 

'  layers;  p.  128. 
3£nophkeum  :  the  middle  or  green  bark. 
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Micropyle:  the  closed  orifice  of  the  seed ;  p.  135. 

Midrib:  the  middle  or  main  rib  of  a  leaf;  p.  55. 

Milk-Vesaels:  p.  148. 

Miniate:  Termilion-colored. 

M&riform :  mitre^haped ;  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  cap. 

MomjMpkoius:  stamens  onifeed  by  their  filaments  into  one  set;  p.  111. 

Mondndrous  (flower) :  having  onlj*  one  stamen ;  p.  112. 

Mondiform :  necklace-shaped ;  a 'cylindrical  body  contracted  at  intemda. 

Monochlamydeoiu :  haying  only  one  fioral  envelope,  i.  e.  calyx  but  no  corolla,  u 

Anemone,  fig  179,  and  Castor-oil  Plant,  fig.  178. 
MonocotyUdonous  (embryo) :  with  only  one  cotyledon ;  p.  16,  137. 
Monocotiftedonous  PlatUt,  p.  150,  192. 

MotUBciaugf  or  Monoioous  (flower) :  having  stamens  or  pistils  only ;  p.  90. 
Mondgymms  (flower) :  having  only  one  pistil,  or  one  style ;  p.  116. 
MoncpHalout  (flower) :  with  the  corolla  of  one  piece ;  p.  101. 
Monopkyllous:  one-leaved,  or  of  one  piece ;  p.  102.  "^ 

MonosipatoM:  a  calyx  of  one  piece;  i.  e.  with  the  sepals  nnited  into  one  body; 

p.  101. 
Moruupdrmoas :  one-seeded. 

Monstrosity:  an  unnatural  deviation  from  the  osnal  stmctore  or  form. 
Morphology:  the  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  forms  which  an  oiigaii 

(say  a  leaf)  may  assume ;  p.  28. 
Mdcronate:  tipped  with  an  abrupt  short  point  (mwcro) ;  p.  60,  fig.  111. 
Mucrdnulate:  tipped  with  a  minute  abrupt  point ;  a  diminutive  of  the  last. 
MM-,  in  composition :  many ;  as 

Midtangular:  many-angled.    MuUic^fiial:  many-headed,  &c. 
Multifarious:  in  many  rows  or  ranks.    MiUtiJid:  many-deft;  p  62. 
Multildadar :  many-celled.    Mukisirial:  in  many  rows. 
MultipU  FruiU,  p.  133. 
MUricate :  beset  with  short  and  hard  points. 
Muriform :  wall-like ;  resembling  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall. 
Muscology:  the  part  of  descriptive  botany  which  treats  of  Mosses  (i.  e.  Miud). 
Muticous:  pointless;  beardless;  unarmed. 
Mycdtium :  the  spawn  of  Fungi ;  i.  e.  the  fiUunents  from  which  Mushrooms,  &c. 

originate. 

Ndpiform:  turnip-shaped;  p.  31,  fig.  57. 

Natural  System:  p.  195. 

Naturalized:  introduced  from  a  foreign  country,  but  growing  perfecdy  wild  ana 

propagating  freely  by  seed. 
Navfeuhr:  boat^haped,  like  the  glumes  of  most  Grasses. 
Necklace-shaped:  looking  like  a  string  of  beads ;  see  moniliform. 
Nectar :  the  honey,  &c.  secreted  by  glands,  or  by  any  part  of  the  corolla. 
Nectariferous :  honey-bearing ;  or  having  a  nectary. 
Nectary:  the  old  name  for  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flower  when  of  unusual 

shape,  especially  when  honey-bearing.    So  the  hollow  spur-shaped  petak  of 

Columbine  were  called  nectaries ;  also  the  curious  long<«lawed  petals  of 

Monkshood,  fig.  186,  &c. 
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NeaBeshaped:  long,  slender,  and  rigid,  like  the  leares  of  Pines ;  p.  68,  fig.  140. 
Nerve:  a  namo  for  the  ribs  or  veins  of  leaves,  when  simple  and  parallel ;  p.  56. 
Nerved:  furnished  with  nerves,  or  simple  and  parallel  ribs  or  veins ;  p.  56,  fig.  84. 
Netted-veined :  famished  with  branching  veins  forming  network;  p.  56,  fig.  83. 
Nodding  (in  Latin  form,  Nutant) :  bending  so  that  the  snmmit  hangs  downward. 
No(k:  a  knot ;  the  "joints  "  of  a  stem,  or  the  part  whence  a  leaf  or  a  pair  of 

leaves  springs ;  p.  40. 
Nffdose:  knotty  or  knobbj.    Nddubae:  famished  with  little  knobs  or  knots. 
Normal :  according  to  rale ;  the  pattern  or  natural  waj  according  to  some  law. 
Notaie:  marked  with  spots  or  lines  of  a  difFeient  color. 
Nucameniaceous :  relating  to  or  resembling  a  small  nut. 
Nuciform :  nut-shaped  or  nut-like.    Nucule :  a  small  nut 
Nudeus:  the  kernel  of  an  omle  (p.  122)  or  seed  (p.  136)  of  a  cell ;  p.  140. 
Nut:  a  hard,  mostly  one-seeded  indeliiscent  fruit;  as  a  chestnat,  batterant. 

acom ;  p.  130,  fig.  299.  * 

NuUet :  a  little  nut ;  or  the  stone  of  a  dfnpe. 

Ob-  (meaning  over  against) :  when  prefixed  to  words,  signifies  inversion ;  as, 

Obeompressed :  flattened  the  opposite  of  the  usual  way. 

Obafrdate:  heart-shaped  with  the  broad  and  notched  end  at  the  apex  instead  of 

tho  base;  p.  60,  fig.  109. 
Obldnceolate :  lance-shapcd  with  the  tapering  point  downwards ;  p.  58,  fig.  91. 
Oblique  :  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  means  unequal-sided. 
Oblong :  from  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  more  or  less  elliptical 

in  outline ;  p.  58,  fig.  87. 
Obdvate:  inversely  ovate,  the  broad  end  upward ;  p.  58,  fig.  93. 
ObioM:  blunt,  or  round  at  the  end ;  p.  60,  fig.  105. 
Obverse:  same  as  inverse. 
Obvolute  (in  the  bud) :  when  the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap  those  of 

the  opposite  one. 
dchreaie :  furnished  with  ochrea,  (boots),  or  stipules  in  the  form  of  sheaths;  as 

in  Polygonum,  p.  69,  fig.  137. 
OchroleiicouB:  yellowish-white ;  dull  cream-color. 
OdO',  eight,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Ocidgynous:  with  eight  pistUs  or  styles. 

OttdmerauM :  its  parts  in  eights.    Oddndrous :  with  eight  stamens,  ftc. 
Ojffhet:  short  branches  next  the  ground  which  take  root ;  p.  38. 
One^rSbbed,  One-nerved,  &c. :  famished  with  only  a  single  rib,  &c.,  &o. 
Opaque,  applied  to  a  snrfoco,  means  dull,  not  shining. 

Op^rculate:  furnished  with  a  lid  or  cover  {operculum),  as  the  capsules  of  Mosses. 
Opposite :  said  of  leaves  and  branches  when  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  from 

each  other  (i.  e.  in  pairs) ;  p.  23,  71.    Stamens  are  opposite  the  petals,  &c. 

when  they  stand  before  them. 
OrbOeular,  OHn'culate:  circular  in  outline  or  nearty  so ;  p.  58. 
Organ :  any  member  of  the  plant,  as  a  leaf,  a  stamen,  &c. ;  p.  1» 
OrgojiM  of  Vegetation,  p.  7  ;  of  Reproduction,  p.  77. 
Organized,  Organic:  p.  1,  158, 159, 162. 
Organic  Qnutituents,  p.  160.     Organic  Stmcture,  p.  143. 
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Orthdhropous  or  Orthdtropal  (ovule  or  seed) :  p.  122,  135,  fig.  270,  274. 
Osseous :  of  a  bony  tcxtaro. 
Oeal:  broadly  elliptical;  p.  88. 

deary :  that  part  of  the  pistil  containing  the  ovules  or  future  seeds ;  p.  86, 116. 
OvcUe :  shaped  like  an  egg  with  the  broader  end  downwards,  or,  in  plane  sur- 
faces, such  as  leaves,  like  the  section  of  an  egg  lengthwise ;  p.  58,  fig.  89. 
Oi-oi'd:  ovate  or  oval  in  a  solid  form. 
Ocule:  the  body  which  is  destined  to  become  a  seed ;  p.  86, 11-6,  122. 

Palea  (plural  pcdecB) :  chaff;  the  inner  husks  of  Grasses ;  the  chaff  or  bracts  os. 
the  receptacle  of  many  CompositaB,  as  Coreopsis,  fig.  220,  and  Sunflower. 

Paleaceous :  furnished  with  chaff,  or  chaffy  in  texture. 

Palmate :'  when  leaflets  or  the  divisions  of  a  leaf  all  spread  from  the  apex  of  the 
petiole,  like  the  hand  with  the  outspread  fingers  ;  p.  167,  fig.  129,  &c. 

Palmaiely  (veined,  lobed,  &c.) :  in  a  palmate  manner;  p.  57,  63,  65. 

Pandun/orm :  fiddle-shaped  (which  see). 

Pdtucle :  an  open  cluster ;  like  a  raceme,  but  more  or  less  compound ;  p.  81, 
fig.  163. 

Panicled,  Paniculate :  arranged  in  panicles,  or  like  a  panicle. 

Papery :  of  about  the  consistence  of  letter-paper. 

Papilionaceoits :  butterfly-shaped ;  applied  to  such  a  corolla  as  thai  of  the  Fte 
and  the  Locust-tree;  p.  105,  fig.  217. 

Papilla  (plural  papillce) :  little  nipple-shaped  protuberances. 

PapCllate,  Papillose:  covered  with  papillae. 

Pappus :  thistle-down.  The  down  crowning  the  acheninm  of  the  Thistle,  and 
other  Compositfe,  represents  the  calyx  ;  so  the  scales,  teeth,  chaff,  as  well 
as  bristles,  or  whatever  takes  the  place  of  the  calyx  in  this  family,  are  called 
the  pappus;  fig.  292-296,  p.  130. 

ParaUeUueined,  or  nerved  (leaves) :  p.  55,  56. 

Pardphyses :  jointed  filaments  mixed  with  the  antheridia  of  Mosses.  (Manual, 
p.  607.) 

Parenchyma :  soft  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  like  the  green  pulp  of  leaves. 

Parietal  (placenta:,  &c.) :  attached  to  the  walls  {parietes)  of  the  ovary  or  pen- 
carp;  p.  119,  120. 

Parted:  separated  or  cleft  into  parts  almost  to  the  base;  p.  62. 

Partial  involucre,  same  as  an  involucd:  partial  petiole^  a  division  of  a  main  leaf- 
stalk or  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet :  partial  pedunde,  a  branch  of  a  peduncle :  par- 
tied  umbdf  an  umbellet,  p.  81 . 

Patent:  spreading;  open.    Patulous:  moderately  spreading. 

Pauci-f  in  composition :  few ;  as  paudflarous,  few-flowered,  &c. 

Pear-shaped:  solid  obovate,  the  shape  of  a  pear. 

Pe'ctinate :  pinnatifid  or  pinnatcly  divided  into  narrow  and  close  divisioiis,.  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Pedate :  like  a  bird's  foot ;  palmate  or  palmately  clefl,  with  the  side  divisions 
again  clefb,  as  in  Viola  pedata,'  &c. 

Pedately  cleflf  lobed,  &c. :  cut  in  a  pedate  way. 

Pedicel :  the  stalk  of  each  particular  flower  of  a  cluster;  p.  78,  fig.  156. 

Pedicdlate,  Pedicdled:  furnished  with  a  pcdiceL 
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P^iunde :  a  flower-stalk,  whether  of  u  single  flower  or  of  a  flower-cluster ;  p.  78. 

Pounded,  Pechinculate :  furnished  with  a  peduncle. 

PelicUe:  shield-shaped:  said  of  a  leaf,  whatever  its  shape,  when  the  petiole  is 

attached  to  the  lower  side,  somewhere  within  the  mar^n  ;  p.  59,  flg.  102, 178. 
Pendent :  hanging.    Pendvdous :  somewhat  hanging  or  drooping. 
Penkillate :  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs,  like  a  painter's  pencil ;  as  the  stig- 
mas of  some  Grasses. 
Penta-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition) :  Ave ;  as 
Peatdffynotis  :  with  Ave  pistils  or  styles  ;  p.  116. 
Pentdmerous :  with  its  parts  in  flves,  or  on  tlie  plan  of  five. 
Pentdndroas :  having  five  stamens  ;  p.  112.     Pentdsttchous :  in  five  ranks. 
Pepo:  a  fruit  like  the  Melon  and  Cucumber;  p.  128. 
Perennial:  lasting  from  year  to  year;  p.  21. 
Perfect  (flower) :  having  both  stamens  and  pistils ;  p.  89. 
Perfdliate:  passing  through  the  leaf,  in  appearance ;  p.  67,  flg.  131,  132. 
Perforate :  pierced  with  holes,  or  with  transparent  dots  resembling  holes,  as  an 

Orange-Icaf. 
P&ianih :  the  leaves  of  the  flower  generally,  especially  when  we  cannot  readily 

distinguish  them  into  calyx  and  corolla ;  p.  85. 
P&icarp :  the  ripened  ovary  ;  the  walls  of  the  fruit ;  p.  127. 
Pericdrpic :  belonging  to  the  pericarp. 

P(frickreth :  the  cluster  of  peculiar  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  fruit^stalk  of  Mosses. 
Periduetial:  belonging  to  the  perichseth. 
Perigdnfum,  Pertgdne:  same  B8  perianth, 
Perigynium :  bodies  around  the  pistil ;  applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  bottle-shaped 

body  which  encloses  the  ovary  of  Sedges,  and  to  the  bristles,  little  scales, 

&c.  of  the  flowers  of  some  other  Cyperacese. 
Perfgynous:  the  petals  and  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx ;  p.  104,  111. 
Peripheric;  around  the  outside,  or  periphery,  of  any  organ. 
P€risperm:  a  name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed  (p.  136). 
Peristome :  tlie  fringe  of  teeth,  &.C.  around  the  orifice  of  the  capsule  of  Mosses. 

(Manual,  p.  607.) 
Persistent :  remaining  beyond  the  period  when  such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  the 

leaves  of  evergreens,  and  the  calyx,  &c.  of  such  flowers  as  remain  during 

the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
Personate:  masked ;  a  bilabiate  corolla  with  a  projection,  or  pahte^  in  the  tr.rout, 

as  of  the  Snapdragon  ;  p.  106,  fig.  210,  211. 
Petal :  a  leaf  of  the  corolla ;  p.  85. 
Petaloid:  petal-like ;  resembling  or  colored  like  petals. 
Pitiole :  a  footstalk  of  a  leaf;  a  leaf-stalk,  p.  54. 
Pelioled,  PetioUtte :  furnished  with  a  petiole. 

Petidlulate :  said  of  a  leaflet  when  raised  on  its  own  partial  leafstalk. 
PhcendgamouSj  or  Phaner&jamous :  plants  bearing  flowers  and  producing  xeeds ; 

same  as  Flowering  Plants  ;  p.  177,  182. 
Phyllddium  (plural  phgllodia)  :  a  leaf  whero  the  blade  is  a  dilated  petiole,  as  in 

New  Holland  Acacias  ;  p.  69. 
Phyllotdxis^  or  Pbyllotary  :  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  ;  p.  71 . 
Phymological  Botany ^  Physiology,  p.  3. 
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Phyton :  a  name  used  to  dcsig^iate  the  pieces  which  by  their  repetition  make  vp 

a  plant,  theoretically,  viz.  a  joint  of  stem  with  its  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves. 
Pili/erous:  bearing  a  slender  bristle  or  hair  (ptium),  or  beset  with  hain. 
Pilose :  hairy ;  clothed  with  soft  slender  hairs. 
Pinna :  a  primary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf,  as  fig. 

130,  p.  66. 
Pinnule :  a  secondary  branch  of  the  petiole  of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf;  p.  66. 
Pinnate  (leaf) :  when  the  leaflets  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common  pe- 
tiole ;  p.  65,  fig.  126-128. 
Pinnately  lobed^  cleft,  parted,  divided,  &c.,  p.  63. 
Pinndtijid:  same  as  pinnately  cleft;  p.  63,  fig.  119. 
Pistil:  the  seed-bearing  organ  of  the  flower ;  p.  86,  116. 
PistilUdium  :  the  body  which  in  Mosses,  Livenvorts,  &c.  answers  to  the  pistil. 
Pitchers,  p.  51,  fig.  79,  80. 

Pith :  the  cellular  centre  of  an  exogenous  stem  ;  p.  150,  151. 
Pitted :  liaving  small  depressions  or  pits  on  the  surface,  as  many  seeds. 
Placenta :  the  surface  or  part  of  the  ovary  to  which  the  ovules  are  attnciicd ; 

p.  118. 
Plaitfd  (in  the  bud) ;  p.  76,  fig.  150 ;  p.  110,  fig  225. 
Plane:  flat,  outspread. 
Plicate :  same  as  plaited. 
Plumose:  feathery;  when  any  slender  body  (such  as  a  bristle  of  a  pappus)  ii 

beset  with  hairs  along  its  sides,  like  tlic  plumes  or  the  beard  on  a  feather. 
PliJtmiJe :  the  little  bud  or  first  shoot  of  a  germinating  plantlet  above  the  cotyle« 

dons  ;  p.  6,  fig.  5 ;  p.  137. 
Pluri-,  in  composition  :  many  or  several ;  as 
Plurifoliolate :  with  several  leaflets  ;  p.  66. 

Pod:  specially  a  legume,  p.  131 ;  also  applied  to  any  sort  of  capsule. 
Pddosjierm :  the  stalk  of  a  seed. 

Pointless:  destitute  of  any  pointed  tip,  such  as  s^mncro,  awn,  acuminmtion,  &c 
Pollen :  the  fertilizing  powder  of  the  anther ;  p.  86,  114. 
Pollen-mass :  applied  to  the  pollen  when  the  grains  aU  cohere  into  a  mass,  as  in 

Milkweed  and  Orchis. 
Poly-  (in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin) :  same  as  muUi-  in  those  of  Latin 

origin,  viz  many ;  as 
Poilyad€lphous :  having  the  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  ban^ 

dies;  p.  112. 
iPolydndrous :  with  numerous  (more  than  20)  stamens  (inserted  on  the  reoep* 

tacle) ;  p.  112. 
PoiycotyUdonous :  having  many  (more  than  two)  cotyledons,  as  Pines ;  p.  17, 

137,  fig.  45,  46. 
Polygamous :  having  some  perfect  and  some  separated  flowers,  on  the  same  or  on 

different  individuals,  as  the  Red  Maple. 
Polygonal:  many-angled. 
Polygynoits:  with  many  pistils  or  styles ;  p.  116. 
Polj^merous :  formed  of  many  parts  of  each  set. 
Polymorphous :  of  several  or  varying  forms. 
PolypHalous:  when  tlie  petals  are  distinct  or  Beparate  (whether  few  or  many); 

p.  103. 
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Pdifph-fiUmB :  many-leaved ;  formed  of  several  distinct  pieces,  as  the  calyx  of 

Sedum,  fig.  168,  Flax,  fig.  174,  &c. 
Poltfs^palous :  same  as  the  last  when  applied  to  the  calyx  ;  p.  103. 
Poiysptfrmous :  many-seeded. 

Pome:  the  apple,  pear,  and  similar  fleshy  fraits  ;  p.  128. 
Porous :  full  of  holes  or  pores. 

Pouch :  the  siiicle  or  short  pod,  as  of  Shepherd's  Purse ;  p.  133. 
PrtEfioration :  same  as  astivation ;  p.  108. 
Pra/olt'ation:  same  as  vernation  ;  p.  75. 
PrtBm&rse :  ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off. 

Prickles :  sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming  off  with  it,  as  of  the  Rose;  p.  39. 
Prickiff  :  bearing  prickles,  or  sharp  projections  like  them. 
Prfmine:  the  outer  coat  of  the  covering  of  the  ovule  ;  p.  124. 
Prim<frdial :  earliest  formed ;  primordial  leaves  arc  the  first  nf^'^r  the  cotyledons. 
Prismdtic :  prism-shaped ;  having  tlirce  or  more  angles  boundii.^  flat  or  hollowed 

sides. 
Process  :  any  projection  from  the  surface  or  edge  of  a  body. 
Procumbent:  trailing  on  the  ground;  p-  37. 
Produced :  extended  or  projecting,  as  the  upper  sepal  of  a  Larkspur  is  produced 

above  into  a  spur;  p.  91,  fig.  183. 
ProUferous  (literally,  bearing  offspring)  *  where  a  new  branch  rises  from  an 

older  one,  or  one  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  out  of  another,  as  in  Filago 

Gennanica,  &c. 
Prostrate :  lying  flat  on  the  ground. 
Pntleine  :  a  vegetable  product  containing  nitrogen ;  p.  165. 
Prdtoplasm  :  the  soft  nitrogenous  lining  or  contents  of  cells ,  p.  165. 
Pruinose,  Prmnate:  frosted  ;  covered  with  a  powder  like  hoar-frost. 
Pub^nUent:  covered  with  fine  and  short,  almost  imperceptible  down. 
Pubescent :  hairy  or  downy,  especially  with  fine  and  soft  hairs  or  pubescence. 
Pulverulent,  or  Puloeraceous :  dusted ;  covered  with  fine  powder,  or  what  looks 

like  such. 
Piilvinate :  cushioned,  or  shaped  like  a  cushion. 
Punctate :  dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or  what  look  as  such  (as  the  leaves  of 

St.  JohnVwort  and  the  Orange),  or  with  minute  projecting  dots. 
Pungent :  very  hard,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  prickly-pointed. 
Putdmen :  the  stone  of  a  drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  p.  128. 
Pyramidal :  shaped  like  a  pyramid. 

Pyr€ne,  Pyr^na:  a  seed-like  nutlet  or  stone  of  a  small  drupe. 
Pyxis,  Pyxidium :  a  pod  opening  round  horizontally  by  a  lid ;  p.  133,  fig.  298, 311. 

Quadri-,  in  words  of  Latin  origin  :  four ;  as 

QuadrdngUiar:  fonr-ftngled.     Qfutdri/oliate :  four-leaved. 

Qfiddrijid:  four-cleft;  p  62. 

Qmi€mate  •  in  fours.     Qjiiinate :  in  fives. 

Qfuncuncial:  in  a  quincunx  ;  when  the  parts  in  axstivntion  are  five,  two  of  them 

outside,  two  inside,  and  one  half  out  and  half  in,  as  shown  in  the  calyx^ 

fig.  224. 
QfttmupU:  five-fold. 
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Race:  a  mnrked  variety  which  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed  ;  p.  174. 
Raceme :  a  flower-cluster,  with  one-flowered  pedicels  arranged  along  the  sides  of 

a  general  peduncle ;  p.  78,  fig.  156. 
Racemose :  bearing  racemes,  or  raceme-like. 
Rachis :  see  rhachia. 
Radial:  belonging  to  the  ray. 

Rddiate,  or  Radiant:  furnished  with  ray-flowers  ;  p.  107, 
Rddical:  belonging  to  the  root,  or  apparently  coming  from  the  iDot. 
RddicarU :  rooting,  taking  root  on  or  above  the  ground,  like  the  stems  of  Tram* 

pet-Creeper  and  Poison-Ivy. 
BiSdicels:  little  roots  or  rootlets. 
Radicle :  the  stem-part  of  the  embryo,  the  lower  end  of  which  forms  the  root ;  p 

6,  fig.  4,  &c. ;  p.  137. 
Rameal:  belonging  to  a  branch.    Ramose :  full  of  branches  (rami). 
Rdmtdose:  full  of  branchlets  (ramuli). 
Raphe :  see  rhaphe, 
Ray:  the  marginal  flowers  of  a  head  (as  of  Coreopsis,  p.  107,  fig.  219)  or  clnstet 

(as  of  Hydrangea,  fig.  167),  when  different  from  the  rest,  especially  when 

lignlate,  and  diverging  (like  rays  or  sunbeams) ;  the  branches  of  an  umbel, 

which  diverge  from  a  centre ;  p.  79. 
Receptacle:  the  axis  or  support  of  a  flower;  p.  86,  124 ;  the  common  axis  or 

support  of  a  head  of  flowers ;  fig.  230. 
Redincd:  turned  or  curved  downwards ;  nearly  recumbent. 
Recurved:  curved  outwards  or  backwards. 

Reduplicate  (in  ssstivation) :  valvate  with  the  mai^ns  tamed  outwards,  p.  109. 
Re  flexed :  bent  outwards  or  backwards. 
Refracted:  bent  suddenly,  so  as  to  appear  broken  at  the  bend. 
Regular:  all  the  parts  similar;  p.  89. 
R^niform:  kidney-shaped  ;  p.  58,  fig.  100. 
Repdnd:  wavy-margined ;  p.  62,  fig.  115 
Repent :  creeping,  i.  e.  prostrate  and  rooting  underneath. 
Rtfplum :  the  persistent  frame  of  some  pods  (as  of  Prickly  Poppy  and  Cress), 

after  the  valves  &11  away. 
Reproduction^  organs  of:  all  that  pertains  to  the  flower  and  fruit;  p.  76. 
Restipinate :  inverted,  or  appearing  as  if  upside  down,  or  reversed. 
Reticulated :  the  veins  forming  network,  as  in  fig.  50,  83. 
Retroflexed :  bent  backwards  ;  same  as  reflexed. 
Retiise :  blunted ;  the  apex  not  only  obtuse,  but  somewhat  indented ;  p.  60, 

fig.  107. 
R^voluie :  rolled  backwards,  as  the  margins  of  many  leaves  ;  p.  76. 
Rhachis  (the  backbone) :  the  axis  of  a  spike,  or  other  body ;  p.  78. 
Rhaphe :  the  continuation  of  the  seed-stalk  along  the  side  of  an  anatropoos  ovule 

(p.  123)  or  seed  ;  fig.  273,  r,  319  and  320,  6. 
Rhdpkides:  crystals,  especially  needle-shaped  ones,  in  the  tissues  of  plants. 
Rhizdma :  a  rootstock  ;  p.  40,  fig.  64  -  67. 

Rhombic :  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomb.    Rhomhoidal :  approaching  that  shape. 
Rib :  the  principal  piece,  or  one  of  the  principal  pieces,  of  the  framework  of  a 

leaf,  p.  55 ;  or  any  similar  elevated  line  along  a  body. 
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Bing :  tn  elastic  band  on  the  spore-caaes  of  Ferns.     (Mannal,  p.  587,  plate  9» 

fig.  2,  3.) 
RCngent:  grinning;  gaping  open;  p.  102,  fig.  209. 
Soot,  p.  28. 
Root-hairs,  p.  31,  149. 

Rootlets :  small  roots,  or  root-branches  ;  p.  29. 

Rootstock :  root-like  trunks  or  portions  of  stems  on  or  nnder  groand ;  p.  40. 
Rosaceous :  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose. 
Rost^Uate:  bearing  a  small  beak  {wsteUum), 
Rdstrate:  bearing  a  beak  {rostrum)  or  a  prolonged  appendage. 
RSsvilate :  in  a  regular  cluster  of  spreading  leaves,  resembling  a  fall  or  doable 

rose,  as  the  leaves  of  Houseleek,  &c. 
Rotate:  wheel-shaped  :  p.  1 01,  fig.  204,  205. 
Rofitnd :  rounded  or  roundish  in  outline. 

Rudimentary :  imperfectly  developed,  or  in  an  early  state  of  development. 
Riigose :  wrinkled,  roughened  with  wrinkles. 
Rdminated  (albumen) :  penetrated  with  irregular  channels  or  portions  filled  with 

softer  matter,  as  a  nutmeg. 
Rdneinate :  coarsely  saw-toothed  or  cut,  the  pointed  teeth  turned  towards  the 

base  of  the  leaf,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Dandelion. 
Runner :  a  slender  and  prostrate  branch,  rooting  at  the  end,  or  at  the  joints,  as 

of  a  Strawberry,  p.  38. 

Sac  :  any  closed  membrane,  or  a  deep  purse-«haped  cavity. 

Sdgitiate :  arrowhead-shaped ;  p.  59,  fig.  95. 

Salcer-shaped,  or  Salver-form :  with  a  border  spreading  at  right  angles  to  a  slen- 
der tube,  as  the  corolla  of  Phlox,  p.  101,  fig.  208,  202. 

Samdra :  a  wing-fruit,  or  key,  as  of  Maple,  p.  5,  fig.  1,  Ash,  p.  131,  fig.  300,  and 
Elm,  fig.  301. 

Sdmaroid:  like  a  samara  or  key-fruit. 

Sap:  the  juices  of  plants  generally.  Ascending  or  crude  sap;  p.  161,  168. 
Elaborated  sap,  that  which  has  been  digested  or  assimilated  by  the  plaat ; 
p.  162,  169. 

Sdrcocarp :  the  fieshy  part  of  a  stone-fruit,  p.  128. 

Sarmentdeeous :  bearing  long  and  flexible  twigs  (sarmenis),  either  spreadii^g  or 
procumbent 

Sauf-tooiked :  see  serrate. 

Scdbrous :  rough  or  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Scaldriform :  with  cross-bands,  resembling  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

Scales  :  of  buds,  p.  22,  50  ;  of  bulbs,  &c.,  p.  40,  46,  50. 

Scaly :  furnished  with  scales,  or  scale-like  in  texture ;  p.  46,  &c. 

Scandent :  climbing ;  p.  37. 

Scape :  a  peduncle  rising  from  the  groand,  or  near  it,  as  of  the  stemlcM  Violeti, 
the  Bloodroot,  &c. 

Scdpijbrm:  scape-like. 

Scar  of  the  seed,  p.  135.     Leaf-ocars^  p.  21 . 

Scdrious  or  Scariose ;  thin,  dry,  and  membranous. 

SiMJbrm:   resembling  sawdust. 
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Sctirpioid  or  Scorpimdal :  curred  or  circinate  at  the  end,  like  the  tul  of  a  8co^ 
pion,  as  the  inflorescence  of  Heliotrope. 

ScrobicttlcUe :  pitted;  excavated  into  shallow  pits. 

Scurf,  Scurfiness :  minute  scales  on  the  surfiice  of  many  leaves,  as  of  Goosefoot, 
Biiflfalo-berry,  &c. 

SaUate:  buckler-shaped. 

ScutifUate,  or  Scutelliform :  saucer-shaped  or  platter-shaped. 

S€cund:  one-sided ;  i.  e.  where  flowers,  leaves,  &c.  are  all  turned  to  one  sidft. 

Seciindins :  the  inner  coat  of  the  ovule ;  p.  124. 

Seed,  p.  134.     Seed-coats,  p.  134.     Seed-oessel,  p.  127. 

Segment :  a  subdivision  or  lobe  of  any  cleft  body. 

Segregate :  separated  from  each  other. 

Setni'  (in  compound  words  of  Latin  oripn) :  half;  as 

Semi-adherent,  as  the  calyx  or  ovary  of  Purslane,  fig.  214.  Semiconhite:  half- 
heart-shaped.     iSemt/Mfwr;  like  a  half-moon.    iSffniOMif« .«  half-ovate,  &c. 

Seminal:  relating  to  the  seed.     Seminfferous :  seed-bearing. 

Senqmvirent :  evei^reen. 

Sepal :  a  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx  ;  p.  85.  . 

S€palaid:  sepal-like.    Sepaline :  rekting  to  the  sepals. 

Separated  Floicers :  those  having  stamens  or  pistils  only ;  p.  89. 

Septate:  divided  by  partitions  (septa). 

S^ptenate :  with  parts  in  sevens. 

Septiddal:  where  a  pod  in  dehiscence  splits  through  the  partitions,  dividing 
each  into  two  layers ;   p.  132,  fig.  306. 

Septiferous:  bearing  the  partition. 

Septifragal:  where  the  valves  of  a  pod  in  dehiscence  break  away  fix>m  the  par- 

titions ;  p.  132. 
Septum  (plural  septa) :  a  partition,  as  of  a  pod,  &c 
Serial,  or  Seriate:  in  rows ;  as  biserial,  in  two  rows,  &c. 
Sericeous:  silky  ;  clothed  with  satiny  pubescence. 
Serotinous :  happening  late  in  the  season. 
Serrate,  or  Serrated:  the  margin  cut  into  teeth  {serratwres)  pointing  forwai^/ 

p.  61,  fig.  112. 
S&ndate :  same  as  the  last,  but  with  fine  teeth. 
Sessile :  sitting ;'  without  any  stalk,  as  a  leaf  destitute  of  petiole,  or  an  anther 

destitute  of  filament. 
Seta :  a  bristle,  or  a  slender  body  or  appendage  resembling  a  bristle. 
Setdeeous:  bristle-like.     Sdi/orm :  bristle-shaped. 
Setigerous:  bearing  bristles.    Setose:  beset  with  bristles  or  bristly  hairs. 
Sex:  six;  in  composition.     Sexangular:  six-angled,  &c. 
Sheath :  the  base  of  such  leaves  as  those  of  Qrasses,  which  are 
Sfieathing :  wrapped  round  the  stem. 
Shield-shaped:  same  as  scutate,  or  as  peltate,  p.  59. 
Shrub,  p.  21. 

Sigmoid/  curved  in  two  directions,  like  the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  stgima. 
Siliculose:  bearing  a  silicle,  or  a  frnlt  resembling  it. 
Silicle:  a  pouch,  or  short  pod  of  the  Cress  Family;  p.  133. 
Silique :  a  tongcr  pod  of  the  Cress  Family  ;  p.  133,  fig.  310. 
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Sdiquote :  bearing  siliqnos  or  pods  which  resemble  sUiques. 

Silky:  glossy  with  a  octfit  of  fine  and  soft,  close-pressed,  straight  hairs. 

Silver-^rain  of  wood ,  p.  151. 

Silvertf :  shining  white  or  bluish-gray,  osnally  from  a  silky  pnbescenoe. 

Simple :  of  one  piece ;  opposed  to  compound. 

Sinistrorse :  turned  to  the  left. 

Sinuate:  strongly  wavy ;  witli  the  margin  alternately  bowed  inwards  and  out- 
wards; p.  62,  fig.  116. 

Sinus :  a  recess  or  bay ;  the  re-entering  angle  or  space  between  two  lobes  or  pro- 
jections. 

Sleep  of  Plants  (so  called),  p.  170. 

Soboliferous :  bearing  shoots  from  near  the  ground. 

SoUtartf:  single;  not  associated  with  others. 

Sorus  (plural  sort) :  the  proper  name  of  a  fruit-dot  of  Ferns. 

Spadix:  a  fleshy  spike  of  flowers ;  p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Spalhaceous :  resembling  or  furnished  with  a 

Spathe:  a  bract  which  inwraps  an  inflorescence;  p.  80,  fig.  162. 

Spdtuiate,  or  Spathulale :  shaped  like  a  spatula ;  p.  58,  fig.  92. 

Special  Movements,  p.  170. 

Species f  p.  173. 

Specific  Character,  p.  181.     Specific  Names,  p.  179. 

Spieate:  belonging  to  or  disposed  in  a  spike. 

Spfcijbrm :  in  shape  resembling  a  spike. 

Spike  :  an  inflorescence  like  a  raceme,  only  the  flowers  are  sessile ;  p.  80,  fig.  16QL 

Spikeiet:  a  small  or  a  secondary  spike ;  the  inflorescence  of  Grasses. 

Spine  :  a  thorn  ;  p.  39. 

Spindle-shaped'  tapering  to  each  end,  like  a  radish  ;  p.  31,  fig.  59. 

Spinescent :  tipped  by  or  degenerating  into  a  thorn. 

Spinoee,  or  Spiniftrous :  Uiomy . 

Spiral  arrangement  ofleaceSy  p.  72.     Spiral  vessds  or  ducts,  p.  148. 

Spordngia,  or  Spdrocarps :  spore-cases  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c. 

Spore  :  a  body  resulting  from  the  fructification  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  in  them 

taking  the  place  of  a  seed. 
Spffnde:  same  as  a  spore,  or  a  small  spore. 
Spur :  any  projecting  appendage  of  the  flower,  looking  like  a  spur,  as  that  of 

Larkspur,  fig.  183. 
Sputmitte,  Sqitamose,  or  Squamaceous:  furnished  with  scales  {squamas). 
Squam^Uate  or  Squdmdose:  furnished  with  little  scales  (squamdim  or  squamulcs). 
Squdmijbrm :  shaped  like  a  scale. 
Squarrose:  where  scales,  leaves,  or  any  appendages,  are  spreading  widely  finoin 

the  axis  on  which  they  are  thickly  set. 
Squdrrnlose:  diminutive  of  a^uamiMe;  slightly  squarrose. 
Stalk :  the  stem, 'petiole,  peduncle,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Stamen,  p.  86,  111. 

Staminaie:  furnished  with  stamens;  p.  89.     Staminenl:  relating  to  the  stamens 
Staminddium :  an  abortive  stamen,  or  other  body  resembling  a  sterile  stamen. 
Standard:  the  npper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla;  p.  105,  fig.  217,  218,  a. 
Starch:  a  well-known  vegetable  product;  p.  163. 
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Station :  the  particular  place,  or  kind  of  situation,  in  which  a  plant  natorallj 

occurs.  • 

StdUate,  Sl^lular:  starry  or  star-like;  where  seTeral  similar  parts  spread  oat 

from  a  common  centre,  like  a  star. 
Stem,  p.  36,  &c. 

Stemless :  destitute  or  apparently  destitute  of  stem. 
Sterile :  ban^n  or  imperfect ;  p.  89. 

Stiffma :  the  part  of  the  pistil  which  receives  the  pollen ;  p.  87. 
Stiffmdtic,  or  StigmcUose :  belonging  to  the  stigma. 
Stipe  (Latin  stipes)  •  the  stalk  of  a  pistil,  &c.,  when  it  has  any ;  the  stem  of  a 

Mushroom. 
Stipd:  a  stipule  of  a  leaflet,  as  of  the  Bean,  &c. 
Slip^tlate:  furnished  with  stipels,  as  the  Bean  and  some  other  Legnminoos 

plants. 
Stfpitate:  furnished  with  a  stipe,  as  the  pistil  of  Cleome,  fig.  276. 
Stipulate:  furnished  with  stipules. 

Stipules:  the  appendages  one  each  side  of  the  base  of  certain  leaves ;  p.  69* 
Stolons :  trailing  or  reclined  and  rooting  shoots ;  p.  37. 
StUoniferous :  producing  stolons. 

Stomate  (Latin  Ktoma,  plural  stomata) :  the  breathing-pores  of  leaves,  &c. ;  p.  156. 
Strap-shaped:  long,  flat,  and  narrow;  p.  106. 
Striate,  or  Striated:  marked  with  slender  longitudinal  grooves  or  chanQi'l» 

(Latin  strice). 
Strict :  close  and  narrow ;  straight  and  narrow. 

StrigiUosej  Str^oee :  beset  with  stout  and  apprcssed,  scale-like  or  rigid  bristles. 
Strobildceous :  relating  to,  or  resembling  a 
StitJbile :  a  multiple  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  head,  as  that  of  the  Hop  and 

of  the  Pine;  fig.  314,  p.  133. 
Strdphiole:  same  as  caruncle.    Strophiolate :  fumisiied  with  a  strophiole. 
Struma :  a  wen  ;  a  swelling  or  protuberance  of  any  organ. 
Style :  a  part  of  the  pistil  which  bears  the  stigma  ;  p.  86. 
Stylopddium:  an  epigynous  disk,  or  an  enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  style, 

found  in  Umbelliferous  and  some  other  plants. 
Sub-,  as  a  prefix :  about,  nearly,  somewhat ;  as  subeordate,  slightly  cordate :  tub' 

serrate^  slightly  serrate  :  subaxillary,  just  beneath  the  axil,  &c.,  &c 
Siiberose:  corky  or  cork-like  in  texture. 
Subdass,  p.  177,  183.    Suborder,  p.  176.     Subtrihe,  p.  177. 
StSmlate :  awl-shaped ;  tapering  from  a  broadish  or  thickish  base  to  a  sharf^ 

point ;  p.  68. 
Succulent :  juicy  or  pulpy. 

Suckers:  shoots  from  subterranean  branches ;  p.  37. 
Suffrut€scent :  slightly  shrubby  or  woody  at  the  base  only ;  p.  36. 
Sugar,  p.  163. 

Sulcate :  grooved  longitudinally  with  deep  furrows. 
Supemumetxinf  Buds:  p.  26. 

Sup&vdute:  plaited  and  convolute  in  bud ;  p.  110,  fig.  225. 
Supra-axiUarg :  borne  above  the  axil,  as  some  bnd.s ;  p.  26,  fig.  52. 
Supra-decompound:  many  times  compounded  or  divided. 
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l^treuhm:  prodndng  sscken,  or  shoots  resembling  them. 

Su^>ended:  banging  down.    Suspended  ovules  or  seeds  hang  from  the  yery 

summit  of  the  oell  which  contains  them;  p.  122,  fig.  269. 
SUtural:  belonging  or  relating  to  a  suture. 

^ittiire;  the  lino  of  junction  of  contiguous  parts  grown  together ;  p.  117. 
Sword-shaped:  vertical  leaves  with  acute  parallel  edges,  tapering  above  to  a 

point ;  as  those  of  Iris,  fig.  133. 
Symmetrical  Flower:  similar  in  the  number  of  parts  of  each  set;  p.  89. 
Sjfndntharous,  or  Syngeneaout:  where  stamens  are  united  by  their  antherB ;  p.  1 12, 

fig.  229. 
Sjfncdqma  (fruit  or  pistil) :  composed  of  several  carpels  consolidated  into  one. 
System^  p.  195. 
Systematie  Botany :  the  study  of  plants  after  their  kinds ;  p.  3. 

Taper-pointed:  same  as  acvminate ;  p.  60,  fig.  103. 

Tap-root:  a  root  with  a  stout  tapering  body ;  p.  32. 

TcLwny :  dull  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

Tcuafnomy:  the  part  of  Botany  which  treats  of  classification. 

T6ymen :  a  name  for  the  inner  seed-coat. 

Tendril:  a  thread-shaped  body  used  for  climbing,  p.  38:  it  is  either  a  branch, 

as  in  Viiginia  Creeper,  fig.  62 ;  or  a  part  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Pea  and  Vetch* 

fig.  127. 
Tirde:  long  and  round ;  same  as  cylindrical,  only  it  may  taper. 
T&mirud:  borne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  extremity  or  summit. 
Tenmndlogy :  the  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of  technical  terms ;  same  as 

glossology. 
T&nate:  in  threes;  p.  66.     Temaidy:  in  a  temate  way. 
Testa:  the  outer  (and  usually  the  harder)  coat  or  shell  of  the  seed;  p.  134. 
Tetra-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition) :  four;  as, 
Tetraedocous :  of  four  cocci  or  carpels. 
Tetratbjfnamous :  where  a  flower  has  six  stamens,  two  of  them  shorter  than  the 

other  four,  as  in  Mustard,  p.  92,  112,  fig.  188. 
Tetrdgonal:  four-angled.     Tetrdgynotis :  with  four  pistils  or  styles ;  p.  116. 
Tetrdmerous :  with  its  parts  or  sets  in  fours. 
Tetrdndrous:  with  four  stamens;  p.  112. 
Theca :  a  case ;  the  cells  or  lobes  of  the  anther. 
Thorn  :  see  spine ;  p.  39. 
Thread-shaped:  slender  and  round,  or  roundish  like  a  thread ;  as  the  filament  of 

stamens  generally. 
Throat:  the  opening  or  goige  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  &c.,  where  the  border 

and  the  tube  join,  and  a  little  below. 
Thyrse  or  Thyrsue :  a  compact  and  pyramidal  panicle ;  p.  81. 
T6mentose :  clothed  with  matted  woolly  hairs  {tomentvm). 
Thngue-shaped :  long,  flat,  but  thickish,  and  blunt. 
Toothed:  furnished  with  teeth  or  short  projections  of  any  sort  on  the  maigin, 

used  especially  when  these  are  sharp,  like  saw-teeth,  and  do  not  point  for. 

wards;  p.  61,  fig.  113. 
J^  shaped:  shaped  like  a  top,  or  a  cone  with  its  apex  downwards. 

20* 
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Tdroscy  T&rulose:  knobby ;  where  a  cylindrical  body  is  swollen  at  intenralt. 

Torus:  tho  receptacle  of  the  flower;  p.  86,  124. 

Tree,  p.  21. 

Tri-,  in  composition :  three ;  as 

Triad^phous:  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  three  bandies;  p.  112. 

Tridndrom :  where  the  flower  has  three  stamens  ;  p.  112. 

Tribe y  p.  176. 

Trichdtonums :  three-foiiied.     Tricdcanu :  of  three  cocci  or  roundish  carpels. 

Trixxhr;  having  three  colors.     Trictfsiaie:  having  three  ribs. 

Tricdspidate :  three-pointed.     Trid^ntate:  three-toothed. 

Triennial .'  lasting  for  three  years. 

Trifdrious :  in  three  vertical  rows ;  looking  three  ways. 

Trfjid:  three-cleft;  p.  62. 

TnfdlicUe :  three-kiived.     Trifdidate :  of  three  leaflets  ;  p.  66. 

Tri/vrcate:  three-forked.     Trtyonous:  three-angled,  or  triangular. 

Trigynous:  with  three  pistils  or  styles ;  p.  116.    Trijugale:  in  three  pairs  Ot^)* 

Tritdbedy  or  Trilobate :  three-lobed ;  p.  62. 

Trildcuhr:  three-celled,  as  the  pistils  or  pods  in  fig.  225-227. 

Trimerous:  with  its  parts  in  threes,  as  Trillium,  fig.  189. 

Trin&vate :  three-nerved,  or  with  three  slender  ribs. 

TricBcious :  where  there  are  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  different  indi- 
viduals ;  as  in  Red  Maple. 

Tripdrtible :  separable  into  three  pieces.     TripdrtiU :  three-parted ;  p.  62. 

Trip&lalous :  having  three  petals ;  as  in  fig.  189. 

Triphibious:  -throe-leaved  ;  composed  of  three  pieces. 

Tripinnate :  thrice  pinnate ;  p.  66.     Tripinndlifid :  thrice  pinnately  cleft ;  p.  64. 

Triple-ribbed,  Triple-nerved,  &c. :  where  a  midrib  branches  into  three  near  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Sunflower. 

Triqu€lrous :  sharply  three-angled ;  and  especially  with  the  sides  concave,  like  a 
bayonet. 

Tris&ial,  or  Triseriate:  in  three  rows,  under  each  other. 

Trislichous :  in  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular  ranks. 

Tristigmdtic,  or  TrisKgmaiose:  having  three  stigmas. 

Trisukate:  three-grooved. 

Trit^mate :  three  times  temate  ;  p.  67. 

Trivial  Name :  the  specific  name. 

Trochlear:  pulley-shaped. 

Trumpet-shaped:  tubular,  enbuged  at  or  towards  the  summit^  as  the  corolla  ot 
Trumpet-Creeper. 

TVuncate :  as  if  cut  ofi^  at  the  top ;  p.  60,  fig.  106. 

Tube,  p.  102. 

Trunk :  the  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a  stem  or  tree. 

Tuber:  a  thickened  portion  of  a  subterranean  stem  or  branch,  provided  with  eyes 
(buds)  on  the  sides  ;  as  a  potato,  p-  43,  fig.  68. 

Tdberde:  a  small  excrescence. 

Tuberded,  or  Tuberculate :  bearing  excrescences  or  pimples. 

Tiiberous :  resembling  a  tuber.     Tuberiferous :  bearing  tubers. 

Tabular:  hollow  and  of  an  elongated  form;  hollowed  like  a  pipe. 
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Tumid:  swollen;  somewhat  inflated. 

Tunicate :  coated ;  invested  mith  layers,  as  an  onion ;  p.  46. 

Tiirbinate :  top-shaped.     Turgid:  thick  as  if  swollen. 

Twrio  (plural  twn:ine8) :  young  shoots  or  suckers  springing  out  of  the  ground ;  as 

Asparagus-shoots . 
Turnip-shaped:  broader  than  high,  narrowed  below ;  p.  32,  fig.  57. 

Tiffin :  in  pairs  (sec  geminate),  as  the  flowers  of  Linnsea 
Twining :  ascending  by  coiling  round  a  support,  like  the  Hop ;  p.  37. 
Typical :  well  expressing  the  characteristics  of  a  species,  genus,  &c. 

Umbel:  the  umbrella-like  form  of  inflorescence ;  p.  79,  fig.  159. 

Umhdlate :  in  umbels.     Umbelliferous :  bearing  umbels. 

IMellet :  a  secondary  or  partial  umbel ;  p.  81. 

UmbUicate :  depressed  in  the  centre,  like  the  ends  of  an  apple. 

f/wbonate :  bossed  ;  furnished  with  a  low,  rounded  projection  like  a  boss  (umbo)' 

Ui^brdcHliform ;  umbrella-shaped,  like  a  Mushroom,  or  the  top  of  tlie  style  of 

Sarracenia. 
Unarmed :  destitute  of  spines,  prickles,  and  the  like. 
Uncinate :  hook-shaped ;  hooked  over  at  the  end. 
Under-shrub  :  partially  shrubby,  or  a  very  low  shrub. 
Undulate :  wavy,  or  wavy -margined ;  p.  62. 
UnequaUy  pinnate :  pinnate  with  an  odd  number  of  leaflets ;  p.  65. 
UnguCculate:  furnished  with  a  claw  (unguis) ;  p.  102,  i.  e.  a  narrow  base,  as  the 

petals  of  a  Rose,  where  the  claw  is  very  short,  and  those  of  Piuks  (fig.  900), 

where  the  claw  is  very  long. 
Uni-f  in  compound  words  :  one ;  as 
UniJUSrous:  one-flowered.     Uni/dliate:  one-leaved. 
Unifdiiolate:  of  one  leaflet;  p.  66.     Unijugate:  of  one  pair. 
Unildbiate:  one-lipped.     Unilateral:  one-sided. 

Unildcular:  one-celled,  as  the  pistil  in  fig.  261,  and  the  anther  in  fig.  238,  239. 
UnidvukUe:  having  only  one  ovule,  as  in  fig.  213,  and  fig.  267-269. 
Ums^rial :  in  one  horizontal  row. 

Unisexual:  having  stamens  or  pistils  only,  as  in  Moonsced,  flg.  176,  177,  &c. 
Unicalved:  a  pod  of  only  one  piece  after  dehiscence,  as  fig.  253. 
Urc^dlate:  urn-shaped. 

tftrieie :  a  small,  thin-walled,  one-seeded  fruit,  as  of  Goosefoot ;  p.  130,  fig.  350. 
Utricular :  like  a  small  bladder. 

Vdgifiaie:  sheathed,  surrounded  by  a  "heath  (vagina). 

Valve :  one  of  the  pieces  (or  doors)  into  which  a  dehiscent  pod,  or  any  similar 

body,  splits ;  p.  131,  114. 
Valvaie,  Vdlvular :  opening  by  valves.     Valrate  in  sastivation,  p.  109. 
Variety,  p.  174,  177. 

Vdscular:  containing  vessels,  or  consisting  of  vessels,  such  as  ducts ;  p.  146,  148. 
Vcudled:  arched  ;  same  an  fornicate. 
Vegetable  Physiology,  p.  3. 

Veil :  the  calyptra  of  Mosses.     (Manual,  p.  607  ) 
Veins :  the  small  ribs  or  branches  of  the  framework  of  leaves,  &c.;  p.  55. 
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Veined,  Veiny:  furnished  with  evident  yeins.     VanleBs:  destitute  of  veins. 

VeinUis :  the  smaller  ramifications  of  veins. 

Velate :  furnished  with  a  veil. 

VeliUinou8 :  velvety  to  the  touch. 

Venation :  the  veining  of  leaves,  &c. ;  p.  55. 

TVnose ;  veiny ;  furnished  with  conspicuous  veins. 

Ventral:  belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple  pistil,  or  other  oigan,  which  looks 

towards  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  opposite  of  dorsal ;  as  the 
Ventral  Sutun,  p,  117. 

V^ntricose :  inflated  or  swelled  out  on  one  side. 
Vdfnulose :  furnished  with  veinlets. 
Vermicular :  shaped  like  worms. 

Vernation :  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud ;  p.  75. 
V&nicoae :  the  surface  appearing  as  if  varnished. 
V&rucose :  warty ;  beset  with  little  projections  like  warts. 
V&aatile:  attached  by  one  point,  so  that  it  may  swing  to  and  fro,  as  the  anthers 

of  the  Lily  and  Evening  Primrose ;  p.  113,  fig.  234. 
Vertex :  same  as  the  apex. 

Vifrtical :  upright ;  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  lengthwise. 
Verticil:  a  whorl ;  p.  71.     Verticillate :  whorled;  p.  71,  75,  Ag.  148. 
Vifsicle :  a  little  bladder.    Embryonal  Veaide,  p.  139.     Vesicular :  bladdery. 
Vessels:  ducts,  &c ;  p.  146,  148. 
VixiUary,  Vexillar:  relating  to  the 

VexWvm:  the  standard  of  a  papilionaceous  flower;  p.  105,  fig.  218,  s. 
V^hse:  shaggy  with  long  and  soft  hairs  (villosity.) 
Vimineous:  producing  slender  twigs,  such  as  those  used  for  wicker-woik. 
Vine :  any  trailing  or  climbing  stem ;  as  a  Grape-vine. 
Virtfscent,  Viridescent :  greenish ;  turning  green. 
VCrgate:  wand-shaped,  as  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  twig. 
Viscous,  Viscid:  having  a  glutinous  surfiice. 
Vitta  (plural  vitUx) :  the  oil-tubes  of  the  fruit  of  Umbellifern. 
Vdduble:  twining,  as  the  stem  of  Hops  and  Beans ;  p.  37. 

Wavy :  the  surface  or  mai^gin  alternately  convex  and  concave ;  p.  62. 

Waxy:  resembling  beeswax  in  texture  or  appearance. 

Wedge-shaped:  broad  above,  and  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  a  nanow  basei 

p.  58,  fig.  94. 
Wheel-shaped:  see  rotate;  p.  102,  fig.  204,  205. 
Whorl,   Whorled:  when  leaves,  &c.  are  arranged  in  a  drde  round  the  stem, 

p.  71,  75,  fig.  148. 
Wing:  any  membranous  expansion.     Wings  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  p.  105. 
Winged:  furnished  with  a  wing;  as  the  fruit  of  Ash  and  Elm,  fig.  300,  301. 
Woodf  p.  145.     Woody:  of  the  texture  or  consisting  of  wood. 
Woody  Fibre,  or  Wood-Cells,  p.  146. 
Woolly:  clothed  with  long  and  entangled  soft  hairs ;  as  the  leaves  of  Mullein. 

THE   END. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  botanical  classes  and  Le^ntiers 
generally  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  plants  of  this  counirj 
than  is  the  Manned,  and  one  which  includes  the  common  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  native  species.  It  is  made  more  concise  and  simple, 
1.  by  the  use  of  somewhat  less  technical  language ;  2.  by  the  omis- 
sion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  more  recondite  and,  for  the  present 
purpose,  less  essential  characters ;  and  also  of  most  of  the  obscure, 
insignificant,  or  rare  plants  which  students  will  not  be  apt  to  meet 
with  or  to  examine,  or  which  are  quite  too  difficult  for  beginners ; 
such  as  the  Sedges,  most  Grasses,  and  the  crowd  of  Golden  Rods, 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  the  like,  which  require  very  critical  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  small  volume  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  Manual,  since  it  comprises  the  common  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 
of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  all 
which  are  commonly  cultivated  or  planted,  for  ornament  or  use,  in 
fields,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  or  in  house-culture,  including  even 
the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  be  able  to  use  exotic  as 
well  as  indigenous  plants  in  analysis  ;  and  a  scientidc  acquaintance 
with  the  plants  and  flowers-most  common  around  us  in  garden,  field, 
and  green-house,  and  which  so  largely  contribute  to  our  well-b^ing 
and  enjoyment,  would  seem  to  be  no  less  important  than  in  the  case 
of  our  native  plants.  If  it  is  worth  while  so  largely  to  assemble 
around  us  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  to  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  like.  To  stu- 
dents in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  this  kind  of  knowledge 
will  be  especially  important. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  book  is  to  provide  cultivators, 
gardeners,  and  amateurs,  and  all  who  are  fond  of  plants  and  flowers, 
with  a  simple  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  their  botanical  names  and 
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structure.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  sufficient  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  English  language,  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  available  even  to 
our  botanists  and  botanical  teachers,  —  for  whom  the  only  recourse  is 
to  a  botanical  library  beyond  the  reach  and  means  of  most  of  these, 
and  certainly  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  whose  needs  I  have 
here  endeavored  to  supply,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  this  small  volume. 
The  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been  to  keep  the  book 
within  the  proper  compass,  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  matter,  and  to  determine  what  plants,  both  native 
and  exotic,  are  common  enough  to  demand  a  place  in  it,  or  so 
uncommon  that  they  may  be  omitted.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  I  can 
have  chosen  wisely  in  all  cases  and  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  different  requirements  of  l)otanical  students  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  practical  cultivators  on  the  other,  —  the  latter 
commonly  caring  more  for  made  varieties,  races,  and  crosses,  than 
for  species,  which  are  the  main  objects  of  botanical  study.  But  I 
have  here  brought  together,  within  less  than  350  pages,  brief  and 
plain  botanical  descriptions  or  notices  of  2,650  species,  belonging  to 
947  genera;  and  have  constructed  keys  to  the  natural  families, 
and  analyses  of  their  contents,  which  I  hope  may  enable  students,  who 
have  well  studied  the  First  Lessons,  to  find  out  the  name,  main  char- 
acters, and  place  of  any  of  them  which  they  will  patiently  examine 
in  blossom  and,  when  practicable,  in  fruit  also.  If  the  book  an- 
swers lU  purpose  reasonably  well,  its  shortcomings  as  regards  culti- 
vated plants  may  be  made  up  hereafter.  As  to  the  native  plants 
omitted,  they  are  to  be  found,  and  may  best  be  studied,  in  the  McM' 
ual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  in  Chapman's 
Ihra  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

This  hook  is  designed  to  be  the  companion  of  the  First  Lessons  in 
Botfiny,  which  serves  as  grammar  and  dictionary ;  and  the  two  may 
be  bound  together  into  one  compact  volume,  forming  a  comprehen- 
sive School  Botany, 

For  the  account  of  the  Ferns  and  the  allied  families  of  Cryptoga- 
mous  Plants  I  have  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  D.  C. 
Eaton  of  Yale  College.  These  beautiful  plants  are  now  much  cul- 
tivated b}'  amateurs;  and  the  means  here  so  fully  provided  for 
studying  them  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. 

Harvard  University  Herbarium, 
Cambridge,  Massachasettg,  August  29,  1868. 


PBEPACE.  1 1 

%*  In  revising  the  sheets  for  the  present  impression,  many  small  errors 
of  the  press,  most  of  them  relating  to  accentuation,  have  now  been  oor- 
racied. 

January,  1870. 


SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  Signs  and  Abbreviations  employed  in  this  work  are  few. 

The  BtgDfi  are : 

®  f(V  an  annual  plant. 

(1)    *'  a  biennial  plant. 

3^    *'  a  perennial  plant. 

The  signs  for  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  used  for  feet,  inches, 

and  lines,  the  latter  twelve  to  the  inch. 

Thus  1^  means  a  foot  in  length  or  height,  &c. ;  2',  two  inches ;  8^,  three 

lines,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    The  latter  sign  is  seldom  used  in  this  work. 

The  dash  between  two  figures,  as  *'  5-10,"  means  from  five  to  ten,  &c. 

^  FL"  stands  for  flowers  jor  flowering. 

"  Cult"  "     for  cultivated. 

"Nat."  "      for  naturalized. 

"  N.,  E.,  S.,  W."  for  North,  East,  South,  and  West 

The  geographical  abbreviations,  such  as  "Eu."  for  Europe,  and  the 

common  abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  States,  need  no  particular 

explaaatioii. 
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SERIES  T. 

FLOWERING  or  PH^ENOGAMOUS  PLANTS: 

Those  which  fructify  by  means  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  produce  true  seeds. 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  or  EXOGENOUS 
PLANTS:  Distinguished  by  having  the  wood  or  woody 
matter  of  the  stem  all  in  a  circle  between  pith  and  bark, 
and  in  yearly  layers  when  the  stem  is  more  than  one  year 
old :  also  the  embryo  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed 
leaves  (or  several  in  Pines,  Ac).  Generally  known  at  once 
by  having  netted-veined  leaves.  Parts  of  the  flower  seldom 
in  threes,  most  commonly  in  fives  or  fours.  See  Lessons, 
p.  188.  This  class  includes  all  our  ordinary  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  herbs. 

Subclass  I.  ANGIOSPERMOUS :  including  all  of  the 
class  which  have  their  seeds  in  a  pericarp,  or  their  ovules  in 
a  closed  ovary,  i.  e.  all  except  the  Pine  and  Cycas  families. 

I.  POLYPETALOUS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  families  Which 
have,  at  least  in  some  species,  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter 
with  their  petals  separate,  i.  e.  not  at  all  united  into  one  body.  Yet 
some  plants  of  almost  all  these  families  have  apetalous  flowers. 

L    KANUNCULACJEJE,   CROWFOOT  FAMILY. 

Not  perfectly  distinguished  by  any  one  or  two  particular  marks, 

but  may  be  known,  on  the  whole,  by  having  an  acrid  watery  juice 

(not  milky  or  colored),  numerous  stamens,  and  usually  more  than 

one  pistil,  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  separate  from  each  other,  and 

inserted  on  the  receptacle.     The  bulk  of  the  seed  is  albumen,  the 

embryo  being  very  small.     The  plants  are  herbs,  or  a  few  barely 

shrubby.     Many  are  cultivated  for  ornament.     The  following  are 

the  common  genera,  with  their  chief  distinctions. 

4  1.  SepaU  vahaie  or  triih  iheir  edges  turned  inward  in  the  bud,  PeiaU  none  or 
mmute,  PitiiU  many^  Iseeaed,  becoming  akenes.  Leaves  cpponte :  the 
plants  mostly  climbing  by  their  leaf-stalks. 

1.  CLEMATIS.     Sepals  commonly  4,  sometimes  seyeral,  petal'like.     Akenes 
tipped  with  the  persistent  style  or  a  part  of  it. 


84  CROWFOOT  FAMILY. 

4  2.  Sepak  imbricated  in  the  bud.    Not  cSmbingy  nor  woody  txcepi  in  8  amd  oiteo/M. 

•  PisHIa  and  akeneB  teveral  or  many  in  a  head^  1-tuded. 

^  Petals  none :  sepals  peiamke. 

3.  HEPATICA.    Involucre  close  to  the  flower,  exactly  imitating  a  8-Ieayed  calyx. 

Sepals  6  or  more,  oblong,  resembling  petals.    Pistils  12-20.     Stemless  low 
perennials,  with  rounded  8-lobed  leaves  and  1-flowered  scapes. 
8.   ANEMONE.     Involucre  or  2  or  more  opposite  or  whorled  men  leaves  much 
below  the  flower.    Sepals  4  -  20.    Pistils  very  many  in  a  close  head  (or  fewer 
in  one  species),  forming  pointed  or  tailed  akenes. 

4.  THALICTRUM.    Involucre  none,  and  stem-leaves  all  alternate,  except  in  one 

species  intermediate  between  this  genus  and  Anemone.  Sepals  4  or  more. 
Pistils  4-15,  forming  several-angled  or  grooved  akenes.  Perennials,  with 
small  flowers  in  panicles  or  umbels,  most  of  them  dioecious,  and  with 
teraately  compound  or  decompound  leaves. 

•«-  ••-  Petals  and  upals  both  conspicttouSy  6  or  more.    Akenes  naked^  short-pointed, 

5.  ADONIS.    Petals  and  sepals  naked,  no  pit  or  appendage  at  the  base.    Akenes 

in  a  head  or  short  spike. 

6.  M  YOSURUS.    Sepals  with  a  spur  at  the  base  underneath.    Petals  on  a  slender 

claw,  which  is  hollow  at  its  apex.     Akenes  in  a  long  tail-shaped  spike. 

7.  RANUNCULUS.    Sepals  naked.    Petals  with  a  little  pit  or  a  scale  on  the  short 

claw.    Akenes  in  a  head. 

•  •  PisUts  several,  %<wuUdj  becoming  \-%^eeded pods  or  berries, 

8.  ZANTHORHIZA.      Sepals  6,    deciduous    after  flowering.     Petals    6,  small, 

2-Iobed,  on  a  claw.  Stamens  5-10.  Little  pods  l-seeded.  Undershmb, 
with  yellow  wood  and  roots. 

9.  HYDRASTIS.     Sepals  8,  falling  when  the  flower  opens.    Petals  none.    Fmit 

berry-like.    Low  perennial. 

•  *  »   Pistils  several,  few,  or  one,  forming  several-seeded  pods  or  rardy  berries, 

t-  SqMls  (4  or  b)  falling  when  the  flower  cpens,  petal-like.    Petals  minute,  and  with 
clttws,  or  none.    Stamens  numerous,  white.    Leaves  tematdy  decompound, 

10.  ACIRK.    Pistil  only  one,  becoming  a  berry.    Flowers  in  a  short  and  thick 

raceme  or  clnster. 

11.  CIMICIFUGA.    Pistils  1-8,  becoming  pods  in  fruit.    Flowers  in  long  racemes. 

1-  t-  Sepals  not  falling' when  the  fiower  opens,  in  15  and  20  persistent  even  tUl  the 
frwt  matures,  in  all  the  others  petal4ike  and  deciduous, 

•*-*•  Petals  none  at  all:  flowers  regular, 

12.  CALTHA.    Sepals  5-9.  Pods  several.  Leaves  simple  and  undivided,  rounded. 

•*-«•  -M-  Petals  6  or  more  inconspicuous  nectar-bearing  botUes,  very  much  smaller  tikaa 

the  septds :  flower  regular. 

18.  TROLLIUS.  Sepals  5 -many.  Petals  with  a  little  hollow  near  the  base. 
Pods  sessile.     Leaves  palmately  parted  and  lobed. 

14.  GOPTIS.    Sepals  5-7.    Petals  club-shaped  and  tubular  at  the  top.    Pods 

raised  on  slender  stalks!     Leaves  with  8  leaflets. 

15.  HELLEBORUS.    Sepals  5,  persistent,  enlarging  and  turning  green  after  flow- 

eriniE !     Petals  hollow  and  2-lipped.    Leaves  palmately  or  pMately  divided. 

16.  NIGELLA.    Sepals  5.    Petals  2-iobed.    Pods  8-5  or  more  united  below  into 

one !     Annuals,  with  finely  dissected  leaves. 

4M.  4-1.  4H.  Petals  large  koUow  spurs  projecting  between  the  sepals  r flower  regular. 

17.  AQUILKGIA.    Sepals  5.     Pistils  about  6,  with  slender  styles,  and  forming 

narrow  pods.     Perennials,  with  temately  compound  or  decompound  leaves. 

4.«.  .M-  -M-  •«-«•  Petals  2  or  4,  much  smaller  than  the  6  uneqwU  sepals :  t.  e.  the  flower 
irregular  and  unsymmeiricaL    Leaves  palmately  kbea  or  parted.    Pods  1-5. 

18.  DELPHINIUM.    Upper  sepal  spurred;  the  spur  enclosing  the  spurs  of  the 

upper  pair  of  petals:  lower  pair  of  petals  spurless  or  wanting. 

19.  ACONITUM.     Upper  sepals  in  the  form  of  a  hood  or  helmet,  covering  the  two 

very  long-claw^  and  peculiar  little  petals. 

.*.«.  ^-f  4-I-  t-f  •t-i.  Petals  large  and  flat,  of  ordinary  shape.    S^mIs  herbaceous  and 

persistent !    Flowers  large,  regular. 

80.  P^ONIA.  A  fleshy  disk  surrounds  the  base  of  the  2  or  more  pistils,  which 
form  leathery  pods  in  fruit.  Seeds  large,  rather  fleshy-coatml.  Perennials, 
with  compound  or  decompound  leaves :  one  species  shrubby. 
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L  CLEMATIS,  VIRGIN'S-BOWER.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  U  Orna- 
mental climbers,  the  stalks  of  their  leaves  or  leaflets  clasping  the  support, 
and  with  somewhat  woody  stems,  or  a  few  are  erect  herbs. 

§  1.   Fhwen  {in  spring)  very  larffe  and  widdy  open  (3' -6'  across),  with  usually 
many  small  petals  or  petal4ike  altered  stamens :  leaflets  in  threes. 

^  C.  fldrida,  Great-fl.  C.  Cult,  from  Japan,  not  hardy  N. ;  the  flower 
3'  -  4'  across,  it43  6  or  more  sepals  broad-ovate  and  overlapping  each  other,  white, 
purplish,  or  with  a  purple  centre  of  transformed  stamens  (var.  SiEBbLDii) ; 
leaves  often  twice  compound. 

C.  pjittens,  (also  called  C.  ccERtrLEA,  orandifl6ra,  and  various  names 
for  varieties.)  Cult,  from  Japan,  hardy.  Flower  5' -7'  across,  with  6-9  or 
more  oblong  or  lance-shaped  sepals,  blue,  purple,  &c. ;  leaflets  simply  in  threes. 

C.  vertlciUaris  (or  AtrAoene  Americana),  with  flowers  about  3'  across, 
of  4  bluish-purple  sepals,  is  rather  scarce  in  rocky  woods  or  ravines  N.  and  in 
mountainous  parts. 

§  2.  Flowers  {in  summer)  pretty  large,  of  onlu  4  sepals,  and  no  petals  whatever, 
not  white,  solitary  on  the  naked  peduncle  as  in  §  1. 
•  Leaves  {except  the  uppermost)  pinnate  or  of  3  or  more  leuflets :  dimbers, 

C.  Vitic^Ua,  Vink-Bower  C.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  a  hardy  climber,  with 
flower  2' -3'  across;  the  widely  spreading  sepals  obovate,  thin,  either  purple  or 
blue ;  akenes  with  short  naked  points. 

C.  grav6oleiL8.  Heavy-scented  C.  Cult,  from  Thibet,  recently  intro- 
duced, very  hardy ;  with  open  yellow  flowers  IJ'  across,  long  and  feathery  tails 
to  the  akenes,  and  sharp-pointed  leaflets. 

C.  Vi6ma,  Leather-flowered  C.  Wild  from  Penn.  and  Ohio  S.,  in 
moist  soil ;  flower  of  very  ihick  leatherv  sepals,  purple  or  purplish,  1'  long  or 
more,  erect,  and  with  the  narrow  tips  only  spreading  or  recurved;  akenes  with 
very  feathery  tails. 

*  *  Leaves  simple,  entire,  sessile :  low  erect  herbs :  tails  feathery. 

C.  integrif61ia.  Entire-leaved  C.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  sparingly.  Stem 
simple ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong ;  flower  blue,  1'  long. 

C.  OChroletlca,  Pale  C.  Wild  from  Staten  Island  S.,  but  scarce,  has 
ovate  silky  leaves  and  a  dull  silky  flower. 

§  3.  Flowers  (in  summer)  small,  white,  panided,  succeeded  by  feathery-tailed  akenes. 

C.  rdota,  Upright  Viroin's-Bower.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Nearly  erect  herb, 
30.40  hi^h,  with  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  in  early  summer;  leaves  pin- 
nate; leaflets  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire. 

C.  Fl^mmula,  Sweet-scented  V.  Cult,  from  Eu.  Climbing  freely, 
with  copious  sweet-scented  flowers  ac  midsummer;  leaflets  3-5  or  more,  of 
various  shapes,  often  lobed  or  cut. 

C.  Virg^itoa,  Common  Wild  V.  Climbing  high,  with  dioecious  flow- 
ers late  in  summer ;  leaflets  3,  cut- toothed  or  lobed. 

2.  HEPATICA,  LIVER-LEAF,  HEPATIC  A.  (Shape  of  the  S-lobed 
leaves  likened  to  that  of  the  liver.)  Among  the  earliest  spring  flowers.  Ij.  The 
involucre  is  so  close  to  the  flower  and  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  calyx,  and  the  colored  sepals  for  petals. 

H.  triloba,  Kound-lobed  H.  Leaves  with  3  broad  and  rounded  lobes, 
appearing  later  than  the  flowers,  and  lasting  over  the  winter;  stalks  hairy; 
flowers  blue,  purple,  or  almost  white.  Woods,  common  £.  Full  double- 
flowered  varieties,  blue  and  purple,  are  cult,  from  Eu. 

H.  acutiloba,  Sharp-lobed  H.  Wild  fmm  Vermont  W. ;  has  pointed 
lobes  to  the  leaves,  sometimes  5  of  them,  and  paler  flowers. 

8.  ANEMdNE,  AN^MONT,  WIND-FLOWER.  (Fancifully  so  named 
by  the  Greeks,  because  growing  in  windy  places,  or  blossoming  at  the  windy 
season,  it  is  doubtful  which. )  1|.  Erect  herbs,  with  all  the  stem-leaves  above 
and  opposite  or  whorled,  forming  the  involucre  or  involucels.  Peduncles 
1 -flowered. 
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S  1.  Long  kairjjf  styles  form  feathery  tails  to  ike  akeneSy  like  dose  o/Virgin*s- 
Bower:  fi.  large,  purple,  in  early  spring.  The  genus  Pulsatilla  of  some 
authors. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  Pasque-flower,  of  Europe.  Cnlt.  in  some  flower-gar- 
dens ;  has  the  root-leaves  finely  thrice-pinnateiy  divided  or  cut ;  otherwise  much 
lilce  the  next. 

A.  p&tens,  var.  Nuttallitoa,  Wild  p.  On  the  plains  N.  W.;  the 
handsome  purple  or  purplish  flower  (2'' or  more  across  when  open)  rising  from 
the  ground  on  a  low  soft-hairy  stem  (3' -6'  high),  with  an  involucre  of  many 
very  narrow  divisions ;  the  leaves  from  the  root  appearing  later,  and  twice  or 
thnce-temately  divided  and  cut. 

§  2.   Short  styles  not  making  long  tails,  but  only  naked  or  hairy  tips. 

*  Garden  Avbmovieb,  Jrom  S.  Eu.,  with  tuberous  roots  and  very  large  flowers, 

A.  COron&ria,  with  leaves  cut  into  many  fine  lobes,  and  6  or  more  broad 
oval  sepals,  also 

A.  hort^nsis,  with  leaves  less  cat  into  broader  wedge-shaped  divisions  and 
lobes,  and  many  longer  and  narrow  sepals,  —  are  the  originals  of  the  showy, 
mostly  double  or  semi-double,  great-flowered  Garden  Anemokibs,  of  ail  col- 
ors, red  in  the  wild  state,  —  not  fully  hardy,  treated  like  bulbs. 

»  *  Wild  species,  smaller  flowered. 

t-  Pistils  very  many,flfrming  a  dense  woolly  head  in  fruit:  leaves  of  the  involucre 
long-petioled,  compound :  flowers  of  5  small  greenish-white  sepals,  silky  beneath : 
stem  2^-3°  high, 

A.  cylindrica,  Long-fruited  A.  Involucre  several-leaved  surrounding 
several  long  naked  peduncles;  fl.  late  in  spring  (in  dry  soil  N.  &  W.),  followed 
by  a  cylindrical  head  of  fruit. 

A.  virg^itoa,  Virginian  A.  Involucre  3-leaved;  peduncles  formed  in 
succession  all  summer,  the  middle  or  flret  one  naked,  the  others  bearing  2  leaves 
(involucel)  at  the  middle,  from  which  proceed  two  more  peduncles,  and  so  on  : 
head  of  fruit  oval  or  oblong.     Common  in  woods  and  meadows. 

■•-  ■•-  Pistils  fewer,  not  woolly  in  fruit :  flower  V  or  more  broad. 

A.  Fennsylv&nica,  Pennsylvanian  A.  Stem  I*'  high,  bearing  an  invo- 
lucre of  3  wedge-siiaped  3-clcft  and  cut  sessile  leaves,  and  a  naked  peduncle,  then 
2  or  3  peduncles  with  a  pair  of  smaller  leaves  at  their  middle,  and  so  on ;  fl.  white, 
in  summer.     (Lessons,  fig.  179.)     Alluvial  ground,  N.  &  W. 

A.  nemorbsa,  Wood  A.  Stem  4' -10'  high,  bearing  nn  involucre  of  3 
long-petiolcd  leaves  of  3  or  5  leaflets,  and  a  single  short-ped  uncled  flower ;  sepals 
white,  or  purple  outside.     Wooiilands,  early  spring. 

4.  THALICTBUM,  MEADOW-RUE.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  deriva- 
tion.)  The  following  are  the  common  wild  species,  in  woodlands  and  low 
grounds. 

§  1.    Flowers  pei feet,  few,  in  an  umbel:  resemlltng  an  Anemone:  sepals  5-10. 

T.  anemonoldes.  Hue-Anemone.  A  very  smooth  and  delicate  little 
plant,  growing  with  Wood  Anemone,  which  it  resembles  in  having  no  stem- 
leaves  except  those  that  form  an  involucre  around  the  umbel  of  white  (rarely 
pinkish)  flowers,  appearing  in  early  spring ;  leaflets  roundish,  3-lobed  at  tlie 
end,  long-stalked ;  ovaries  many -grooved,  and  with  a  flat-topped  sessile  stigma ; 
otherwise  it  would  rank  as  an  Anemone. 

§  2.  Flowers  mostly  diaxious  and  not  handwme,  small,  in  loose  compound  jxtnides ; 
the  4  or  5  sepals  fallinq  early :  stigmas  slender :  alcenes  several-grooved  and 
angled:  leaves  temateli^  decompound  (ljc&6onB,fi^.  138),  all  alternate;  theupjMr- 
most  not  forming  an  involucre. 

T.  dioioam,  Early  Meadow-Rue.  Herb  glaucous,  1^-2^  high;  flow- 
ers greenish,  in  early  spring ;  the  yellowish  linear  anthers  of  the  sterile  plant 
hanging  on  long  capillary  filaments :  leaves  all  on  general  petioles.  Rocky 
woc^s. 

T.  purpur^scens,  Purplish  M.    Later,  often  a  littl«  downy,  20-4^ 
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hi<;h ;  stem-leaves  not  rallied  on  a  ^neral  petiole ;  flowers  greenish  and  pur- 
plish; anthers  short- linear,  drooping  on  capillary  and  upwardly  rather  thickened 
filaments. 

T.  Comilti,  Tall  M.  Herb  4°  -  8<=>  high ;  stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a 
general  petiole  ;  flowers  white,  in  summer ;  anthers  oblong,  not  drooping ;  the 
white  filaments  thickened  upwards.     Low  or  wet  ground. 

6.  ADONIS.  (The  red-flowered  species  fabled  to  spring  from  the  blood 
of  Adonis,  killed  by  a  wild  boar.)  Stems  leafy  ;  leaves  finely  much  cut 
into  very  narrow  divisions.    Cult,  from  Europe  for  ornament 

A.  autamn&lis.  Pheabant'b-bye  A.  0  Stems  near  P  high,  it  or  the 
branches  terminated  by  a  small  flower,  of  5  -  8  scarlet  or  crimson  petals,  com- 
monly dark  at  their  base.     Has  run  wild  in  Tennessee. 

A.  vemWs,  Spring  A.  U  Stems  about  6'  high,  bearing  a  large  showy 
flower,  of  10-20  lanceolate  light-yellow  petals,  in  early  spring. 

6.  MYOSUBUS,  MOUSETAIL  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek).  ® 

M.  minimus.  An  insigniticant  little  plant,  wild  or  run  wild  along  streams 
from  Illinois  S.,  with  a  tuft  of  narrow  entire  root-leaves,  and  scapes  1'  -3'  high, 
bearing  an  obscure  yellow  flower,  followed  by  tail-like  spike  of  fruit  of  l'-2' 
long,  in  spring  and  summer. 

7.  RANXJ'NCXJLXJS,  CROWFOOT,  BUTTERCUP.  (Latin  name  for 
a  little  frog,  and  for  the  Water  Crowfoots,  living  with  the  frogs.)  A  large 
genus  of  wild  plants,  except  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  three  species  cult, 
in  gardens  for  ornament.     (Lessons,  p.  183,  fig.  358  -361.) 

§  1.   Aquatic;  the  leaves  all  or  mostly  undtr  ttxiter,  and  refteatedly  dissected  into 
many  capillary  divisions :  /lowering  all  summer. 

B.  aqud^tilis,  Wmitb  Water-Crowfoot.  Capillary  leaves  collapsing 
into  a  tuft  when  drawn  out  of  the  water ;  petals  small,  white,  or  only  yellow  at 
the  base,  where  they  bear  a  spot  or  little  pit,  but  no  scale :  akenes  wrinkled 
crosswise. 

B.  divaric&tUB,  Stiff  W.    Like  the  last,  but  less  common ;  the  leaves  . 
stiff  and  rigid  enough  to  keep  their  shape  (spreading  in  a  circular  outline)  when 
drawn  out  of  water. 

B.  multifldus,  Ykllow  W.  Leaves  under  water  much  as  those  of  the 
White  Water  Crowfoots,  or  rather  larger  ;  but  the  brii;ht  vellow  petals  as  large 
as  those  of  Common  Buttercups,  and,  like  them,  with  a  little  scale  at  the  base. 
(Formerly  named  R.  PtiRSHii,  &c.) 

§  2.    Tnrrfstrial,  many  in  wet  places y  hut  naturally  qroiring  with  the  ftAlafje  out  of 
water :  petals  tvith  the  little  scale  at  the  bascy  yellow  in  all  the  wild  species, 

«  Akenes  not  prickly  nor  bristly  nor  striate  on  the  sides.    1|. 

•»-  Spear  WORT  Crowfoots  ;  growing  in  very  wet  places,  with  mostly  entire  and 

narrow  fntves :  fl.  all  summer, 

B.  ali8m.8ef61iU8.  Stems  ascending,  1<>  ~  2°  high ;  leaves  lanceolate  oT  the 
lowest  oblong ;  flower  fully  ^'  in  diameter ;  akenes  beaked  with  a  straight  and 
slender  stvle. 

B.  Fldmmula.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  akenes  shor^pointed ;  rare 
N.,  but  very  common  along  borders  of  ponds  and  rivers  is  the 

Var.  r^ptans,  or  Creepino  S.,  with  slender  stems  creeping  a  few  inches  in 
length ;  leaves  linear  or  spatulate,  seldom  1'  long ;  flower  only  i'  broad. 

t-  1-  Small-flowered  Crowfoots  ;  in  toet  or  moist  places,  with  upper 
leaves  3-partcd  or  diridfd,  and  very  small  flowers,  the  petals  shorter  or  not  longer 
than  the  calyx  :  fl.  spring  and  summer. 

B.  abortivus,  Small-flowered  C.  Very  smooth  and  slender,  6'- 2<* 
high ;  root-leaves  rounded,  crenatc  ;  akenes  in  a  globular  head.  Shady  places, 
along  watercourses. 

B.  Sceler&tUS,  Curshd  C.  So  called  l>ecause  the  juice  is  very  acrid  and 
blistering ;  stouter  than  the  last  and  thicker-leaved,  equally  smooth,  even  the 
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root-leaves  lobed  or  cut ;  akenes  in  an  oblong  or  cjlindrieal  head.  In  water 
or  very  wet  places. 

B.  recurv^tUS,  Hook-styled  C.  Hairy,  lo-20  high  ;  leaves  all  3-cleft 
and  long-pctioled,  with  broad  wedge-shaped  *2-d-lobcd  divisions;  akenes  in  a 
globular  head,  with  long  recurved  styles.     Woods. 

R.  FennsylvteicuSy  Bristly  C.  Bristlv  hairy,  coarse  and  stont,  ^  - 
29  high ;  leaves  all  3-divided  ;  the  divisions  stallced,  again  3-cleft,  sharply  cut 
and  toothed ;  akenes  in  an  oblong  head,  tipped  with  a  short  straight  style. 
Along  -streams. 

-^  -^  ^  Buttercups  or  Common  Crowfoots,  with  hnghi  yeltouf  coroUa, 
about  1 '  in  diameter ^  much  latyer  than  the  calyx ;  teares  all  once  and  often  twict 
3  -  fhdivided  or  defi^  usualiy  hairy  ;  head  ofakeniee  lobular, 

■M.  Natices  of  the  country,  low  or  spreading, 

R.  fasciculiuris,  Early  B.  Low,  about  6'  high,  without  runners,  on 
rocky  hills  in  earlv  spring ;  root-leaves  much  divided,  somewhat  pinnate ;  petals 
rather  narrow  and  distant ;  akenes  scarcely  edged,  slender-beaked. 

R.  ripens,  Creeping  B.  Everywhere  common  in  very  wet  or  moist 
places,  flowering  in  spring  and  summer ;  immensely  variable';  stem  soon  as- 
cending, sending  ont  some  prostrate  stems  or  runners  in  summer ;  leaves  more 
coarsely  divided  and  cleft  than  those  of  the  last ;  petals  obovate ;  akenes  sharp- 
edged  and  stout-beaked. 

•W'  •W'  Introduced  weeds  from  Eurooe^  common  in  Jieids,  f-c.,  especially  E. :  stem 

end:  leaves  much  cut. 

R.  bulb68U8,  Bulbous  B.  Stem  about  1^  high  from  a  solid  bulbous 
base  nearly  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut ;  calyx  reflexed  when  the  very  bright  yel- 
low and  showy  large  corolla  expands,  in  late  spring. 

R.  kcriB,  Tall  B.  Stem  20-3°  high,  no  bulbous  base;  calyx  only 
spreading  when  the  lighter  yellow  corolla  expands,  in  summer.  Commoner 
than  the  last,  except  £.  A  full  double-flowered  variety  is  cult  in  gardens, 
forming  golden-yellow  balls  or  buttons. 

■»-  t-  t-  ■•-  Garden  Ranunculuses.     Besides  the  double  variety  of  the  last, 
the  choice  Double  Hanunculuses  of  the  florist  come  from  the  two  fliilowing, 

R.  Asi&ticus,  of  the  Levant ;  with  3-parted  leaves  and  flowers  nearly  2' 
broad,  resembling  Anemonies,  yellow,  or  of  various  colors.     Not  hardy  N. 

R.  acoilitif61iU8,  of  Eu.,  taller,  smooth,  with  5-parted  leaves,  and  smaller 
white  flowers,  the  full  double  called  Fair  Maids  of  France. 

«   «  Akenes  striate  or  ribbed  down  the  sides.     0 

R.  Cymbal&ria,  Sea-side  Crowfoot.  A  little  plant,  of  sandy  shores 
of  the  seu  and  Great  Lakes,  &c.,  smooth,  with  naked  flowering  stems  2'  -  6'  high, 
and  long  runners ;  leaves  rounded  and  kidney -shaped,  coarsely  crenate ;  flowers 
small,  in  summer. 

8.  ZANTHORHIZA.  SHRUB  YELLOW-ROOT.  (Name  composed 
of  the  two  Greek  words  for  yellow  and  root.)     Only  one  species, 

Z.  apiif61ia.  A  shrubby  plant,  \^-2^  high,  with  deep  yellow  wood  and 
roots  (used  by  the  Indians  for  dyeing),  pinnate  leaves  of  about  5  cut-toothed  or 
lobed  leaflets,  and  drooping  compound  racemes  of  small  dark  or  dull-purple 
flowers,  in  enrly  spring,  followed  by  little  1 -seeded  pods :  grows  in  damp,  shady 
places  along  the  Alleghanies. 

9.  HYDRASTIS,  ORANGE-ROOT,  YELLOW  PUCCOON.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  probably  meaning  that  the  root  or  juice  of  the  plant  is  dras- 
tic.)    11.   A  single  species, 

H.  Canadensis.  Low,  sending  up  in  early  spring  a  rounded  5  -  7-lobed 
root-leaf,  and  a  stem  near  1^  high,  bearing  one  or  two  alternate  smaller  leaves 
above,  just  below  the  single  small  flower.  The  3  greenish  sepals  fall  from  the 
bud,  leaving  the  many  white  stamens  and  little  head  of  pistils  «  the  latter  grow 

ulpy  and  produce  a  crimson  fruit  resembling  a  raspberry.    Rich  woods,  from 

ew  York,  W.  &  S. 
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10.  ACTiteAy  BANEBERRY.  (The  old  Greek  name  of  the  Elder,  from 
some  likeness  in  the  leaves.)  U  ^1*  in  spring,  ripening  the  berries  late  in 
summer :  growing  in  rich  woods.  Leaflets  of  the  thrice-temate  leaves  ovate, 
sharply  deft,  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  Spic^ta,  var.  rtlbra.  Red  Baneberry.  Flowers  in  a  very  short 
ovate  raceme  or  cluster,  on  slender  pedicels ;  berries  red. 

A.  41ba,  White  Baneberry.  Taller  than  the  other,  smoother,  and 
flowering  a  week  or  two  later,  with  an  oblong  raceme ;  pedicels  in  fruit  very 
thick,  turning  red,  the  berries  white. 

11.  CIMICIFTJGA,  BUGBANE.  (Latin  name,  meaning  to  drive  away 
bugs.)     U     Like  Baneberry,  but  tali,  with  very  long  racemes  (1°  -  3°),  and 

,    dry  pods  instead  of  berries ;  fl.  in  summer. 

C.  racembsa.  Tall  B.  or  Black  Snakeboot.  Stem  with  the  long 
raceme  4^  -  8®  high ;  pistil  mostly  single,  with  a  fla^topped  stigma ;  short  pod 
holding  2  rows  of  horizontally  flattened  seeds.    Rich  woods. 

C.  Americdoia,  American  B.  More  slender,  only  2*^  -  4°  high  ;  pis- 
tils 5,  with  slender  style  and  minute  stigma ;  pods  raised  from  the  receptacle 
on  slender  stalks,  flat'tish,  containing  few  scaly-coated  seeds.  AUeghanies  from 
Penn.  S. ;  fl.  late  summer. 

12.  CAIiTHA,  MARSH-MARIGOLB.  (Old  name,  from  a  word  mean- 
ing gobletf  of  no  obvious  application.)     Ij.     One  common  species,  — 

C.  paltistrifly  Marsh-Marigold,  wrongly  called  CowsLiPiS  in  the 
country.  Stem  l°-2°  high,  bearing  one  or  more  rounded  or  somewhat  kid- 
ney-shaped entire  or  crcnate  leaves,  and  a  few  flowers  with  showy  yellow  calyx, 
about  1^'  across ;  followed  by  a  cluster  of  many-seeded  pods.  Marshes,  in 
spring ;  young  plant  boiled  for  "  greens." 

18.  TBOLLIXJS,  GLOBE-FLOWER.  (Name  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Flower  large,  like  that  of  Caltha,  but  sepals  not  spreading  except  in  our 
wild  species ;  a  row  of  small  nectary-like  petals  around  the  stamens,  and  th« 
leaves  deeply  palmately  cleft  or  parted.     i|.     Fl.  spring. 

T.  I^IXUS,  Wild  G.  Sepals  only  5  or  6,  spreading  wide  open,  yellowish 
or  dull  greenish-white ;  petals  very  small,  seeming  like  abortive  stamens. 
Swamps,  N.  &  W. 

T.  Europseus,  True  or  European  G.  Sepals  brisjjht  yellow  (10-20) 
broad  and  converging  into  a  kind  of  globe,  the  flower  appearing  as  if  semi- 
double.     Cult  from  Eu. 

T.  Asi&ticus,  Asiatic  G.  Like  the  last,  but  flower  rather  more  open 
and  deep  orange  yellow.     Cult,  from  Siberia. 

14.  C6PTIS,  goldthread.  (From  Greek  word  to  cut,  from  the 
divided  leaves.)     Ij.     The  only  common  species  is,  — 

C.  trif61ia,  Three-leaved  G.  A  delicate  little  plant,  in  bogs  and  damp 
cold  woods  N.,  Hending  up  early  in  spring  single  white  flowers  (smaller  than 
those  of  Wood  Ancmony)  on  slender  scapes,  followed  by  slender-stalked  leaves 
of  three  wedgo-shapcd  leaflets ;  these  become  bright-shining  in  summer,  and  last 
over  winter.  The  roots  or  imderground  shoots  are  of  long  and  slender  yellow 
fibres,  used  as  a  popular  medicine. 

16.  HEIiLEBORUS,  HELLEBORE.  (Old  Greek  name,  alludes  to  the 
poisonous  properties.)  U  European  plants,  with  pedate  leaves  and  pretty 
large  flowers,  m  early  spring. 

H.  viridis,  Green  H.,  has  stems  near  1^  high,  bearing  1  or  2  leaves  and 
2  or  3  pale  yellowish-green  flowers :  run  wild  in  a  few  places  E. 

H.  niger,  Black  H.,  the  flower  called  Christmas  Rose  (because  flow- 
ering in  warmer  parts  of  England  in  winter),  has  .«inglc  large  flowers  (2' -3' 
across,  white,  turning  pinkish,  then  green),  on  iicaix's  shorter  than  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  in  earliest  spring.    Rare  in  gardens. 
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16.  NIG&LIiA,  FENNEL-FLOWER.  (Name  from  the  bUck  aeedB.)  ® 
Garden  plants  irom  £u.  and  Orient ;  with  leafy  stems,  the  leaves  finely  di- 
vided, like  Fennel ;  known  by  having  the  5  ovaries  united  below  into  one 
5-styled  pod.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  spicy ;  have  been  used  as  a  substituto 
for  spice  or  pepper. 

N.  DamaBCdna,  Common  F.  or  Ragged-La dt.  Flower  bluish,  mther 
large,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  a  finely-divided  leafy  involucre,  like  the 
other  leaves  ;  succeeded  by  a  smooth  inflated  5-celled  pod,  in  which  the  lining 
of  the  cells  separates  from  the  outer  part. 

N.  sativa,  Nutmeg -Flower.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens ;  has  coarser 
leaves,  and  smaller  rough  pods. 

17.  AQUIIj£GIA,  columbine.  (From  aouUa,  an  eagle,  the  spurs  of 
the  petals  fancied  to  resemble  talons.)  1|.  Well-known,  large-flowered 
ornamental  plants  :  flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer,  usually  nodding,  so 
that  the  spurs  ascend. 

*  North  American  species j  with  long  straight  spurs  to  the  corolla, 

A.  CanadtosiS,  Wild  C.  Flowers  about  2'  long,  scarlet  and  orange, 
or  light  yellow  inside,  the  petals  with  a  very  short  lip  or  blade,  and  stamons 
projecting.     Common  on  rocks. 

A.  Skinner i,  Mexican  C,  is  taller,  later,  and  considerably  larger-flow- 
ered than  the  lust,  the  narrower  acute  sepals  usually  tinged  greenish ;  otherwise 
vcrv  similar.     Cult. 

A.  csertllea,  Long-spurred  C,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lately 
introduced  to  gardens,  and  worthy  of  special  attention  ;  has  blue  and  whits 
flowers,  the  ovate  sepals  often  1  J*",  the  very  slender  spurs  2'  long,  the  blade  of 
the  petals  (white)  half  the  length  of  the  (mostly  blue)  sepals,  spreading. 

*  *  Old  World  species,  with  hooked  or  incurved  spurs  to  the  corolla. 

A.  vulg&ris,  Common  Garden  C.  Cult,  in  all  gardens,  lo-3<>  high, 
many-flowered ;  spura  rather  longer  than  the  blade  or  rest  of  Uie  petal ;  pods 
pub^cent.  Flowers  varying  from  blue  to  purple,  white,  &c.,  greatly  changed 
by  culture,  often  full  double,  with  spur  within  spur,  sometimes  all  changed 
into  a  rosette  of  plane  petals  or  sepals. 

A.  glandul6sa.  Glandular  V.  A  more  choice  species,  6'-!^  high, 
with  fewer  very  showy  deep  blue  flowers,  the  blade  of  the  petals  white  or  white- 
tipped  and  twice  the  length  of  the  short  spurs ;  pods  and  summit  of  the  plant 
glandular-pubescent. 

A.  Sibirica,  Siberian  C.  Equally  choice  with  the  last,  and  like  it; 
but  the  spurs  longer  than  the  mostly  white-tipped  short  blade,  as  well  as  the 
pods,  &c.  smooth. 

18.  DELPBrtNIUM.  LARKSPUR.  (From  the  Latin  name  of  the  dol- 
phin, alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  flower.)  The  familiar  and  well-marked 
flower  of  this  genus  is  illustrated  in  Lessons,  p.  91,  94,  flg.  183,  184,  192. 

#  Gardtn  annuals  from  Eu.,  with  only  the  H  upper  petals^  united  into  one  body,  one 
pistil,  and  (eaves  finely  and  much  divided:  fl,  summer  and  fall. 

D.  Consdlida,  Field  L.  Escaped  sparingly  into  roadsides  and  fields; 
flowers  scattered  on  the  spreading  branches,  blue,  varying  to  pink  or  white; 
pod  smooth. 

D.  Aj^is,  Rocket  L.  More  showy,  in  gardens,  and  with  similar  flowers 
crowded  in  a  long  close  raceme,  and  downy  pods ;  spur  shorter :  some  marits  on 
the  front  of  the  united  petals  were  fancied  to  read  AIAI  =  Ajax. 

«  «  Perennials,  with  4  separate  petals  and  2-5,  mostly  3  pistils. 

D.  grandifl6ram,  Great-fl.  L.  of  the  gardens,  from  Siberia  and  China, 
is  1°  -  2°  high,  with  leaves  cut  into  narrower  linear  divisions  ;  blue  flowers,  Ij' 
or  more  across,  with  ample  oval  sepals,  and  the  2  lower  petals  rounded  and 
entire.     Various  in  color,  also  double-flowered  ;  summer. 

D.  cheil&nthum,  of  which  D.  formosum.  Showy  L.,  is  one  of  the 
various  garden  forms,  also  Siberian,  is  commonly  still  larger-flowered,  deep 
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blue,  with  lower  petals  also  entire  or  nearly  so  ;  the  mostly  downy  leaves  have 
fewer  and  lanceolate  or  wedge-lanceolate  divisions ;  is  now  much  mixed  and 
crossed  with  others  :  summer. 

D.  aztiream,  Azurb  L.  Wild  S.  &  W.,  often  downy,  l^~3^  high,  with 
narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves,  and  a  spike-like  raceme  of  rather  small, 
azure,  pale-blue,  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  in  sprins^ ;  sepals  and  2-clcit  lower 
petals  oblong.     Var.  with  full-double  flowers  in  gardens :  summer. 

D.  trio6rne,  Dwarf  Wild  L.  Open  woods  from  Penn.  W.  &  8. : 
about  1^  high  from  a  branched  tuberoas  root ;  has  broader  linear  lobes  to  the 
leaves,  and  a  loose  niceme  of  few  or  several  i-ather  large  showy  flowers,  deep 
blue  or  sometimes  white,  in  spring ;  sepals  and  cleft  lower  petals  oblong ;  poos 
strongly  diverging. 

D.  exaltiktum,  Tall  Wild  L.,  is  the  wild  species  (from  Penn.  W.  &  S.) 
uost  resembling  the  next,  3^-5°  high,  but  the  less  handsome  flowers  and 
panicled  racemes  hoary  or  downy :  fl.  summer. 

D.  el^tuxn,  Beb  Larkspur.  Cult  from  Ea. :  3^^  -  6^  high,  with  broad 
leaves  5  -  7-cleft  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  divisions  cut  into  sharp  lobes  or 
teeth  ;  many  flowers  (in  summer)  in  a  long  wand-like  raceme,  blue  or  purplish ; 
the  2-cleft  lower  petals  prominently  yellowish-bearded  in  the  common  garden 
form.  There  are  many  varieties  and  mixtures  with  other  species,  some  double- 
flowered. 

19.  ACONlTXJM,  ACONITE,  WOLFSBANE,  MONKSHOOD.  (An- 
cient name.)  U  lioot  thick,  tuberous  or  turnip-shaped,  a  virulent  poison 
and  medicine.  Leaves  palmately  divided  or  cldt  and  cutrlobed.  Flowers 
showy :  the  large  upper  sepal  from  its  shape  is  called  the  ccuque  or  hetmet. 
Under  it  are  two  long-stalked  queer  little  txxlies  which  answer  for  petals. 
See  Lessons,  p.  92,  flg.  185,  186,  193.  The  following  arc  all  cult,  from  £u. 
for  ornament,  except  the  first :  fl.  summer. 

A.  uncill&tuin,  Wild  A.  or  Monkshood.  Stem  slender,  3** -5°,  erect, 
but  bending  over  above,  as  if  inclined  to  climb ;  leaves  cleft  or  parted  into 
S-h  ovate  or  wedge- Lanceolate  cut-toothed  lobes ;  flowers  loosely  panicled,  blue ; 
the  roundish  helmet  nearly  as  broad  as  high,  its  pointed  visor  turned  down. 
Low  grounds,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. 

A.  varieg&tuniy  Variegated  A.  Erect ;  leaves  divided  to  the  base 
into  rather  broad-lobed  and  cut  divisions  ;  flowers  in  a  loose  panicle  or  raceme, 
blue  and  often  variegated  with  white  or  whitish  ;  the  helmet  considerably  higher 
than  wide,  its  top  cur>'ed  foiWHid,  its  pointed  visor  ascending  or  horizontal. 

A.  Nap<611U8,  True  Monkshood  or  Officinal  Aconite.  Erect, 
from  a  turnip-shaped  root ;  leaves  divided  to  the  base  and  then  2-3  tiroes  cleft 
into  linear  lobes ;  flowers  crowded  in  a  close  raceme,  blue  (also  a  white  variety) ; 
helmet  ,broad  and  low. 

A.  Anthora,  a  low  species,  with  verv  finely  divided  lea^'es,  and  crowded 
yellow  flowers,  the  broad  helmet  rather  high,  occurs  in  some  old  gardens. 

20.  PiB^mAf  FJEO'SY.  (Ancient  name,  after  a  Greek  physician,  Poson.) 
U  Well-knowm  large-flowered  ornamental  plants,  cult,  from  the  Old  World. 
Leaves  temately  decompound.     Roots  thickened  below. 

♦  fferbst  with  single-flowered  stems,  in  springy  and  downy  pods. 

P.  offioin^klis,  CoMMOK  P.  Very  smooth,  and  with  large  coarsely  di- 
vided green  leaves  ;  the  great  flowers  red,  white,  &'c.,  single  or  very  double. 

P.  peregrina,  of  Eu.,  in  the  gardens  called  P.  farodoxa,  has  leaves 
glaucous  and  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  smaller  flowers  than  the  last, 
rose-red,  &c.,  generally  full  double,  and  petals  cut  and  fringed. 

P.  tenuifolia,  Slknder-leaved  p.  of  Silx^ria,  is  low,  with  early  crimson- 
red  flowers,  and  narrow  linear  divisions  to  the  leaves. 

«  «  Herbs,  with  stveial-flowered  stems,  in  summer,  and  smooth  pods. 

P.  6dbifl6ra,  White-fl.  or  Fragrant  P.,  or  Chinese  P.  Very  smooth 
about  3°  high,  with  bright  green  foliage,  and  white  or  rose-colored,  often  sweet- 
scented,  nither  small  flowers,  single,  also  double,  and  with  purple  varieties, 
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«  *  «  Shrublnf :  fi.  in  spring  and  eariy  stanmer. 

P.  DCoiltan,  Tree  PiCONT,  of  China.  Stems  2^-3^  high;  leaves  pals 
and  glaucous,  ample;  flowers  very  lar«$  (6'  or  more  across),  white  with  purple 
base,  or  rose-color,  single  or  double  ;  the  disk,  which  in  other  species  is  a  mere 
ring,  in  this  forms  a  thin-fleshy  sac  or  covering,  enclosing  the  5  or  more  ovaries, 
but  bursting,  and  falling  away  as  the  pods  grow. 

2.  MAGNOLIACRS!,  MAGNOLIA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  aromatic  bitter  bark,  simple  mostly  eDtire 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  on  the 
receptacle  and  usually  in  threes,  but  together  occupying  more  than 
two  ranks,  and  imbricated  in  the  bud  ;  pistils  and  mostly  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  the  latter  with  adnate  anthers  (Lessons,  p.  113,  fig. 
233)  ;  and  seeds  only  1  or  2  in  each  carpel ;  the  embryo  small  in 
albumen. 

I.  Stipules  to  the  leaves  forming  the  bud-scales,  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  perfect,  large.  Stamens  and  pistils  many  on  a  long  recep- 
tacle or  axis,  the  carpels  imbricated  over  each  other  and  cohering 
into  a  ma.<s,  forming  a  sort  of  cone  in  fruit.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  true  Magnolia  Family,  of  which  we  have  two  genera. 

1.  LIRIODENDRON.  Sepals  S,  reflexed.  Corolla  bell-sbaped,  of  6  broad  gnen- 
ish-orange  petals.  Stamens  almost  equalling  the  petals,  with  slender  fila- 
ments, and  long  anthers  opening  outwards.  Carpels  thin  and  scale-form, 
closely  packed  over  each  other,  dry  in  fruit,  and  after  ripening  separating 
and  falling  away  from  the  slender  axis  ;  the  wing-like  portion  answering  to 
style;  the  small  seed-bearing  cell  at  the  base  and  indebiscent.  Leaf-buds 
flat :  stipules  free  from  the  petiole. 

3.  MAGNOLIA.  Sepals  8.  Petals  6  or  9.  Stamens  short,  with  hardly  any  fil- 
aments :  anthers  opening  inwards.  Carpels  becoming  fleshy  in  fniit  and 
forming  a  red  or  rose-colored  cone,  each  when  ripe  (in  autumn)  splitting 
down  the  back  and  di<(charging  1  or  2  coral-red  berry-like  seeds,  which  hang 
on  extensile  cobwebby  threads.  Stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
falling  as  the  leaves  unfold. 

II.  Stipules  none.  Here  are  two  Southern  plants  which  have 
been  made  the  representatives  of  as  many  small  ordei^s. 

3.  ILLICIUM.    Flowers  perfect.    Petals  9-80.    Stamens  many,  separate.    Pis 

tii3  (several  in  one  row,  forming  a  ring  of  almost  woody  little  p<Kis. 

4.  SCHIZANDRA.     Flowers  monGecion.").     Petals  mostly  6.    Stamens  6,  united 

into  a  disk  or  button-shaped  bodv,  which  bears  10  anthers  on  the  edges  of 
the  5  lobes.  Pistils  many  in  a  heaci,  which  lengthens  into  a  spike  of  scattered 
red  berries. 

1.  LIBIOD^NDRON,  TULIP-TREE  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the 

botanical  name  in  Greek).     Only  one  species, 

Ij.  Tulipifera.  A  tall,  very  handsome  tree,  in  rich  soil,  commonest  W., 
where  it,  or  the  light  and  soft  lumber  (much  used  in  cabinet-work),  is  called 
White-wood,  and  even  Po'plar  ;  planted  for  ornament;  fl.  late  in  spring, 
yellow  with  greenish  and  orange.  Leaves  with  2  short  side-lobes,  and  the  end 
as  if  cut  off. 

2.  MAGNdUA.  (Named  for  the  botanist  Magnd.)  Some  species  are 
called  Umbrella-trees,  from  the  way  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  shoots;  othei-s.  Cucumber-trees,  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruii. 

♦  Native  trees  of  thin  coufitri/,  often  planted  for  ornament. 

M.  gprandiflbra.  Great-flowered  Magnolia  of  S.,  half-hardy  in  the 
Middle  States.     The  only  perfectly  evergreen  species ;   splendid  tree  with 
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eomceous  oblong  or  obovate  leaves,  shining  above,  mostly  msty  beneath ;  the 
flowers  verv  fragrant,  white,  very  much  larger  than  the  next,  in  spring. 

M.  g^aiioa.  Small  M.  or  Swebt  Bay.  Wild  in  swamps  N.  to  New  Jersey 
and  Mass. ;  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  the  oblong  obtuse  leaves  white  or 
glaucous  beneath,  and  globular  white  and  fragrant  flowers  (2'  -  3'  wide),  in 
summer.    The  leaves  are  thickish  and  almost  evergreen,  quite  so  far  south. 

M.  acumin&tay  Cucumber  M.  or  Cucumber-tree.  Wild  from  N.  Y. 
W.  &  S. ;  a  stately  tree,  with  the  leaves  thin,  green,  oblong,  acute  or  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  beneath,  and  palu  yellowish-green  flowers 
(3'  broad),  late  in  spring. 

M.  cord&ta,  Yellow  Cucumber  M.,  of  Greorgia,  hardy  even  in  New 
England;  like  the  last,  but  a  small  true  with  the  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  seldom 
cordate ;  and  the  flowers  lemon -yellow. 

M.  macroph^lla,  Great-leaved  M.,  of  Carolina,  nearly  hardy  N.  to 
Mass.  A  small  tree,  with  leaves  very  large  (2° -3°  long),  olx)vate-oblong  with 
a  cordate  base,  downy  and  white  beneath,  and  an  immense  open-belL^haped 
white  flower  (8'- 12'  wide  when  outspread),  somewhat  fragrant,  in  early  sum- 
mer ;  petals  ovate,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base. 

M.  Umbrella,  Umbrella  M.  (also  called  M.  trip^tala).  Wild  in  Penn. 
and  southward.  A  low  tree,  with  the  leaves  on  the  end  of  the  flowering 
branches  crowded  in  an  umbrella-like  circle,  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  obo- 
vate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  l°-2°  long,  surrounding  a  large  white 
flower,  in  spring ;  the  petals  2 J'  -  3'  long,  obovatc-lanceolate  and  acute,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base ;  the  ovate-oblong  cone  of  fruit  showy  in  autumn,  rose-red, 
4' -5' long. 

M.  FrliSeri,  Ear-leaved  Umbrella  M.  (aUo  called  M.  auriculXta). 
Wild  from  Virginia  S.,  hardy  as  the  last,  and  like  it ;  but  a  taller  trce,  with  the 
leaves  seldom  1°  long  and  auricled  on  each  side  at  the  base,  the  white  obovate- 
spatulate  petals  more  narrowed  below  into  a  claw ;  cone  of  fruit  smaller. 

«  «  Chinese  and  Japanese  species, 

M.  COnspiouay  Yulan  of  the  Chinese,  half-hardy  in  N.  States.  A  small 
tree,  with  very  large  white  flowers  appearing  before  any  of  the  leaves,  wliich 
are  obovate.  pointed,  and  downy  when  young. 

M.  Soulangeluaa  is  a  hybrid  of  this  with  the  next,  more  hardy  and  the 
petals  tinged  with  purple. 

M.  purptirea,  ruRPLE  M.  of  Japan,  hardy  N.  A  shrub,  the  showy 
flowers  (pink-purple  outside,  white  within)  beginning  to  appear  before  the  leaves, 
which  are  obovate  or  oval,  ai^d  bright  dai'k  green. 

8.  IIjIiICIXJM,  STAR-ANISE.     (From  a  Latin  word,  meaning  to  entice.] 
Shrubs,  aromatic,  especially  the  bark  and  pods,  with  evergreen  oblong  leaves. 

I.  anis^tum,  of  China,  which  yields  an  oil  of  anise,  has  small  yellowisk 
flowers,  is  rare  in  greenhouses. 

I.  Floridtoum,  Wild  Anise-tree,  of  Florida,  &c;  has  burger  dari 
purple  flowers,  of  20-30  naiTOW  petals,  in  spring. 

4.  SCHIZANDBA.     (Name  from  two  Greek  words,  means  cut-stamens.) 

S.  COCClnea,  a  twining  shrub  of  S.  States,  scarcely  at  all  aromatic,  with 
thin  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  small  crimson-purple  flowera,  in  spring. 

3,   ANONACE-ffi,  CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  3  sepals  and  6  petals  in  two  sets,  each  8e\ 
Talvate  in  the  bud,  and  many  short  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  sur- 
rounding several  pistils,  which  ripen  into  pulpy  fruit  containing 
large  and  flat  bony  seeds.  Embryo  small;  the  albumen  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  kernel  appears  as  if  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
Foliage  and  properties  resembling  Magnolia  Family,  but  seldom 
aromatic,  and  no  stipules.     All  tropical,  except  the  single  genus 
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1.  ASIMINA,  pap  aw  of  U.  S.  (Creole  name.)  Petals  greenisli  or 
yellowish,  becoming  dark  dull  purple  as  they  enlarge;  the  3  inner  small 
Pistils  few  in  the  centre  of  the  globular  head  of  anthers,  making  one  or 
more  large,  oblong,  pulpy  fruits,  sweet  and  eatable  when  over-ripe  in  autumn. 
Flowers  in  early  spnng  preceding  the  leaves. 

A.  triloba,  CoMMoy  Papaw  (wholly  difllercnt  from  the  true  Papaw  of  W. 
Ind.),  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  wild  W.  &  S.  and  sometimes  planted,  with  obo- 
vate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  banana-shaped  fruit  3'  -  4'  long. 

A.  parvifl6ra  is  a  small-flowered,  and  A.  grandinbra  a  large-flowered 
species  of  S.  E.  States,  both  small-fruited,  and  A.  pygnifiBa  is  a  dwarf  on« 
with  nearly  evergreen  leaves  far  South. 

4.   MENISFERMACEJE,  MOONSEED  FAMILY. 

Woody  or  partly  woody  twiners,  with  small  dioecious  flowers; 
their  sepals  and  petals  much  alike,  and  one  before  the  other  (usu- 
ally 6  petals  before  as  many  sepals)  ;  as  many  or  2  —  3  times  as 
many  stamens;  and  2  —  G  pistils,  ripening  into  1-secded  little  stone- 
fruits  or  drupes ;  the  stone  curved,  commonly  into  a  wrinkled  or 
ridged  ring ;  the  embryo  curved  with  the  stone.  Leaves  palmate 
or  peltate  :  no  stipules.     Anthers  commonly  4-lobed. 

1.   COCGULUS.    Sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  each  6. 

3.   MENISPERMUM.     Sepals  and  petals  6  or  8.    Stamens  in  sterile  flowers  12  -  20. 

L  CC^CCXJLUS.    (Name  means  a  little  berry.)    Only  one  species  in  U.  S. 

C.  Carolinus,  Carolina  C.  Somewhat  downy  ;  leaves  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,  entire  or  sinuate-lobed ;  flowers  greenish,  in  summer ;  fruits  red,  as 
large  as  peas.    From  Virginia  S.  &  W. 

2.  MENISPI^RMUM,   MOONSEED.     (Name  from  the  shape  of  the 
stone  of  the  fruit.)    Only  one  species, 

M.  Canadtose,  Canadian  Moonsebd.  Almost  smooth ;  leaves  peltata 
near  the  edge ;  flowers  white,  in  late  summer ;  fruits  black,  looking  like  small 
grapes. 

5.   BEBBEBIDACEiE,  BARBERRY  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  by  the  perfect  flowers,  having  a  petal  before 
each  sepal,  and  a  stamen  before  each  petal,  with  anthers  opening 
by  a  pair  of  valves  like  trap-doors,  hinged  at  the  top  (Lessons, 
p.  114,  flg.  236),  and  a  single  simple  pistil.  But  No.  6  has  nu- 
merous stamens,  5  and  6  have  more  petals  than  sepals,  and  the 
anthers  of  2  and  6  open  lengthwise,  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
are  commonly  bracts  or  outer  sepals  behind  the  true  ones.  AJl  blos- 
som in  spring,  or  the  true  Barberries  in  early  summer. 

•  Shrubi  or  grubby :  stamens  6  :  berry  few-aeeded. 

1.  BERRERIS.  Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes  :  petals  with  two  deep-colored  spots 
at  the  biiAe.  Leaves  simple,  or  simply  pinnate.  Wood  soci  inner  bark  yellow, 
leaves  with  sharp  bristly  or  spiny  teeth. 

3.  NANDIN  A.  Flowers  white,  in  panicles  :  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Leaves 
twice  or  thrice  pinnate. 

*  •  Perennial  kerbs. 

t-  With  one  to  three  tmce  or  thrice  temately  compound  leaves, 

8.  EPIMEDIUM.  Stamens  4.  Petals  4  hollow  spurs  or  hoods.  Pod  severd- 
seeded.    Leafleto  with  bristly  teeth. 
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4.  CAULOPHYLLUM.  Stamens  6.  Petals  6  broad  and  thickish  bodies  much 
shorter  than  the  sepaU.  Ovary  bursting  or  disappearing  early,  leaving  the 
two  ovules  to  develop  into  naked  berry-like,  or  rather  arupe-like,  spherical 
seeds  on  thick  stalks. 

4>  4-  With  nmplif  2  -  ^-parted  UaV98j  and  tolitary  white  ^floiotrs :  upaU  falling  tahtn 
the  blotmjm  opens.     Seeds  numerous,  parietat    Pistils  rartly  mure  than  one  I 

6.  JEFFERSOIhIA.  Flower  on  a  scape,  miher  preceding  the  S-parted  root-leaves. 
Petals  (oblong)  and  stamens  mostly  8.  truit  an  ovate  pod,  opening  by  a 
cross-line  hall- way  round,  the  top  forming  a  conical  lid.  Seeds  with  an 
aril  on  one  side. 

6.  PODOPHYLLUM.  Flower  in  the  fork  between  the  two  peltate  6  -  0-parted 
leaves :  root-leaf  single  and  peltate  in  the  middle,  umbrella-like.  Petals 
6-9,  large  and  broad.  Stamens  usually  12-18.  Fruit  an  oval,  large  and 
sweet,  eatable  berry ;  the  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp  of  the  large  parietal 
placenta. 

L  Bl^BBEBIS,  BAH6EHRY.    (Old  Arabic  name.)     The  two  sorts  or 
sections  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  distinct  genera. 

§  1.  True  Barbbrsy  ;  with  simple  kaixs,  clustered  in  the  curil  of  compound  spines, 

jB.  TOlgiuris,  Common  B.  of  Eu.  .Planted,  and  run  wild  in  thickets  and 
by  roadsides ;  has  drooping  many-flowered  racemes,  and  oblong  red  and  sour 
berries ;  leaves  ol)ovatc-oblong,  fringed  with  closely-set  bristly  teeth,  with  a  joint 
in  the  very  short  petiole  (like  that  in  an  orango-lcaf),  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
triple  or  maltiplc  spines,  which  answer  to  leaves  of  the  shoot  of  the  previous 
season  (see  Lessons,  p.  51,  fig.  78). 

jB.  Canadtosis,  Wild  B.  In  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.,  and  rarely 
cult.,  a  low  bush,  with  few-flowered  racemes,  oval  red  hemes,  and  less  bristly 
or  toothed  leaves. 

§  2.  Mahonia  ;  mth  pinnate  and  evergreen  leaves,  sping-toothed  leaflets,  and 
cltt^ered  racemes  of  early  spring  flowers:  berries  blue  or  black  with  a 
bloom.     Planted  flyr  ornament. 

B.  Aquif61ium,  Holly  B.  or  Mahonia,  from  Oregon,  &c.,  rises  to 
3o_40  jiigji ;  leaflets  5-9,  shining,  finely  reticulated. 

B.  ripens,  Crekpino  or  Low  M.,  irom  Rocky  Mountains,  is  more  hardy, 
rises  only  1^  or  less,  and  has  rounder,  usually  fewer,  pale  or  glaucous  leaflets. 

B.  nervbsa,  a)ko  called  glumXcea,  from  the  husk-like  long  and  pointed 
bud-scales  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  which  rise  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground ; 
leaflets  11-21,  along  the  strongly-jointed  stalk,  lance-ovate,  several-ribTCd  from 
the  base.     Also  from  Oregon. 

B.  Jap6nica,  Japan  M.,  tall,  rising  fully  6^  hi^h,  the  rigid  leaflets  with 
only  3  or  4  strung  spiny  teeth  on  each  side,  is  coming  into  ornamental  grounds. 

2.  'NAlSf'DL'NA,    (The  native  Japanese  name.)    A  single  species,  vis. 

N.  dom^Stioa.  Cult,  in  cool  greenhouse,  &c.,  from  Japan :  very  com- 
pound large  leaves  :  the  berries  more  ornamental  than  the  blossoms. 

8.  EPIMISDITJM,  BARREN-WORT.    (Old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)    Low  herbs,  with  neat  foliage  :  cult,  for  ornament. 
£•  Alpinum,  of  European  Alps,  has  a  panicle  of  odd-looking  small  flowers ; 

tl^jrellow  petals  not  larger  than  toe  reddisn  sepals. 
£.  macrtothum,  Larob-flowered  E.  of  Japan,  with  similar  foliage, 

has  lai^ge  white  flowers  with  very  long-spurred  petals. 

4.  CAUIiOPHl^IiLnM,  COHOSH.    The  only  species  of  the  genus  is 

C.  thalictroides,  Blue  Cohosh.  Wild  in  woods,  with  usually  only  one 
stem-leaf  and  that  close  to  the  top  of  the  naked  stem  (whence  the  name  of  the 
eenufl,  meaning  stem-leaf),  and  thrice  tcmate,  but,  having  no  common  petiole,  it 
looks  like  three  leaves ;  and  there  is  a  larger  and  more  compound  radical  leaf, 
with  a  long  petiole.  The  leaves  are  glancous  and  resemble  those  of  Thalictrum 
{as  the  specific  name  indicates),  but  the  leaflets  are  larger.  Seeds  very  hard, 
with  a  tfau  bine  pulp. 
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6.  JEFFESS6NIA,  twin-leaf.    (Named  for  Thanuu  Jeffenon.) 

J.  diph^Ila,  sometimes  called  Rheumatism-root.  Wild  in  rich  woods, 
W.  &  S.,  sometimes  cult,  j  the  pretty  white  flower  and  the  leaves  both  long- 
stalked,  from  the  ground,  appearing  in  early  spring 

6.  PODOPH'4'LLUM,  MAY-APPLE,  or  MANDRAKE.   (Name  means 
foot-leafy  the  5  -  7-parted  leaf  likened  to  a  webbed-foot) 

P.  peltittum.  Wild  in  rich  soil :  the  long  running  rootstocks  (which  are 
poisonous  and  medicinal)  send  up  in  spring  some  stout  stalks  terminated  by  a 
large,  7  -  9-lobed,  regular,  umbrella-shaped  leaf  (i.  e.  peltate  in  the  middle),  and 
some  which  bear  two  one-sided  leaves  (peltate  near  their  inner  edge),  with  a  large 
white  flower  nodding  in  the  fork.  The  sweet  pulpy  fruit  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg,  ripe  in  summer :  rarely  2  or  more  to  one  flower. 
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Aquatic  perenuial  herbs,  with  the  leaves  which  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  or  rise  above  it  mostly  peltate  or  roundish- 
heart-shaped,  their  mai^ns  inroljed  in  the  bud,  long-petioled ;  axil- 
lary I -flowered  peduncles ;  sepals  and  petals  hardly  ever  5,  the 
latter  usually  numerous  and  imbricated  in  many  rows.  The  genera 
differ  so  widely  in  their  botanical  characters  that  they  must  be 
described  separately.  One  of  them  is  the  famous  Amazon  Water- 
Lily,  Victoria  regia,  with  floatinor  leaves  3  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  magnificent  flowers  almost  in  proportion;  while  the 
dull  flowers  of  Water-shield  are  only  half  an  inch  long. 

1.  BRASENIA.    Sepals  and  petals  each  8  or  4,  narrow,  and  much  alike,  dull  pur- 

ple. Stamens  12  - 18  :  filaments  slender.  Pistils  4  - 18,  forming  iudehiscent 
1  -  8-seeded  pods.  All  the  parts  separate  and  persistent.  Ovules  commooly 
on  the  dorsal  suture !     Embryo,  &c.  as  in  Water-Lily. 

2.  NELUMBIUM.    Sepals  and  petals  many  and  passing  gradually  into  each  other, 

deciduous.  Stamens  very  many,  on  the  receptacle,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  enlarged  into  a  top-shaped  tlbdy,  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  ovaries,  each 
tipped  With  a  flat  stigma  and  separately  immersed  in  as  many  hollows.  (Les- 
sons, p.  126,  flg.  284.)  In  fruit  these  form  1-seeded  nuts,  resembling  small 
acorns.  The  whole  kernel  of  the  seed  is  embryo,  a  pair  of  fleshy  and  farina- 
ceous cotyledons  enclosing  a  plumule  of  2  or  8  rudimentary  green  leaves. 

8.  NYMPUJlX.  Sepals  4,  green  outside.  Petals  numerous,  many  times  4,  pass- 
ing somewhat  gradually  into  the  numerous  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  99.  fig.  198): 
both  organs  grow  attached  to  the  globular  many-celled  ovary,  the  former 
to  its  sides  which  they  cover,  the  latter  borne  on  its  depressed  summit. 
Around  a  little  knob  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  the  numerous  stigmas  radiate  as 
in  a  poppy-head,  ending  in  long  and  narrow  incurved  lobe<).  Fruit  like  the 
ovary  enlarged,  still  covered  by  the  decaying  persistent  bases  of  the  petals  : 
numerous  seeds  cover  the  partitions.  Hipe  seeds  each  in  an  arlllus  or  bag 
open  at  the  top.  ( Lessons,  p.  135,  fig.  818. )  Embr3-o,  like  that  of  Nelumbium 
on  a  very  small  scale,  but  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kernel,  the 
rest  of  which  is  mealy  albumen. 

4.  NUPHAR.  Sepals  usually  6  or  5,  partly  green  outside.  Petals  many  small 
and  thickish  bodies  inserted  under  the  ovary  along  with  the  very  numerous 
short  stamens.  Ovary  naked,  truncate-  at  the  top,  which  is  many-rayed  by 
stigmas,  flesh v  in  frui't:  the  internal  structure  as  in  Nympba&a,  only  there  is 
no  arillus  to  the  seeds. 

1.  BBASENIA,  WATER-SHIELD.   (Name  unexplained.)    One  species, 

B.  peltilta.  In  still,  rather  deep  water :  stems  rising  to  the  surface,  slen- 
der, coated  with  clear  jelly,  bearing  noating  oval  centrally-peltate  leaves  (2'-d' 
long),  and  purplish  small  flowers,  produced  all  summer. 

2.  NELUMBIUM,  XELUMBO.     (Ceylonese  name.)    Rootstocks  inter- 
rupted and  tuberous,  sending  up,  usually  out  of  water,  very  long  petiole8  and 
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pednncles,  bearing  rery  large  (l<'-2<'  wide)  and  more  or  less  dish-shaped  or 
cup-shaped  centrally-peltate  entire  leaves,  and  great  flowers  {b'-W  broad), 
in  summer.    Seeds,  also  the  tubers,  eatable. 

N.  Itlteam,  Yellow  N.  or  Water  Chinquepix.  Common  W.  &  S.  : 
introduced,  by  Indians  perhaps,  at  Sodus  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Lyme,  Conn.,  and  below 
Philadelphia.    Flower^ale  dull  yellow  :  anther  hook- tipped. 

N.  Bpecibsum,  Showy  N.,  Lotus  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  with 
{nnkish  flowers  and  blnnter  anthers  :  cult,  in  choice  conservatories. 

3.  NYMPH^A,  WATER-LILY,  POND-LILY.  (Dedicated  to  the 
Water-Nymphs.)  Long  prostrate  rootstocks,  often  as  thick  as  one's  arm, 
send  up  floating  leaves  (rounded  and  with  a  narrow  cleft  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  petiole)  and  large  handsome  flowers,  produced  all  snmmer :  these  close  in 
the  afternoon :  the  fruit  ripens  under  water. 

N.  odor&ta,  Sweet-scented  White  W.  Common  in  still  or  slow 
water,  especially  E.  Flower  richly  sweet-scented,  white,  or  sometimes  pinkish, 
rarely  pink-red,  variable  in  size,  as  are  the  leaves ;  seeds  oblong. 

N.  tuberbsa,  Tcder-bbarino  W.  Common  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  W.  &  S.  Flower  nearly  scentless  (its  faint  odor  like  that  of  apples), 
pure  white,  usually  laiger  (4^-9'  in  diameter),  as  are  also  the  leaves  (8'  -  15' 
wide) ;  petals  broader  and  blunter ;  seeds  almost  globular ;  rootstock  bearing 
copions  tubers  like  "  artichokes,''  attached  by  a  narrow  neck  and  spontaneously 
serarating. 

N.  ceertllea.  Blub  W.,  of  Egypt,  &c.,  cult,  in  aquaria ;  a  tender  species, 
with  crenato-tootned  leaves,  and  blue  or  bluish  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals 
fewer  and  acute. 

4.  NtJPHAR,  YELLOW  POND-LILY,  or  SPATTERr-DOCK.  (Old 
Greek  name. )  Rootstock,  &c.  as  in  N  vmptuea :  leaves  often  rising  out  of 
water :  flowers  by  no  means  showy,  yellow,  sometimes  purplish-tinged,  pro- 
duced all  summer :  fruit  ripening  above  water. 

N.  dcLvena  is  the  common  species,  everywhere ;  has  6  unequal  sepals  or 
sometimes  more ;  petals,  or  what  answer  to  them,  truncate,  shorter  than  the 
stamens  and  resembling  them  ;  the  thickish  leaves  rounded  or  ovate-oblong. 

N.  Itlteum,  rare  N. ;  has  smaller  flowers,  with  5  sepals,  petals  dilated 
upwards  and  more  conspicuous,  and  a  globular  fruit  witn  a  narrow  neck : 
the  var.  ptuililumy  a  small  variety,  has  flowers  only  1',  and  leaves  l'-5Mn 
diameter ;  rather  common  N. 

N.  sag^ttifblia,  Arrow-lbayed  N.,  from  North  Carolina  S. ;  has  sagit- 
tate leaves  (1°  by  2'),  and  6  sepals.  This  and  the  last  produce  their  earlier 
leaves  under  water  and  very  thin. 

7.  SABBACENIACEiE,  PITCHER-PLANT  FAMILY. 

Consists  of  one  South  American  plant,  of  the  curious  Darling- 
TONiA  Californica  in  the  mountains  of  California,  and  of  the 
following  :  — 

L  SARHAClfelQTA.  (Named  for  i>r.  5<arrasin  of  Quebec.)  Sidebaddle- 
Flowes,  a  roost  unmeaning  popular  name.  Leaves  all  radical  fh)m  a  per- 
ennial root,  and  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  or  pitchers,  winged  down  the 
inner  side,  open  at  the  top,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  arching  blade  or  hood. 
The  whole  foliage  yellowish  green  or  pur])lish.  Scape  tall,  naked,  bearing  a 
single  large  nodding  flower,  in  early  summer.  Sepals  5,  with  3  bractlets  at 
the  base,  colored,  persistent.  Petals  5,  fiddle-shaped,  incurved  over  ^e  pel- 
tate and  umbrella-shaped  5-angled  petal-like  great  top  to  the  style.  Stamens 
very  numerous.    Ovary  5-cellod.    Pod  many-seeded,  rough-warty. 

S.  purptirsa,  Purple  S.  or  Pitcher-Plant  of  the  North,  where  it  is 
common  in  bors.  Leaves  pitcher-shaped,  open,  with  an  erect  round-heart- 
sha|)cd  hood  and  n  l)road  side-wing,  purple-veiny  ;  flower  deep  purple. 
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S.  rdbra,  Rkd-flowerbd  Trumpet-Lbaf  of  S.  States  :  sometimes  cult, 
in  greenhouses.  Leaves  tmmpet-shaped,  slender,  a  loot  long,  with  a  narrow 
wing  and  an  erect  ovate  pointed  hood ;  flower  crimson-parple. 

8.  Drumnidndii,  Great  Trumpet-Leaf  of  Florida :  sometimes  colt. 
Leaves  much  like  the  last,  but  2^  or  3^  long,  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  the 
roundish  erect  hood  variegated  and  purple-veinj ;  and  the  deep-purple  flower 
very  larj^. 

8.  psittaclna.  Parrot  Pitcher-Plant  of  S.  States,  and  rarelj  cult 
Leaves  short  and  spreading,  with  a  narrow  tube,  a  broad  wing,  and  an  inflated 
globular  hood,  which  is  incurved  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  spotted  with  white ; 
flower  purple. 

S.  varioliuns.  Spotted  Trumpet-Leap  of  S.  States.  Leaves  erect, 
trumpet-shaped,  white-spotted  above,  longer  than  the  scape,  with  a  broad  wing, 
and  an  ovate  hood  arching  over  the  orifice  ;  flower  yellow. 

8.  fl&va.  Yellow  Trumpet-Leaf  of  S.  States:  cult  more  commonlj 
than  the  rest,  as  a  curiosity,  and  almost  liardy  N.  Leaves  trumpet-shaped,  ^ 
long,  erect,  yellowish  or  purple-veiny,  with  a  narrow  wing,  and  an  erect  round- 
ish but  pointed  hood,  a  tall  scape,  and  yeUow  flower. 

8.  FAFAVERACEiB,  POPPY  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  or  colored  juice,  regular  flowers,  a  calyx  moetlj 
of  2  sepals  which  fall  when  the  blossom  opens,  petals  twice  or  3  -  5 
times  as  many,  numerous  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  and  a  com- 
pound 1 -celled  ovary,  with  2  or  more  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a 
pod,  many-seeded.  Juice  narcotic,  as  in  Poppy  (opium),  or  acrid. 
No.  5  has  watery  juice,  with  the  odor  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
calyx  like  a  cap  or  lid  ;  No.  7  has  no  petals  and  few  seeds. 

«  PetaU  crwnpUd  in  the  Jlower-lmd,  which  thoqp§  on  iU  pedmele  before  opening, 

1.  PAPAVER.    Stigmas  united  into  a  many-rayed  circular  body  which  is  closely 

sessile  on  the  ovnry.  Pofl  globuhir  or  oblong,  imperfectly  many-celled  by 
the  projecting  placentn  which  are  covered  with  numberless  seeds,  opening 
only  bv  pores  or  chinks  at  the  top.    Juice  white. 

2.  STYLOl^HORUM.    Stigma  8  -  4-lobed,  raised  on  a  style.    Pod  ovoid,  bristly, 

openine  from  ttae  top  into  8  or  4  valves,  leaving  the  thread-like  placentse  bo- 
tjreen  ttiem.    Juice  yellow. 
8.  CHELIDONIUM.    Sti^a  2-lobed,  almost  sessile.    Pod  linear,  with  2  placentss, 
splitting  from  below  into  2  valves.    Juice  orange. 

«  «  P€tah  more  or  Itu  erumpUd  in  the  Imd,  which  is  erect  before  epenint/. 

4.  ARGEMONE.  Stigma  8-6-lobed,  slroost  sessile.  Sepals  and  oblong  pod 
prickly  ;  the  latter  opening  by  valves  from  the  top,  leaving  the  thread-like 
placentae  between.    Juice  yellow. 

6.  F-SCHSCHOLTZIA.  Sepals  united  into  a  pointed  cap  which  falls  off  entire. 
Receptacle  or  end  of  tbe  flower-stalk  dilated  into  a  top^baped  body,  ofren 
with  a  spreading  rim.  Stigmas  4-6,  spreading,  nnequal  ;  but  tbe  pfaoents 
'  ooly  2.    Pod  long  and  slender,  groov^.    Juice  colorless. 

«  «  «  Petak  not  crumpled  in  the  bud,  which  does  not  droop, 

6.  SANGUINARI  A.    Sepals  2  :  but  the  petals  8  - 12.    Stigma  2-lobed,  on  a  short 

style.    Pod  oblong,  with  2  placentae.    Juice  orange-red. 

«  •  •  •  PetdU  none.    Flowers  inpanicies,  drooping  in  the  bvd. 

7.  BOCCONIA.    Sepals  2,  colored.     Stigma  2-lobed.     Pod  few-seeded.    JnkM 

reddish. 

1.  FAFAVEBy  POPPY.     (Ancient  name.)    We  have  no  truly  wild  spe- 
cies :  the  following  are  from  the  Old  World. 

«  Annuakf  flowering  in  summer:  cult,  and  weeds  of  cultivation, 

P.  SOmniferum.  Opium  Poppt.  Cult,  for  ornament,  especially  double- 
flowered  varieties,  and  for  medical  uses.  Smooth,  glaucous,  with  clasping  and 
wavy  leaves,  and  white  or  purple  flowers. 
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P.  RhCBas,  Corn  Poppt  of  En.  Low,  bristlj,  with  almost  pinnate 
leaves,  and  deep  red  or  scarlet  flowers  with  a  dark  eye,  or,  when  double,  of 
various  colors ;   pod  obovate. 

P.  dtlbium,  XiONO-HEADED  p.  Leaves  with  their  divisions  more  nit  than 
the  last ;  flowers  smaller  and  lighter  red,  and  pod  oblong-clavate :  run  wild  in 
fields  in  Penn. 

*  •  Perennial :  cult. /or  ornament :  flowering  in  late  spring, 

P.  orientidey  Oriental  P.  Rongh-hairy,  with  tall  flower-stalks,  almost 
pinnate  leaves,  and  a  very  large  deep-red  flower,  under  which  are  usually  some 
leafy  persistent  bracts.  '  Var.  bracteXtum,  has  these  bracts  larger,  petals  still 
larger  and  deeper  red,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base. 

2.  STYIi6PHOBXJM,   celandine   poppy.      (Name  means  stgU- 
bearer,  expressing  a  difierence  between  it  and  Poppy  and  Celandine.)    U 

8.  diph^llum.  From  Penn.  W.  in  open  woods ;  resembling  Celandine, 
bat  low,  and  with  far  larger  (yellow)  flowers,  in  spring. 

8.  CHEIflDdNIUM,  CELANDINE.    (From  the  Greek  word  for  the 
Swallow.)    ®     It 

C.  m^US,  the  only  species,  in  all  gardens  and  moist  waste  places ;  1^-4^ 
high,  branching;,  with  pinnate  or  twice  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers 
in  a  sort  of  umbel,  all  summer ;  the  pods  long  and  slender. 

4.  AB0EM6N£,  PRICKLY  POPPT.  (Meaning  of  name  uncertain.)  © 

A.  Mexic&na,  Mexican  P.  Waste  places  and  gardens.  Prickly,  l°-2^ 
high ;  leaves  sinuate-Iobcd,  blotched  with  white ;  flowers  yellow  or  yellowish, 
pretty  large,  in  summer.  Var.  albifl6ra  has  the  flower  larger,  sometimes 
very  large,  white ;  cult,  for  ornament. 

6.  ESCHSCH6LTZIA.     (Named  for  one  of  the  discoverers,  Eschscholtz, 
the  name  easier  pronounced  than  written.)    0 

E.  Califdmica.  Califomian  annual,  now  common  in  gardens  ;  with  pale 
dissected  leaves,  ana  long-peduncled  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  top- 
shaped  dilatation  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  on  which  the  extinguisher-shaped 
calyx  rests :  this  is  forced  off  whole  bv  the  opening  petals.  The  latter  are 
bright  orange-yellow,  and  the  top  of  tne  receptacle  is  broad-rimmed.  Var. 
DocolAsii  wants  this  rim,  and  its  petals  are  pure  yellow,  or  sometimes  white; 
but  the  sorts  are  much  mixed  in  the  gardens ;  and  there  are  smaller  varieties 
under  different  names. 

6.  SANQUINABIA,  BLOOD-ROOT.     (Name  from  the  color  of  the 
juice. )     IJ. 

S.  Canad^nsiSy  the  common  and  only  species  ;  wild  in  rich  woods,  hand- 
some in  cultivation.  The  thick  red  rootstock  in  early  spring  sends  up  a  roundcd- 
reniform  and  palmate-lobed  veiny  leaf,  wrapped  around  a  flower-bud :  as  the  leaf 
comes  out  of  ground  and  opens,  the  scape  lengthens,  and  carries  up  the  hand- 
some, white,  many-petalled  flower. 

7.  BOCCbNIA.    (Named  in  honor  of  an  Italian  botanist,  Boeconi.)     U 

B.  cord&ta.  Cordate  B.,  from  China,  the  only  hardy  species ;  a  strong 
root  sending  up  very  tall  leafy  stems,  with  round-cordate  lobed  leaves,  which  are 
veiny  and  glaucous,  and  large  panicles  of  small  white  or  pale  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, late  in  summei:. 

9.  FUMABIACEiB,  FUMITORY  FAMILY. 

Like  the  Poppy  Family  in  the  plan  of  the  flowers ;  but  the  4- 
petalled  corolla  much  larger  than  the  2  scale-like  sepals,  also  irreg- 
ular and  closed,  the  two  inner  and  smaller  petals  united  by  their 
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spooD-shaped  tip9,  which  enclose  the  anthers  of  the  6  stamens  in 
two  sets,  along  with  the  stigma :  the  middle  anther  of  each  set  is 
2-celled,  the  lateral  ones  1 -celled.  Delicate  or  tender  and  very 
smooth  herbs,  with  colorless  and  inert  juice,  and  much  dissected 
or  compound  leaves. 

•  Oorolla  he€U*t-thaped  or  ^spurred  at  bate :  pod  geveral'teeded. 

1.  DICENTRA.    Petals  slightly  cohering  with  each  other.    Seeds  crested. 

2.  ADLUMIA.     Petals  all  permanently  united  Into  one  slightly  heart-shaped 

body,  which  encloses  the  small  pod.    Seeds  crestless.    Climbmg  by  the  very 
compound  leaves. 

•  •  Corolla  with  onlif  one  petal  qmrred  at  bate. 

8.   CORYDALIS.    Ovary  and  pod  slender,  several-deeded.    Seeds  crested. 
4.   FUMAKIA.     Ovary  and  small  cloned  fruit  globular,  l-eeeded. 

1.  DICl^NTBA  (meaning  t^-o-spurrcd  in  Greek).    Commonly  but  wrongly 
named  Diclytra  or  Dielttra.     Ij.     Fl.  in  spring. 

«  Wild  tpeciet,  low,  with  delicate  decompound  leaves  and  few-flowered  ecapee  tent 

up  from  the  ground  in  early  spring. 

D.  Cucull&ria,  Dutchman's  Breeches.  Common  in  leaf-mould  in 
woods  N.  Foliage  and  flowers  from  a  sort  of  granular-scaly  bulb ;  corolla 
white  tipped  with  yellow,  with  the  two  diverging  spurs  at  the  base  longer  than 
the  pedicel. 

D.  CanadtosiS,  Canadian  D.  or  Squirrel-Corn.  With  the  last  N. 
Separate  yellow  grains,  like  Indian  corn,  in  place  of  a  scaly  bulb  ;  the  corolla 
narrower  and  merely  heart-shaped  at  base,  white  or  delicately  flesh-colored, 
sweet-scented  ;  inner  petals  much  crested  at  tip. 

D.  exlmia  is  rarer,  wild  along  the  Alleghanies,  occasionally  cult.,  has 
coarser  foliage,  and  more  numerous  flowers  than  the  last,  pink-purple,  and  pro- 
duced throughout  the  summer,  from  tufted  scaly  rootstocks. 

«  «  Cultivated  exotic,  taller  and  coarser,  leafy-stemmed,  many-flowered. 

D.  spect^bilis.  Showy  D.  or  Bleeding  Heart.  From  N.  China, 
very  ornamental  through  spring  and  early  summer,  with  ample  Peony-like 
leaves,  and  long  drooping  racemes  of  bright  pink-red  heart-shaped  flowers 
(V  long)  :    the  two  small  sepals  fall  off  in  the  bud. 

2.  ADLXJTMIA,  CLIMBING  FUMITORY.     (Named  in  honor  of  a  Mr. 
Adlum.)     (3)     Tlie  only  species  is 

A.  Cirrhbsa.  Wild  in  low  shady  grounds  from  New  York  W.  &  S.  and 
cult. ;  climbing  over  bushes  or  low  trees,  by  means  of  its  2  -  3-pinnately  com- 
pound delicate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  the  leaflets  acting  like  tendrils ;  flowers  flesh- 
colored,  paniclei,  all  summer. 

3.  CORYDAXiIS.     (Greek  name  for  Fumitory.)     Our  species  are  leafy- 
stemmed,  (D  or  ^,  wild  in  rocky  places,  fl.  spring*  and  summer. 

C.  glatica,  Pale  Corydalis.  Common,  6' -3^  high,  very  glaucous,  with 
the  whitish  flowers  variegated  with  yellow  and  pink,  a  short  and  rounded  spur, 
and  erect  pods. 

G.  fl^vula,  Yellowish  C.  From  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  has  the  flowers  pale 
yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals  wing-crested  ;  seeds  sharp-edged  :  otner- 
wise  like  the  next. 

C.  atirea.  Golden  C.  From  Vermont  W.  &  S.  Low  and  spreading; 
flowers  goIdcn-ycUow  with  a  longish  spur,  and  crestless  tips,  hanging  pods,  and 
smooth  blunt-edged  seeds. 

4.  FUMA.BIA,  FUMITORY.     (Name  from  fumus,  smoke.)     (T)    Low, 
leafy-stemmed,  with  flnely  cut  compound  leaves. 

F.  Offlcin&lis.  Common  F.  Common  in  old  gardens,  waste  places,  and 
dung-heaps  ;  a  delicate  small  weed,  with  a  close  spike  of  small  pinkisn  crimson- 
tipped  flowers,  in  summer. 
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10.   CRXTCIFEIliE,  MUSTARD  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  watery  juice,  of  a  pungent  taste  (as  exemplified  in 
Horseradish,  Mustard,  Water-Cress,  &c),  at  once  distinguished  by 
tlie  cruciferous  flower  (of  4  sepals,  4  petals,  their  upper  part  gen- 
erally spreading  above  the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a  cross),  the  tetra- 
dynamous  stamens  (i.  e.  6,  two  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  four) ; 
and  the  single  2-celled  pistil  with  two  parietal  placentae,  forming  the 
kind  of  pod  called  a  siliqiie,  or  when  short  a  silicle.  (See  Lessons, 
p.  92,  fig.  187, 188,  for  the  flower,  and  p.  133,  fig.  310,  for  the  fruit.) 
The  embryo  fills  the  whole  seed,  and  has  the  radicle  bent  up  against 
the  cotyledons.  Flowers  in  racemes,  which  are  at  first  short,  like 
simple  corymbs,  but  lengthen  in  fruiting :  no  bracts  below  the  pedi- 
cels. The  blossoms  are  all  nearly  alike  throughout  the  family  ;  so 
that  the  genera  are  mainly  known  by  the  fruit  and  seed,  which  ar« 
usually  to  be  had  before  all  the  flowers  have  passed. 

I  1.  FruU  a  true  pod^  opetung  lenglhwiu  bjf  two  valves,  ichkh  fall  away  and  leave 

tJie  tliin  penistent  partition  uhen  rij)e, 

«  Seeds  or  ovules  more  than  two  in  each  cell. 

*^ Pod  beaked  or  pointed  beyond  the  summit  of  the  valves,  or  the  style  with  a  conical 
base.     Seeds  spliericat^  the  cotyledons  wrapped  around  the  radicle. 

1.  BRASSICA.     Flowers  yellow.     Pods  oblong  or  linear. 

•*-  "^  Pod  not  beaked  or  con^cuously  pointed, 
•*•*■  Neither  fiaUened  nor  A-sided,  but  the  cross-section  nearly  drcuiar, 

2.  SISYMBRIUM.    Pods  in  the  common  species  shortish,  lance-RwI-shaped,  close- 

pressed  to  the  stem.     Seeds  oval,  marginlera.     Flowers  small,  yellowish. 
8.  Nasturtium.    Pods  shortish  or  short  (from  oblong-linear  to  almost  spherical). 

Seeds  in  2  rows  in  each  cell,  globular,  marginless.     Flowers  yellow  or  white. 
4.  HES PERIS.     Pods  long  and  slender,  with  a  single  row  of  marginless  seeds  in 

each  cell  (as  broad  as  the  partition);   the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one 

of  the  cotyledons.     Flowers  rather  large,  pink-pnrple.     Stigma  of  2  erect 

blunt  k>bes. 
6.  MALCOLMIA.    Pods  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base.    Stigma  of  2  pointed 

lobes.     Otherwise  as  No.  4. 

6.  MATTHIOLA.    Pods  long  and  narrow  :  seeds  one-rowed  in  each  cell  (as  broad 

as  the  partition),  flat,  wing-margined;  the  radicle  laid  against  one  edge  of  the 
broad  cotyledons.  Flowers  pink-purple,  reddish,  or  varying  to  white,  large 
and  showv. 

» 

*♦*♦  Axf  fon<7  and  dender,  linear,  4-sided  {the  cross  section  square  or  rhond)ic),  or 
ifjlattcned  having  a  strong  salient  midrib  to  the  valvts.  Seeds  marginless, 
mostly  single-rowed  in  each  celt.     Flowers  yellow  or  orange,  never  u^ite. 

a*  Lateral  sepals  sac-sliaped  at  the  base, 

7.  CHEIRANTHUS.     Seeds  flatj  the  mdicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broad 

cotyledons.     Flowers  showy.     Leaves  entire. 

b*  Sepals  nearly  equal  and  alike  at  the  base, 

8.  ERYSIMUM.    Seeds  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 

narrow  cotyledons.     Lieaves  simple. 

9.  BARB  A  RE  A.     Seeds  oval;   the  radicle  laid  against  the  edge  of  the  broad 

cotyledons.    Leaves  Ivnite  or  pinnatifid. 
2.   SISYMBRIUM.     Seeds  oblong;  the  radicle  laid  against  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons.    Flowers  small.    Leaves  twice  pinnatifld. 

4.4. 4-1. 4.4.  Pod  fiaUened  parallel  to  the  partition ;  the  valresjlat  or^fiattish :  so  are  the 
seeds:  radide  against  the  «ef^e  of  the  cotyledons.    Flowers  wHiie  or  purple. 

10.  ARABIS.     Pod  long  and  narrow-linear,  not  opening  elastically  ;    the  valves 

with  a  midrib.     Seeds  oOen  winged  or  margined. 

11.  CARDAMINE.    Pods  linear  or  lanceolate;  the  valves  with  no  or  hardly  any 

midrib,  opening  elastically  from  the  base  upwards.  Seeds  marginless  and 
slender-stalked,  one-rowed  in  each  cell.    No  scaly-toothed  rootstock. 
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12.  DENT  ARIA.  Pods,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding.  Seed-stalks  broad  and  flat 
Stem  2-8-leaved  in  the  middle,  nalced  below,  springing  from  a  horizontal 
scalv-toothed  or  irr^ilar  fleshy  rootstock. 

18.  LUNaRIA.  Pods  oval  or  oblong,  large  and  very  flat,  stalked  above  the  calyx. 
Seeds  winged,  2-rowed  in  each  cell.    Flowers  pretty  large,  purple. 

14.  DRABA.     rods  round-oval,  oblong  or  linear,  flat.     Seeds  wingless,  2-rowed  in 

each  cell.    Flowers  small,  white  in  the  common  Species. 

.1^  1^  4^  4^  Pod  sAorf ,  fialtUh  parallel  to  ike  broad  partition,    FUwtn  yellfno,  amalL 

15.  CAMELINA.    Pods  turgid,  obovate  or  pear-shaped. 

4^  4.,.  4^  4H.  t-f  Pod  shorty  very  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  partition  ;  ike 
valves  therefore  deeply  ooat-gkaptd.    Flowers  tchite^  sinalC 

16.  CAPSELLA.    Pods  obovate-triangular,  or  triangnlar  with  a  notch  at  the  top. 
«  •  Seeds  or  the  ovules  ringk  or  sometimes  2  in  each  cell.    Pods  short  and  flat, 

•»-  CoroUa  irregular ^  the  petals  being  very  unequal 

17.  IBERIS.    Flowers  in  short  and  flat-topped  clusters,  white  or  purple  ;  the  two 

petals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  flower  much  larger  than  the  others.     Pods 
,         scale-shaped,  roundish  or  ovate,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 
partition,  notched  at  the  wing-margined  top. 

•^  ^  Corolla  regular,  small. 

18.  LEPIDIUM.    Pods  scale-shaped,  much  flattened  contrary  to  the  very  narrow 

partition,  often  notched  or  wing-margined  at  the  top.     Flowers  white. 

19.  AlYSSUM.    Pods  roundish,  flattened  parallel  to  the  broad  partition.     Seeds 

flat,  commonly  wing-margined.    Flowers  yellow  or  white. 

^  2.   Fruit  indehiscenty  wing-Uke,  \seeded. 

20.  ISATIS.   Flowers  yellow.    Fruit  1-celled,  1-seeded,  resembling  a  small  samara 

or  ash-fruit. 

^  8.  Fruit  fleshy,  or  when  ripe  and  dry  corky,  not  opening  by  vahes,  2~ many-seeded. 

21.  CAKILK.    Fruit  jointed  in  the  middle  ;  the  two  short  joints  1-celled,  l-seeded. 

Seed  oblong. 

22.  RAPHANUS.    Fruit  several-seeded,  with  cellular  matter  or  with  constrictions 

between  the  spherical  seeds. 

1.  BBASSICA,  cabbage,  mustard,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name  of 
Cabbage.  Botanically  the  Mustards  rank  in  the  same  genus.)  0  (i)  Cult, 
from  Eu.,  or  run  wild  as  weeds ;  known  by  their  yellow  flowers,  beak-pointed 
pods,  and  globose  seeds,  the  cotyledons  wrapped  round  the  radicle. 

B.  oler^eSy  Cabbage.  The  original  is  a  sea-coast  plant  of  Europe,  w^ith 
thick  and  hard  stem,  and  pretty  large  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  the  leaves  very  gla- 
brous and  glaucous ;  upper  ones  entire,  clasping  the  stem,  not  auricled  at  the 
base  :  cult,  as  a  biennial,  the  rounded,  thicK,  and  fleshy,  strongly  veined  leaves 
collect  into  a  head  the  first  year  upon  the  summit  of  a  short  and  stout  stem. 

—  Var.  Broccoli  is  a  state  in  which  the  stem  divides  into  short  fleshy  branches, 
bearing  clusters  of  abortive  flower-buds.  —  Var.  Cauliflower  has  the  nour- 
ishing matter  mainly  concentrated  in  short  imperfect  flower-branches,  collected 
into  a  flat  head.  —  Var.  Kohlrabi  has  the  nourishing  matter  accnmalated  in 
the  stem,  which  forms  a  turnip-like  enlargement  alx)ve  ground,  beneath  the 
cluster  of  leaves.  —  Kale  is  more  nearly  the  natural  state  of  the  species,  the 
fleshy  leaves  not  forming  a  head. 

B.  camp^Stris,  of  the  Old  World ;  like  the  last,  but  with  brighter  flowers ; 
the  lower  leaves  pinnatifld  or  divided  and  rough  with  stiff  hairs,  and  the  upper 
auricled  at  the  base,  is  represented  in  cultivation  by  the  Var.  Colza  or  Rape, 
with  small  annual  root,  cult,  for  the  oil  of  the  seed.  —  Var.  Turnip  (B.  Napus)  ; 
cult,  as  a  biennial,  for  the  nourishment  accnmulated  in  the  napiform  white  root 

—  Var.  Rutabaga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  has  a  longer  and  yellowish  root. 

B.  Sinip&strum,  or  Sin&pis  arvdnsis,  Charlock.  A  tronblesome 
weed  of  cultivation  in  grainflelds,  annual,  with  the  somewhat  rough  leaves  barely 
toothed  or  little  lobed,  and  nearly  smooth  pods  spreading  in  a  loose  raceme,  the 
seed-bearin^y  part  longer  than  the  conical  (usually  empty)  beak. 

B.  (or  Sm&pis)  alba,  White  Mustard.  Cult,  and  in  waste  places,  an* 
nnal ;  the  leaves  all  pinnatifld  and  rough-hairy ;  pods  spreading  in  the  raceme, 
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bristlr,  the  lower  and  targid  few-seeded  portion  shorter  than  the  I -seeded  stoat 
aad  flattened  beak ;  seeds  large,  pale  brown. 

B.  (or  Siniipis)  nigra^  Black  Mu«tard.  Cult,  and  In  waste  places ; 
leaves  less  hairy  and  less  divided  than  the  last ;  pods  erect  in  the  raceme  or 
spike,  smooth,  short,  4-sided  (the  valves  having  a  strong  midrib),  and  tipped 
with  the  short  empty  conic-al  base  of  a  slender  style ;  seeds  dark  brown,  smaller, 
and  more  pungent  than  in  the  hist 

2.  SISYMBBIUM»  HEDGE  MUSTARD.    (The  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  offlcinide,  Comiion  H.  0  Coarse  weed  in  waste  places,  with  branch- 
ing stems,  runcinate  leaves,  and  very  small  pale  yellow  flowers,  followed  by 
awl-shaped  obscurely  6-sided  pods  dose  pressea  to  the  axis  of  the  narrow  spike. 

S.  can^scens,  Hoart  H.  or  Tansy-Mustard.      0     Commonly  only 

5.  &  W.,  hoary,  with  finely  cut  twice-pinnatifid  leaves,  minute  yellowish  flow- 
ers, and  oblong-club-shaped  4-sided  poos  on  slender  horizontal  pedicels. 

8.  NASTltBTITJM,  WATER^CRESS,  HORSERADISH,  &c.  (Name 
from  ncuus  tortus,  convulsed  nose,  from  the  pungent  qualities.)  Here  are 
combined  a  variety  of  plants,  widely  difibrent  in  appearance :  the  following 
are  the  commonest. 

•  Nat,  from  Eu. :  the  white  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.     l|. 

H.  ofELcin^e*  Water-Cress.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  streamlets,  spread- 
ing and  rooting,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3  -  11  roundish  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets ,*  fi.  all  summer ;  pods  broadly  linear,  slightly  curved  upwards  on  their 
spreading  pedicels.     Young  plants  eaten. 

N.  AriQOrtoia,  Horseradish.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  moist  soil ;  with 
very  large  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  chiefly  irom  the  ground,  crenate,  rarely 
cut  or  pinnatifld ;  pods  globular,  but  seldom  seen.  The  long  deep  root  is  a 
familiar  condiment. 

m  •  Indigenous  species,  in  wet  places :  petals  yeUow  or  yellowish, 

H.  paltistre,  Marsh-Cress.  A  very  common  homely  weed,  erect,  1®  -  3® 
high,  with  pinnatifld  or  lyrate  leaves  of  several  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  small 
yellowish  flowers,  and  small  oblong  or  ovoid  pods. 

N.  seBSiliflbrum,  like  the  last,  but  with  less  lobed  leaves,  very  minute 
sessile  flowers,  and  longer  oblong  pods,  is  common  from  Illinois  S.  And  there 
are  2  or  3  more  in  some  parts,  especially  S. 

4.  HE8PEBIS,  ROCKET.  (Greek  for  evening,  the  flowers  being  then 
tragraiit.)     U 

H.  matroniJis,  Commox  or  Dame  R.  Tall  and  rather  coarse  plant  in 
country  gardens,  from  Eu.,  inclined  to  run  wild  in  rich  shady  soil ;  with  oblong 
or  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  and  rather  large  purple  flowers,  in  summer,  foE 
lowed  by  (2'  -  4')  long  and  slender  pods. 

6.  MAIjC^LMIA.     (Named  for  W.  Malcolm,  an  English  gardener.) 

M.  maritinia,  MAnoy  Stock,  called  Virginia  Stock  in  England,  but 
comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  a  garden  annual,  not  much  cult., 
a  span  hieh,  with  pale  green  oblong  or  spatulate  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  pretty 
pink-red  flowers  changing  to  violet-purple,  also  a  white  var.  (much  smaller  than 
those  of  true  Stock) ;  pods  long  ana  slender. 

e.  MATTHlOLA.  STOCK  or  GILLIFLOWER.  (Named  for  the  early 
naturalist,  MaithioH.)  Cult,  garden  or  hoasc  plants,  from  Eu.,  hoarv-lcaved, 
much  prized  for  their  handsome  and  fragrant,  pretty  large,  pink,  reddish,  or 
white  flowers,  of  which  there  are  very  double  and  showy  varieties. 

M.  inctoa,  Common  Stock.  U  Stout  stem  becoming  almost  woody  * 
not  hardy  at  the  N. 

M.  ftnnua,  Ten-week  Stock.  0  Probably  only  an  herbaceous  variety 
of  the  last ;  flowers  usually  not  double. 
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7.  CHEIBANTHUS,  WALLFOWER.  {Cheiri  is  the  Arabic  name.) 
Like  Stocks,  but  slightly  if  at  all  hoaiy,  and  the  flowers  orange,  brown-red- 
dish, or  yellow.     1|. 

C.  Cheiri,  Common  Wallflower.  Cult,  from  S.  £a.,  not  hardy  N., 
a  much-prized  house-plant ;  stem  woody,  crowded  with  the  narrow  and  pointed 
entire  leaves. 

8.  £S7SIMUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  and  meaning  to  draw  blisters,  from 
the  acridity.) 

£.  toperum,  Western  Wallflower.  Wild  from  Ohio  W.  &  S. ;  like 
the  wild  state  of  the  Wallflower,  with  bright  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  but  the 
seeds  are  diflerent,  and  the  long  pods  quite  square  in  the  cross-section ;  the 
leaves  somewhat  toothed  and  hoary,     d;    It 

£.  cheirantholdes,  Treacle-Mcstard  or  Wormseed  Mustard. 
A  rather  insignificant  annual,  wild  or  run  wild  in  waste  moist  places,  with  slen- 
der  branches,  lanceolate  almost  entire  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  shortish  and  obscurely  4-sided  pods  on  slender  spreading  pediceb. 

9.  BARB  ABE  A,  WINTER-CRESS.  (The  Herb  of  Santa  Barbara.) 
Different  from  the  last  genus  in  the  seeds,  divided  leaves,  and  in  the  general 
aspect.    Leaves  used  by  some  as  winter  salad,  but  bitterish.    ®      U 

B.  vnlgjiris.  Common  W.  or  Yellow  Rocket.  Smooth,  common  in 
old  gardens  and  other  rich  soil,  with  green  lyrate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring  and  summer ;  pods  erect,  crowded  in  a  dense  raceme,  much 
thicker  than  their  pedicels. 

B.  praecox,  Early  W.  or  Scurvy-Grass.  Cult,  from  Penn.  S.  for  early 
salad,  oeginning  to  run  wild,  probably  a  variety  of  the  last,  with  more  numerous 
and  narrower  divisions  to  the  leaves ;  the  less  erect  pods  scarcely  thicker  than 
their  pedicels. 

10.  ABABIS,  ROCK-CRESS.  (Name  from  Arabic)  Fl.  spring  and 
summer.    Leaves  mostly  simple  and  undivided. 

♦  Wild  species,  on  rocks,  Sfc. :  flowers  white  or  whitish,  not  showy.     (§) 

A.  lyr&ta.  Low  R.  A  delicate,  low,  nearly  smooth  plant,  with  a  cluster 
of  lyrate  root-leaves  ;  stem-leaves  few  and  narrow  ;  bright  white  petals  raUier 
conspicuous  ;  pods  slender,  spreading. 

A.  hirstlta,  Hairy  R.  Strictly  erect,  l®-2o  high;  stem-leaves  many 
and  sagittate ;  small  greenish-white  flowers  and  narrow  pods  erect. 

A.  laevigata,  Smooth  R.  Erect,  10-20  high,  glaucous;  upper  leaves 
sagittate ;  flowers  rather  small ;  pods  3'  long,  very  narrow  and  not  very  flat, 
recurving ;  seeds  winged. 

A.  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Sicklbpod  R.  Tall,  growing  in  ravines ; 
stem-leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  pubescent ;  petals  whitish,  narrow ;  pods  3' 
long,  scythe-shaped,  very  flat,  hangmg ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 

♦  *  Wild,  on  river  banks :  flowers  pink-purple,  rather  showy.     (D     If. 

A.  hesperidoides,  Rocket  R.  Smooth,  erect,  10-3°  high;  with 
rounded  or  heart-shaped  long-petioled  root-leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  stem-leaves 
(2' -6'  lonff),  the  lower  on  a  winged  petiole  or  with  a  pair  of  small  lateral 
lobes  ;  petals  long-clawed ;  pods  spreading,  narrow ;  seeds  wingless.  Banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  S.  W. 

*  ♦  ♦  Garden  species :  flowers  white,  showy.     U 

A.  alpina,  Alpine  R.,  and  its  variety  ?  A.  Alb i  da,  from  Eu.,  low  and 
tufted,  hairy  or  soft-downy,  are  cult,  in  gaixlens  ;  fl.  in  early  spring. 

U.  CARDAJttilOS,  BITTER-CRESS.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)     U 

C.  hirstlta,  Small  B.  .  A  low  and  branching  insignificant  herb,  usually 
not  hairy,  with  slender  fibrous  root,  pinnate  leaves,  3ie  leaflets  angled  or 
toothed,  and  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  narrow  upright  pods :  common  in 
moist  soil,  fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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C.  pratdnsis,  Cuckoo-Flo  web  or  Ladies'  Smock.  Stem  ascending 
from  a  short  perennial  rootstock ;  the  pinnate  leaves  with  rounded  and  stalkea 
entire  small  leaflets  ;  flowers  in  spring,  showy,  pink  or  white :  in  bogs  at  the 
north,  and  a  double-flowered  variety  is  an  old-&shioned  plant  in  p^ardens. 

C.  rhomboidea.  Stems  upright  from  a  small  tuber,  simple,  bearing  rather 
large  white  or  rose-purple  flowers  in  spring,  and  simple  angled  or  sparingly 
toothed  leaves,  the  lowest  rounded  or  heart-shaped,  the  upper  ovate  or  oblong : 
in  wet  places  northward. 

12.  DENTABIA,  TOOTHWORT.     (From  the  Latin  dens,  a  tooth.)     U 

D.  diph^lla.  Two-leaved  T.,  Pefper-root,  or  Crinkle-hoot.  So 
called  from  the  fleshy,  long  and  toothed  roots tocks,  which  arc  eaten  and  taste 
like  Water-Cress ;  there  are  only  2  stem  leaves,  close  together,  each  of  3  rhom- 
bic-ovate and  toothed  leaflets,  and  the  root-leaf  is  similar ;  flowers  quite  large, 
white,  in  spring.     Woods  in  vegetable  mould,  N. 

D,  lacini^ta,  Laciniate  T.  Eootstock  necklace-form  or  constricted  in 
2  or  3  places,  scarcely  toothed ;  stem-leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  each  3-parted  into 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  cut  or  cleft  into  nanow  teeth,  or  the 
lateral  ones  2-lobed ;  flowers  purplish,  in  spring :  banks  of  streams. 

13.  LTJNABIA,  HONESTY  or  SATIN-FLOWER.  (Name  from  Luna, 
the  moon,  from  the  shape  of  the  broad  or  rounded  pods.)    (3)    U 

L.  bitonis.  Common  Honesty.  Not  native  to  the  country,  but  cultivated 
in  old-fashioned  places,  for  the  singular  large  oval  pods,  of  which  the  broad 
white  partitions,  of  satiny  lustre,  remaining  after  the  valves  have  fallen,  are 
used  for  ornament ;  leav^  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  flowers  large,  pink-purple, 
in  early  summer. 

L.  redivlva.  Perennial  Honesty,  is  a  much  rarer  sort,  with  oblong 
pods ;   seldom  met  with  here. 

14.  DBABA.  WHITLOW-GRASS.  (Name  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
acrid.)  Low  nerbs,  mostly  with  white  flowers  :  the  commoner  species  are  the 
following  :  fl.  early  spring ;  winter  annuals. 

D.  Carolixiitoa.  Leaves  obovate,  hairy,  on  a  very  short  stem,  bearing  a 
short  raceme  or  corymb  on  a  scape-like  peduncle  1'  -  4'  high  ;  petals  not  notched ; 
pods  broadly  linear,  much  larger  than  their  pedicels  :  in  sandy  waste  places. 

D.  vdnia.  A  diminutive  plant,  with  a  tuft  of  oblong  or  lanceolate  root- 
leaves,  and  a  scape  l'-3'  high;  petals  2-cleft;  pods  oval  or  oblong,  in  a  ra- 
ceme, shorter  than  their  pedicels  :  m  sandy  waste  places. 

15.  CAM^LINA,  FALSE-FLAX.  (An  old  name,  meaning  dwarfflax; 
the  common  species  was  fancied  to  be  a  degenerate  flax.)    (D 

C.  satlva,  Common  F.  A  weed,  in  grain  and  flax-fields,  10-2°  high, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  sagittate  and  clasping  the  stem  ;  small 
pale-yellow  flowers,  followed  by  obovate  turgid  pods  in  a  long  loose  raceme ; 
style  conspicuous. 

16.  CAPSELLA,  SHEPHERD'S-PURSE.  (Name  means  a /ttffe/wd.)  ® 
C.  Bursa-Pastdris,  Common  S.     The  commonest  of  weeds,  in  waste 

places  ;  root-leaves  pinnatifid  or  toothed,  those  of  the  stem  sagittate  and  partly 
clasping  ;  small  white  flowers  followed  by  the  triangular  and  notched  pods,  in  a 
long  raceme. 

17.  IB:feBIS,  CANDYTUFT.  (Name  from  the  country,  Iberia,  an  old 
name  for  Spain.)  Low  garden  plants,  from  Europe,  cultivated  for  ornament; 
diflferent  from  the  rest  of  the  order  in  the  irregular  corollas. 

I.  umbeU&ta,  Common  C.  ®.  Lower  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper 
linear  and  entire ;  flowers  purple-lilac  (or  pale),  in  flat  clusters,  in  summer. 

I.  sempdrvirens,  Evergreen  C.  U  Rather  woody-stemmed,  tufted, 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  or  linear-spatulate  thickish  entire  leaves,  and  flat 
dusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  in  spring. 
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18.  LEPiBIIJM,  PEPPERGRASS.  (A  Greek  word,  meaning  litUe  mxde, 
from  the  pods.)  Our  common  specieii  have  incUed  or  pinnadiid  leaves,  and 
very  smaU  white  or  whitish  iiowers.     0 

L.  Virg^nicum,  Wild  P.  A  common  weed  by  roadsides,  with  petals, 
and  nsunlly  only  2  stamens  ;  the  little  pods  orbicular  and  scarcely  margined  at 
the  notched  top  ;  seeds  flat,  the  radicle  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

L.  rudertkle,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  much  less  common,  more 
branched,  with  no  petaL«>,  smaller  scarcely  notched  pods,  and  turgid  seeds,  the 
radicle  against  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons. 

it.  satlyuxxiy  Garden  P.  Cult,  as  a  cress,  has  petals,  and  the  larger  orate 
poils  are  winged  and  slightly  notched  at  the  top. 

19.  AL'i'SSUM,  MAD  WORT.  (Name  refers  to  being  a  fancied  remedy  for 
canine  madness.)     Cult  for  ornament ;  from  £a. 

A.  marltimum.  Sweet  Altsscm.  A  spreading  little  plant,  from  En- 
rope,  fl.  oil  summer  in  gardens,  or  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  green  or  slightly 
hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  and  small 
white  honey-scented  flowers,  in  at  length  elongated  racemes,  the  round  little 
pods  with  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  A  variety  much  used  for  borders  has 
paler  and  white-edged  leaves. 

A.  sax&tiley  IIock  A.  Low,  hoary-leaved,  with  abundant  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  spring ;  cult,  from  Europe.     21 

20.  kSATIS,  WOAD.  (Name  of  obscure  derivation.)  ®  One  common 
species  of  Eu., 

I.  tinct6ria.  Dyer's  Woad.  Rather  tall,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  with 
the  stem-leaves  lanceolate  and  entire,  sessile  and  somewhat  sagittate ;  the  ra- 
cemes of  small  yellow  flowers  panicled,  succeeded  by  the  hanging  samara-like 
closed  pods  ;  fl.  in  early  summer.     Old  gardens,  formerly  cult  for  a  blue  dye. 

21.  CAKIUB,  SEA-ROCKET.     (An  old  Arabic  name.)     ®   ® 

C.  Americtoa,  American  S.  A  fleshy  herb,  wild  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  and  Great  Lakes,  with  obovate  wavy-toothed  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 

22.  BAFHANUS,  RADISH.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  said  to  refbr  to  the 
rapid  germination  of  the  seeds.)     0  ®    All  from  the  Old  World. 

B.  sativUB,  Radish.  Cult  from  Eu. ;  with  lyrate  lower  leaves,  purple 
and  whitish  flowers,  and  thick  and  pointed  closed  poils  ;  the  seeds  separated  by 
irregular  fleshy  false  partitions  :  cult,  for  the  tender  and  fleshy  pungent  root : 
inclined  to  run  wild. 

R.  caud^tUS,  Rat-tail  R.,  from  India,  lately  intro<luced  into  gardens, 
rather  as  a  curiosity,  is  a  probable  variety  of  the  Radish,  with  the  narrow  pod 
a  foot  or  so  long,  eaten  when  green. 

B.  BAphanistrum,  Wild  R.  or  Jointed  Charlock.  Troublesome 
weed  in  cmt.  fields,  with  rough  Ivrate  leaves,  yellow  petals  changing  to  whitish 
or  purplish,  and  narrow  long-beaked  pods,  which  are  divided  across  between  the 
several  seeds,  so  as  to  become  necklace-form. 

11.   CAPFARIDACEiE,  CAPER  FAMILY. 

In  our  region  thi^se  are  herbs,  resembling  OrucifenBf  but  with 
stamens  not  tetradynamous  and  often  more  than  6,  no  partition  in 
the  pod  (which  is  therefore  1 -celled  with  two  parietal  placentae),  and 
kidney-shaped  seed?*,  the  embryo  rolled  up  instead  of  folded  to- 
gether :  the  leaves  commonly  palmatel  j  compound,  and  the  herbage 
bitter  and  nauseous  instead  of  pungent.  But  in  warm  regions  the 
Cress-like  pungency  sometimes  appears,  as  in  capers^  the  pickled 
flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  of  the  Levant  Thia  and  iu 
near  relatives  are  trees  or  shrubs. 
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1.  GLEOME.    Calyx  4-cleft.    Petals  4.    Stamens  6,  on  a  short  thickened  y«oep. 

tacle.  Ovary  and  many-seeded  pod  in  ours  rawed  above  the  receptacle  on  a 
long  stalk.  Style  very  short  or  none.  Usually  an  appendage  on  one  side  of 
the  receptacle. 

2.  6YNANDR0PS1S.    Sepals  4.     Stamens  borne  on  the  long  stalk  of  the  ovary 

far  nbove  the  petals.     Otherwise  as  in  No.  1. 
8.  POLANISIA.    Sepals  4.     Stamens  8-82.     Ovary  and  pod  sessile  or  short- 
stalked  on  the  recepucle.    Style  present     Otherwise  nearly  as  No.  1. 

L  CIjEOME.     (From  a  Greek  word  meaning  clotted,  the  application  not 
obvious.)     (i) 

C.  ptingens.  Tall  (2°  -  4°  high),  clammy-pubescent,  with  little  spines  or 
prickly  points  (whence  the  name)  in  place  of  stipules,  about  7  broadly  lanceolate 
leaflets,  but  the  bracts  simple  ana  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  and  a  raceme  of  large 
and  handsome  flowers,  witn  long-clawed  pink  or  purple  petals  and  declined  sta- 
mens. ^  Cult,  from  S.  America,  for  ornament,  and  run  wild  S. 

C.  integrlfblia,  much  smaller,  very  smooth,  with  3  leaflets  and  the  pink 
petals  without  claws,  is  wild  in  Nebraska,  &c.,  and  lately  introduced  to  gardens. 

2.  GYNANDBCiPSIS.     (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  stamens 
appear  to  be  on  the  pistil.)     (Lessons,  p.  125,  flg.  276.) 

G.  pentaph^Ua,  Nat.  from  Carolina  S.  fh)m  West  Indies,  is  a  clammy- 
pubescent  weed,  with  5  leaflets  to  the  leaves  and  3  to  the  bracts ;  the  white 
petals  on  claws. 

8.  POIjAIOSIA.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  many-unequal,  referring  to 
the  stamens.) 

P.  gravtelens.  A  heavy-scented  (as  the  name  denotes),  rather  clammy, 
*ow  herb,  with  3  oblong  leaflets,  and  small  flowers  with  short  white  petals,  about 
1 1  scarcelv  longer  purplish  stamens,  and  a  short  style ;  fl.  summer.  WUd  on 
gravelly  shores,  flnom  Conn.  W. 

12.   RESEDACKS,  MIGNONETTE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes ;  rep- 
resented by  the  main  genus, 

L  BISS^DA,  MIGNONETTE,  &c.  (From  a  Latin  word,  to  assuage,  from 
supposed  medical  properties.)  Calyx  4-7-i>arted,  never  closed  even  in  the 
bud.  Petals  4-7,  unequal,  cleft  or  notched,  those  of  one  side  of  the  flower 
appendagcd  within.  Stamens  10-40,  borne  on  a  sort  of  disk  dilated  un  one 
side  of  the  flower.  Ovary  and  po<l  composed  of  3  -  6  carpels  united  not 
quite  to  the  top  into  a  3  -  6-lobea  or  3  -  6-homed  l-ccUcd  pistil  which  opens 
at  the  top  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  kidney- 
shaped,  on  3  -  6  parietal  placentae.    Leaves  alternate. 

R.  odorlUA,  CoMMOH  Mignonbtte.  Cult,  (from  N.  Africa)  as  an  an^ 
noal,  for  the  delicious  scent  of  the  greenish-white  flowers ;  the  anthers  orangv? ; 
petals  6,  the  posterior  ones  cut  into  several  fine  lobes ;  stems  low ;  some  leaves 
entire  and  oblong,  others  3-lobed. 

BL  Iflltdola,  Dtbr's  M.  or  Weld.  Nat.  along  roadsides,  tall,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  a  long  spike  of  yellowish  flowers ;  petals  4. 

13.   PITTOSPOKACaSJE,  PITTOSPORUM  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  shrubs  and  trees,  belonging  mostly  to  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  in  common  cultivation  represented  only  by  one 
hpase-plant,  a  species  of 

1.  FITTCtePOBUM.  (Name  means  pttchy  seed  in  Greek,  the  seeds  being 
generally  covered  with  a  sticky  exudation.)    Flowers  regular,  of  5  sepals. 
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5  petals,  and  5  stamens  ;  the  claws  of  the  petals  sometimes  slightly  nnited : 

ovary  one-celled  with  three  parietal  placentsB,  a  single  style  and  stigma. 

Fruit  a  globular  woody  pod,  many-^eeoed. 

P.  Tobira,  Common  P.  A  low  tree,  cultivated  as  a  house-plant  (from 
Japan),  with  obovate  and  retuse  evergreen  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  a  small  sessile  umbel  of  white  fragrant 
flowers,  produced  in  winter. 

14.  VIOLACEiB,  VIOLET  FAMILY. 

Commonly  known  only  by  the  principal  genus  of  the  order,  viz. 

1.  Vt OLA,  VIOLET.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Sepals  5,  persistent  Pet- 
als 5,  more  or  less  unequal,  the  lower  one  with  a  sac  or  spur  at  the  base. 
(Lessons,  p.  91,  fig.  181,  182.)  Stamens  5,  short:  the  very  broad  flat  fila- 
ments conniving  and  slightly  cohering  around  the  pistil,  which  the^  cover, 
all  but  the  end  of  the  style  and  the  (usually  one-sided)  stigma,  bearing  the 
anthers  on  their  inner  face,  two  of  these  spurred  at  the  base.  Ovary  and  pod 
1 -celled,  with  3  parietal  placentie,  containing  several  rather  laige  seeds. — 
Herbs,  with  stipules  to  the  alternate  leaves,  and  1 -flowered  peduncles. 

*  Stemless  Violets,  with  leaves  and  peduncles  all  from  creeping  or  suh 
terranean  rootstocksy  there  being  no  proper  aaoending  stems :  ali  flowering  in 
sjninq.  also  producing  inconspicuous  nowers  and  nwst  of  the  fiuitful  pods, 
ill, ummet.  conceal  J  among  the  Uati.  J        J     J     l^ 

•^  Garden  species,  fiom  Europe :  fragrant. 

V.  Odor^ta,  Sweet  Violet.  Cult  from  Eu.,  the  tufts  spreading  by 
creeping  runners ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped,  more  or  less  downy ;  flowers 
purple-blue  (violet^olor)  varying  to  bluish  and  white,  single  or  in  cultivation 
commonly  full  double.  Hardy  ;  while  the  Italian  Violet,  the  variety  used 
for  winter-blooming,  with  leaves  smoother  and  brighter  green  and  flowers  paler 
or  grayish-blue,  is  tender  northward. 

'*-  '*-  Wild  species :  slightly  sweet-scented  or  scentless. 
■»*  Flowers  blue  or  violet-color, 

V.  Selkirkiiy  Selkirk's  V.  Small,  only  2*  high,  the  rounded  heart- 
shaped  leaves  spreading  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the  flower  large  in  proportion,  its 
thick  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  beardless  petals  :  on  shady  banks,  only  N. 

V.  sagitt&ta.  Arrow-leaved  V.  One  of  the  commonest  and  earliest ; 
leaves  varying  from  oblong-hear^shaped  to  ovate  and  often  rather  halberd- 
shaped,  the  earlier  ones  on  short  and  margined  petioles  ;  flower  lai^  in  propor- 
tion ;  spur  short  and  sac-shaped,  as  in  all  the  following. 

V.  CUCuU^ta,  Common  Blue  V.  The  tallest  and  commonest  of  the 
blue  violets,  in  all  low  grounds,  with  matted  fleshy  and  scaly-toothed  rootstocks, 
erect  and  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  obscurely  serrate  leaves,  with  the  sides 
at  the  base  rolled  in  when  young,  on  long  petioles  ;  flowers  sometimes  pale  or 
variegated  with  white. 

V.  palm&ta,  HAirz>-LBAF  V.,  is  a  variety  of  the  last,  widi  the  leaves,  or 
all  the  later  ones,  3  -  7-cleft  or  parted  ;  common  southward. 

V.  ped&ta,  Bird-foot  V.  Grows  in  sandy  or  light  soil,  from  a  short  and 
thick  or  tuber-like  rootstock ;  the  leaves  all  cut  into  linear  divisions  or  lobes ; 
the  flower  large,  beardless,  usually  light  violet^color :  sometimes  the  two  upper 
petals  deep  dark  violet,  like  a  pansy. 

V.  delphinifblia,  Larkspur-leaved  V.,  takes  the  place  of  the  preced- 
ing in  prairies,  &c.  W.  and  is  like  it,  but  has  the  lateral  petals  bearded. 

*♦  ■»*  Flowers  {small)  ivhite^  the  lower  petal  purplish-veined. 

V.  bl&nda.  Sweet  White  V.  Very  common,  with  faintly  sweet-scented 
flowers,  all  the  petals  beardless ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped. 

V.  primill89f61ia.  Primrose-leaved  V.  Common  S.,  between  Uie  last 
and  next,  has  oblong  or  ovate  leaves. 

V.  lanoeol&ta.  Lance-lea vbd  V.  Commonest  S.,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
tapering  into  long  petioles,  and  beardless  petals. 
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*♦  -^  •«■  Fiowen  yellow. 

V.  rotandifblia.  Round- leaved  V.  Only  in  cold  woods  N.  ;  the 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaves  flat  on  the  ground,  becoming  large  and  shining  in. 
summer ;  spreads  oy  runners ;  flower  small. 

•  •  Leaft-btemmed  Violets,  wild^  perennial :  flowering  in  spring  and  summer. 

4-  Flowers  yellow,  short-spurred :  stem  2  -  ^-leaved  above^  naked  Mow. 

V.  pubdscens,  Downy  Yellow  V.  Common  in  rich  woodn  ;  soft- 
downy,  also  a  rather  smooth  variety  ;  leaves  broadlv  heart-shaped. 

V.  hasUtta,  Halberd-leaved  V.  Scarce  W.  &  S. ;  smoother ;  leaves 
oblong-heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  3-lobed ;  flower  small. 

-*-  -*-  Flowers  not  yellow :  stem  branched,  leafy  below :  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped. 

V.  striata.  Pale  V.  Not  rare  N.  &  W.,  low;  flowers  creamy-white, 
with  lower  petal  purplo-lined ;  spur  short ;  stipules  large  in  proportion,  strongly 
fringe-toothed. 

V  •  canina.  Doo  V.,  the  Amcr.  variety' :  common  in  low  grounds ;  low, 
with  creeping  branches  or  short  runners,  fnngo-toothed  stipules,  and  spur  half 
the  length  of  the  violet  flower. 

V.  rostrjkta.  Long-spurred  V.  Shady  hills  N.  &  W. ;  6'  high,  with 
fringe-toothed  stipules,  and  slender  spur  longer  than  the  pale  violet  ]X!tals. 

V.  Canadtosis,  Canada  V.  Common  in  rich  woods  N.  &  W.,  taller 
than  the  others,  I°-2®  high,  larger-leaved,  with  entire  stipules;  flowers  all 
summer,  the  petals  white  or  purplish  above,  the  upper  ones  violet-purple  under- 
neath ;  spur  very  short  and  blunt. 

♦  *  ♦  Pansy  Violets, ^m  Europey  witJi  leafy  and  branching  stems,  and  large 
leaf-like  stipules :  flotoering  through  tlie  spring  and  summer. 

V.  tricolor^  Pansy  or  Heart's-ease.  Cult,  or  running  wild  in  gardens, 
low,  with  roundish  leaves,  or  the  upper  oval  and  lowest  heart-shaped ;  stipules 
lyrate-pinnadfld ;  petals  of  various  colors,  and  often  variegated,  and  under  culti- 
vation often  very  large  and  showy,  the  spur  short  and  blunt.  —  Var.  arv£nsi8, 
is  a  field  variety,  slender  and  small-flowered,  thoroughly  naturalized  in  some 

places.     (T;  (?)   5/ 

V.  comtltay  Horned  V.  From  the  Pyrenees,  cult,  in  borders  of  late ; 
has  stipules  merely  toothed,  and  light  violet-purple  flowers  with  a  very  long 
and  slender  spur.     ^ 

15.  DBOSEBACEiE,  SUNDEW  FAMILY. 

Bog-herbs,  wilh  regular  flowers,  on  scapes  ;  leaves  in  a  tuft  at 
the  root,  glandular-bristly  or  bristlj-fringed,  and  rolled  up  from  the 
apex  in  the  bud,  in  the  manner  of  Ferns  ;  the  persistent  sepals  and 
withering-persistent  petals  each  5;  stamens  5-15  with  their  anthers 
turned  outward  ;  and  a  1 -celled  many-seeded  pod.  Represented  by 
two  genera. 

1.  DROSERA.    StamenA  6.    Styles  8-6,  but  2-parted  so  a»  to  seem  like  6-10. 

Ovarv  with  8  parietal  plac'entse.     Reddish-colored  and  sticky-glandular. 
S.  DION^A.    Stamens  15.     Style  1:   stigma  lobed  and  fringed.     Ovules  and 

seeds  all  at  the  broad  base  of  the  ovary  and  pod.    Leaves  terminated  by  a 

bristly-bordered  fly-trap. 

L  DRbSERA,  SUNDEW.  (Name  means  in  Greek  dewy,  or  beset  with 
dew^ropSy  the  gland  surmounting  the  bristles  of  the  leaves  producing  a  clear 
and  dew-like  drop  of  lic^uid,  which  is  glutinous,  and  serves  to  catch  small  flies. ) 
Flowers  small,  in  a  1 -sided  spike  or  raceme,  each  opening  only  once,  in  sun- 
shine, in  summer.     % 

«  Floioers  small,  white :  leaves  unth  a  blade. 

D.  rotundif61ia,  Round-leaved  S.  The  commonest  species  in  peat^ 
bogs,  white  round  leaves  on  long  petioles  spreading  in  a  tuft.  When  a  small 
fly  or  other  insect  is  caught  by  the  sticky  glands  on  the  upper  face  of  the  leaf, 
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the  bristles  of  the  outer  rows  very  slowly  turn  inwards,  so  that  their  glands  help 
to  hold  the  prey  ! 

D.  longifoliay  Lonoer-leaved  S.  In  very  wet  bogs  or  shallow  water, 
with  spatulate-oblong  leaves,  some  of  them  erect,  on  long  petioles. 

D.  brevifbliay  Short-leaved  S.  In  wet  sand,  only  at  the  S. ;  small ; 
scape  only  2*  -  5'  high,  few-flowered ;  leaves  short,  wedge-shaped. 

»  *  Flowers  rose-purple :  no  blade  to  the  leaf. 

D.  filif6Iia,  Thread-leaved  S.  In  wet  sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  Florida ;  leaves  erect,  thread-shaped  ;  scape  6'  -  I2f  high, 
from  a  bulb-like  base ;  flowers  handsome,  i'  or  more  broad. 

2.  DIOBTAA,  VENUS'S  FLY-TRAP.  (Named  for  the  mother  of  Venus.) 
]^     Only  one  species, 

D.  mUBClpula.  Grows  only  in  sandy  bogs  near  Wilmington,  N.  Car., 
but  kept  in  conservatories  as  a  great  curiosity.  (See  Lessons,  p.  52,  fi^.  81, 
for  the  leaves,  and  the  way  the^  catch  insects !)  Flowers  white,  borne  m  an 
umbel-like  cyme  on  a  scape  P  high,  in  spring. 

16.  CISTACEiE,  ROCK-ROSE  FAMILY. 

Shrubby  or  low  herbaceous  plants,  with  regular  flowers ;  a  per- 
sistent calyx  of  o  sepals,  two  of  them  exterior  and  resembling  bracts; 
the  petals  and  stamens  on  the  receptacle ;  the  style  single  or  none ; 
ovary  1-celled  with  3  or  5  parietal  placentae  (Lessons,  hg.  261), 
bearing  ortbotropous  ovule.<t.  Represented  in  greenhouses  by  one 
showy  species,  Cistus  ladaniferus  of  Europe  (not  common), 
and  in  sandy  woods  and  fields  by  the  following  wild  plants. 

1.  HELIANTHEMUM.    Petals  6,  cmmpled  in  the  bud,  fugacions  (faUiog  at  the 

close  of  the  first  day).    Stamens  and  ovules  many  in  the  complete  flower: 
placentas  8.    Style  none  or  Hhort. 

2.  HUDSONIA.    Petals  as  in  the  last.    Calyx  narrow.    Stamens  9  -  80.    Style 

slender.    Ovules  few. 
8.  LECHKA.    Petals  8,  persistent,  not  longer  than  the  calyx.    Stamens  8-12. 
Style  none.    Pod  partly  8-celled,  6-seeded. 

L  HELIANTHEMUM,  FROSTWEED.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  sun  and  flower ^  the  blosaoms  opening  only  in  sunshine.  Popular  name, 
from  crystals  of  ice  shooting  from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root  late  in  the 
autumn.)     Low,  ycllow-flowcrcd,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.    y. 

H.  Canaddnse,  Canadian  or  Common  F.  Common,  and  the  only  one 
N. ;  has  lance-oblong  leaves  hoary  beneath ;  flowers  produced  all  summer, 
some  with  showy  corolla  1'  broad  and  many  stamens ;  others  small  and  clus- 
tered along  the  stem,  with  inconspicuous  corolla  and  3-10  stamens ;  the  latter 
produce  small  few-seeded  pods. 

H.  corymbbsum,  only  along  the  coast  S.,  is  downy  all  over,  with  smaller 
flowers  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  larger  ones  long-peduncled. 

H.  Carolinitoum,  grows  only  S.,  is  hairy,  with  green  leaves,  the  lower 
obovatc  and  clustered  ;  flowers  all  large-pctallcd  and  scattered,  in  spring. 

2.  HUDS6NIA.  (For  an  English  botanist,  Tri//iVimi7tKlK>fi.)  Heath-like 
little  shrubs,  6' -12'  high,  nearly  confined  to  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes,  with  minute  downy  leaves  closely  covering  the  branches,  and 
small  yellow  flowers,  opening  in  sunshine,  in  spring  and  summer. 

H.  ericoides,  Heath-like  H.  Greenish;  leaves  awl-shaped;  flowen 
pedunclcd.    From  New  Jersey  N. 

H.  tomentdsa,  Downy  H.  Hoary  with  soft  down ;  leaves  oblong  or 
oval  and  dose  pressed ;  peduncles  short  or  hanlly  any.  From  New  Jersey  to 
Maine  and  Lidie  Superior. 
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8.  LECHEAy  PINWEED.  (For  Leche,  a  Swedish  botanist)  Small, 
homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuous  greenish  or  purplish  flowers,  and  pods 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  whence  the  popular  name :  common  in  sterile 
soil;  fl.  summer  and  autumn.     ^ 

li.  m^or,  Larobb  P.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  1°  -  2^  high  ;  leaves  ellipti- 
cal, mucronate ;  flowers  densely  clustered.    Borders  of  sterile  woodlands. 

Ij.  minor,  Smaller  P.  Stems  low,  6'  - 18'  high,  often  straggling,  minutely 
hairy ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  loosely  racemed  on  the  branches.  Open  sterile 
ground. 

17.  HYFEBICACEiE,  ST.  JOHN'S -WORT  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  from  all  other  of  our  plants  by  the  opposite  and 
entire  simple  and  'chiefly  sessile  leaves,  punctate  with  translucent 
and  commonly  some  blackish  dots,  perfect  flowers  with  the  stamens 
(usually  many  and  more  or  less  in  8  or  5  clusters)  inserted  on  the 
receptacle,  and  a  pod  either  1 -celled  with  parietal  placentae  or>8-5- 
celled  (see  Lessons,  p.  120,  fig.  260,  262,  263),  filled  with  many 
small  seeds.  Juice  resinous  and  acrid.  All  here  described  are  wild 
plants  of  the  country. 

«  No  glands  btiwten  Ike  ttament.    Petals  convolaU  in  (he  Imd. 

1.  ASGYRUM.    Sepals  4;  the  outer  pair  very  broad,  the  inner  small  and  narrow. 

Petals  4,  yellow.     Stamens  many.    Ovnry  1-celled. 

2.  HYPERICCM.    SepaU  and  (yellow)  petals  6.    Stamens  many,  rarely  few. 

«  «  Large  gland  between  each  of  the  8  sets  ofatamena    Pttalt  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

8.  ELODES.    Sepals  and  erect  flesh-colored.     Petals  6.    Stamens  9  to  12,  united 
in  3  sets.    Ovary  3-celled.    Flowers  axillary. 

L  i^SCYBUM,  ST.  PETER'S-WORT.  (Greek  name  means  without 
roughness,  being  smooth  ]>Iants.}  Lcafy-stemmeil,  woody  at  the  base,  with 
2-edged  branches  ;  wild  in  pine  barrens,  &c.,  chiefly  S.     Fl.  summer,     y, 

♦  A  pair  ofbractlets  on  the  pedicel :  styles  short. 

A.  Crux-AndreSB.  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  From  New  Jersey  to  lUinois 
&  S. ;  stems  spreading ;  leaves  thinnish,  narrow-oblong  and  taijering  to  the  base ; 
flowers  rather  small,  with  narrow  pale  yellow  petals  and  only  2  styles. 

A.  Stans,  Common  St.  Peter's-wort.  From  New  Jersey  S.  j  stems 
79 -S^  high ;  leaves  thickish,  closely  sessile,  oval  or  oblong ;  flowers  larger, 
with  obovate  petals  and  3  or  4  styles. 

«  «  No  bractlets  on  the  pedicel :  styles  longer  titan  ovary. 

A.  amplexlcatlley  Clasi*ino-lea  ved  S.  Only  found  S.,  with  erect  stems 
many  times  forking  above,  and  closely  sessile  heart-shaped  leaves ;  styles  3. 

2. .  HYPERICUM,  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
derivation.)    Fl.  in  summer,  in  all  ours  yellow. 

«  Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs :  stamens  very  many. 

t-  Styles  5  {rarely  more)  united  below  into  one ;  pod  ^-celled. 

H-  pyramid&tum,  Grbat-fl.  S.  Herb,  2°  -  4^  high,  with  ovate-oblong 
partly-clasping  leaves,  and  large  flowers,  the  petals  rather  narrow,  1'  long,  anu 
5  clusters  of  stamens.    River-banks  N.  &  W. 

H.  Kalmiiuiumy  Kalm's  8.  Low  shrub,  with  glaucous  oblanceolate 
leaves  and  rather  large  flowers.    N.  W. :  rare,  except  at  Kiagara  Falls. 

•»-  -^  Styles  3  partly  united^  or  at  first  wholly  united  to  the  top  into  one  (see  Lessons, 

p.  118,  fig.  256)  :  sepals  leafy ^  spreading. 

•*-*•  Shrubby f  deciduous4eaved,  both  Northern  and  Southern, 

H.  prollfloum.  Shrubby  S.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves  scarcely  gkncooB, 
lance-oblong  or  linear ;  pod  3<'elled. 
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♦+  ♦+  Shrubby,  evergreen  or  nearly  so,  only  Southern. 

H.  flElSCicul&tum,  Fascicled  S.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and  small,  and 
with  shorter  ones  clustered  in  the  axils  ;  pod  narrow.     Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  myrtif61ium,  Myktle-leaved  S.  Leaves  hear^shaped  and  partly 
clasping,  thick,  glaucous ;  pod  conical.     Wet  pine  barrens. 

M.  atireum.  Golden  8.  Leaves  oblong  with  a  narrow  base,  glaucous 
beneath;  thick;  flowers  mostly  single,  very  large  (2'  broad),  orange-yellow; 
pod  ovate.     River-banks  towards  the  mountains. 

H.  nudifl6rum,  Naked-clustered  S.  Shrubby  and  everereen  S.,  less 
so  in  Virginia,  &c.,  has  4-angled  branches,  oblong  pale  leaves,  and  a  peduncled 
naked  cyme  of  rather  smaU  flowers ;  pods  conical. 

♦+•«.♦+  Herbaceous,  simple-stemmed,  Northern  Sf  Western. 

H.  sphSBroc&rpon,  Spherical-fIiuited  S.  About  2°  high;  leaves 
diverging,  oblong-linear  (2'  long),  obtuse ;  flowers  numerous,  small,  in  a  naked 
flat  cyme ;  sepals  ovate  ;  pod  globular,  1 -celled.     Rocky  banks,  W. 

H.  adpressum,  Upright-leaved  S.  A  foot  high;  leaves  ascending, 
lanceolate,  often  acute ;  flowers  few  and  rather  small ;  sepals  narrow ;  p^ 
oblong,  partly  d-cellcd.    Low  grounds,  Pennsylvania  to  Rhode  Island. 

H.  eUiptiCUm,  Elliptical-leaved  S.  Barely  1^  high ;  leaves  spread- 
ing, oblong,  thin ;  flowers  rather  few  in  a  nearly  naked  cyme,  pale ;  the  pod 
purple,  oblong-oval,  obtuse,  1 -celled.     Wet  soil,  N. 

••-  -^  -^  Styles  3  wholly  separate  {see  Lessons,  fig.  255) ;  herbs. 

•*-*•  Ovary  and  pod  3-celled :  petals  black-dotted :  styles  mostly  diverging. 

H.  perforatum,  Common  S.  The  only  one  not  indigenous,  nat.  from 
£u.,  a  troublesome  weed  in  fields,  &c. ;  spreads  by  runners  from  the  base ; 
upright  stems  branching ;  leaves  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  with  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers  rather  large  in  open  leafy  cymes ;  the  deep  yellow  petals  tivice  the  length 
of  the  lanceolate  acute  sepals.     The  juico  is  very  acrid. 

H.  corymbdsum,  Corymbed  S.  Common  N.  in  moist  ground ;  stem 
29  high,  sparingly  branched ;  leaves  oblong,  slightly  clasping,  having  black  as 
well  as  pellucid  dots ;  flowers  rather  small,  crowded ;  petals  light  yellow  and 
black-lined  as  well  as  dotted ;  sepals  oblong ;  styles  not  longer  3mn  the  pod. 

H.  maculktimiy  Spotted  S.  Common's,  has  somewhat  heart-shaped 
or  more  clasping  leaves,  lanceolate  sepals,  and  very  long  and  slender  styles : 
othenvise  like  the  last. 

■H*.  ++  Ovary  l-celled:  stem  strict :  leaves  ascending,  acute,  closely  sessile,  short. 

H.  angulbsum,  Angled  S.  Wet  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. 
Stem  sharply  4-anKled  (1^-2°  high),  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lanceoblong; 
flowers  scattered  along  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cyme,  small,  copper- 
yellow  ;   styles  slender. 

H.  pilosum,  Hairy  S.  Wet  pino-barrens  S.  Stem  terete,  and  with  the 
lance-ovate  leaves  roughish-downy ;  styles  short.  ^ 

«  «  Annual,  low  and  slender,  smaU-fiowered  herbs:  stamens  5~  12 :  ovary  and 
brown-purple  pod  strictly  l-celiea:  styles  3,  separate:  sepals  narrow,  erect: 
petals  narrow. 

•*-  Leaves  conspicuous  and  spreading :  flowers  in  cymes. 

H.  mtltilum,  Small  S.  Slender,  much  branched  and  leafy  up  to  the 
flowers ;  leaves  partly  clasping,  thin,  5-nerved,  ovate  or  oblong ;  petals  pale 
yellow.    Everywhere  in  low  grounds. 

H.  Canaatose,  Canadian  S.  Stem  and  branches  strictly  erect ;  leaves 
linear  or  lanceolate,  3-nerved  at  the  base ;  petals  copper-yellow.    Wet  sandy  soil. 

-*-  •*-  Leaves  erect,  awl-skaped  or  scale-like  and  minute :  flowers  very  small  and 
scattered  along  the  nwnerous  husky  and  wiry  slender  branches. 

"EL.  Drummdndii.  Drcmmond's  S.  In  dry  barrens,  W.  Illinois  and  S., 
with  linear-awl-shaped  leaves,  short-pedicellcd  flowers,  and  pods  not  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

H.  Sarbthra,  Orange-orass  or  Pine-weed.  Common  in  dry  sterile 
soil,  with  minute  awl-shaped  appressed  scales  for  leaves,  flowers  sessile  on  the 
wiry  branches,  and  slender  pods  much  exceeding  the  calyx. 
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a.  ELbDES.  MARSH  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.  (Greek  for  marshy.)  In 
water  or  wet  bogs,  with  pale  often  purple-veined  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  and 
dose  clusters  of  small  nowers  in  ttieir  axils,  produced  all  summer.  Petals 
pale  purple  or  flesh-color,  equal-sided,  erect.     ^ 

E.  Virginica.  the  commonest,  has  the  roundish  or  broadly  oblong  leaves 
clasping  b^  a  broad  base. 
£.  penoliltay  commoner  S.,  has  the  leaves  tapering  into  a  short  petiole. 

18.  ELATINACEJE,  WATERr-WORT  FAMILY. 

Little  marsh  annuals,  resembling  duckweeds,  but  with  mem- 
branaceous stipules  between  the  opposite  leaves,  and  seeds  as  in 
preceding  family.     Represented  by 

L  ELATINE,  WATER-WORT.  (Greek  name  of  some  herb.)  Sepals, 
petals,  stamens  and  cells  of  the  ovary  and  stigmas  or  styles  of  the  same  num- 
ber, each  2, 3,  or  4,  all  separate  on  the  receptacle.  Seeds  straightish  or  curved. 
Flowers  minute  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

E.  AxnericiUia.  Creeping  and  spreading  on  muddv  shores  of  ponds,  &c., 
about  1 '  high,  not  very  common ;  leaves  obovate ;  parts  of  the  flower  2,  rarely  3 ; 
pod  very  thin. 

19.  TAMABISCINEiE,  TAMARISK  FAMILY. 
Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Old  World,  represented  in  orna- 
mental grounds  by 

L  TAMARIX^  TAMA^SK.  (Named  for  the  Tamarisciy  or  the  river 
Tamaris,  on  which  these  people  lived. )  Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  persistent, 
or  the  latter  withering,  and  stamens  ^s  many  or  twice  as  many,  all  on  the 
receptacle.  Ovary  pom  ted,  1 -celled,  bearing  many  ovules  on  three  parietal 
placentfe  next  the  base :  styles  3.  Seeds  with  a  plume  of  liairs  at  the 
apex.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  minute  and  scale-shaped 
or  awl-shaped  alternate  leaves  appresscd  on  the  slender  branches,  and  small 
white  or  purplish  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes.     The  only  one  planted  is 

T.  G&llica,  French  T.  Barely  hardy  N.,  often  killed  to  the  ground,  a 
picturesque,  delicate  shrub,  rather  Cy press-like  in  aspect,  glaucous-whitish,  the 
minute  leaves  clasping  the  branches,  nearly  evergreen  where  the  climate  permits. 

20.  CAETOPHTLLACE^,  PINK  FAMILY. 

Bland  herbs,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  not 
over  10  stamens,  a  commonly  1-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  or  on  a  central  column,  and  with  2-5 
styles  or  Kes.<ile  stigmas,  mostly  separate  to  the  base.  (See  Les- 
sons, p.  120,  fig.  258,  259.)  Seeds  with  a  slender  embryo  on  the 
outside  of  a  mealy  albumen,  and  usually  curved  into  a  ring  around  it. 
Calyx  persistent.  Petals  sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Divides 
into  two  great  divisions  or  suborders,  viz.  the  true  Pink  Family, 
and  the  Chickweed  Family,  to  the  latter  of  which  many  plants 
like  them,  but  mostly  single-seeded  and  without  petals,  are  appended. 

I.  PINK  FAMILY  proper.  Sepals  (5)  united  below  into  a 
tube  or  cup.  Petals  with  slender  claws  which  are  enclos^ed  in  the 
calyx-tube,  and  commonly  raised  within  it,  with  the  10  stamens,  on 
a  sort  of  stalk,  often  with  a  cleft  scale  or  crown  at  the  junction  of 
the  blade  and  claw.  (Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  200.)  Pod  mostly  open- 
ing at  the  top,  many-seeded. 
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•  Calyx  with  a  tcaly  cup  or  $tt  qfbracU  at  iU  base:  ityUt  2. 

1.  DIANTHUS.    Calyx  cylindrical,  faintly  inany-«triate.    Petals  withoat  a  crown. 

Seeds  attached  by  the  face:  embryo  In  the  albumen  and  nearly  straight! 

•  •  Calyx  naked  at  base :  seeds  attached  by  the  edge :  embryo  curved. 

2.  LYCHNIS.    Styles  6,  rarely  4.    Calyx  not  angled,  but  mostly  lO-nerred. 
8.   SILENE.    Styles  3.     Calyx  not  nngled,  mostly  10-nerved. 

4.  VACCARIA.    Styles  2.    Calyx  pyramidal,  becoming  6-wingHuigled. 
6.   SAPONARIA.     Styles  2.    Calyx* cylindrical  or  oblong,  not  angled,  5-tootho'J 
Pod  4-yalved  at  the  top. 

6.  GYPSOPHILA.    Styles  2.     Calyx  bell-shaped,  6-c1eft,  or  thin  and  delicate 

below  the  sinuses.    Pod  4«yalved.    Flowers  small  and  panicied,  resembling 
those  of  Sandwort,  &c. 

II.  CHICK  WE  ED  FAMILY,  &c  Petals  spreading,  witliout 
claws,  occasionally  wanting.  Sepals  (4  or  5)  separate  or  united 
only  at  base,  or  rarely  higher  up.  Flowers  small,  compared  with 
the  Pink  Family,  and  the  plants  usually  low  and  spreading  or  tufted. 

•   Without  stipules^  generally  toith  petals :  pod  several-seeded. 

7.  SA6INA.    Styles  and  valves  of  the  pod  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  altomate 

with  them  (4  or  5).    Petals  entire  or  none.    Small  plants. 

8.  CERASTIUM.    Styles  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  opposite  them  (5).    Petals 

notched  at  the  end  or  2-cleft,  rarely  none.    Pod  mostly  elongated,  opening  at 
the  top  bv  10  teeth. 

9.  STELLARIA.    Styles  fewer  than  the  sepals  (3  or  sometimes  4)  and  oppoeifcB 

as  many  of  them.    Petals  2-clefV,  or  sometimes  none.    Pod  globuhur  or  ovoid, 
splitting  into  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 
iO.   ARENARIA.    Styles  (commonly  onlv  8)  fewer  than  the  sepals  and  opposite  as 
many  of  them. "  Petals  entire,' rarely  none.    Pod  globular  or  obloog,  splitting 
into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  valves  as  there  are  styles. 

•  •  With  scarious  stipules  between  the  leaves,  con^icuous  and  entire  petals^  and  a 

many-seeded  3  -  b-vahedpod. 

11.  SPERGULARIA.     Styles  usually  8.    Leaves  opposite. 

12.  SPERGULA.     Styles  5,  as  many  as  the  sepals  and  alternate  with  them. 

Leaves  in  whorls. 

•  •  •  Without  petals :  the  frmt  {utricle)  l-seeded  and  indehiscent, 

13.  ANYCHIA.    Sepals  5,  nearly  distinct     Stamens  2-6.     Stigmas  2,  sessile. 

Stipules  and  flowers  minute. 

14.  SCLERANTHUS.    Sepals  (6)  united  below  into  an  indurated  cup,  narrowed  at 

the  throat  where  it  bears  6  or  10  stamens,  enclosing  the  small  utricle. 
Styles  2.    Stipules  none. 

•  •  •  •  Without  petals^  but  the  b  sepals  u^te  and  petal-like  inside:  stipules  obscure 

if  any :  fruit  a  d-celled  many-seeded  pod 

16.  MOLLUGO.  Stamens  generally  8,  on  the  receptacle.  Stigmas  8.  Pod 
8-valved,  the  partitions  breaking  away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis  and  ad- 
hering to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

1.  DIANTHUS,  PINK.     (Greek  name,  meaning  Jove's  own  flower.)    All 
but  the  first  species  cultivated  for  ornament :  fl.  summer. 

•  Flowers  sessile  and  many  in  a  close  cluster,  with  long  and  tuirrow-poinied  brtv^ts 

unaer  the  calyx,  except  in  the  last. 

D.  Armaria,  Deptford  Pink  of  Europe,  has  got  introdaced  into  fields 
in  a  few  places ;  a  rather  insignificant  plant,  somewtmt  hairy,  narrow-leaved, 
with  very  small  scentless  flowers  ;  petals  rose-color  with  whitish  dots.     0 

D.  barb&tUS,  Sweet  William  or  Bunch  Pink,  of  Europe,  with  thin- 
nish  oblong-lanceolate  green  loaves,  and  a  very  flat- topped  cluster  of  various- 
colored  flowers,  the  petals  sharjjly  toothed,  abounds  in  all  country  gardens;  the 
many  double-flowered  varieties  are  more  choice.     ^ 

D.  Carthusiandrum,  Carthusians'  Pink,  from  Eu.,  has  linear  leaves, 
slender  stems,  and  a  dense  cluster  of  small  flowers ;  bracts  ovate  or  oblong, 
abruptly  awn-tipped,  brown,  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  petals  merely  toothed, 
short,  usually  dark  purple  or  crimson  :  now  rather  scarce  in  gardens.     ^ 
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♦  «  Flowers  single  at  the  ends  of  the  InrcMches  :  leaves  narrow  ami  often  grass-JUce, 
rather  riyld^  glabrous  and  glaucous^  usiudly  lolthout  any  evident  veins. 

D.  Cbintosis,  China  or  Indian  Pink,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  less  rigid 
anU  greener  than  any  of  the  following,  and  linear  acute  scales  or  bructs  a^  long 
as  the  calyx ;  the  large  petals  toothed  or  cut,  of  various  colors,  red,  puri)lc, 
violet,  &c.  The  garden  var.  Heddewigii  is  a  more  glaucous  and  large-flowered 
form,  lately  introduced.     0  (^ 

D.  Caryoph;^llus,  Clove  Pink,  the  parent  of  all  the  sorts  of  Carna- 
tion, &c.,  has  the  stems  almost  woody  below,  very  glaucous  long-linear  leaves ; 
the  scales  under  the  calyx  very  short  and  broad;  petals  mci'ely  toothed,  of 
various  colors.     Scarcely  hai-dy*N.     ^ 

D.  plum^ius,  Pheasant's-eye  or  Plumed  Pink.  A  low,  hardy  spe- 
cies, making  broad  tufts,  with  small  very  glaucous  leaves,  sending  up  flower- 
stems  in  early  summer,  the  white  or  pink'or  variegated  petals  cut  into  a  fringe 
of  slender  lobes.     % 

p.  SupdrbUB,  is  taller,  less  tufted,  and  later-flowered ;  the  large  petals 
entirely  dissected  into  delicate  almost  capillary  divisions.     % 

2.  LYCHNIS.  (Greek  name  for  lamp,  the  down  of  the  Mullein  Lychnis 
having  been  used  for  wicking. )    All  from  the  Old  World  ;  fl.  summer. 

§  1.    CalijT  with  long  leaf -like  l^ubes :  }>etals  naked.     0 

L.  Gith&gO.  CoRN-CoCKLE.  A  weed  in  grain-flelds,  hairy,  with  long 
linear  leaves,  and  long-peduncled  showy  i*ed-purplc  flowers ;  in  fruit  the  calyx- 
lobes  failing  off;  the  black  seeds  injurious  to  the  grain. 

§  2.  CattfT  without  long  leaf-like  lobes :  petals  crowned  with  a  2-cleft  little  scale  or 
pair  of  teeth  on  the  Itase  of  the  blade  or  at  the  top  of  the  claw.     y. 

L.  COron^ia,  Mullein-Lychnis  or  Mullein  Pink.  Cult,  in  gar- 
dens; the  flower  crimson  and  like  that  of  Corn-Cock lk  ;  but  teeth  of  the 
calyx  short  and  slender ;  plant  white-cottony  ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong.     ®    % 

ti.  Floa-J6vi8.  Jupiter's  L.  Less  common  in  gardens,  downy-hairy  or 
cottony  and  whitinn ;  leaves  lance-oblong ;  flowers  many  and  smaller,  in  a 
head-like  long-pednncied  cluster,  reddish-purple ;  petals  obcordate. 

L.  Chalceddnica,  Maltese-Cross  or  Scarlet  L.  Very  common  in 
country-gardens;  tall,  rather  hairy  and  coarse,  with  lance-ovate  partly  clasping 
gr^  leaves,  and  a  very  dense  flat- topped  cluster  of  many  smallish  flowers ;  the 
bright  scarlet  or  brick-red  petals  deeply  2-Iobed. 

£.  grandiflbra,  Large-flowered  L.  Cult  from  China;  smooth,  with 
oblong  green  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  and  the  branches  bearing  single  or 
scattered  short-pedunclcd  flowers,  which  are  2'  or  3'  across ;  the  red  or  scarlet 
petals  fringe-toothed  at  the  end. 

L.  Vlsc^ia,  Viscid  L.  Rather  scarce  in  gardens  ;  smooth,  but  the  slen- 
der stem  glutinous  towards  the  top ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  many  in  a  narrow 
raceme-like  cluster,  rather  small ;  calyx  tubular  or  club-shaped  ;  jxjtals  pink- 
red,  slightly  notched  :  also  a  double-flowered  variety. 

L.  Flos-ctlCUli,  Cuckoo  L.  Ragged  Robin  is  the  double-flowered 
variety,  in  gardens  ;  slightly  downy  and  glutinous,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
an  open  panicle  of  pink-red  petals,  these  cleft  into  4  naiTow -linear  lobes. 

L.  diurna,  Day-uloomino  L.  Double-flowered  form  also  called  Ragged 
Robin  in  the  gardens ;  smoothish  or  soft-hairy  ;  leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate, 
the  upper  ones  pointed  ;  flowers  scattered  or  somewhat  clustered  on  the 
branches,  rose-red. 

L.  vespertlna,  £vening-bix>omino  L.  A  weed  in  some  waste  grounds, 
like  the  last,  and  more  like  the  Night-flowering  Catchfly  ;  but  has  5  styles  and 
a  more  ovate  enlarging  calyx  ;  the  flowers  are  commonly  dioecious,  white,  and 
o|)en  after  sunset,  the  root  biennial.  But  a  full  double-flowering  variety  in  gar- 
dens is  perennial,  day-flowering,  and  is  a  white  sort  of  Ragged  Robin. 

3.  SIIiENE.  CATCHFLY.  (Both  names  refer  to  the  sticky  exudation  on 
stems  and  calyx  of  several  species,  by  which  small  insects  are  often  caught.) 
Besides  the  following,  some  other  wild  or  cultivated  species  are  met  with,  but 
not  common,    Fl.  mostly  all  summer. 
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•  AU  over  gtichf-hairy :  naturalized Jrom  Europe,    Q) 

S.  noctifldra,  Nioht-flowerino  C.  Tall  coarse  weed  in  cult,  or  waste 
gnmnds ;  lower  leaves  spatnlate,  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed ;  flowen  fingle 
or  in  loose  dusters  terminating  the  oranches,  with  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth  imd 
white  or  pale  rosy  2-p8rted  petals,  opening  at  nightfall  or  in  cloudy  weather. 

♦  «  Smooth,  a  part  of  each  of  the  upper  joint  of  stem  glutinous  :  Jhwers  small.    0 

8.  Arm^riAy  Sweet- Willi  am  C.  In  old  gardens  or  running  wild,  from 
Europe ;  stem  about  1°  high,  branching  into  flat-topped  cymes  of  man^  flowers, 
which  are  rather  showy ;  calyx  club-s^iped ;  petals  notched,  bright  pink,  or  a 
white  variety,  opening  only  in  sunshine ;  leaves  lanoe-ovate,  glaucous. 

S.  antirrhma,  Sleepy  C.  Wild  in  sandy  or  gravdlv  soil ;  stem  slen- 
der, 6'  -  20'  high,  rather  simple ;  flowers  very  small,  panicled  ;  <»lyx  ovoid ; 
petals  rose-color,  obcordate,  opening  only  at  midday  in  sunshine ;  leaves  lan- 
ceolate or  linear. 

»  •  «  Somewhat  sticky-pubescent,  at  least  the  calyx,  which  is  Mmg,  iubtdar,  or 
club-shaped :  wild  species,  with  red  or  pink  showy  Jhwers,     % 

S.  Fennsylv&nics.  Pennstlvanian  C.  or  Wild  Pink.  In  gravelly 
soil ;  stems  4'- 8'  high,  bearing  2  or  3  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  duster 
of  short-stalked  middle-sized  flowers,  in  spring ;  petals  pink-red,  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  notched. 

8.  virflinica,  Viboinian  C.  or  Fire  Pink.  In  open  woods  W.  &  S.; 
lo  _  2^  high ;  leaves  spatulate  or  lanceolate ;  flowers  few,  pedunded ;  the  pretty 
lai]ze  bright  crimson-red  petals  2-defL 

8.  rtoia.  Royal  C.  Prairies,  &c.,  from  Ohio  S. ;  like  the  last,  but  3° 
high,  wiui  lance-ovate  leaves,  numerous  short-pedunded  flowers  in  a  narrow 
panicle,  and  narrower  scarlet-red  petals  scarcely  cleft. 

«  »  »  «  Ndt  sticky :  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery :  petals  rather  small,  white,    y. 

8.  Stell&ta,  Starry  Campion.  Wild  on  wooded  bonks ;  stem  slender, 
2^-3°  high  ;  leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  lance-ovate,  pointed;  flowers  in  a  long  and 
narrow  panicle ;  petals  cut  into  a  fringe. 

8.  ixm&ta.  Bladder  Campion.  Wild  in  fields  £.,  but  nat.  from  Eu., 
glaucous  or  pale  and  very  smooth,  1°  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong 
leaves,  and  an  open  cyme  of  flowers ;  the  bladdery  calyx  veiny ;  petals  2-deft. 

4.  VACCABIA,  COW-HERB.     (Name  from  Latin  vacca,  a  cow.)    (I) 

V.  vulg^is,  Common  C.  In  gardens  or  running  wild  near  them,  froni 
Eu. ;  smooth,  1^  -  2^  high,  with  pale  lanceolate  partly  clasping  leaves,  and  a 
loose  open  cyme  of  flowers  ;  petals  pale  red,  naked,  not  notched ;  fl.  summer. 

6.  8AF0NABIA,  SOAPWORT.  (Latin  and  common  names  from  the 
mudlaginous  juice  of  the  stem  and  root  forming  a  lather.)    From  Europe. 

8.  o£Q.cin^m8,  Common  S.  or  Bouncing  Bet.  A  rather  stout,  1^-29 
high,  nearly  smooth  herb,  in  gardens,  and  running  wild  by  roadsides ;  leaves 
3  -  5-ribbea,  the  lower  ovate  or  oval,  upper  lanceolate ;  flowers  rather  large, 
clustered;  petals  pale  rose-color  or  almost  white,  notched  at  the  end.  The 
double-flowered  is  most  common,     y, 

6.  QYF80FHILA.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  lover  of  gm^m  or 
chalk,  growing  on  calcareous  rocks.)  Plants  with  tHie  small  and  often  pan- 
ided  flowers  and  foliage  of  Arenaria  or  Stellaria,  but  the  sepals  united  into 
a  cup  as  in  the  true  Pink  Family,  usually  by  their  thin  white  e^n^es,  however, 
so  that  to  a  casual  glance  they  may  appear  distinct  Cult,  in  choicer  gardens, 
from  Eu.  and  the  East,  ornamental,  especially  for  dressing  cut  flowers,  &c 
FI.  all  summer. 

G.  panicul&ta,  Panigled  G.  Very  smooth,  pale,  \^-29  high;  with 
lance-linear  leaves,  and  branches  repeated  forking  into  very  loose  and  light 
cymes,  bearing  innumerable  very  small  and  delicate  white  flowers.    % 

G.  ^legans,  Elegant  G.  Lc»s  tall  or  low,  loosely  spreading;  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  much  lai^ger  (^'  broad)  and  fewer  flowers,  white  or  slightly 
rosy.    (D 
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7.  SAOtKA,  PEARLWORT.  (Latin  name,  means  rich  tmarithment, 
which,  howeyer,  these  small  and  insignificant  plants  can  hardly  be.)  There 
are  four  or  five  species  in  the  country,  none  very  common ;  the  most  so  is 

8.  proctkmbens.  Springy  places  and  damp  shores,  &c.,  N. ;  a  smooth 
little  plant,  tufted  and  spreading,  l'-3'  high,  with  almost  thread-shaped  leaves; 
tiie  blunt  sepals,  short  white  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  4  or  rarely  5. 

8.  CEBABTIUM,  MOUSE-EAR  CHICKWEED.  (Name  in  Greek 
refers  to  the  horn-shaped  pod  of  some  species.  The  popular  name  is  from  the 
shape  and  soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves  or  the  common  species.)  • 

*  Flowen  inconspicuous,  the  deeply  2-cM  petals  being  shorter  or  little  longer  than 

the  calyx ;  the  pods  becoming  much  longer  and  curving  more  or  less.    Flower' 
ing  all  summer,  white. 

C.  ▼ttlgtoun.  Common  M.,  from  Penn.  S.,  but  scarce  N.,  in  grassy  places. 
An  insignificant  sof^hai^y  weed ;  stems  erect,  4'  -  9'  high,  slightlv  clammy ; 
leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  small ;  pedicels  even  in  fruit  and  petals  snorter  than 
the  calyx.    ® 

C.  viscbBOXn,  Clammy  M.  Common  in  grassy  places ;  stems  spreading, 
6'- 15'  long,  clammy-hairy ;  leaves  oblong ;  pedicels  becoming  longer  than  the 
calyx ;  pet^  as  long  as  the  calyx.     (^   y, 

U.  nutans,  Koddino-fruited  M.  Common  in  moist  or  shadv  grounds, 
wild.  Clammy-pubescent,  erect,  6' -18'  high,  becoming  very  loosely-flowered 
and  branched ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  petals  longer  than  odyx  ;  pods  long, 
nodding  on  the  slender  flower-stalk  and  cun^ed  upw^s.    (T) 

*  ♦  Flowers  conspicuous^  the  snowy  white  petals  2  or  3  times  the  length  of  the  calyx: 

pod  shorter :  plants  forming  matted  tufts,     y, 

C.  arv^nse.  Field  M.  Dry  fields,  &c.  Downy  but  green ;  leaves  varv- 
ing  fipom  narrow-oblong  to  linear ;  flowering  stems  4'  -  6'  high,  few-flowered ; 
petals  notched  at  the  end. 

C.  toment6sum,  Cottony  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  borders,  &c.,  its 
spreading  shoots,  crowded  with  oblong  white-woolly  leaves,  making  dense  silvery 
mats ;  petals  deeply  2-cleft. 

9.  BTEIiLABIA,  STAR  wort-chick  WEED.  (Name  from  Latin 
stdkiy  a  star  J  Petals  white,  but  sometimes  small  or  none.  Fl.  spring  and 
summer.    None  cultivated ;  but  the  first  is  a  weed  in  every  garden. 

•  Stems  weak  and  spreading,  marked  with  pubescent  lines :  leaves  broad. 

8.  mMiOy  Common  S.  or  Chickweed.  In  all  damp  cult,  grounds; 
leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  the  lower  on  hairy  petioles ;  petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  2-parted ;  stamens  3-10.    0 

S.  ptlbera,  Great  S.  Shaded  rocks,  wild  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sessile ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  2-cleft. 

*  •  Stems  erect  or  spreading,  and  whole  plant  smooth :  leaves  narrow,  sessile,     % 

S.  longif6Iift«  Lono-leaved  S.  or  Stitchwort.  Common  in  damp 
grassy  places  N. ;  stem  weak,  8'-  18'  high  ;  leaves  linear,  widely  spreading ; 
flowers  numerous  on  slender  spreading  pedicels  in  a  very  loose  cyme ;  petids 
2-parted,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

8.  boreUiS,  Northern  S.  Wet  grassy  places  N. ;  stem  3' -10'  high, 
forking  repeatedly  and  with  flowers  in  the  forks  of  the  leafy  branches  ;  leaves 
broadly  lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong ;  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx,  or  none. 

10.  ABEKJLBIA,  sandwort.  (So  named  because  several  grow  in 
sand  or  sandy  soil.)  All  the  following  are  wild,  also  some  others  less  com- 
mon.   Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

«  Petals  inconspicuous,  white. 

A.  Berpyllif61ia,  Thyme-leaved  S.  An  insignificant  little  weed,  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  waste  jplaces,  2*  -  6'  high ;  stems  erect,  roughish,  much 
branched ;  leaves  ovate,  pomted ;  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  3  -  5-nervcd 
pointed  sepals.    0 
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A.  difitlBa,  Sprbadivo  S.  Shady  groiindfl  S.  Plant  Boffc-downj ;  sterai 
prostrate,  1^  or  more  long ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  peduncles  lateral,  l-flowered ; 
petals  shorter  than  the  se^s  or  none.     y. 

«  *  Petals  conspicuous,  longer  than  the  calyx^  white.     "^ 

A.  Iaterifl6ra,  Side-floweriko  S.  Gravelly  shores  and  banks  N. 
Plant  minutely  downy ;  stem  erect,  3'  - 10'  high,  sparingly  branching ;  pedun- 
cles few-flowered,  soon  becoming  lateral  by  the  farther  growth  of  the  leafy  stem; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong. 

A.  stricta.  Rocky  or  shady  banks  N.  Tufted,  smooth,  4' -6'  high  ;  stems 
crowded  with  slender  almost  bnstle-foi*m  leaves ;  flowers  several  in  a  terminal 
open  cyme ;  sepals  sharp-pointed. 

A.  squarrdsa,  Pine-barrbit  S.  In  sand,  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  S. 
Densely  tufted  on  a  deep  root,  3'  -  5'  high  ;  leaves  much  crowded,  short,  awl- 
shaped,  smooth ;  the  flowering  branches  or  few-flowered  peduncles  glandular ; 
sepals  obtuse. 

A.  Qrosnldndica,  Mountain  S.  On  rocky  summits  of  mountains  and 
N.  E.  coast.  Densely  tufted,  soft;  leaves  thread-form  ;  flowering  stems  2' -4' 
high,  few-flowered,  the  flowers  large  in  proportion  ;  petals  notched  at  the  end. 

A.  peploides,  Sea  Sandwort,  m  sands  of  sea-shore  N.,  is  large,  with 
very  fleshy  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers. 

11.  SPEBQULAHIA,  SAND  SPURREY.  fName  from  Ukeness  to 
Speraula.)  A  sort  of  Sandworts  with  scoly-membranaceous  stipules,  and 
reddish  flowers,  produced  all  summer :  chiefly  maritime.    0  ^  ? 

8.  rtlbra.  The  fleld  form  of  this  is  common  in  sand  or  gravel,  along  roads 
and  paths,  E.,  quite  away  from  salt  water ;  smbothish,  prostrate  in  tufts  ;  leaves 
thread-shaped ;  pod  and  pink-red  corolla  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx ;  seeds 
rough,  wingless,  half-obovate. 

S.  salina.  Larger  and  more  fleshy,  only  in  brackish  sands ;  with  short 
peduncles,  pale  corolla,  pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  rough  obovate-rounded 
(winged  or  windless)  seras. 

S.  mddia.  Like  the  last,  in  salt  marshes  and  sands,  but  with  longer  pedun- 
cles and  smooth  seeds. 

12.  SFJ^BGULA,  SPURREY.     (Latin  spargere,  to  scatter,  i.  e.  its  seeds.) 

S.  arytosis,  Corn  S.  Stems  1°  or  so  high;  bearing  several  thread- 
shaped  leaves  in  the  whorls,  and  terminating  in  a  panicle  of  white  flowers. 
A  weed  in  grain-fields,  cult,  in  Europe  as  a  forage  plant,  sheep  being  fond  of  it : 
fl.  summer.    0 

18.  Ain^CHI.4  l^ORKED  CHICKWEED.  (Name  of  obscnre  mean- 
ing.)   0) 

A.  dichdtoiua,  a  common  little  herb ;  in  shad^  places  it  is  smooth  and 
erect,  6'  •  10'  high,  with  repeatedly  forking  long-jointed  very  slender  stems, 
minute  short-stalked  greenish  flowers  in  the  forks,  and  oval  or  oblong  leaves :  in 
dry  or  parched  soil  it  is  spreading  on  the  ground,  short-jointed,  narrower-leaved, 
often  pubescent,  the  flowers  more  clustered  and  nearly  sessile :  all  summer. 

14.  SCLEBANTHUS,  KNAWEL.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  hard 
and  flower f  referring  to  the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx.) 

8.  AnnuUB,  our  only  species,  is  nat.  from  Eu.  in  gravelly  grounds,  around 
gardens,  &c.,  a  very  pale  little  herb,  3' -5'  high,  very  much  branched  and 
spreading,  with  short  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  greenish  small  flowers  clustered  or 
sessile  in  the  forks,  in  late  summer  and  autiunn. 

16.  MOLLtrOO*  CARPET -WEED.    (An  old  Latin  name  for  some  soft 

plant.)    (J) 

M.  verticill&ta.  A  very  common,  small,  prostrate  and  spreading  little 
weed,  in  waste  gravelly  soil,  gardens,  &c.,  with  spatulate  leaves  and  1 -flowered 
pedicels  in  clusters  or  whorls  at  the  joints ;  the  sepals  white  inside ;  stamens  3 : 
fl.  all  summer. 
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21.  FORTTJLACACEJS,  PURSLANE  FAMILY. 

Succulent-leaved  herbs,  with  2  sepals  and  5  petals,  the  stamens 
sometimed  many,  sometimes  few,  and  then  one  before  each  petal ; 
ovary  1-celled,  becoming  a  pod,  with  many  or  few  kidney-shaped 
seeds  on  a  central  placenta,  or  on  slender  seed-stalks  frcnn  the  base. 
Seeds  as  in  the  Pink  Family. 

1.  PORTULAGA.    Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.     Style  cleft  into 

several  sleuder  divisions.    Lower  part  of  the  ovary  and  many-seeded  pod 

united  with  the  bottom  of  the  calyx ;  the  upper  part  when  mature  falling  off 

as  a  hd.    Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunsnine. 
'  ^  TALINUM.    Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  petals.    Style  8-lobed  at  the 

summit.    Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  deciduous.    Pod  S-valved,  many-seeded. 

Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 
8.  CALANDRINIA.    Stamens  numerous.    Style  8-c1eft  at  the  f>ummit.    Calyx 

free  from  the  ovarv,  persistent,  enclosing  the  8-valved  many -seeded  pod. 

Flowers  opening  only  once,  in  sunshine. 
4.  CLAY  TON!  A.    Stamens  6,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal.    Style 

3-cIeft  at  the  summit.     Calyx  persistent,  free  from  the  few-seeded  pod. 

Flowers  usaally  opening  for  more  than  one  day. 

L  POBTULACA,  PURSLANE.  (Old  Latin  name  for  Purslane.)  Leafy 
and  branching,  low  and  spreading,  with  fleshy  sessile  leaves ;  fl.  all  summer. 
(Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  214.)     (i) 

P.  olertoea,  Common  P.  Very  smooth,  with  prostrate  stems,  obovate  or 
wedge-form  leaves,  and  small  sessile  flowers  opening  only  in  bright  sunshine 
and  for  a  short  time ;  the  petals  pale  yellow.  The  commonest  garden  weed, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

F.  pUbsa,  Hairt  p.  Wild  far  S.,  has  linear  terete  leaves,  with  a  tuft  of 
beard-uke  hairs  in  the  axils,  and  rather  lai^  pink  flowers. 

P.  srandifldra,  Great-flowered  P.,  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  last, 
from  S)uth  America,  commonly  cult,  for  ornament ;  the  large  very  showy 
flowers  brilliant  purple,  crimson,  red,  sometimes  white  or  yellow,  or  with  light 
centre,  of  many  shades  or  variations. 

2*  TAX^NUM.    (Name  unexplained.)    One  >v11d  species  in  some  places. 

T.  teretif61iuin.  Terete-leaved  T.  Low  and  smooth,  with  thick  and 
fleshy  root,  short  stems  bearing  crowded  linear  terete  leaves,  and  a  slender 
naked  peduncle,  many-flowered  ;  petals  rose-purple.  Serpentine  rocks,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  rarer  west  and  south  :  fl.  all  summer.     % 

8.  CAIiANDBINIA.  (Named  for  a  Swiss  botanist,  Calandrini.)  Culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  choice  gardens  :  fl.  all  summer. 

C.  discolor.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from  Chili;  very  glabrous,  making  a 
rosette  of  fleshy  spatulate  leaves  at  the  root  (these  glaucous  above  and  tinged 
with  purple  beneath),  and  sending  up  a  naked  flower-stem,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
laige  rose-purple  flowers,  2'  in  diameter. 

C.  Menzidsii,  Mbnzies'  C.  Low,  spreading,  leafy-stemmed  annual,  from 
Oregon  and  California,  with  bright  green  and  tender  lance-spatulate  leaves,  and 
crimson  flowers  (nearly  1'  broad)  in  a  short  leafy  raceme. 

4.  CIiAYTONIA,  SPRING  BEAUTY.  (Named  for  John  Clayton,  an 
early  botanist  in  Vii^zrinia.)  Low,  smooth  herbs  :  ours  producing  only  a  pair 
of  stem  leaves  and  a  short  raceme  of  flowers. 

«  Stem  simpU  from  a  round  tuber :  leaves  separate :  fi,  early  spring,     ^ 

C.  Virg^ica,  Narrow-leavkd  S.  In  moist  woods,  one  of  the  prettiest 
spring  flowers  ;  petals  rose-color  with  pink  veins  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

C.  Carolinitoa,  Broader-leaved  S.  In  rich  woods ;  commonest  N. 
and  along  the  AUegnanies,  smaller  than  the  other,  with  oblong-spatulate  or 
lanoe-oblong  leaves  only  1'  or  2'  long. 
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•  «  Stem.4ettves  united  into  one  utuaU^  rottnded  blade  or  cup  underneath  the  emaU 

and  whitish  Jlatoen :  fl,  summer.     ® 

C.  perfoliate  occurs  in  some  gardens,  from  Oregon  and  California ;  small, 
of  no  beaaty ;  root-leaves  tufted,  spatulate  or  lanceolate: 

22.  VJLTjYACEM,  mallow  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  monadelpbous  numerous  stamens,  tbeir  tube  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  petals,  kidney-shaped  1-celled  anthers 
(Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  238),  the  calyx  valvate  and  the  corolla  con- 
volute in  the  bud.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  pabnately-veined 
and  often  lobed  leaves,  evident  stipules,  and  regular  flowers,  the  true 
sepals  and  the  petals  5.  There  is  commonly  an  involucre  of  several 
bracts,  resembling  an  outer  calyx.  Seeds  kidney-shaped :  the  leafy 
cotyledons  crumpled  or  doubled  up,  in  some  mucilaginous  albumen. 
Innocent  plants,  mucilaginous,  with  a  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

\  1.  Anthers  aU  borne  in  a  chister  cU  the  top  of  the  short  tube  ofJUametitt, 

•  Ovaries  numerous  and  separate^  crowded  in  a  head,  in  fruit  becoming  little  1-seeded 

pods  or  akenes.    /weobtcre  con^ncuout  as  a  sort  €f  outer  cakpc,    Herbe, 

1.  MA  LOPE.    Involucre  of  d  ovate  or  beart-Rhaped  leaves.     Annuals. 

2.  KITAIBELI  A.    Involucre  of  6  -  9  ovate  and  pointed  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

Perennial. 

•  •  Ovaries  several  or  many  united  in  a  ring  around  an  oca,  in  fruii  eomuumig 

falUng  away  separately,  eadk  l-seeded.     Ours  are  all  hetve, 

4-  Stigmas  running  down  the  side  of  the  demder  titles. 

8.  ALTH^  A.    Involucre  of  6  -  9  bracts  united  at  the  base.    Axis  of  the  fruit  not 
projecting  nor  enlarged. 

4.  LaVATERA.    Involucre  of  8- 6  more  united  bracts.    Axis  of  the  fruit  over- 

topping tlie  carpels. 

5.  MAlVA.    Involucre  of  only  8  separate  bracts.    Petals  obcordate,  otherwise 

entirer    Carpels  beakless. 

6.  CALLIRRHOE.    Involucre  of  1  -  8  bracts  or  none.    Petals  wedge-shaped  and 

truncate,  denticulate  or  cut^rringed  at  the  end.    Carpels  with  a  sort  of  beak 
at  the  summit. 

7.  NAP^A.    Involucre  none.    Flowers  dioecious! 

•«-  •*-  Stigmas  capitate  or  truncate  at  the  apex  of  (he  styles. 

8.  ANODA.    Involucre  none.     Fruit  depressed,  very  flat  and  star-shaped,  the 

sides  of  the  numerous  carpels  evanescent:  seed  nearly  horizontal. 

9.  SID  A.    Involucre  none,     bruit  separating  into  6  or  more  dosed  carpab,  or 

each  2-valved  at  the  apex :  seed  hanging. 

*  »  •  Ovaries  and  cells  of  the  fruit  2  -several-seeded. 

10.  ABUTILON.    Involucre  none.    Carpels  each  8  -  several-seeded. 

11.  MODI  OLA.    Involucre  of  8  bractlets.     Carpels  each  2-Beeded,  with  a  crass 

partition  between  the  upper  and  lower  seed. 

4  2.  Anthers  borne  ahn^  the  outside  of  the  tube  ofJUaments,     Ovaru  and  fruit  8- 
several-eelled :  stigmas  capitate,    Jnvoluere  present,    Berbs,  akrube^  or  trees. 

•  Involucre  of  several  or  many  brads, 

12.  M  ALVAVISCUS.    Branches  of  the  style  and  stigmas  10,  twice  as  many  as  the 

cells  of  the  ovary.    Petals  not  separating  and  spreading.    Fruit  berry-Uke: 
cells  1— sfifidiid 

18.  KOSTELETZKYA.    Branches  of  the  style  and  stigmas  6.    Pod  5-ceUed;  the 

cells  single-deeded. 
14.  HIBISCUS.    Branches  of  the  style  or  stigmas  and  oells  of  the  ovary  6.    Pod 

6-celled,  loculicidal ;  the  cells  many-seeoed. 

•  •  Iwvoiucre  ofZ  large  and  heart-shaped  leaf-Kke  bracts, 

18.   60SSYPIUM.    Styles  united  into  one:  stigmas  8  -6,  as  many  as  the  oellt  of 
the  pod.    Seeds  numerous,  bearing  cotton. 
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L  JCAIiOPS.  (Ancient  Greek  name  for  some  kind  of  Mallow.)  Herbs, 
resembling  Mallows,  from  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  cult,  as  garden  annuals : 
fl.  summer. 

M.  trifLda,  Thsbe-lobed  M.  Smooth,  with  rounded  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  3-lobed ;  the  hand^me  flowers  2'  or  more  broad,  rose-color,  veined  with 
parple  or  rose-red,  also  s  white  var.    0 

ik.  malaooidefi  is  rarer,  hairy,  low,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed  leaves, 
long  peduncles,  and  rose-colored  flowers,     y. 

2.  EITAIB]^IiIA.  (Named  for  Paul  Kitaibdi  a  botanist  of  Hungary, 
where  the  plant  grows  wild.)    FI.  summer.    The  only  species  is 

K.  Titifblia,  Vike-leaved  K.  Cult,  in  gardens ;  a  rough-hairy  herb, 
79-3°  high,  rather  clammy  at  the  summit,  with  acutely  5-lob^  and  toothed 
leaves,  involucre  longer  than  the  true  calyx,  and  dull  white  corolla  1^'  broad 
when  expanded,     y, 

3.  AlfTHJBA.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  cure,  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollient)  Tall  herbs  (the  Shrubfy  Althoea  belongs  not  to  this  genus,  but  to 
Hibiscus),  natives  only  of  the  Old  World :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  offloinWS)  Mabah-Mallow.  Rarely  cult.,  but  has  run  wild  on  the 
coast  £. ;  a  ratiier  coarse  downy  plant,  with  ovate,  sometimes  a  little  heart- 
shaped  or  3-lobed  leaves,  and  clusters  of  short-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils ; 
corolla  1'  broad,  rose-color.  The  thick  root  is  used  for  its  mucilage,  and  for 
making  Mank-MaUmo  paste.     % 

A.  rdsea^  Hollyhock.  Cult,  from  Syria,  with  tall  and  simple  hairy 
stem,  rugose  rounded  and  heart-shaped  angled  or  5  -  7-lobed  leaves,  and  large 
flowers  on  very  short  peduncles,  forming  a  long  spike ;  corolla  of  all  shades  of 
rose,  purple,  white,  or  yellow,  single  or  double,  3'  -  4'  broad.    ® 

4.  LAVATERA.  (Named  for  the  brothers  Lavater,  of  Zurich.)  A  sort 
of  Mallow,  sometimes  cult  in  gardens,  from  Europe :  fl.  all  summer. 

Ii.  trim^Strifl.  Three-month  L.  or  Flowering  Mallow.  Smooth  or 
smoothish,  1^  •  2^  high ;  lower  leaves  round-kidney-shaped,  crenate,  upper  heart- 
shaped,  uppermost  3-lobed ;  flowers  2'  -  3'  broad,  rose-color,  rarely  white ;  in 
fruit  a  broad  disk-shaped  or  nmbreUa-like  expansion  of  the  top  of  the  axis  com- 
pletely covers  the  carpels,    (i) 

L.  Thuringlaca.  German  L.  Rather  downy,  smaller;  leaves  mosdy 
3-lobed;  flowers  long-peduncled,  l^'-2'  broad,  rose-color;  in  fruit  the  axis  pro- 
jects much  beyond  me  ring  of  carpels  as  a  pointed  cone.     ^ 

L.  arb6rea.  Tree  mallow.  Not  quite  hardy  N.,  has  a  stout  stem  2^-6^ 
high,  woody  below,  rounded  5-9-lobed  rather  downy  leaves,  pale  purple  flow- 
ers 1^'  broad,  on  short  pedicels,  in  a  terminal  raceme  or  narrow  panicle ;  the 
axis  of  the  fruit  (like  that  of  Mallow)  not  projecting  beyond  the  carpels,     y, 

6.  MAXiVA,  MALLOW.  (Latin  alteration  of  an  old  Greek  word,  mean- 
ing soft  or  emollient.)  All  from  Europe  or  the  Orient,  but  several  have  run 
wud  in  fields  and  along  roadsides :  fl.  all  summer  and  autumn. 

•  Flowers  smally  white  or  whitishy  not  conspicuous  nor  handsomje. 

M.  rotondilblia.  Common  or  Round-leaved  M.  Weed  in  cult, 
grounds ;  with  procumbent  stems  from  a  strong  deep  root,  rounded  kidney- 
shaped  crenate  leaves  on  very  long  petioles,  rather  slender  peduncles,  and  fruit 
not  wrinkled,     (i)  3/  ' 

M.  Cliapa,  Curled  M.  In  country  gardens,  rarely  in  waste  places ;  with 
erect  stem  (4°  -  6°  high)  leafy  to  the  top,  rounded  5  -  7-lobed  or  angled  leaves 
very  much  crisped  round  the  margin,  flowers  clustered  and  almost  sessile  in  the 
axils,  and  fruit  slightly  wrinkled,    (f) 

«  ♦  Flowers  larger ^  more  or  less  showy,  l^'-^S'  in  diameter;  ths purple,  rose-color , 
or  sontdtimes  white  petals  much  exceeding  the  calyx :  stein  erect. 

M.  Maurititoa,  sometimes  called  Tree  Mallow.  Cult ;  3^-  5<^  ^ig^^i 
with  rounded  5-lobed  smooth  or  smoothish  leaves,  and  clusters  in  their  axils  of 
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flowers  1^'  in  diameter^  the  petals  pale  rose-oolor  or  white,  striped  with  dark 
purple  or  violet  veins.     ® 

M.  sylv^stris,  High  M.  Gardens  and  roadsides ;  29 -S^.  high,  branch- 
ing, with  rather  sharply  5  -  7-lobed  loaves,  and  parple-ro8eKX>loied  flowers  rather 
■m&ller,than  in  the  last ;  fruit  wrinkled- veiny,     (i)  Jl    . 

M.  Alceft*  Gardens ;  29-A9  high,  hairy,  with  stem-leaves  parted  almost 
to  the  base  into  3-5  divisions  whicn  are  again  3  -  5-cleft  or  cut-toothed ;  and 
showy  flowers  in  clusters  or  terminal  racemes ;  corolla  deep  rose-color,  1^'  -  2' 
broad ;  fruit  smooth,  minutelv  wrinkled-veiny,     y. 

M.  moschiUAy  MuBK  M.  Gardens,  and  escaped  to  roadsides,  \^-^ 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  the  herbage  faintly  musk-scented,  leaves  about  thrice 
parted  or  cut  into  slender  linear  lobes,  and  short-peduncled  flowers  somewhat 
clustered  or  racemed ;  corolla  1^'  broad,  rose-color  or  white ;  fruit  downy. 

6.  CAIiL1RRHO£.  (A  Greek  mythological  name,  applied  to  N.  American 
plants.)  Species  chiefly  faithcr  W.  and  S.,  becoming  rather  common  in 
choice  gardens.  Flowers  crimson,  mauve,  or  red-purple,  very  showy,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

•  Root  thick f  often  turnip-^apedffcaiiMioeout :  stems  roughish-hairy  or  smoathish.  ^ 

C.  triang^l&ta.  Dry  prairies  from  Wisconsin  S. ;  stems  erect,  2^  high  ; 
leaves  triangular,  halberd-shaped,  or  the  lowest  heart-shaped,  the  upper  cut- 
lobed  or  3-  5-cleffc ;  flowers  somewhat  panicled  and  short-peduncled ;  involucre 
as  long  as  the  calyx ;  corolla  I  ^'  or  less  in  diameter ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  even 
on  the  back,  tipped  with  a  short  point 

C.  involucr&ta.  Wild  from  plains  of  Nebraska  S.,  and  cult  for  orna- 
ment; stems  spreading  on  the  g^und,  1^-3^  long;  stipules  conspicuous; 
leaves  rounded,  5-parted  or  cleft  and  cut-lbbed,  shorter  than  tlic  axillary  pedun- 
cles ;  involucre  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  corolla  2*  or  more  broad ;  caipels  of 
the  fruit  reticulated,  tipped  with  a  flat  and  inconspicuous  beak. 

C.  Fap&ver.  Wild  in  rich  woodlands  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  and  spar- 
ingly cult. ;  stems  short,  ascending,  few-leaved ;  leaves  3  -  5-parted  with  lance- 
linear  divisions,  or  the  lowest  rather  heart-shaped  and  cleft  into  oblong  lobes ; 
axillary  peduncles  very  (often  1®)  long;  involucre  of  1-3  bracts  or  none; 
corolla  2'  or  more  broad  ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  wrinkled  or  reticulated  and  with 
a  stout  incurved  beak. 

C.  digit&ta.  Wild  in  prairies  of  Arkansas  and  Texas ;  1°  high  ;  leaves 
mostly  from  the  root,  5  -  7-parted  into  long  linear  sometimes  2  -  3-cleft  divis- 
ions ;  peduncles  long  and  slender ;  involucre  none ;  corolla  Ij'  -  2'  broad,  the 
petals  mnge-toothed  at  the  end ;  fruit  nearly  as  in  ^e  last. 

»  »  Root  dender  or  tapering :  herbage  smooth.     0  (3) 

C.  ped&ta.  Wild  in  E.  Texas  ;  not  rare  cult. ;  stem  erect  1^-5^  high, 
leafy  ;  leaves  rounded,  3  -  7-lobed  or  parted  and  the  wedge-shaped  divisions  cKrft 
or  cut ;  peduncles  slender,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  involucre  none ;  corolla  about 
H'  broad,  the  petals  minutelv  eroded  at  the  end ;  carpels  of  the  fruit  smooth 
and  even  on  the  back,  and  with  a  stout  conspicuous  beak. 

7.  NAFJBA,  GLADE-MALLOW.  (From  Greek  name  for  glade  or  nymph 
of  the  groves.)     Only  one  species, 

N.  dioica.  In  valleys,  chiefly  in  limestone  districts  of  Penn.,  Vii^nia, 
and  W.  A  rather  coarse,  roughish  herb;  stem  4° -7°  high;  leaves  9-li- 
parted  and  their  lobes  cut  and  toothed,  the  lowest  often  1^  in  diameter ;  flowers 
small,  in  panicled  corymbs,  in  summer. 

8.  ANODA.  (Origin  of  the  name  obscure.)  Low  herbs  from  Mexico, 
Texas,  &c.,  sparingly  cult,  for  ornament  Stems,  &c.  hirsute :  peduncles 
long  and  slender,  1 -flowered.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a  many-rayed  star,  sup- 
ported by  the  spreading  5-rayed  calyx  :  when  ripe  the  rim  of  each  carpel  faUs 
away  with  the  seed  it  embraces,  the  sides  or  paititions  disappearing.    (D 

A.  hasUtta  has  mostly  halberd-shaped  leaves,  and  blue  or  violet  coiolla 
only  1 '  - 1^ '  in  diameter ;  lobes  of  the  calyx  ovate,  scarcely  pointed. 
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A.  cristitta  has  mostly  trianffnlar  or  obscnrelj  halberd-^haped  and  toothed 
leaves,  and  purple  or  rose-oolored  corolla  2'  in  diameter ;  lobes  of  the  calyx 
triangular,  taper-pointed. 

9.  SIDA.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)  Mostly  rather  small-flow- 
ered or  weedy  herbs,  with  5-12  styles  and  carpels :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

»  Peduncles  axillary f  l-flowered:  corolla  tfellow. 

8.  spindsa.  So  named  from  the  little  pointed  projection  or  tubercle  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  but  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  spine ;  stems  much  branched, 
icy  -  20'  high ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  serrate,  minutely  soft-downy ;  peduncles  very 
short ;  flower  very  small ;  pod  ovate,  of  5  carpels,  each  splitting  at  top  into  2 
points.    A  common  weed  S.  of  New  York.    (J) 

S.  rhombif61ia.  But  the  leaves  are  hardly  rhombic,  usually  lance-oblong, 
short-petioled,  serrate,  pale  and  whitish  downy  beneath;  stems  l°-30  high, 
much  branched  ;  peduncles  rather  long ;  flower  small ;  fruit  of  10  or  12  one- 
pointed  ciurpels.    A  weed  only  S.    (D 

8.  £lliottdi«  Nearly  smooth,  1^-4°  high;  leaves  linear  or  lanceolate, 
serrate,  short-petioled;  flower  1'  broad,  on  a  short  peduncle;  fruit  of  10-12 
nearly  blunt  carpels.    Woodlands  S.     ^ 

*  Peduncles  bearing  a  corymb  of  several  white  flowers  from  the  upper  axils. 

8.  Ifapdsa.  Smooth;  stem  simple, 4^- 7<^ high;  leaves  rounded,  5-cleft,  the 
lobes  tootned  and  taper-pointed ;  corolla  about  1'  broad;  styles  and  cells  of  the 
pod  10.     Wild  in  S.  Penn.  and  Virg.     Cult,  in  old  gardens.     ^ 

10.  ABUTILON',  INDIAN  MALLOW.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.) 
Resembles  Sida,  but  cells  more  than  one-seeded ;  flowers  usually  larger. 

A,  AyiC^nned,  Velvet-Leaf.  Cult  soil  and  old  gardens,  3°  -  5^  high ; 
leaves  roundish  hcart^haped,  taper-pointed,  soft-velvety ;  peduncles  shorter  than 
petiole,  1-3-flowcred;  corolla  orange-yellow;  fruit  of  12-15  united  hairy 
carpels  with  spreading  beaks.    Fl.  autumn.     ® 

A.  stri&tuixi»  Striped  Abutilon.  Cult,  in  greenhouses,  &c.  from  Bra- 
zil ;  a  tall  shrub,  very  smooth,  with  rounded  heart-sliapcd  3-lobed  leaves,  the 
lobes  very  taper-pointed,  and  pretty  large  solitary  flowers  hanging  on  a  very 
long  and  slender  peduncle ;  corolla  not  spreading  open,  orange-colored,  witli 
deeper  or  brownish  veining  or  stripes. 

11.  MODIOLA.  (The  shape  of  the  depressed  fruit  likened  to  the  Roman 
measure  modiolus.)    Procumbent  or  spreading,  small-flowered,  weedy  plants. 

M.  multifida.  Virginia  and  S.,  in  low  grounds ;  leaves  3  -  7-cleft  and 
cut,  or  the  earlier  ones  rounded  and  undivided ;  flowers  red,  ^'  broad ;  fruit 
hairy  at  the  top.     (D  y. 

12.  MAIiVAVtSCU8.  (Name  composed  of  Malva,  Mallow,  and  viscus, 
birdlime,  from  the  glutinous  pulp  of  the  berry-like  fruit.)  Shrubby  plants, 
with  showy  scarlet  flowers,  of  peculiar  appearance,  the  petals  not  expanding, 
but  remaining  convolute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  slender  projecting  and 
soon  twisted  column,  held  together  as  it  were  by  a  little  side-lobe  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  edge. 

M.  arb6reil8,  the  common  West  India  species,  cult  in  some  hot-houses, 
has  heart-shaped  leaves  longer  than  broad,  and  yellowish  fruit. 

M.  Drumm6ndii,  of  Texas,  if  housed  in  winter  flowers  all  summer  in 
open  ground,  is  soft4owny,  with  more  rounded  and  somewhat  3-lobed  leaves, 
and  scarlet  fruit. 

13.  KOSTELi^TZSK  YA.  (Named  for  a  Bohemian  botanist,  Kosteletzsky, ) 
Like  Hibiscus,  only  the  cells  of  ovary  and  fruit  1 -seeded.    Fl.  summer. 

K.  Virginica,  Viboinian  K.  In  and  near  salt  marshes,  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  S. :  roughish-hairy,  20-5o  high ;  leaves  heart-shaped  or  mostly 
3-lobed,  often  halberd-shaped;  flowers  somewhat  racemed  or  pAuicled,  rose- 
purple,  l'-2'  broad,     y. 
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14.  HIBISCUS,  R08B-MALL0W.    ( Andeni  name,  of  obseare  origin.) 
Flowers  showy,  usually  large,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

«  Tall  shrubs  or  even  trees,  exotics. 

H.  SyriacuSy  Tree  U.  or  Shrubby  Alth^a,  of  gardens  and  grounds, 
common,  native  of  the  Levant :  nearly  smooth,  with  wedge-ovate  and  3-lobed 
leaves,  and  short-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils,  in  autumn,  about  3'  broad, 
purple,  rose-color,  white,  &c.,  often  double. 

M.  Hosa-Sindnsls.  China  U.  or  Rose  of  China..  Cult,  in  conserva- 
tories, from  East  Indies  (where  the  splendid  corollas,  which  stain  black,  are  used 
to  black  shoes)  :  very  smooth,  with  bright  green^  ovate  and  pointed  somewhat 
toothed  leaves,  and  very  showy  flowers  on  slender  peduncles,  4'  or  5'  broad, 
scarlet-red  (rarely  rose-purple  or  even  white),  often  double. 

*  »  Herbsy  with  persistent  and  regular  5-lobed  calyx,  and  a  short  pod. 

1-  Wild  species,  hut  sometimes  cultivated,  tall  and  large.     Ij. 

H.  COCCineUB,  Great  Red  H.  or  Rose-Mallow.  Marshes  from  Caro- 
lina S. ;  very  smooth,  49  -  7°  high,  with  leaves  5-parted  or  deeply  deft  into 
long  lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  divisions,  and  bright-red  corolla  6'~11'  broad, 
the  petals  narrowed  below. 

H.  milit^ris,  Halberd-le.wed  R.  Low  grounds  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  S. ;  smooth,  3^  -  4°  high,  with  ovate  or  heart-shaped  toothed  or 
3-lobed  leaves,  some  of  them  halberd-shapcd,  and  slcnder-pednncled  flowers, 
with  inflated  calyx,  and  flesh-colored  corolla  4'  -  5'  broad. 

H.  MoschetltOS,  Swamp  R.  Common  in  brackish  marshes  and  up  the 
larger  rivers ;  3^-7^  high,  soft-downy ;  the  ovate  pointed  and  often  3-lobed 
leaves  hoary  beneath,  generally  smooth  above ;  peduncles  slender ;  corolla  4'  -  6' 
broad,  pale  rose  or  white,  with  or  without  a  darker  centre ;  pod  smooth. 

H.  grandiflbrus,  Large-fl.  R.  Swamps,  from  Illinois  and  Carolina  S. ; 
like  the  last,  but  leaves  soft-downy  both  sides,  and  pod  velvety-hairy. 

H.  acule&tua.  Prickly  or  Rough  R.  Swamps  only  S. ;  rough  with 
stiff  bristles  and  bristly  points,  2°  -  6^  high  ;  leaves  3  ~  5-cleft  and  the  divisions 
mostly  toothed  ;  flowers  short-peduncled ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  often  forked ; 
corolla  yellow  with  a  purple  centre,  4'  broad ;  pod  bristly. 

••-  ••-  Exotic  low  species,  in  gardens  or  cultivated  grounds.    0 

H.  Tribnum,  Bladder  Khtmia  or  Flower-of-an-hour.  Rather 
hairy,  1°  -2°  high,  with  the  leaves  toothed,  or  the  upper  3-parted  into  lanceolate 
lobes,  the  middle  lobe  much  longest ;  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery ;  corolla  about 
2'  broad,  sulphur-yellow  with  a  blackish  eye,  open  only  in  midday  sunshine. 

«  *  *  Herbs,  with  caJgx  splitting  down  one  side,  and  generaily  failing  off  at  once, 
and  with  Long  or  narrow  pyramidal  or  angled  pod:  natives  of  East  Indies, 

H.  escultotUS,  Okra  or  Gumbo.  Nearly  smooth,  with  rounded  heart- 
shaped  5-lobed  toothed  leaves,  greenish-yellow  flowers  on  slender  peduncle  (invo- 
lucre falling  early),  and  narrow  pods  8'  or  4'  long,  which  are  very  mucila^nous, 
and  when  green  cooked  and  eaten,  or  used  to  thicken  soups :  cult.  S.     0 

H.  Muiihot.  Smoothish,  with  leaves  5  -  7-parted  into  long  narrow  divis- 
ions ;  the  large  and"  showy  corolla  pale  yellow  with  a  dark  eye ;  the  leaves  of 
the  involucre  hairy  and  soon  falling  off:  mtroduced  or  cult.  S.  W.     ^ 

16.  GOSS'fPIirM,  COTTON.  (Name  given  by  Pliny,  from  the  Aralric.) 
Plants  now  difliised  over  warm  countries,  most  valuable  for  the  wool  on  the 
seeds  :  the  species  much  mixed  up. 

G.  herb^eum.  Common  Cotton.  Cult.  S.  Leaves  with  5  short  and 
roundish  lobes ;  petals  pale  yellow  or  turning  rose-color,  purple  at  base.     ® 

Q.  Barbaddnse.  Barbadoes  or  Sea-Island  C.  Cult,  on  the  coast  S. 
Inclining  to  be  shrubby  at  base ;  branches  black-dotted ;  leaves  with  5  longer 
lance-ovate  and  taper-pointed  lobes ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  with  very  long  and 
slender  teeth ;  petals  yellowish  or  whitish  with  purple  base. 

Qt.  arb6ream,  Tree  C.  Cult.  S.,  only  for  curiosity,  has  5-7  neariy 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  lobes  to  the  leaves,  leaves  of  involacre  aligiitly 
toothed,  and  a  purple  corolla  with  a  darker  centre. 
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28.  STERCULIACEiE,  STERCULIA  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  to  which  belongs  the  Theobroma  or 
Chocolate-tree;  in  common  cultivation  known  here  only  by  a 
single  species  of 

L  MAHEBNIA.  (Name  an  anagi*am  of  Hermannia,  a  genus  very  like 
it)  Calyx,  corolla,  &c.  as  in  the  Mallow  Family  ;  but  the  stamens  only  5, 
one  before  each  petal ;  the  filaments  monadelphous  only  at  the  base  and  en- 
larged about  the  middle,  and  the  anthers  with  2  parallel  cells.  The  edges  of 
the  base  of  the  petals  rolled  inwanls,  making  a  hollow  claw.  Ovary  5-celled, 
with  several  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  5,  united  at  the  base. 

M.  verticill&ta.  Cult.  Aiom  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  conservatories  pro- 
ducing a  succession  of  honey-yellow  sweet-scented  small  blossoms,  on  slender 
peduncles,  all  winter  and  spring ;  a  sort  of  woody  perennial,  with  slender  and 
spreading  or  hanging  roughish  branches  and  small  green  irregularly  pinnatifid 
leaves ;  the  specific  name  given  because  the  leaves  seem  to  be  whorled ;  but  this 
is  because  the  stipules,  which  are  cut  into  several  linear  divisions,  imitate  leaves^ 

24.   TILIACEiE,  LINDEN  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  represented  here  only  by  an  herbaceous 
CoRCHORUS  on  our  southernmost  borders,  and  by  the  genus  of  flne 
trees  which  gives  the  name. 

L  TILLA,  linden,  lime-tree,  bass  wood.  (The  old  Latin 
name.)  Sepals  5,  valvate  in  the  bud,  as  in. the  Mallow  Family,  but  decidu- 
ous. Petals  5,  imbricated  in  the  bud,  spatulate-oblong.  Stamens  numerous ; 
their  filaments  cohering  in  5  clusters,  sometimes  with  a  petal-like  body  in  each 
cluster;  anthers  2-celled.  Pistil  with  a  5-celled  ovar>',  having  2  ovules  in 
each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  rather  woody  globular  1  -  2-se^ed  little  nut. 
Style  1 :  stigma  5-toothed.  Embryo  with  a  slender  radicle  and  leaf-like  lobed 
cotyledons  folded  up  in  the  albumen.  Trees  with  mucilaginous  shoots,  fibrous 
inner  bark  {hast)^  soft  white  wood,  alternate  roundish  and  serrate  leaves  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  and  commonly  oblique  at  the  base,  deciduous  stipules, 
and  a  cjine  of  small,  dull  cream-colored,  honev-bearing  flowers,  borne  in  early 
summer  on  a  nodding  axillary  peduncle  which  is  united  to  a  long  and  narrow 
leaf-like  bract. 
*  A  petal-like  scale  be/ore  each  petal,  to  the  base  of  which  the  stamens  are  Joined, 

T.  Americtoa,  American  Linden  or  Common  Basswood.  A  hand- 
some and  large  forest-tree,  with  leaves  of  rather  firm  texture  and  smooth  or 
smoothish  both  sides,  or  in  one  variety  thinner  and  more  downy  but  not  white 
beneath. 

T.  heteroph?^lIa,  White  Linden.  Along  the  Alleghany  region  from 
Penn.  and  KentucKy  S. ;  has  larger  leaves  silvery  white  with  a  fine  down  under- 
neath. 

•  *  No  scales  with  the  stamens.    Natives  of  Europe. 

T.  Europ^a,  European  L.,  embraces  both  the  Small-leaved  variety, 
which  is  commonly  planted  about  cities,  and  the  Large-leaved  or  Dutch  L., 
with  leaves  as  large  and  firm  as  those  of  our  wild  Basswood. 

26.  CAHELLIACEiE,  CAMELLIA  or  TEA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  no  stipules ;  the  flowers  large  and  showy,  mostly  axillary,  reg- 
ular, with  both  sepals  and  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud  ;  the  very 
numerous  stamens  with  filaments  more  or  less  united  at  the  base 
with  each  other  and  witb  the  base  of  the  corolla  :  anthers  2-celled  : 
ovary  and  thick  or  woody  pod  5-celled,  with  one  or  more  seeds  in 
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each  cell.  The  petals  themselyes  are  commonly  more  or  less 
united  at  their  base ;  they  are  5  or  sometimes  6  or  even  more  in 
number  in  natural  flowers,  and  in  cultivated  plants  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  doubling. 

•  JExoHcSj  fi'Ofn  China^  Japan^  ^r. :  tome  of  the  inner  Hamens  enUreltf  uparale : 
commonly  there  is  a  gradation  from  bracts  to  sepals  andpetcUs. 

1.  CAMELLIA.    Numerous  separate  iuner  stamens  within  the  ring  or  cup  formed 

by  the  united  bases  of  the  very  numerous  outer  stamens,  btyie  8  -  5-cleft. 
Seeds  large,  usually  single  in  each  cell  of  the  thick  and  woody  pod.  Leaves 
evergreen,  serrate. 

2.  THE  A.    Separate  interior  stamens  only  as  many  as  the  petals  (5  or  6):  other- 

wise nearly  like  Camellia:  flowers  less  showy;  bracts  uuder  the  calyx  incoa- 
spicuous. 

•  •  Natives  of  Southeastern  Slates :  stamens  all  united  at  the  base, 

8.  GORDONIA.  Stamens  in  5  clusters,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Style  columnar:  stigma  5-rayed.  Seeds  several,  more  or  less  winged.  Leaves 
coriaceous  or  thickisb. 

4.  ST U  ART!  A.  Stamens  uniformly  united  by  a  short  ring  at  the  base  of  the  fila- 
ments.   Seeds  2  in  each  cell,  wingless.    Leaves  thin  and  deciduous. 

!•  CAMEXiLIA.  (Named  for  G.  Cornelius  or  Kamd,  a  missionary  to  China 
in  the  17th  century.) 

C.  Jap6iiica,  Japan  Camellia,  with  oval  or  oblong  pointed  and  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  or  nearly  terminal  flowers,  simple  or  double,  red,  white,  or 
variegated,  of  very  many  varieties,  is  the  well-known  and  only  common  species ; 
fl.  through  the  winter,  hardy  only  S. 

2.  TH£iA,  TEA-PLANT.  (The  Chinese  name.)  Genus  too  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  Camellia.  Shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  sparingly  cult 
for  ornament. 

T.  viridis,  Grebn  or  Common  T.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
much  longer  than  wide ;  the  white  flowers  (1'  or  more  broad)  nodding  on  short 
stalks  in  their  axils. 

T.  Boh^a,  BoHEA  T.  Leaves  smaller  and  broader  in  proportion ;  proba- 
bly a  mere  variety  of  the  other. 

3.  Q0RD£)NIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Gordon  and  another  Scotchman  of  the 
same  name.) 

Q.  Lasi&nthUBy  Loblolly  Bay.  A  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree,  in 
swamps  near  the  coast  from  Virginia  S.,  with  evergreen  and  smooth  lance- 
oblong  leaves  tapering  to  the  base  and  minutely  serrate,  and  showy  white  flow- 
ers 2'  -  3'  across,  in  spring  and  summer,  on  a  slender  peduncle ;  the  stamens 
short,  on  a  5-lobed  cup. 

Q.  pub^BCens,  also  called  FRANKLfNiA,  after  Dr.  FranJdin.  Grows  only 
in  Geor^a  and  Florida ;  a  tall,  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  thinner 
and  deciduous  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  as  are  the  sepals  and  (white) 
petals,  and  longer  style  and  filaments,  the  latter  in  5  distinct  parcels  one  on  the 
Dase  of  each  petal. 

4.  6TUABTIA.  (Named  for  John  Stuart,  tho  Lord  Bute  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  with  thin  leaves  and  handsome 
white  flowers  2'  or  3'  across,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  wild  in  shady 
woods  of  Southern  States. 

5.  Virglnica,  grows  in  the  low  country  from  Vii^inia  S. ;  shrub  S^-\2P 
high,  with  finely  serrate  leaves  soft-downy  underneath,  pure  white  petals,  purple 
stamens,  one  style,  and  a  roundish  pod. 

6.  pent&gyna,  belongs  (o  the  mountains  S.  of  Virginia,  and  in  cult  is 
hardy  N. ;  has  smoother  leaves  and  rather  larger  very  handsome  flowers,  their 
petals  jagged-edged  and  tinged  with  cream-color,  the  sepals  often  reddish  ou^ 
side,  5  separate  styles,  and  a  5-angled  pointed  pod. 
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26.  LINACRS,  FLAX  FAMILY. 

A  small  family,  represented  here  only  by  the  main  genus, 

L  LINXTM,  flax.  (The  classical  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Flowers  (see 
Lessons,  p.  89,  fig.  174,  175,  and  p.  93,  fig.  191)  usually  opening  for  only 
one  day,  and  in  sunshine,  regular  and  symmetrical ;  the  persistent  sepals, 
deciduous  petals,  slightly  monadelphous  stamens,  and  mostly  the  styles  5,  but 
the  latter  are  sometimes  fewer,  occasionally  partly  united:  ovary  and  pod 
with  as  many  2-seeded  cells  as  there  are  styles,  or  mostly  twice  as  many  and 
one-seeded,  each  cell  being  divided  more  or  less  by  a  false  partition.  Seeds 
with  a  mucilaginous  coat  and  a  large  straight  oily  embryo.  Leaves  simple, 
nearly  sessile,  and  entire.    Fl.  all  sununer. 

*  Wi/d  species,  annuals  or  scarcely  pearennialsy  mth  small  yellow  flowers. 

L.  Virginiiuium,  the  commonest  Wild  Flax,  in  dry  woods,  2^  high, 
with  spreading  or  recurving  terete  branches  at  the  summit  of  the  stem ;  the 
leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  only  the  lower  spatulate  and  opposite;  flowers 
scattered  ;  styles  separate ;  pod  little  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

L.  striatum,  also  common,  mostly  in  boggy  grounds,  like  the  first ;  but 
has  the  branches  shorter,  scattered  along  the  stem,  and  sharply  4-angled  with 
intermediate  grooves  (whence  the  name) ;  most  of  the  stem-leaves  opposite  and 
oblong ;  flowers  more  crowded. 

L.  sulcatum,  much  less  common,  in  dry  soil,  also  has  grooved  (upright) 
branches,  but  the  leaves  are  linear  and  scattered ;  flowers  and  pods  twice  as 
large ;  sepals  sharp-pointed,  3-nerved  and  with  rough  glandular  margins ;  styles 
united  half-way  up. 

«  «  Cultivated y  hardy,  herbaceous y  with  5  styles  and  larffish  handsome  flowers. 

L.  usitatissimum^  Common  Flax.  Cult,  from  Old  World,  and  inclined 
to  run  wild  in  fields  ;  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  corymbose  rich  blue  flow- 
ers, and  pointed  sepals.    0 

Ii.  per^nne,  rEHSNNiAL  Flax.  Cult,  from  £u.  in  some  varieties,  for 
ornament,  wild  iM^yond  the  Mississippi ;  less  tall  than  the  foregoing,  narrower- 
leaved  ;  sepals  blunt ;  petals  sky-blue,  sometimes  pale,  at  least  towards  the 
base.     y. 

L.  graildifl6nim,  Laroe-fl.  Red  Flax.  Cult,  as  an  annual,  from 
North  Africa ;  1°  high,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  crimson-red 
flowers.     ®  21 

«  *  «  Cultivated  in  conservatories  y  shrubby  y  with  3  styles  and  large  flowers, 

L.  trigynum,  of  India,  has  rather  large  elliptical  leaves,  and  a  succession 
of  large  and  showy  bright-yellow  flowers. 

27.  GERANIACEiE,  GERANIUM  FAMILY. 

As  now  received  a  large  and  multifarious  order,  not  to  be  clmr- 
acterized  as  a  whole  in  any  short  and  easy  way,  including  as  it  does 
Geraniums,  Nasturtium."^,  Wood-Sorrels,  Balsams,  &c.,  which  have 
to  be  separately  described. 

§  1.  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical :  sepals  persistent.    Herbs. 

1.  OXALIS.    Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  convolute  in 

the  bud.  Stamens  10,  monadelphoas  at  baj»e,  the  alternate  ones  shorter. 
Styles  5,  separate  on  a  6-celled  ovary,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous 
several-seeded  pod.  Juice  Rour  and  watery.  Leaves  commonly  of  three 
obcordate  or  two-lobed  leaflets,  which  droop  at  nightfall.  Flowers  usually 
open  only  in  sunshine. 

2.  LIMNANTHES.    Sepals  and  petals  6,  the  former  valvate,  the  latter  convolute 

in  the  bud.  Glands  on  the  receptAcle  6.  Stamens  10,  separate  at  the  base. 
Style  1,  five-lobed  at  the  apex,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  deeply  five-lobed 
ovary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  6  separate  thickish  and  wrixikled  akenes. 
Leaves  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  cut  or  cleft 
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8.  FL(£RKEA.  Sepals,  small  Mtels,  stigmu,  and  lobes  of  the  ovary  8  ;  and 
stamens  6  :  otherwise  like  Limnanthes. 

4.  GERANIUM.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  commonly 
convolute  in  the  bnd.  Glands  on  the  receptacle  6,  alternate  with  the  petals. 
Stamens  10,  monadelphous  at  the  base,  the  alternate  filaments  shorter,  but 
usually  bearing  anthers.  Style  6-cleft.  Ovary  6-celied,  6-lobed,  the  lobes 
separating  when  ripe  into  6  two-ovuled  but  one-seeded  carpels  or  little  pods, 
which  remain  hanging  by  their  long  naked  recurving  styles  as  these  split  oflf, 
from  below  upwardf>,  from  a  long  central  beak  or  axis.  (Lessons,  p.  125, 
fig.  277,  278.)     Leave*  with  stipules      Herbage  scented. 

6.  ERODIUM.  Stamens  with  anthers  only  6.  Styles  when  they  split  off  from 
the  beak  bearded  inside,  often  twisting  spirally  :  otherwise  tm  Geranium. 

^  2.  Flowers  aometohat  irregular,  Geraniufn-Uke.    Shrubby  w  fitAy-tUmmtd, 

6.  PELARGONIUM.    Sepals  and  petals  6  ;  the  base  of  one  sepal  extends  dowo- 

ward  on  one  side  the  pedicel  tbrmtxig  a  narrow  tube  or  adherent  spur,  and 
the  two  petals  on  that  side  of  the  flower  differ  from  the  rest  more  or  less  in 
size  or  shape.  Stamens  with  anthers  fewer  than  10,  commonly  7.  Pistil,  &c. 
as  in  Geranium.    Herbage  scented.    Leaves  with  stipules. 

^  8.   FUnotrt  very  irregular^  tpurred,  aUo  utuymmeiricoL     Tender  herbt. 

7.  TROPiEOLUM.    Sepals  6,  united  at  the  base,  and  in  the  upper  side  of  the 

flower  extended  into  a  long  descending  spur.  Petals  6,  or  sometimes  fewer, 
usually  with  daws ;  the  two  upper  more  or  less  different  from  the  others 
and  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  spur.  Stamens  8,  unequal  or  dissimilar ; 
filaments  usually  turned  downwards  and  curving.  Ovary  of  8  lobes  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a  single  style,  in  fruit  becoming  8  thick  and  fleshy 
closed  separate  carpels,  each  containing  a  single  large  seed.  Herbs,  climbing 
by  their  long  leafstalks ;  the  watery  juice  with  the  pungent  odor  and  taste 
of  Cress.  Leaves  alternate  :  stipules  none  or  minute.  Peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered. 

8.  IMPATIENS.    Sepals  and  petals  similarly  colored,  the  parts  belonging  to  each 

not  readily  distinguished.  There  are  3  small  outer  pieces,  plainty  sepals,  on 
one  side  of  the  flower  :  then,  on  the  other  side,  a  large  hanging  sac  contracted 
at  the  bottom  into  a  spur  or  little  tail;  within  are  two  small  unequally  2-lobed 
petals,  one  each  side  of  the  sac.  Stamens  6,  short,  connivmg  or  lightly 
cohering  around  and  covering  the  6-celled  ovary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  a 
several-seeded  pod  :  this  bursts  elastically,  flying  in  pieces  at  the  touch, 
scattering  the  seeds,  separating  into  6  twisting  valves  and  a  thicklsh  axis. 
Style  none.  Seeds  rather  large.  Erect,  branching,  succulent-stemmed  hertM, 
with  simple  leaves  and  no  stipules. 

1.  6XALIS,  WOOD-SORREL.     (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  aour- 
aait,  from  the  oxalates  or  "  salt-of-sorrcl  "  contained  in  the  juice.) 

*  Native  species ^  flowering  through  the  summer :  leaflets  broadUf  oboordaie, 

O.  Stricta,  Yellow  W.  Extremely  common  in  waste  or  cultivated  soil 
and  open  woodlands  ;  stems  3'~  12'  high,  leafy ;  slender  peduncles  bearing  an 
umbel  of  2-6  small  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  slender  pods.    ®  y. 

O.  AcetOB^Ila,'  True  W.  Common  in  mossy  woods  N. ;  the  leafstalks 
and  1 -flowered  scapes  2' -4'  high  from  a  creeping  scaly-toothed  rootstock; 
flower  rather  large,  white  with  delicate  reddish  veins.     J! 

O.  violitcea,  Violet  W.  Common  S.,  rarer  N.,  in  rocky  or  sandy  soil ; 
leafstalks  and  slender  scape  from  a  scaly  bulb,  the  flowers  several  in  an  umbel, 
middle-sized,  violet,     y. 

*  *  Cultivated  in  conservatories,  flrom  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

O.  B6wiei.  a  stemless  species,  with  a  small  bulb  on  a  spindle-shaped  root; 
leafstalks  and  few-flowered  scapes  6'- 10'  high;  broad  obcoraate  leaflets  almost 
2'  long ;  petals  deep  rose-color,  1'  long. 

O.  Bpeoidsa  is  more  hairy ;  leaflets  obovate  and  scarcely  notched,  com- 
monly crimson  underneath,  only  1'  long;  scapes  short,  l-flo\vercd ;  petals  1^' 
long,  pink-red  with  a  yellowish  base. 

O.  fl&va,  from  a  strong  bulb  sends  up  to  the  surface  a  short  scaly  stem, 
bearing  thick  flattish  leafstalks  and  short  1 -flowered  scapes ;  the  leaflets  6-10 
and  linear ;  petals  nearly  1'  long,  yellow,  often  edged  with  reddish. 
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O.  versioolor)  the  commoner  nnd  prettiest  species,  from  small  bulbs  sends 
up  slender  stems,  2'  -  3'  high,  bearing  at  summit  leaves  of  3  almost  linear  leaf- 
lets notched  at  the  end,  and  slender  1 -flowered  peduncles ;  petals  1'  long,  white 
or  tinged  with  rose,  with  bright  pink-red  margins  underneath,  so  that  the  blos- 
som is  red  when  rolled  up  in  the  bud  or  closed  in  shade,  but  white  above  when 
it  opens  in  sunshine. 

*  *  *  Cultivated  from  South  America  for  the  edible  tubers. 

O.  cren&ta,  the  Oca  of  Peru,  rather  common  in  France,  bears  abundance 
of  potato-like  tubers  as  large  as  pullet's-eggs ;  stem  leafy,  2°  high ;  leaflets 
ob(X>rdate ;  peduncles  severd-flowered ;  petals  yellow,  rather  large,  crenate  or 
several-notched  at  the  end. 

2.  LIMNANTHES.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  marth  flower:  but  in 
fact  the  plant  flourishes  in  merely  moist  soil.)     Q) 

L.  Dougl&sii.  Cult,  for  ornament  from  California  ,*  a  low  and  spreading, 
mostly  smooth,  and  slightly  succulent  garden  annual,  with  leaves  of  5  -  7  oblong 
or  lanceolate  and  often  3  -  .5-cleft  leaflets,  and  rather  neat  flowers  (in  summer), 
solitary  on  slender  axillary  peduncles;  the  petals  white  with  a  yellow  base, 
wedge-oblong,  notched  at  the  end,  twice  the  length  of  the  caljrx,  about  J'  long. 

3.  FLCEBKEA»  FALSE  MERMAID.  (Named  for  Flcsrke,  a  German 
botanist.)     0 

F.  prOBerpinaooideS,  in  marshes  and  wet  alluvia]  soil ;  a  small  and  in- 
significant plant,  with  the  3-5  leaflel^  lanceolate  and  entire,  or  rarely  2-3- 
cleft ;  the  axillary  and  peduncled  flower  inconspicuous  (in  spring  and  summer), 
the  oblong  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx  and  entire. 

4.  GERANIUM,  CRANESBILL.  (From  old  Greek  name  for  the  Crane, 
alluding  probably  to  the  long  beak  in  fruit.)  The  following  are  wild  species 
of  the  country :  the  so-called  Geraniums  of  cultivation  belong  to  Pelargonium. 
Sepals  usually  slender-pointed.    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

G.  macul&tum,  Wild  or  Spotted  Cranesbill.  Common  in  wood- 
lands and  open  grounds  ;  stem  erect  from  a  stout  root  or  i^>otstock,  about  2^ 
high,  hairy,  branching  and  terminating  in  long  peduncles  bearing  a  pair  of 
flowers ;  leaves  palmately  p|arted  into  5-7  wedge-snaped  divisions  cut  and  cleft 
at  the  end,  sometimes  whitish-blotched ;  petcus  wedge-obovate,  light  purple, 
^'  long,  bearded  on  the  short  claw.     % 

G.  Carolinitoum,  Cakolina  C.  In  open  and  mostly  barren  soil; 
stems  erect  or  soon  diffusely  branched  from  the  base,  only  6'  - 18'  high  ;  leaves 
palmately  parted  into  5  much  cleft  and  cut  divisions ;  peduncles  and  pedicels 
short ;  flowers  barely  half  as  large  as  in  the  foregoing,  the  pale  rose-colored  pet- 
als notched  at  the  end.     (T)  (f) 

G.  Robertiiuium,  Herb  Robert.  Common  N.  in  shady  rocky  places ; 
ver^  strong-scented,  loosely  hairy,  diflTusely  spreading ;  leaves  flnely  cut,  being 
divided  into  3  twioe-pinnatifld  divisions;  flowers  small;  petals  pink  or  red 
purple.    (D 

6.  ERbDIUM,  STORKSBILL.     (From  Greek  name  for  a  Heron.) 

E.  oicuttoiani)  Common  S.  Nat.  from  Eu.,  in  sterile  soil,  but  not  com- 
mon, except  in  Texas  and  California,  where  it  greatly  abounds;  low,  hairy  and 
rather  viscid ;  the  leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  finelv 
once  or  t^vice  pinnatifld ;  peduncle  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  small  pinkish 
flowers,  in  summer.    ®  ® 

6.  FELABGk)NIirM,  the  GERANIUM,  so-called,  of  house  and  sum- 
mer-garden culture.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  the  Stork^  from  the  beak  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  like  that  of  Geranium. )  All  are  perennials,  and  most  of  the 
common  ones  more  or  less  shrubby,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in 
cultivation  so  mixed  up  by  crossing  that  students  will  hardly  be  able  to  make 
out  the  species.  The  following  are  the  types  or  originals  of  the  commonest 
Sorts. 
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§  1 .   Leaves  ]seltate  and  fleshy y  the  5  Idbea  entire :  stems  trailing, 

P.  pelt^tuxn,  Ivy-leaved  P.  Generally  smooth,  the  leaf  fixed  towards 
the  middle,  with  or  without  a  darkish  zone ;  flowers  pink  or  varying  to  white. 

§  2.  Leaoea  round  and  crenaU^  very  obscurely  many-lobed  and  with  a  deep  narrom 
sinus :  petals  alt  of  one  color  («car/e£,  pink^  or  varying  to  white),  the  two 
upper  a  little  narrower  than  the  others  :  stems  erect,  shrubby  tmd  succulent. 
The  two  s^yecies  greatly  mixed, 

P.  zon&le,  HoR8£-SHOB  p.  So  called  from  the  dark  horse-shoe  mark  or 
zone,  which  however  is  not  always  present ;  smoothish ;  petals  narrowish. 

F.  inquinans,  Staining  or  Scarlet  P.  In  the  nnmixed  state  is  soft- 
downy  and  clammy,  the  leaves  without  the  zone ;  petals  broadly  obovave,  origi- 
nally intense  scarlet 

§  3.   Leaves  rounded,  moderately  if  at  all  lobed:  branches  scarcely  succulent:  pet- 
als  never  scarlet,  the  two  upper  more  or  less  larger  than  the  three  lower, 

«  Leaves  sweet-scented,  velvety  or  soft-downy :  flowers  small :  stems  or  branches 
herbaceous  or  kaff  herbaceous,  spreading  or  straggling, 

P.  capit4tum,  Rose-scented  P.  Softly  hairy,  with  the  rose-scented 
leaves  moderately  lobed,  the  lobes  short  and  broad;  peduncle  bearing  many 
sessile  flowers  in  a  head  ;  petals  rose-purple,  barclv  ^'  long. 

P.  tomentbsum,  Peppermint  P.  Densely  soft-hairy;  branches  long 
and  thickish ;  leaves  rather  large,  round-heart-shaped  and  with  5-7  open  lobes, 
velvety-hairy  both  sides  ;  flowers  on  long  pedicels  in  paniclcd  umbels,  insignifi- 
cant ;  petals  white,  the  3  lower  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

P.  odoratissimum,  Nutmeg-scented  P.  Branches  slender  and  strag- 
gling, from  a  very  short  scaly  stem  or  base  ;  leaves  rounded  and  crenatc,  son- 
velvety,  small ;  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  very  small ;  petals  white,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx. 

«  «  Leaves  not  sweet-scented:  flowers  large,  pink,  purple,  white,  ^c,  the  two 
upper  petals  longer  and  broader  than  the  three  lower  and  streaked  or  spotted: 
shrubby  and  erect.     (All  much  mixed.) 

P.  CUCUlI&tain,  Cowled  P.  Soft-hairy,  the  rounded  kidney-shaped  leaves 
cupped,  soft-downy. 

P.  COrd^tum,  Heart-leaved  P.  Like  the  last  or  less  hairy,  with  flat 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves. 

P.  anguI68axn»  Maple-leaved  P.  Harsher-hairy ;  the  leaves  rigid,  in- 
clined to  be  lobed,  truncate  or  even  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  (scarcdy  ever 
heart-shaped),  sharply  toothed. 

§  4.   Leaves  decidedly  Idted  or  cut,  in  some  species  compound  or  decompound, 

*  Smooth  and  jxile  or  glaucous,  rounded,  jxilmatdy  5  - 1 -cleft. 

P.  grandiflbrum,  Great-flowered  P.  Shrubby;  pednndes  bearing 
about  3  large  flowers,  with  white  petals  1^'  long,  the  two  upper  larger  and  ele- 
gantly veined  or  variegated  with  pink  or  rose-color. 

^  *  Silky-hoary,  pinnately  veined  and  somewhat  pinnatifld. 

P.  trioolor.  Three-colored  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ;  the  long-petioled 
small  leaves  lance-oblong ;  peduncles  bearing  2  or  3  showy  flowers  ;  the  three 
lower  petals  white,  the  two  upper  crimson,  with  a  dark  spot  at  their  base,  and 
rather  smaller,  ^'  long  :  not  common. 

«  «  *  Soft-hoary  or  velvety,  palmately  S-parted,  small:  no  obvious  stipules. 

P.  exstipul&tum,  Pennt-Royal  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ;  leaves  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  Penny-Royal  or  Bergamot,  ^'  wide,  the  lobes  wedge-shaped 
and  cut-toothed ;  flowers  small  and  insignificant,  white. 

*  ♦  •  *  Hairy,  roughish,  or  downy :  leaves  more  or  less  pinnatifld  or  pinnately 
compound  or  the  main  lobes  or  divisions  pinnatifld,,  balsamic  or  strong- 
scented:  stipules  present. 

P.  quercif6Iium,  Oak-leaved  P.  Shnibby,  hairy  and  glandular; 
leaves  deeply  sinuate-pinnatifld,  with  wavy-toothed  blunt  lobes   (the  lowest 
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ones  laiigest,  making  a  triangnlar-heart-shaped  ontline),  oflen  dark^olored 
along  the  middle,  unpleasantly  scented ;  petaio  purple  or  pink,  tke  two  upper 
(1'  long)  much  longest. 

P.  gravtolens.  Heavy-scented  P.  Shrubby  and  hairy  like  the  last; 
leaves  palmately  5  -  7-lobed  or  parted  and  the  oblong  lobes  sinuate-pinnatiiid  ; 
petals  shorter. 

P.  K&dula,  Rough  P.  Shmbby,  rough  and  hairy  above  with  short  bris- 
tles ;  the  balsamic  or  mint-scented  leaves  palmately  parted  and  the  divisions 
pinnately  parted  or  again  cut  into  narrow  linear  lobes,  with  revolutc  margins ; 
peduncles  short,  bearing  few  small  flowers  ;  petals  rose-color  striped  or  veined 
with  pink  or  purple. 

P.  ftdgiduiDy  Brilliant  P.  Shrubby  and  succulent-stemmed,  downv  ; 
./leaves  mostly  3-parted,  with  the  lateral  divisions  wedge-shaped  and  S-lobed,  the 
middle  one  oblong  and  cut-pinnatifid ;  calyx  broad  in  die  throat;  petals 
obovate,  scarlet,  onen  with  dark  lines,  ^^  long. 

P.  trlste.  Sad  or  Night-bcented  P.  Stem  succulent  and  very  short 
from  a  tuberous  rootstock,  or  none ;  leaves  pinnately  decompound,  hairy ;  pet- 
als doll  brownish-yellow  with  darker  spots,  sweet-scented  at  night. 

7.  TBOFJBOLTJM,  NASTURTIUM  or  INDIAN  CRESS.  (Name 
from  a  Greek  word  for  a  trophy,  the  foliage  of  the  common  sort  likened  to  a 
group  of  shields.)  Cult.  fit)m  South  America,  chieflv  Peru,  for  ornament, 
and  the  pickled  fruits  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers,  having  a  similar  flavor 
and  pungency  :  fl.  all  summer,  showy. 

T.  m^UBy  Common  N.  Climbing  high,  also  low  and  scarcely  climbing; 
leaves  roundish  and  about  6-anglcd,  peltate  towards  the  middle ;  petals  much 
longer  than  calyx,  varying  from  orange  to  scarlet  and  crimson,  pointless,  entire 
or  a  little  jagged  at  the  end,  and  the  3  lower  and  longer-clawed  ones  fringed  at 
the  base :  also  a  full  double  variety.    (T) 

T.  minus,  Smaller  N.  Smaller ;  petals  paler  yellow  and  with  a  pointed 
tip.    Now  less  common  than  the  preceding,  but  mixed  with  it.    0 

T.  taberdsum.  Tuberous  N.  £tss  common;  leaves  with  5  rather 
deep  lobes ;  petals  entire,  orange,  scarcely  longer  than  the  heavy-spurred  orange- 
red  calyx  ;  tubers  edible,     y. 

T.  peregliniun.  Canary-bird  Flowbr.  Climbing  high ;  leaves  deeply 
5  -  7-lobed  and  cut ;  spur  hooked  or  curved ;  petals  light  yellow,  the  2  upper 
h>bed,  the  3  lower  small  and  fringed.    (D 

8.  imfAtiens,  touch-me-not,  jewel -weed,  balsam. 

(Name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  pod  when  touched.)    Ours  arejill 
tender  and  succulent-stemmed  annuals  :  fl.  all  summer. 

I.  pallida.  Palb  T.  Wet  ground  and  moist  shady  places,  commonest  "S., 
l®-4*>  high,  branched ;  leaves  alternate,  oval;  flowers  panicled,  pale  yellow 
dotted  with  bro^vnish-red  (rarely  spotless),  the  sac  broader  than  long  and  tipped 
with  a  short  incurved  spur. 

I.  fdlva.  Spotted  T.  Commoner  S. ;  has  smaller  orange-oolored  flowers 
spotted  with  reddish-brown,  sac  longer  than  broad  and  tapering  into  an  inflexed 
spur  (spots  and  spur  rarely  wanting). 

I.  tfalB&mina.  Garden  Balsam,  frxnn  India.  Low,  with  crowded  lao- 
oeolate  leaves,  the  lower  opposite,  a  cluster  of  large  and  showy  short-spurred 
flowers  in  their  axils,  on  short  stalks,  of  very  various  shades  (from  white  to  red 
and  purple) ;  the  finer  sorts  frdl  double. 

28.  RUTACEiE,  RUE  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  transparent  dots  or  glands  (resembling  punctures) 
in  the  simple  or  compound  leaves,  containing  a  pungent  or  acrid 
bitter-aromatic  volatile  oil ;  and  stamens  only  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  (or  in  Orange  and  Lemon  more  numerous),  inserted  on  the 
beae  of  a  receptacle  (or  a  glandular  disk  surrounding  it)   which 
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sometimes  elevates  more  or  less  the  single  compound  pistil  or  the 
2-5  more  or  less  separate  carpels.  LfCaves  either  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, in  ours  mostly  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  only  in 
No.  2  irregular.     Many  species  are  medicinal. 

§  1.   Perennial^  itrong-scented^  hardy  {exotic)  herba :  Jlow^rt perfed :  damau  8  cr 
10:  aoary  ^-b-lobed,  A-b-c^Ud:  seeds  severaL 

1.  RUT  A.    Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  short,  tlie  latter  roandish  and  arching.     Sta- 

mens twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Style  1.  Pod  globular  and  many-eeeded. 
Leaves  decompound. 

2.  DIGTAMNUS.    Sepals  and  petals  6;  the  latter  long  and  lanceolate,  on  short 

claws,  the  lower  one  declinmg,  the  others  ascending.  Stamens  10;  the  Jong 
filaments  declining  and  curved,  partly  giaodolar.  Styles  6,  nearly  separate. 
Ovary  a  little  elevated,  deeply  6-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming  6  flattened  rou^h- 

glandular  2  -  8-seeded  pods,  each  splictine  when  ripe  into  2  valves,  which 
ivide  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer.    Leaves  pinnate. 

^  2.  Shrubs  or  trees^  hardy^  wUk  polfffftmous,  dimeiout,  er  tomeiimes  petfect,  wmall 
i^-eenish  or  lohUish)  flowers:  stamens  4  or  5,  as  ma»y  as  ikspotaU:  segda 
single  or  in  pairs. 

ik  Indigenous:  leaves  pinnate  orofZ  leaflets,  deciduous. 

8.  Z ANTHOXYLUM.  Flowers  dioecious.  Pistils  2  - 5 ;  their  styles  slighUy  co- 
hering ;  the  ovaries  separate,  ripening  into  rather  fleshy  at  length  dry  and 
2-valved  little  pods.  Seed  black,  smooth  and  shining.  Prickly  trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  pinnate. 

4.  PTELEA.  Flowers  polygamons.  Pistil  a  2-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a  short 
style,  forming  a  2-ceIlea  2-seeded  and  rounded  wing-fruit  or  samara,  in  shape 
like  that  of  tne  Elm.    Not  prickly :  leaflets  8. 

•  •  Exotic :  leaves  simple  and  entire^  evergreen. 

6.  SKIMMIA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  perfect.  Ovary  2  -5-ceIled,  with  a  single 
ovule  from  the  top  of  each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  red  berry  or  drupe. 

\  8.   Shrubs  or  trees,  exoticj  not  kardy^  with  sioeet-scented/oUage  aud perfect  JUmerSj 

hanng  numerous  (20  -  60)  damens. 

6.  CITRUS.  Petals  4-8,  usually  6,  thickish.  Filaments  irregularly  united  more 
or  less.  Ovary  many -celled,  encircled  at  the  base  by  a  conspicuous  disk  (see 
I^essons,  p.  125,  fig.  281),  in  fruit  becoming  a  thick-rinded  many-eeeded  large 
berry.  Branches  usually  spiny.  Leaves  evergreen,  apparently  simple,  but 
with  a  joint  between  the  blade  and  the  (commonly  winged  or  margined) 
petiole,  showing  that  the  leaf  is  a  compound  one  reduced  to  the  end-leaflet. 

1.  BtTTA,  RUE.    (The  ancient  name.)    Natives  of  the  Old  World.     JJ. 

fi.  gravdolens,  Comxow  Rub.  Cult,  in  country  gardens ;  a  bushy  herb, 
woody  or  almost  slirubby  at  the  base,  with  bluish-green  and  stronsly  dotted 
oblong  or  obovate  small  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  broader  and  notched  at  the 
end,  and  corymbs  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  produced  all  summer ;  the  earliest 
blossom  has  the  parts  in  fives,  the  rest  in  fours.  Plant  very  acrid,  sometimes 
even  blistering  the  skin. 

2.  DIGTAMNUS)  FRAXINELLA.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Native  of 
Southern  Europe.     Jl 

D.  Fraxin^lla.  Cult,  for  ornament ;  herb  with  an  almost  woody  base, 
viscid-glandular,  and  with  a  strong  aromatic  scent ;  the  leaves  likened  to  those 
of  Ash  on  a  smaller  scale  (whence  the  common  name)  of  9  -  13  ovate  and  ser- 
rate leaflets ;  the  large  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme,  in  summer,  in  one  variety 
pale  purple  with  redder  veins,  another  white. 

3.  ZANTHbXYLUM,  PRICKLY  ASH.  (Name  composed  of  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  gellow  uxxxl.)  Bark,  leaves,  and  little  fleshy  pods  very 
pungent  and  aromatic. 

Z.  Amerioimam,  Northern  P.  or  Toothachb-trbb.  Rocky  woods 
and  banks  N. ;  a  prickly  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  leaves  downy  when  young, 
of  9  - 11  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets ;  the  greenish  flowers  in  axillary  dnsters,  in 
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8f>ring,  preceding  the  leaves,  either  the  sepals  or  petals  wanting ;  pistils  3-5 
with  slender  stytes ;  the  little  pods  about  the  size  and  shape  of  pepper-corns, 
lemon-scented,  raised  from  the  receptacle  on  thickish  stalks. 

Z.  Carollnitouniy  Southern  F.  Sandy  coast  S. ;  a  small  tree,  the 
bark  armed  with  warty  and  the  leafstalks  with  veiy  slender  prickles,  smooth, 
with  7-9  ovate  or  lance-ovate  leaflets,  and  whitish  flowers  in  a  terminal  cyme, 
in  early  summer,  later  than  the  leaves,  with  the  petals  and  sepals  both  present, 
3  or  2  short-styled  pistils,  and  pods  not  stalked. 

4.  PT£LEA,  HOP-TREE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  Elm,  from 
the  resemblance  in  the  winged  fruit.) 

P.  trifoli&ta,  Three-leaved  H.  Rocky  woods  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ; 
t  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  ovate  pointed  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  cyme  of 
small  greenish-white  unpleasantly  scented  flowers,  in  early  summer ;  the  orbic- 
ular winged  fruit  bitter,  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

5.  SKiMMIA.  {Skimmi  is  the  name  in  Japan,  from  which  country  the 
common  species  was  recently  introduced  into  ornamental  cultivation.) 

8.  Jap6llica,  a  low  quite  hardy  shrub,  smooth,  with  oblong  and  entire 
bright-green  evergreen  leaves  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  in 
spnng  are  terminated  with  close  panicle  or  cluster  of  small  and  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  of  no  beauty,  but  followed  by  bright  red  berries  which  last  over 
winter. 

6.  ClTBXJSy  CITRON,  ORANGE,  &c.  (Ancient  name  for  Citron.)  Na- 
tives of  India,  &c.,  cultivated  with  us  only  for  ornament.  Flowers  white, 
very  sweet-scented,  rather  showy.  The  species  or  varieties  are  much  con- 
fused or  mixed. 

C.  TUl^^^fflB,  Bitter  Orange,  with  broadly  winged  petiole ;  fhiit  with  a 
thin  roughish  rind  and  acrid  bitter  pulp. 

C.  Aur^ntium,  Sweet  Oraxob,  with  a  very  narrow  wing  or  slight 
margin  to  the  petiole ;  fruit  globose,  with  a  smooth  and  thin  separable  nnd 
and  a  sweet  pulp. 

Var.  myrtifdlia.  Myrtle-leaved  or  Chinese  Orange,  dwarf,  with 
small  leaves  (1'-  1^'  long)  and  small  fruit,  depressed  or  sunken  at  the  apex. 

C.  Iiimbnium,  Lemon,  with  a  narrow  wing  or  margin  to  the  petiole, 
oblong  and  acute  toothed  leaves,  petals  commonly  purplish  outside,  and  fruit 
ovoid-oblong,  with  adherent  rind  and  a  very  acid  pulp. 

C.  lamdtta.  Lime,  with  wingless  petiole,  roundish  or  oval  serrate  leaves, 
and  globular  fruit  with  a  firm  rind  and  sweetish  pulp. 

C.  M6dioa»  Citron  (named  from  the  country,  Media),  with  windess 
petiole,  oblong  or  oval  acute  leaves,  petals  purplish  outside,  and  a  large  oblone 
sweet-scented  fruit  with  a  very  thick  roughish  adherent  rind,  and  slightly  acid 
pulp. 

29.  SIMARUBACEJE,  QUASSIA  FAMILY. 

May  be  regarded  as  Rutaceas  without  transparent  dots  in  the 
leaves ;   here  represented  by  a  single  tree,  the 

L  AIIiANTHirS,  CHINESE  SUMACH  or  TREE-OF-HEAVEN. 
{Aiianto,  a  native  name.)  Flowers  polygamous,  small,  greenish,  in  terminal 
branched  panicles,  with  5  short  sepais  and  5  petals,  10  stamens  in  the  sterile 
flowers  and  few  or  none  in  the  fertile;  the  latter  with  2  to  5  ovaries  (their 
styles  lateral,  united  or  soon  separate),  which  in  fruit  become  linear-oblong 
tlun  and  membranaceous  veiny  samaras  or  keys,  like  those  of  Ash  on  a 
smaller  scale,  but  I -seeded  in  the  middle. 

A.  glandtllbsas,  the  only  species  known  here,  from  China,  is  a  common 
shade-tree,  tall,  of  rapid  growth,  with  hard  wood,  very  long  pinnate  leaves,  and 
many  obliquely  lanceolate  entire  or  sparingly  sinnate  leaflets ;  flowers  in  early 
summer,  tne  staminate  very  ill-scentea. 
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30.  UELIACEJE,  MELIA  FAMILY. 

Trees,  chiefly  with  pinnately  compound  dot  less  leaves,  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals  and  united  up  to  or  beyond  the  anthers 
into  a  tube,  and  a  several-celled  ovary  with  a  single  style  ;  almost 
all  tropical,  —  represented  in  Florida  and  farther  south  by  Swiete- 
NiA  Mahogani,  the  Mahogany-tree,  and  by  an  exotic  shade- 
tree  at  the  South,  viz. 

1.  MlSiIiIA.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  Ash,  transferred  to  a  widely  diiierent 
tree.)  Calyx  5  -  6-parted.  Petals  5  or  6,  linear-spatulate.  Filaments  united 
into  a  cylindrical  tube  with  a  10-  12-cleft  month,  enclosing  as  many  anthers. 
Fruit  a  globose  berry-like  drupe,  with  a  bony  5-celled  stone,  and  a  single  seed 
in  each  cell.    Flowers  in  large  compound  panicles. 

M.  Azddarachy  Pride-of-India  or  China-treb.  A  favorite  shado- 
tree  at  the  S.,  30°  -  40°  high,  with  t\i'ice  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  ovate  and 
pointed  toothed  leaflets,  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  numemug  fragrant  lilac-col- 
ored flowers,  in  spring,  succeeded  by  the  yellowish  frui^ 

31.  ANACARDIACEiE,  CASHEW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  or  acid,  sometimes  poisonous,  often 
colored  or  milky  juice ;  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ;  small 
flowers  with  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5  ;  and  a  1-celled  1-ovuled 
ovary  bearing  3  styles  or  stigmas,  —  represented  by  the  genus 

1.  RH'd'S,  SUMACH.  (Ancient  nam"^.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioe- 
cious, sometimes  perfect,  whitish  or  greenish,  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
Stamens  inserted  under  the  edge  or  betvreen  the  lobes  of  a  flattened  disk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  small  dry  or  berry-like  drupe,  the  solitary 
seed  on  a  curved  stalk  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  (The  astringent 
leaves  of  some  species  are  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  those  of  R.  coria- 
RiA  in  S.  Europe  for  morocco  leather.  The  juice  of  some  Japanese  species 
yield  their  famous  lacquer;  the  fruit  of  another  a  sort  of  wax.) 

§  I .    Cultivated  Jrom  Europe^  with  simjde  entire  leaves :  not  poisonous. 

"SL  Cdtinus,  Smoke-tree  or  Venetian  Sumach.  Shrub  5^-9^  high, 
smooth,  with  obovate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  early 
summer,  followed  rarely  by  little  half-heart-shaped  fruits :  usually  most  of  the 
flowers  are  abortive,  while  their  pedicels  lengthen,  branch,  and  bear  long  plumy 
hairs,  making  large  and  light,  feathery  or  cloud-like  bunches,  either  greenish  or 
tinged  with  red,  which  are  very  ornamental.  The  same  or  one  very  like  it  is 
wild  in  Alabama. 

§  2.   Native  species j  with  compound  leaves  o/*3  -  31  leajlets. 

*  Poisonous  to  the  touch  for  most  people,  the  juice  resinous :  flowers  in  dender  axil- 
lary panicles,  in  summer :  fruit  smooth,  white  or  dun-color. 

R.  Toxicodendron,  Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak.  Common  in  low 
grounds,  climbing  by  rootlets  over  rocks,  &c.,  or  ascending  trees ;  leaflets  3, 
rhombic-ovate,  often  sinuate  or  cut-lobed,  rather  downy  beneath.    A  vile  pest. 

B.  venenata,  Poison  Sumach,  P.  Elder,  or  P.' Dogwood.  In  swampy 
ground;  shrub  6®-18*>  high,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  7-13  obovate 
entire  leaflets,  and  very  slender  panicles.    More  virulent  than  the  foregoing. 

*  *  Not  poisonous :  fruit  red  and  beset  with  reddish  hairs,  r)ery  acid. 

'*-  Leaves  pinnate ;  flowers  whitish,  in  large  and  very  compact  terminal  panicles, 
in  early  summer,  succeeded  by  a  compact  mass  of  crimson  fivit. 

B.  t^hina,  Staohorn  Sumach.  Shrub  or  tree,  on  hillsides,  &c.,  10°- 
30^   higRf   wiUi  resinous-milky  juice,  brownish-yellow  wood,  velvety-haiiy 
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branches  and  stalks,  and  large  l^ves  of  11  -31  lanceK>blong  pointed  and  serrate 
leaflets.    Worthy  to  be  planted  for  ornament. 

E.  glitbra.  Smooth  S.  Shrub  20-12°  high,  in  rocky  places,  like  the 
last,  but  smooth,  the  leaflets  whitened  beneath.  —  Var.  laciniata,  in  Penn., 
has  the  leaflets  cut  into  narrow  irregular  lobes  :  planted  for  ornament. 

R.  oopaUina,  Dwarf  S.  Shrub  1°  -  5°  high,  in  rocky  or  sandy  ground, 
spreading  by  subterranean  shoots ;  with  downy  stalks  or  branches,  petioles 
winged  or  broadly  margined  between  the  9-21  oblong  or  lance-ovate  oblique 
leaflets,  which  are  thickish  and  shining  above ;  juice  resinous. 

•»-  •»-  Leaves  of  3  cut-iobed  leaflets :  flowers  light  yellow,  in  spring  before  the  leaves 
appear,  diaxious,  in  small  scaly-bracted  and  catkinJike  spikes. 

E.  arom&tica,  Fa ao  rant  S.  A  straggling  bush  in  rocky  places,  from 
Vermont  W.  &  S.,  with  the  small  rhombic-ovate  leaflets  pubescent  when  young, 
aromatic-scented. 

32.  VITACEiE,  VINE  FAMILY. 

Woody  plants  climbing  by  tendrils,  with  watery  and  often  acid 
juice,  alternate  leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  small  greenish  flow- 
ers in  a  cyme  or  thyrsus ;  with  a  minutely  4  -  5-toolhed  or  almost 
obsolete  calyx ;  petals  valvate  in  the  bud  and  very  deciduous ;  the 
stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  opposite  them  ;  a  2-celled  ovary 
with  a  pair  of  ovules  rising  from  the  base  of  each  cell,  becoming 
a  berry  containing  1-4  bony  seeds.  Tendrils  and  flower-clusters 
opposite  the  leaves. 

1.  VITIS.    Calyx  very  short,  a  fleshy  disk  connecting  It  with  the  base  of  the 

ovary  and  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens. 

2.  AMP£fLOPSIS       Calyx   minutely    6-toothed :   no  disk.     Petals  expandiag 

before  they  fall.    Leaflets  6. 

1.  VlTIS,  GRAPE-VINE.    (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Fl.  in  late  spring. 

§  1.  Tbue  Grapes.  Petals  and  stamens  5,  the  former  lightly  cohering  at  the 
top  and  thrown  off  without  expanding :  the  wise  of  the  r>ery  short  and  trun- 
cate calyx  flUed  with  the  disk,  which  rises  into  5  thick  lobes  or  glands  bettveen 
the  stamens :  leaves  simple,  rounded  and  heart-shaped,  usually  3  -  5-lobed. 

*  Flowers  aU  perfect,  somewhat  fragrant :  exotic. 

V.  vinifera,  European  Grape.  Cult,  from  immemorial  time,  from  the 
East,  fumtshing  the  principal  grapes  of  our  greenhouses,  &c. ;  some  varietieB 
nearly  hardy  N. ;  leaves  green,  cottony  only  when  very  young. 

*  *  Flowers  more  or  less  pdmamous  (some  plants  inclined  to  produce  onl^  stami- 
note  flowers),  exhaling  a  fragrance  like  that  of  Mignonette :  native  species. 

•^  Bark  of  stem  early  separating  in  loose  strips  :  panicles  compound  and  loose. 

V.  Labrtisca,  Northern  Fox-Grape,  the  original  of  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  furnishing  most  of  the  American  table  and  wine  grapes ;  com- 
mon in  moist  grounds  N.  &  W. :  leaves  and  young  shoots  very  cottony,  even 
the  adult  leaves  retaining  the  cottonv  wool  underneath,  the  lobes  separated  bv 
roundish  sinuses  ;  fruit  large,  with  a  tough  musky  pulp  when  wild,  dark 
purple  or  amber-color,  in  compact  clusters. 

V.  SdStividis,  Summxr  Grape.  Common  N.  &  S. ;  leaves  green  above, 
and  with  loose  cobwebby  down  underneath,  the  lobes  with  roundish  open 
sinuses  ;  clusters  slender ;  iruit  smaller  and  earlier  than  in  the  foregoing,  black 
with  a  bloom,  pleasant.    Original  of  the  Clinton  Grape,  &c. 

V.  cordlfdlia,  Winter  or  Frost  Grape.  Common  on  banks  of  streams : 
leaves  never  cottony,  green  both  sides,  thin,  heart-shaped,  little  lobed,  but  coarse- 
ly and  sharply  toothed ;  clusters  loose ;  fruit  small,  bluish  or  black  with  a 
bloom,  very  sour,  ripe  after  irosts.  Var.  ripXria,  the  common  form  along 
river-banks  W.  has  broader  and  more  cut  or  lobed  leaves. 
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<4-  1-  Bark  of  stem  dose  and  smooth,  pak. 

V.  valplnay  Muscadine,  Bullacb,  or  Fox-Grapb  of  the  South.  River 
bankis  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S. :  leaves  rather  small,  round  in  outline, 
seldom  and  slightly  lobed,  glossy  and  mostly  smooth  both  sides,  the  maigin  cut 
into  coarse  and  broad  teeth ;  clusters  small ;  fruit  large,  ^'  -  %'  in  diameter, 
purple,  thick-skinned,  musky,  or  pleasant-flavored,  ripe  in  early  autumn :  the 
original  of  the  Sccppernon'g  Grape,  &c. 

§  2.  Cissus.  Petals  and  stamens  A  or  b,  the  former  opening  regularly  .*  didc 
thick  and  broad,  4 - i-iobed:  flowers  mostiif  perfect:  hemes  not  larger  than 
peas,  not  eatable, 

Ik  Wild  species  S.  ff  W.,  smooth,  usually  with  5  stamens  and  petals, 

V.  indivlBa,  a  species  with  simple  leaves  like  those  of  a  true  Grape,  heart- 
shaped  of  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely-toothed,  but  not  lobed ;  flower-dusters  small 
and  loose ;  style  slender. 

V.  bipinn^lta.  a  bushy  or  low-climbing  plant,  with  few  tendrils,  and  de- 
compound leaves,  the  small  leaflets  cut-toothed. 

*  «  Exotic  species,  with  nuxtly  4  stamens  and  petals. 

V.  heteroph^lla,  from  Japan,  a  form  with  the  leaves  blotched  or  varie- 
gated with  white  (small,  thin,  variously  3  -  5-lobed),  and  small  blue  berries,  is 
hanly  in  gardens ;  cult,  for  the  variegated  foliage. 

V.  discolor,  from  Java,  cult,  in  hothouses,  for  its  splendid  foliage ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  crimson  underneath,  velvets-lustrous 
and  dark-men  shaded  >vitli  purple  or  violet,  or  often  mottled  with  white,  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  shoots  reddish. 

2.  AMPEL6PSIS,  VIRGINIA-CREEPER.  (Name  from  Greek  words, 
meaning  like  the  Vine :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  distinct  enough  from  the  second 
section  of  Vitis.) 

A.  quinquefbliay  the  only  genuine  species :  in  all  low  grounds,  climbing 
extensively,  sometimes  by  rootlets  as  well  as  by  the  tendrils,  the  latter  specially 
fitted  for  ascending  walls  and  trunks,  to  which  they  attach  Uiemselves  firmlv  bv 
iucker-like  disks  at  the  tip  of  their  branches  (Lessons,  p.  38,  figs.  62,  63) ;  leaf- 
lets 5,  digitate,  lance-oblong,  cut-toothed,  changing  to  crimson  in  autumn; 
flowers  cymose,  in  summer ;  berries  small,  black  or  bluish. 

33.   RHAMNACEiE,  BUCKTHORN  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  of  bitterish  and  astringent  properties,  with  simple 
chiefly  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers ;  well  marked  by  the  .sta- 
mens of  the  number  of  the  valvate  sepals  (4  or  5)  and  alternate 
with  them,  i.  e.  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  on  a  disk  which  lines 
the  calyx-tube  and  oflen  unites  it  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  this 
having  a  single  erect  ovule  in  each  of  the  (2  -  5)  cells.  Branches 
oflen  thorny :  stipules  minute  or  none :  flowers  oflen  apetalons  or 
polygamous.  Petals  commonly  hooded  or  involute  around  the  sta- 
men before  it.     (Lessons,  p.  126,  fig.  282,  283.) 

•  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary, 

1.  BERGHEMIA.  Twining  climbers,  with  straight-veined  leaves.  Petals  6,  with- 
out claws,  rather  longer  than  the  stamens.  Disk  thick,  nearly  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx.  Ovary  2-c6lled,  becoming  a  2-celled  small  stone-fruit,  with 
Surple  and  thin  pulp. 
aSiNUS.  Erect  bhrubs  or  trees,  with  loosely-veined  leaves.  Petals  4  or  6, 
with  short  claws.  Stamens  short.  Ovary  2-4-celled,  booming  a  blsck 
berry-like  fruit,  containing  2-4  cartilaginous  seed-like  nutlets,  which  art 
jsprooved  on  the  back,  as  is  the  contained  seed.    Cotyledons  foliaceous. 

8.   FRAMGULA.    Like  Rhamnus,  but  with  straij^ht-veined  leaves ;  the  nutteti 
not  grooved  but  convex  oo  the  back:  cotyledons  thick. 
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•  •  Calpx  wilk  ike  dUb  cohereni  with  Ae  baae  of1h$  ovarff  and  fruit, 

i.  CEANOTUUS.  Erect  or  depressed  shrubs  or  undersbrubs.  Petals  6,  hood- 
sbaped,  spreading,  their  claws  and  the  filaments  slender.  Ovary  8-celled, 
when  ripe  becoming  a  cartilaginous  or  cnistaceous  S-seeded  pod. 

L  BEBCHJ^MIA,  SUPPLE-JACK.  (Probably  named  for  some  botanist 
of  the  name  of  ^rcAgm.) 

B.  VOlilbilis.  Common  in  low  fprounds  S.,  climbing  high  trees,  smooth, 
with  very  tough  and  lithe  stems  (whence  the  popular  name),  small  oblong- 
ovate  and  simply  parallel-veined  leaves,  and  greenish-white  flowers  in  small 
panicles  terminating  the  branchlets,  in  early  summer. 

2.  BHAICNUS,  BUCKTHORN.  (The  ancient  name.)  Flowers  green- 
ish, axillary,  mostly  in  small  clusters,  commonly  polygamous  or  dioecious,  in 
early  summer.    Berry-like  fruit  mawkish. 

•  Flowen  wUh  petals,  the  parts  in  fours :  leaves  minuteltf  serrate, 

B.  cath&rticus.  Common  Buckthorn.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  for  hedges, 
run  wild  in  a  few  places ;  forms  a  small  tree,  with  thorny  branchlets,  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  ana  3  -  4-8eedcd  fruit. 

B. lanceol&tUSy  Narrow-leaved  B.  Wild  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  shrub 
not  thorny,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  S-secded  fruit. 

«  •  Flowers  without  petals :  stamens  and  lobes  of  the  calyx  5. 

B.  alziif61iU8y  Alder-lbavbd  B.  Wild  in  cold  swamps  N. ;  a  low  shrub, 
with  oval  acute  serrate  leaves,  and  3-seeded  berry-like  fruit. 

8.  PBANGULA,  ALDER-BUCKTHORN.  (Yrom  franyo,  to  break,  the 
stems  brittle.)    Flowers  greenish,  generally  perfect,  and  the  parts  in  fives. 

P.  CaroUnitoa.  Wild  in  wet  grounds,  from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky 
S. ;  a  thomless  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oblong  and  almost  entire  rather  large 
leaves ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils,  in  early  summer ;  the 
S-seeded  fruit  black. 

4.  CBAN^THUS.  (An  ancient  name,  of  unknown  meaning,  applied  to 
these  N.  American  plants.)  Flowers  in  little  umbels  or  fascicles,  usually 
clustered  in  dense  bunches  or  panicles,  handsome,  the  calyx  and  even  the 
pedicels  colored  like  the  petals  and  stamens.  Ours  are  low  undershrubby 
plants,  with  white  flowers.  In  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially 
in  California,  arc  many  species,  some  of  them  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
loaded  with  showy  blossoms. 

C.  AxneriO&DUS,  New-Jerbby  Tea  or  Red-root.  Wild  in  dry  grounds, 
10-2°  high  from  a  dark  red  root ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  ovate,  finely  serrate, 
downy  beneath,  3-ribbed  and  veiny,  deciduous  (used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in 
early  times,  the  use  lately  revived) ;  flowers  crowded  in  a  dense  slcnder-pedun- 
cled  cluster,  in  summer. 

C.  ovilis.    Wild  on  rocks  N.  from  Vermont  to  Wisconsin :  lower  than  the 

{>receding  and  smoother,  with  smaller  narrow-oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
arger  flowers  on  a  shorter  peduncle,  in  spring. 

U.  microphallus.  Small-leaved  C.  Dry  barrens  S. :  low  and  spread- 
ing, much  branched  ;  leaves  evergreen,  very  small,  obovate,  S-ribbed ;  dower- 
clusters  small  and  simple,  in  spring. 

34.  CELASTHACEJE,  STAFF-TREE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  sometimes  twining,  with  simple  leaves,  minute  and  decid- 
uous stipules  or  none,  and  small  flowers  with  sepals  and  petals 
both  imbricated  in  the  bud,  and  stamens  of  the  number  of  the  latter, 
alternate  with  them,  and  inserted  on  a  disk  which  fills  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  of^en  covers  the  2-5-celled  few-ovuled  ovary ;  the 
seeds  usually  furnished  with  or  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  aril. 
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Represented  both  as    to    native    and   cultivated  plants  by   two 
genera : 

1.  CELASTRUS.   Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious.   Petals  and  stamens  6,  on  the 

edge  of  a  concave  disk  which  line«  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  and 
style  rather  slender.    Pod  globular,  berry-like,  but  dry.    Leaves  alternate. 

2.  EUON YMUS.     Flowers  perfect,  flat ;  the  calyx-lobes  and  petals  (4  or  6)  widely 

spreading.  Stamens  mostly  with  short  filaments  or  almost  sessile  anthert^, 
borne  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  disk  which  more  or  less  oonceals  or  covers 
the  ovary.  Pod  8-6-lobed,  generally  bright-colored.  Leaves  opposite: 
branchlets  4-sided. 

1.  CELASTBUS»  STAFF-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing and  application.) 

C.  sctodens,  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  A  twining 
high-climbing  shrub,  smooth,  with  thin  ovate-oblong  and  pointed  finely  serrate 
leaves,  racemes  of  greenish-white  flowers  (in  early  summer)  terminating  the 
branches,  the  petals  serrate  or  crenate-toothed,  and  orange-colored  berry-like 
pods  in  autumn,  which  open  and  display  the  seeds  enclosed  in  their  scarlet 
pulpy  aril :  wild  in  low  grounds,  and  planted  for  the  showy  fruit. 

2.  EUdNTMUS,  SPINDLE-TREE.  (Old  Greek  name,  meansy  ^ 
repute. )  Shrubs  not  twining,  with  dull-colored  inconspicuous  flowers,  in  small 
cymes  on  axillary  peduncles,  produced  in  early  summer ;  the  pods  in  autumn 
ornamental,  especially  when  they  open  and  display  the  seeos  enveloped  in 
their  scarlet  pulpy  aiil. 

*  Leaves  deciduous^  finely  serrate:  style  short  or  nearly  none* 

t-  North  American  species :  anthers  sessile  or  nearly  so, 

£.  atropurptireUB,  Burnimo-bdsh  or  Spindle-tree.  Tall  shmb,  wild 
from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  commonly  planted ;  with  oval  or  oblong  petioled 
leaves,  flowers  with  rounded  dark  dull-purple  petals  (generally  4),  and  smooth 
deeply  4-Iobed  red  fruit,  hanging  on  slender  peduncles. 

£.  Americtous,  American  Strawberry-bush.  Low  shrub,  wild 
from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  sometimes  cult. ;  with  thickish  ovate  or  lance- 
ovate  almost  sessile  leaves,  usually  5  greenish-purple  rounded  petals,  and  rough- 
warty  somewhat  d-lobed  fruit,  crimson  when  ripe.  Var.  obovXtus,  with 
thinner  and  dull  obovate  or  oblong  leaves,  has  long  and  spreading  or  trailing 
and  rooting  branches. 

••-  -t-  Exotic :  anthers  raised  on  evident  filaments, 

E.  EuropfiBoa,  European  Spindle-trbb.  Occasionally  planted,  but 
inferior  to  the  foregoing ;  a  rather  low  shrub,  with  lance-ovato  or  oblong  short* 
petioled  leaves,  alx>ut  d-flowerod  peduncles,  4  greenish  oblong  petals,  and  a 
smpoth  4-lobed  red  fruit,  the  aril  orange-color. 

«  *  Leaves  evergreen,  serrulate :  filaments  and  style  rather  dender. 

E.  Jap6nica8,  Japan  S.  Planted  S.  under  the  name  of  Chinese  Box, 
there  hardy,  but  is  a  greenhouse  plant  N. ;  has  obovate  shining  and  bright 
green  leaves  (also  a  form  with  white  or  yellowish  variegation),  several-flow^ed 
peduncles,  4  obovate  whitish  petals,  and  smooth  globular  pods. 

35.  SAFINDACEJE,  SOAPBERRY  FAMILY. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  one  or  two  herbaceous  climbers,  mostly  with 
compound  or  lobed  leaves,  and  unsjmmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens 
sometimes  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  caljx,  but 
commonly  rather  fewer,  when  of  equal  number  alternate  with  th^ 
petals  ;  these  imbricated  in  the  bud,  inserted  on  a  disk  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx  and  often  coherent  with  it :  ovary  2  -  3-celled,  sometimes 
2  -  d-lobed,  with  1  -  3  (or  in  Staphylea  several)  ovules  in  each  cett 
The  common  plants  belong  to  the  three  following  suborders. 
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I.  BLADDER-NUT  FAMILY  ;  has  perfect  and  regular 
flowers,  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals,  several  bony  seeds  with 
a  i^traight  embryo  in  scanty  albumen,  and  opposite  compound  leaves 
both  stipulate  and  stipellate. 

1.  STAPH  VLEA.    Erect  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  6;  the  latter  borne  on  the 

margin  ot'a  fleshy  disk  which  lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Styles  8,  slen- 
der, separate  or  lightly  cohering:  ovary  strongly  8-lobed,  in  fruit  becoming 
a  bladdery  3*lobed  8-celled  and  several-seeded  iiurge  pod.  Shrubs,  with  pin- 
nately  compound  leaves  of  8  or  6  leaflets. 

n.  SOAPBERRY  FAMILY  proper;  has  flowers  often 
polygamous  or  dioecious,  and  more  or  less  irregular  or  unsymmetri- 
cal,  only  I  or  2  ovules,  ripening  but  a  single  seed  in  each  cell  of 
the  ovary,  the  embryo  coiled  or  curved,  without  albumen.  No 
stipules. 

•  Leatet  alternate.    Pod  bladJery-inJlated,  except  in  No.  4. 

2.  CARDIOSPEKMUM.     Herb?,  with  twice  ternate  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  climb- 

ing by  hook-like  tendrils  in  the  flower-clnsters.  Sepals  4,  tlie  inner  pair 
larger.  Petals  4,  each  with  an  appendage  on  the  inner  face,  that  of  the  two 
upper  large  and  petal-like,  of  the  two  lower  crest-like  and  with  a  deflexed 
spur  or  process,  raised  on  a  claw.  Disk  irregular,  enlarged  into  two  glands, 
one  before  each  lower  petal.  Stamens  8,  turned  towards  the  upper  side  or 
the  flower  away  from  the  glands,  the  fl laments  next  to  tlieni  shorter.  S^les 
or  stigmas  8,  short:  ovary  triangular,  3-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  rising  from 
the  middle  of  each  cell.  Fruit  a  large  and  tliin  bladdery  8-lobed  pod:  seeds 
bony,  globose,  with  a  scale-like  heart-shaped  aril  adherent  to  the  base. 

8.  KCELRKUTERIA.  Small  ti-ee,  with  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  5.  Petals  8  or  4 
(the  place  of  the  others  vacant),  eacii  with  a  small  2-parted  scale-like  appen- 
dage attached  to  its  claw.  Disk  enlai^ing  into  a  lube  before  each  petal. 
Stamens  6-8.  declined:  flinments  hairy.  Style  single,  slender:  ovary  trian- 
gular, 8-celled,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  rod  bladdery,  3-lobed, 
8-celled. 

4.  SAPINDUS.  Trees,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  each  5, 
or  rarely  4;  the  latter  commonly  with  a  little  scale  or  appendage  adhering  to 
the  short  cfaw.  Stamens  mostly  8,  equal.  Style  smgle:  ovary  8-lobed, 
8-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  mostly  a  globular  and  fleshy 
1-celled  berry  (the  other  cells  abortive),  filled  with  a  large  globular  seed,  its 
coat  crustaceous:  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy. 

•  «  Leaves oppotUe,  qfb-Q  digiiaU  leajleia.    Pod  leathery,  not  inflated, 

ft.  fSCULUS.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Calvx  6-lobed  or  6-toothed.  Petals  4  or  6, 
more  or  less  unequal,  on  claws  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  not  appendaged.  Sta- 
mens 7,  rarely  0  or  6:  filaments  slender,  often  unequal.  Style  single,  as 
also  the  minute  stigma:  ovary  8-celIed,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  eacu  celt. 
Fruit  a  leathery  pod,  splitting  at  maturity  into  8  valves,  ripening  1-8  very 
large,  chestnut^like,  hard-coated  seeds :  the  kernel  of  these  consists  of  the  very 
thick  cotyledons  firmly  joined  together,  and  a  small  incurved  radicle. 

III.  MAPLE  FAMILY  ;  has  flowers  generally  polygamous 
or  di<£cioi)s  and  sometimes  apetalous,  a  mostly  2-lobed  and  2-celled 
OTary,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  ripening  a  single  seed 
in  each  cell  of  the  winged  fruit.  Embryo  with  long  and  thin  coty- 
ledons, coiled  or  crumpled.  (See  Lessons,  p.  5,  fig.  1-3,  &c.) 
Leaves  opposite :   no  stipules. 

C.  ACER.  Trees,  or  a  few  only  shrubs,  with  palmately-lobed  or  even  parted  leaves. 
Ctilyx  mostly  G^left.  Petals  as  many  or  none,  and  stamens  8  -  8  or  rarely 
more,  borne  on  the  edge  of  the  disk.'  Styles  or  stigmas  2,  slender.  Fruit 
a  pair  of  f^amaras  or  key-fruitji,  united  at  the  base  or  inner  face  and  winged 
from  the  back.     OccMsi'onally  the  ovary  is  8-celled  and  the  fruit  8-winged. 

7.  NKGUNDO.  Trees  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8-7  leaflets,  and  dioecious  very 
small  flowers,  without  petals  or  disk;  the  calyx  minute:  stamens  4  or  6- 
Fruit,  &c.  of  Acer,    g  «  « .  - 
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1.  STAPHYLtLA.,  BLADDER-NUT.    (Name  from  a  Greekwoid.ibra 

bunch  of  grapes,  little  applicable.) 

S.  trif6Ila,  American  B.  Shrub  SO-IO®  high,  with  greenish  striped 
branches,  3  ovate  pointed  serrate  leaflets,  deciduous  stipules,  and  hanging 
raceme-like  clusters  of  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  of  the  season, 
in  spring,  followed  by  the  large  bladdery  pods.    Low  epround,  common  N.  &  W. 

S.  pinn^ta,  European  B.,  occasionally  planted,  is  very  similar,  but  has 
Ave  leaflets. 

2.  CABDIOSFEEMXJM,  BALLOON-VINE,  HEART-SEED.  (The 
latter  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name.) 

C.  Halic&cabum,  the  common  species,  wild  in  the  S.  W.  States,  is  cult, 
in  gardens,  for  the  curious  inflated  pods ;  it  is  a  delicate  herb,  climbing,  over 
low  plants  or  spreading  on  the  gi'ound,  with  small  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

8.  KCELBEXTT^BIA.    (Named  for  Kodreuter,  a  German  botanist.) 

X.  panicul^ta,  a  small  tree  from  China,  planted  in  ornamental  grounds ; 
has  pinnate  leaves  of  numenms  thin  and  coarsely  toothed  or  cut  leaflets,  and  a 
terminal  ample  branched  panicle  of  small  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  followed 
by  the  bladdery  pods. 

4.  SAFINDUSy  SOAPBERRY.  {Sapo  Indus,  i.  o.  Indian  soap,  the  berries 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.) 

S.  marg^in&tUS,  wild  S.  &  W. :  a  small  tree,  with  8 -20  broadly  lanceolate 
fiilcate  leaflets  on  a  wingless  but  often  margined  common  stalk,  and  small  white 
flowers  in  panicles,  in  summer,  the  whitish  berries  as  large  as  bullets. 

6.  ^SCULUS,  HORSE-CHESTNUT,  BUCKEYE.  (Ancient  name 
of  an  Oak  or  other  mast-bearing  tree,  applied  to  these  trees  on  account  of 
their  large  chestnut-like  seeds.  These,  although  loaded  with  farinaceous 
nourishment,  are  usually  rendered  uneatable,  and  even  poisonous,  by  a  bitter 
narcotic  principle. )  Flowers  in  a  terminal  crowded  panicle,  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer. 

§  1.   Trcb   Hohse-Chestnuts  :   natives  of  Asia,  tcith  bnad  and  tpnading 
petals  on  short  claws,  and /rait  more  or  less  beset  with  pricidy  points, 

IEm.  Hippoc^tanum,  Common  H.  Tall  flne  tree,  with  7  leaflets,  and 
large  flowers  of  5  petals,  white,  and  spotted  with  sonic  purple  and  yellowish ; 
stamens  7,  declined  :  of  late  there  is  a  aonble-flowcred  variety. 

iE.  rubictiada,  Red  H.  Less  tall,  flowering  even  as  a  shrub,  with 
brighter  green  leaves  of  5  -  7  leaflets,  flowers  with  4  rose-red  petals  not  so 
spreading,  and  mostly  8  stamens  less  declined.  Probably  a  hyorid  between 
Horse-Chestnut  and  some  red  Buckeye. 

§  2.    Cali/ornian,  with  4  broad  spreading  petals  on  rather  slender  cUuat, 

.SS.  Calif6rnica,  Californian  H.  Low  tree,  of  5  slender-stalked  leaf- 
lets, and  a  long  very  compact  raceme-like  panicle  of  small  white  or  rosy-tinged 
flowers  ;  stamens  5-7,  slender  ;  fniit  large,  with  some  rough  points. 

§  3.  Buckeyes  :  of  Atlantic  U.  S.,  with  4  erect  and  smaller  petals  on  slender  daws. 

JSt.  parvifldra.  Small  Bc;ckeye.  Wi'd  in  the  npper  country  S.,  and 
plantedN. ;  shrub  3°  -  9°  high,  with  5-7  leaflets  soft  downy  underneath,  slen- 
der raceme-like  panicle  1°  long,  and  capillary  stamens  very  much  longer  than 
the  narrow  white  petals;  flowering  N.  as  late  as  midsummer;  fruit  smooth; 
seeds  small,  almost  eatable. 

JE*,  gitora,  Fetid  or  Ohio  Buckeye.  W.  of  the  Allcghanies;  tall 
tree,  witli  5  nearly  smooth  leaflets,  a  short  panicle,  stamens  moderately  longer 
than  the  somewhat  uniform  pale  yellow  petals,  and  fruit  prickly  roughened  like 
that  of  Horse>Che8tnut. 

M,  fl^va,  Yellow  or  Sweet  Bctckbyb.  W.  &  S.  ;  tree  or  shrub,  with 
5*7  smooth  or  smoothish  leaflets,  a  short  dense  panicle,  oblong  calyx,  and 
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ttaxnens  not  exceeding  the  connivent  licbt  jdlow  petals,  these  of  two  dissimilar 
pain,  the  longer  pair  with  very  small  blade ;  fruit  smooth. 

Var.  piirpartecenft,  Purplish  B.,  has  both  calyx  and  corolla  tinged 
with  purple  or  reddish,  and  leaflets  generally  downy  underneath. 

JE.  P^via,  Red  Buckeye,  b.  &  W. ;  shruD  or  low  tree,  like  the  last, 
bat  leaves  generally  smooth ;  the  longer  and  tabular  calyx  and  the  petals  bright 
red :  showy  in  cultivation. 

6.  AC£B»  MAPLE.    (The  classical  Latin  name.)    Mostly  fine  trees. 

•  Flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  appearina  more  or  less  later  than  the 

leaves,  in  usually  drooping  racemes  or  corymbs,  commonly  terminating  a 
2  -  A-leaved  shoot  of  the  season,  greenish  or  yellowish,  wiUi  petals :  stamens 
mere  than  5,  generally  8. 

••-  European  Maples,  planted  for  ornament  and  shade. 

A.  Pseudo-Pl&tanuB,  Sycamore  M.  A  fine  tree,  with  spreading 
branches,  ample  i)-k>bed  leaves  whitish  and  rather  downy  beneath,  on  long 
reddish  petioles,  the  lobes  toothed,  long  racemes,  and  moderately  spreading 
wings  to  the  pubescent  fruit. 

A.  platcmoideSy  Norway  M.,  here  so  called.  A  handsome,  round- 
headed  tree,  with  thin  and  broad  smooth  leaves,  bright  green  both  sides,  their 
9  short  lobes  set  with  2-5  coarse  and  taper-pointed  teeth,  a  small  corymb  of 
fiowers,  and  flat  smooth  fruit  with  wings  2'  long,  diverging  in  a  straight  line. 
Juice  milky  *  leaves  holding  green  later  than  the  others. 

•^  ^  Orbgon  and  Califorh i  an  Maples,  beginning  to  be  planted  East 

A.  Circin&tum,  Round-leaved  or  Vine  M.  Tall,  spreading  shrub  with 
thin  and  rounded  moderately  7  -  9-Iobed  leaves,  their  lobes  serrate,  small  corymbs 
of  purplish  flowers,  and  wings  of  fruit  diverging  in  a  straight  line. 

A.  macroph^llum,  Laroe-lkaved  M.  Small  timber-tree,  with  thick- 
ish  leaves  6'  - 12'  across  and  deeply  5  -  7-lobed,  the  lobes  with  one  or  two  sinuate 
lobcsB  or  coarse  teeth,  many  yellowish  flowers  in  a  compact  raceme,  and  hairy 
frnit  with  ascending  wings. 

•^-  ••-  -t-  Native  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples. 

A.  spicktum.  Mountain  M.  Tall  shrub,  common  N.,  with  slightly  3- 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  upright  dense  racemes  of 
small  flowers,  followed  by  small  fruits  with  diverging  narrow  wings.  The  latest- 
flowering  species. 

A.  Peimsylv4nicam.  Striped  M.,  also  called  Moosb-wood  and 
Striped  Dogwood.  Small  tree,  common  N.,  with  light-green  bark  striped 
with  darker  lines,  large  thin  leaves  finely  sharply  serrate  all  round,  and  at  the 
end  with  3  short  and  very  taper-pointed  lobes,  slender  hanging  racemes  of  rather 
large  green  flowers,  and  fruit  with  diverging  wings. 

•  *  Sugar  Maples.    Flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  spring,  in  umbd- 

like  dusters,  on  long  drooping  pedicels,  greenish-yellow,  without  petals :  sta- 
mens  7  or  8. 

A.  sacchirinum,  Rock  or  Sugar  M.  Large  tree,  common  especially 
N.,  valuable  for  timber  and  for  the  sugar  of  its  sap  ;  with  rather  deeply  3-5- 
lobed  leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath,  the  sinuses  open  and  rounded,  and  the  lobes 
with  one  or  two  sinuate  coarse  teeth;  calyx  bell-shaped  and  hairy-fringed: 
wings  of  fruit  ascending,  barely  1'  long. 

Var.  nigrum,  Black  Sugar  M.,  a  form  with  leaves  green  or  greener 
and  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  even  when  old,  the  sinus  at  the  base  apt  to  be 
deep  and  narrow. 

•  *  *  Soft  Maples.     Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  preceding  the  leaves,  in 

umlid-like  clusters  from  separate  lateral  buds :  peaicds  at  first  short,  the 
Jruiting  ones  lengthening  and  drooping :  stamens  3  -  6  ;  fruit  ripe  and  fall- 
ing  in  early  summer. 

A.  dMyo&rpum*  Whitb  or  Silver  M.  A  handsome  tree  in  low 
gronnds,  with  long  and  spreading  or  drooping  branches,  soft  white  wood,  very 
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deeply  54obed  leaves  silvery-white  and  when  yonng  downy  beneath,  the  narrow 
lobes  coanely  cut  and  tootlicd ;  flowers  greenish,  in  earliest  spring,  without 
petals  ;  fruit  woolly  when  young,  but  soon  smooth,  2' -3'  long  induding  tlie 
great  diverging  wings. 

A.,  rtlbrum,  Ked  or  Swamp  M.  Rather  small  tree,  in  wet  grounds, 
with  soft  white  wood,  reddish  twigs,  moderately  3  -  5-lobed  leaves  whitish  be- 
neath, the  middle  lobe  longest,  all  irregularly  serrate ;  flowers  scarlet,  crimson, 
or  sometimes  yellowish  (later  than  in  the  foregoing  species) ;  fruit  smooth,  with 
the  slightly  spreading  wings  1'  or  less  in  length,  often  reddish. 

7.  NBaXi'NDO,  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE,  BOX-ELDER.  (Obscure 
or  unmeaning  name.) 

N.  aceroides.  A  handsome,  rather  small  tree,  common  from  Penn.  S. 
&  W.,  with  light  green  twigs,  and  drooping  clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers, 
in  spring,  rather  earlier  than  the  leaves,  the  fertile  ones  in  drooping  racemes, 
the  oblong  fhiits  half  the  length  of  the  very  veiny  wing ;  leaflets  ovate,  pointed, 
coarsely  toothed,  very  veiny.  A  variety  with  white-variegated  leaves  is  lately 
cult,  for  ornament. 

36.  POLYOALACEiE,  POLTGALA  FAMILY. 

Bitter*  some  of  them  medicinal  plants,  represented  mainlj,  and 
here  wholly,  by  fhe  genus 

1.  POL YO ALA,  MILKWORT.  (Nameftom  Greek  words,  meaning  mucA 
miik;  but  the  plants  have  no  milky  juice  at  all ;  they  are  thought  to  have 
been  so  named  from  a  notion  that  in  pasturage  they  increased  the  milk  of 
cows.)  Flowers  remarkably  irregular,  in  outward  appearance  as  if  papiliona- 
ceous like  those  of  the  next  family,  but  really  of  a  quite  diflerent  structure. 
Calyx  persistent,  of  .5  sepals ;  three  of  them  small,  viz.  two  on  the  lower,  and 
one  on  the  upper,  side  of  the  blossom ;  and  one  on  each  side  called  wings  which 
are  larger,  colored,  and  would  be  taken  for  petals.  Within  these,  on  the 
lower  side,  are  three  petals  united  into  one  body,  the  middle  one  keel-shaped 
and  often  bearing  a  crest  or  appendage.  Stamens  8  or  sometimes  6  ;  their 
filaments  united  T)?low  into  a  split  sheath,  separating  above  usually  in  two 
equal  sets,  concealed  in  the  hooded  middle  petal :  anthers  1 -celled,  opening  by 
a  hole  at  the  top.  Style  curved  and  commonly  enlarged  above  or  variously 
irregular.  Ovary  2-cclled,  with  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each 
cell,  becoming  a  small  flattish  2-seeded  pod.  Seed  with  an  appendage  at  the 
attachment  {carunrJe)  :  embryo  straight,  with  flat  cotyledons  in  a  little  albu- 
men. Leaves  simple,  entire,  without  stipules.  Our  native  species  are  nu- 
merous, mostly  with  small  or  even  minnte  flowers,  and  are  rather  difficult  to 
study.     The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§  1 .   Native  species^  low  herbs,  mostfy  smooth. 

«  Flowers  yellow,  some  turning,  green  in  drjying,  in  dense  spikes  or  heads :  leaves 
alternate.     Groioing  in  low  or  wet  places  in  pine-barrens,  S.  E.     FL  summer. 

t-  Numerous  short  spikes  or  heads  in  a  corymb. 

P.  cym6sa.  Stem  1^-3°  high,  branching  at  top  into  a  compound  corymb 
of  spikes  ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  the  uppermost  small ;  no  caruncle  to  the  seed. 
Erom  North  Cai'olina  S. 

P.  rambsa.  Stem  6'  - 12'  high,  more  branched  ;  lowest  leaves  obovate  or 
spatulate,  upper  ones  lanceolate ;  a  canmcle  at  base  of  seed.    Delaware  and  S. 

•*-  •*-  Short  and  thick  spike  or  head  single :  root-leaves  clustered. 

P.  Itltea,  Yellow  Bachelor's-Button  of  S.  Stem  5'  - 12'  high ;  lower 
leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  upper  lanceolate  ;  flowers  bright  orange.  . 

P.  n&na.  Stems  2'  -  4'  nigh,  in  a  cluster  from  the  spatulate  or  linear  root- 
leaves  ;  flowers  lighter  yellow. 

«  «  Flowers  purple  or  rose-color,  in  a  single  dense  spike  terminating  the  stem  or 
branches:  no  mhterranean flowers .    Fl.au  summer^    ® 
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•**  Leaves  ail  aUemate,  narrow. 

P.  inoamkta.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S. ;  stem  slender,  6'-  12'  high  ;  leares 
minute  and  awl-shaped ;  the  three  united  petals  extended  below  into  a  long  and 
slender  tube,  the  crest  of  the  middle  one  conspicuous. 

P.  Banguinea.  Sandy  damp  ground  :  stem  4'  -  8'  ^gh,  leafy  to  the  top ; 
leaves  oblong-linear;  flowers  bright  rose-purple  (sometimes  pale  or  even  white), 
in  a  thick  globular  at  length  oblong  head  or  spike,  without  pedicels. 

P.  fastigi&ta.  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. ;  slender,  4'  - 10'  high, 
with  smaller  narrow-linear  leaves,  and  oblong  dense  spike  of  smaller  rose-pnrplo 
flowers,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  the  pod  ;  bracts  falling  off. 

P.  Nutt^llii.  Sandy  soil,  from  coast  of  Mass.  S. ;  lower  than  the  fore- 
going ;  flowers  rather  looser  in  more  cylindrical  spikes,  greenish-purple ;  awl- 
shaped  bracts  remaining  on  the  axis  after  the  flowers  or  fruits  have  fallen. 

•*-  ■*-  Leaves  all  or  all  the  lower  ones  in  whorls  o/foitr. 

P.  cruciilta.  Low  grounds  :  stems  S'  - 10'  high,  4-anglcd,  and  with  spread- 
ing branches ;  leaves  linear  or  spatulate,  mostly  in  fours;  spike  thick  and  short, 
nearly  sessile,  its  axis  rough  with  persistent  bracts  where  the  flowers  have  fallen; 
wings  of  the  flower  broad-ovate  or  heart-shaped,  bristly-pointed. 

P.  brevif61ia.  Sandy  bogs  from  Rhode  Island  S. :  differs  from  the  last 
only  in  more  slender  stems,  narrower  leaves,  those  on  the  branches  alternate, 
the  spike  stalked,  and  wings  of  the  flower  lance-ovate  and  nearly  pointless. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Flowers  {all  summer)  greenish-white  or  scarcely  tinged  with  purple^  very 

smally  in  slender  spdces,    none  subterranean :  leaves  linear,  the  lower  tn 
whorls  of  four  or  Jive.     ® 

P.  verticill&ta.  Very  common  in  dry  sterile  soil;  stem  5'- 10'  high, 
much  branched  ;  all  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  whorled. 

P«  ambigua.  In  similar  places  and  very  like  the  last,  chiefly  S.  &  W., 
more  slender ;  only  the  lowest  leaves  whorled ;  flowers  more  scattered  and  often 
purplish-tinged,  in  long-pedancled  spikes.  « 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Flowers  white^  small  (i»  late  spring)  in  a  dose  spike  terminating  simple 

tufted  stems  which  rise  from  a  perenniai  root,  none  subterranean:   leaves 
numerous,  all  alternate,     y. 

P.  Mnega,  Seneca  Snakeroot.  A  medicinal  plant,  commoner  W., 
5'  - 12'  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong,  or  even  lance-ovate  short  leaves,  cylin- 
drical spike,  round-obovate  wings,  and  small  crest. 

P.  alba.  Common  only  far  W.  &  S.  W. ;  more  slender  than  the  last,  with 
narrow-linear  leaves,  more  tapering  long-pedunclcd  spike,  and  oval  wings. 

♦  »  *  »  »  Flowers  rose-purple  in  a  raceme^  or  single,  largish :  leaves  alternate. 

P.  grandifl6ra.  Dry  soil  S. ;  pubescent,  with  branchinja^  stems  1°  high, 
lanceolate  leaves,  ci^estless  flowers  scattered  in  a  loose  raceme  (m  late  summer), 
bright  purple  turning  greenish,     y, 

P.  polygama.  Sandy  barrens,  with  tufted  and  very  leafy  stems  5' -8' 
high,  hnear-oblong  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  and  many-flowered  racemes  of  hand- 
some rose-purple  flowers,  their  crest  conspicuous ;  also  on  short  nndei^ground 
runners  arc  some  whitish  very  fertile  flowers  with  no  evident  corolla.  Fl.  all 
summer.    (D 

P.  paacif61ia,  Fringed  Foltoala,  sometimes  called  Flowering  Win- 
TERO.KBEN.  Light  soil  lu  woods,  chiefly  N. :  a  delicate  little  plant,  with  stems 
3'  ~  4'  high,  rising  from  long  and  slender  runners  or  subterranean  shoots,  on 
which  are  concealed  inconspicuous  fertile  flowers ;  leaves  few  and  crowded  at 
the  summit,  ovate,  petioleo,  some  of  them  with  a  slcnder-peduncled  showy 
flower  from  the  axil,  of  delicate  rose-red  color  (rarely  a  white  variety),  almost  a^ 
inch  long,  with  a  conspicuous  fringed  crest  and  only  6  stamens  ;  in  spring,    y, 

§  2.    Shrubby  species  of  the  conservatory,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  opp08itlf61ia,  with  opposite  sessile  heart-shaped  and  mncronate  leares, 
of  a  pale  nue,  and  large  and  snowy  purple  flowers,  with  a  tufted  crest. 

P.  myrtifbliay  has  crowded  alternate  oblong  or  obovate  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  and  showy  purple  flowers  1'  long,  with  a  tufted  crest 
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37.  LEGUMINOSiB,  PULSE  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  by  the  papilionaceous  corolla  ( Lessons,  p.  105,  fig. 
217,  218),  usually  accompanied  by  10  inonadelphou:i  or  diadelphous 
or  rarely  distinct  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  112,  fig.  227,  228),  and  the 
legume  (Lessons,  p.  131,  fig.  303,  304).  These  characters  are  com- 
bined in  the  proper  Pulse  Family.  In  the  two  other  great  divisions 
the  corolla  becomes  less  papilionaceous^  or  wholly  regular.  Alternate 
leaves,  chiefly  compound,  entire  leaflets,  and  stipules  are  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  great  order. 

L  PULSE  FAMILY  proper.  Flower  (always  on  the  plan 
of  5,  and  stamens  not  exceeding  10)  truly  papilionaceous,  i.  e.  the 
standard  outside  of  and  in  the  bud  enwrapping  the  other  petals,  or 
only  the  standard  present  in  Amorpha.  (For  the  terms  used  to 
denote  the  parts  of  this  sort  of  corolla  see  Lessons,  p.  105.)  Sepals 
united  more  or  less  into  a  tube  or  cup.  Leaves  never  twice  com- 
pound. 

A*  Stameng  numadtlpfunu  or  diaddpkout, 

\  1.  Herjk^  thmbiy  or  one  a  $maU  tree,  never  twimng^  trailing,  noi'  tendril-hearing^ 
with  leaves  uutoU  or  ofZor  more  digitate  leajitte,  monadelphous  <toiiteiw,  and 
the  uUemaie  Jive  anthers  differing  in  size  and  shape  from  the  other  five :  pod 
fuually  stveral-uedtd. 

1.  LUPINUS.    Leaves  of  several  leaflets,  in  one  species  simple :  utipules  adherent 

to  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  a  long  thick  raceme.  Cal  vx  deeply 
2-iipped.  Corolla  of  peculiar  shape,  the  sides  of  the  rounded  standard  being 
•  rolled  backwards,  and  the  wings  ligtitly  cohering  over  and  enclosing  the  nar- 
row and  incurved  scythe-shaped  or  sickle-shaped  keel.  Pod  flat.  Mostly 
herbs. 

2.  CROTALARIA.    Leaves  in  oar  species  simple,  and  with  foliaceous  stipules 

free  from  tlie  petiole  but  running  down  on  the  stem.  Calyx  6-lobed.  Keel 
scythe-shaped,  pointed.  Stamens  wich  the  tube  of  filaments  split  down  oo 
the  upper  side.     Pod  inflated.     Ours  herbs. 

8.  GENISTA.  Leaves  simple  and  entire:  stipules  very  minute  or  none.  Calyx 
6-clen;.  Keel  oblong,  nearly  straight,  blunt,  turned  down  when  the  flower 
opens.    Pod  mostly  B^t.     Low  shrubby  plants. 

4.  CY  riSUS.  Leaves  of  one  or  three  leaflets,  or  the  green  branches  sometimes 
leafless:  stipules  minute  or  wanting.  Calyx  2-lipped  or  6-tooChed.  Keel 
straight  or  somewhat  curved,  blunt,  soon  turned  down.  Style  incurved  or 
even  coiled  up  after  the  flower  opens.  Pod  flat  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  or 
scale-like  appendage  (ttrophiole)  at  the  scar.    Low  shrubby  plants. 

6.  LABURNUM.     Leaves  of  three  leaflets:   stipules  inconspicuous  or  wanting. 

Calyx  with  2  short  lips,  the  upper  lip  notched.  Keel  incurred,  not  pointed. 
Ovary  and  flat  pod  somewhat  stalked  in  the  calyx.  Seeds  naked  at  ttie  scar. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  golden  yellow  flowers  in  long  hanging  racemes. 

f  2.  Herbs,  never  twining  nor  tendril-htaring,  with  leaves  ofZ  leajleis  {rarelv  more 
but  then  digiUite),  their  mar^ns  comtnaniy  more  or  less  toothed  {which  is 
remarkable  in  this  family) :  sttpuies  conspicuous  and  unOed  with  the  hose  of  the 
petiole  (Lessons,  p.  69,  flg.  Ijt6):  stamens  eUadetphous :  pud  1 -few-weeded, 
never  divided  across  into  joints, 

•  Leaves  pinnately  %-foliolate,  as  is  seen  by  the  end  leafiel  being  jointed  wiOt  Ae  cons- 

mon  petiole  above  the  side  UaJUis. 

6  TRIGONELLA.  Herbage  odorous.  Flowers  (in  the  common  cult,  species) 
single  and  nearly  sessile  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  Pod  elongated,  obiong  or 
linear,  tapering  into  a  long-pointed  apex. 

7.  MEDIC  AGO.    Flowers  small,  in  9pike»,  heads,  &c.    Corolla  short,  not  united 

with  the  tube  of  stamens.    Pod  curved  or  coiled  up,  at  least  kidney-shaped. 

8.  MELILOTUS.    Herbage  sweet-scented.    Flowers  small,  in  slender  racemes. 

Corolla  as  in  Medicago.  Pod  small,  but  exceeding  the  calyx,  globular, 
wrinkled,  closed,  1-2-seeded. 
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t  t  Leaves  motdy  eUptate  or  palmaUhf  Z-foiwlate^  att  (totti  one  eaocepHUm)  home 

directly  on  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole, 

B.  TBIFOLIUM.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  head-like  umbels.  Cah^x  with 
slender  or  bristle  form  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolhi  slowly  withering  or  becoming 
dry  and  permanent  after  flowering;  the  claws  of  all  the  petals  (except  some* 
times  the  standard)  more  or  less  united  below  with  the  tube  of  stamens  or 
also  with  each  other.  Pod  small  and  thia  single-  few-seeded,  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  calyx  or  th«  persistent  corolla. 

f  8.  Serbs  or  woody  plants^  sometimes  twimng^  never  tendril  bearing^  untk  (he  leaves 
not  digitate y  or  even  digit ately  S-foUolate  {except  in  Pforalea),  and  the  Uajltts 
not  touthed.  { For  Gicer  see  the  next  section,)  Stipules  except  in  No.  16,  20, 
and  27,  not  united  with  the  petiole. 

•  FJuwers  {smatt^  in  spikes  or  heads)  indislinctlw  or  imperfectly  papilionaceous.    Pod 

very  small  ana  usually  remaining  cloua^  only  1  -  2-^eded.     Calyx  b-tiooihed, 
persistent.    Leaves  odd-pinnate^  Mostly  dotted  with  dark  spots  or  glands. 

-*-  Peiais  5,  on  very  slemi<r  claws :  stamens  numade^ous  m  a  split  tube, 

10.  P£TALOSTEMON.    Herbs,  with  crowded  leaves.    Four  petals  similar,  spread- 

ing, borne  on  the  top  of  rtie  tube  of  the  stamens;  the  flftli  (answering  to  the 
standard)  rising  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  heart-shaped  or  oblong. 
Stamens  only  6. 

11.  DALKA.    Herbs,  as  to  our  species.     Flowers  as  in  the  last,  but  rather  more 

papilionaceous,  four  of  the  petals  bonie  on  the  middle  oi  the  tube  of  10 
atamena. 

••-  •*-  Petal  only  one  !    Stamens  monadelpkous  only  ai  the  very  base. 

13.  AMORPHA.    Shrubs,  with  leaves  of  many  leaflets.    Standard  (the  other  pet- 

als wholly  wanting)  wrapped  around  the  10  filaments  and  style.  Flowers 
violet  or  purple,  in  single  or  clustered  terminal  spikes. 

•  •  flowers  (large  and showy^  in  racemes)  incon^letelypapiH*maceous  from  the  unngs 

or  the  keel  also  being  small  and  inconspicuous.    Pod  several^seeded, 

80.  ERVTHRINA.    See  p.  108. 

•  •  •  Flowers  obviously  papiUonaceons,  all  the  parts  conspicuously  present.    Stamens 

mostUf  diade^phous, 

•*-  Ovary  l-ovuledj  becoming  a  I'Seeded  trndehiscent  akene4ike  fruii.    Herbs. 

18.  PSORALE A.  Leaves  of  8  or  6  leaflets,  often  glandular-dott«d.  Flowers  (never 
yellow)  in  spikes  or  racemes,  often  2  or  8  under  each  brac(.  Pod  ovate, 
thick,  included  or  partly  so  in  the  5-cleft  persistent  calyx,  often  wrinkled. 

14.  ONOBRYCHIS.    Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  numerous  leaflets.    Flowers  racemed, 

rose-purple.    Pod  flattish,  wrinkled  and  spiny-roughened  or  crested. 

U.  STVLOSANTHES.  leaves  pinnately  8-foliolate.  Flowers  vellow,  in  heads 
or  short  spikes,  leafv-bracted.  Calyx  with  a  slender  stalk-Iike  tube,  and 
4  lobes  in  the  upper  lip,  one  for  the  lower.  Stamens  monadelphous:  6  longer 
anthers  fixed  by  their  base,  6  alteniate  ones  by  their  middle.  Pod  Hat,  retic- 
ulated, sometinnee  raised  on  a  stalk-like  empty  lower  joint.  Stipules  united 
with  the  petiole. 

18.  LESPEDEZA.  Leaves  pinnately  8-foltolate.  Stipules  small  and  free,  or  fall- 
ing eariy.  Flowers  purple,  ro^-oolor,  or  white,  in  spikes,  clui^ters,  or  pani- 
clea,  or  scattered.  8tamen»  diadelphous:  anthers  uniform.  Pod  flat  and 
thin,  ovate  or  orbicular,  reticulated,  sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk-like  empty 
lower  joint. 

4-  4-  Ovary  with  at  least  2  ovuUs.  . 

4-*>  Pod  separating  into  2  or  nutre  smcUl  and  closed  l-seeded  joints  in  a  row. 

IT.  DESMODIUM.  Leaflets  8  (rarely  only  1),  stipelUte.  Pod  of  veiy  flat  joints 
(Lessons,  p.  181,  fig.  804),  usually  roughish  and  adhesive  by  minute  hooked 
pubescence.  Herbs,  with  small  purple,  whitish,  or  purplish  flowers,  in  racemes, 
which  are  often  panicled. 

18.  JESCHYMOMENE.     Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.      Pod  of  very  flat 

joints.  Herbs,  with  small  yellow  flowers  (sometimes  purplish  eztemally), 
few  or  several  on  axillary  peduncles. 

19.  CORONIIiLA.    Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.    Pod  of  thickish  oblong 

or  linear  joints.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  flowers  in  head-like  umbeb  railed  oo 
slender  axillary  peduncles. 
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4^  4^  Pod  indehitcemt,  very  thick,  1  -  ^-teeded.     Cafye  with  a  lona,  Aread^kofed 
or  8talk-l^  tvbe.    Lei tvei  aln'uptljf  pinnate:  $lijfuU»  united  with  the  peaole 
at  base. 
30.  ARACHIS.    Annual.    Leaflets  4,  straight-veined.    Flowers  small,  yellow,  in 
axiilarv  heads  or  spikes.    Cnl\  x  with  one  narrow  lobe  making  a  lower  lip, 
the  upper  lip  broad  «nd  4-toothed.     Keel  incurved  and  pointed.    Stamens 
monadelphous,  6  nnthers  longer  and  fixed  by  near  their  base,  the  alternate 
ones  short  and  fixed  bv  their  middle.     Ovary  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  long 
and  stalk-like  tube  of  the  calyx,  containing  2  or  8  ovules:  when  the  long  style 
and  the  calvx  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  falls  away,  the  forming  pod  is  pro- 
truded on  a  rigid  deflexed  stalk  which  then  appears,  and  is  pushed  into  the 
soil  where  it  ripens  into  the  oblong,  reticulated,  thick,  coriaceous  fruit,  which 
contains  the  1-8  Iflrge  and  edible  seeds;   the  embryo  composed  of  a  pair 
of  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons  and  an  extremely  short  nearly  straight 
radicle. 
^  ♦+  ++  Pod  contimunu,  i.  p.  not  injoititt,  at  length  opening,  2  -  several-ieeded. 

a*  Leavee  abruptly  pinnate :  plants  nU  twining.    {Fhwere  in  ours  yellow.) 

2\.  SESB  ANI A.  Herbs,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  minute  or  earl v  deciduous 
stipules.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  or  sometimes  solitary.  Calyx  ^hort, 
6-toothed.  Standard  roundecl,  spreading:  keel  and  style  incurved.  Pod  usu- 
ally intercepted  internally  with  ceNular  matter  or  membrane  between  the 

«.  CARAGANA.  Shrubs,  with  mosUr  fascicled  leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  a  little  spinv  tip  in  place  of  an  end  leaflet:  stipules  minute  or  spiny. 
Flowers  solitary  "or  2  -  8  together  on  short  peduncles.  Calyx  belUhaped  or 
short-tubular,  5-t()othed.  Standard  nearly  erect  with  the  sides  turned  back: 
the  blunt  keel  and  the  style  nearly  straight.     Pod  lioear,  several-aeeded. 

bb  Leaves  odd-innate :  stems  nol  twining. 

1.  Anthers  tipped  with  a  Utile  ghnd  or  blunt  point. 

28.  INDIGOFERA.  flerbs,  or  sometimes  shrubby,  when  pubescent  the  close- 
pressed  hairs  are  fixed  bv  the  nr.iddle.  Flowers  rose-color,  purple,  or  white, 
in  axillary  racemes  or  spilces,  mostly  small.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Standard  round- 
ish, often  persistent  after  the  rest  of  the  petals  liave  fallen:  keel  with  a  pm- 
jection  or  spur  on  each  side.  Pod  oblong,  linear,  or  of  various  shapes,  com- 
monly with  membranous  partitions  l)etweeu  the  seeds. 

2.  Anthers  Uunt  and  pointless. 

24.  TEPHRO^A.    Herbs,  with  obliquely  parallel-vetned  leaflets  often  silky  be- 

neath, and  white  or  purple  flowers  (2  or  more  in  a  cluster)  in  racemes;  the 
peduncles  terminal  or  opposite  the  leaves.  Calyx  6-cleft  or  5-toothed.  Stand- 
ard rounded,  silky  outside.  Style  incurved,  rigid:  stigma  with  a  tuft  of 
haint.     Pod  linear,  flat,  several-seeded. 

25.  ROBINIA.    Trees  or  shrubs,  with  netted-veined  leaflets  furnished  with  stipels, 

and  often  with  sharp  ppines  or  prickles  for  stipules.  Flowers  lam  and 
showy,  white  or  rose-color,  in  axillary  racemes.  Base  of  the  leafstalk  hollow 
and  covering  the  axillary  bud  of  the  next  year.  Calvx  5-toothed,  the  two 
upper  teeth  partlv  united.  Standard  large,  turned  back:  keel  incurved, 
blunt.  Ovary  stalked  in  tlie  calyx.  Pod  broadly  linear,  flat,  several -seeded, 
margined  on  the  seed-bearing  edge,  the  valves  thin. 

26.  COLUTEA.    Shrubs,  not  prickly,  and  no  stipels  to  the  leaflets:  the  flowers 

rather  large,  yellow  or  reddish,  in  short  axillary  racenies.  Calyx  5-toothed. 
Standard  rounded,  spreading:  keel  strongly  incurved,  blunt,  on  long  united 
claws.  Style  incurved,  bettraed  down  one  side.  Pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx 
on  a  stalk  of  its  own,  thin  and  bladdery-inflated,  flattisb  on  the  seed-bearing 
side,  several-seeded. 
27*  ASTRAGALUS.  Herbs,  without  stipels,  and  with  white,  purple,  or  yellowish 
rather  small  flowers  in  spikes,  heads,  or  racemes  :  peduncles  axillary.  Co- 
rolla uarrow :  standard  erect,  noostly  oblong.  Style  and  stigma  smooth  and 
beardless.  Pod  commonly  turgid  or  inflated  and 'within  more  or  less  divided 
lesgthwise  by  intrusion  of  the  back  or  a  false  partition  from  it. 

(SwAiMSONA,  SuTHERLAMDiA,  and  Cliakthus,  plants  from  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  with  showy  flowers  and  bladdery-inflated 
pods  (like  Colutea),  are  sometimes  cult  io  conservatories,  but  are  not  com- 
nxm  enough  to  find  a  place  here.) 
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G*  Leaves  <M-pmmatt :  ttenu  tmmng :  tftiptb  obtcure :  ttipulea  smaSL 

28.  WISTARIA.  Woody,  high-cHtnbinfif,  with  nnmerons  leaflets,  and  large  showr 
bluish  flowers,  in  hanging  terminal  den^e  racemes.  Calyx  with  2  short  teeth 
on  the  upper  and  longer  one»  on  the  lower  side.  Standard  large,  roundish, 
turned  back:  keel  merely  incurved,  blunt.     Pod  knobby,  several-seeded. 

29-  APIOS.  Herbs,  twining  over  bushes,  with  6-7  leaflets,  and  sweet-scented 
choeolate-purple  flowers,  in  dense  and  short  racemes:  peduncles  axillary. 
Calyx  with  2  upper  very  short  teeth,  and  one  longer  lower  one,  the  side  teeth 
nearly  wanting.  Sta^idard  very  broad,  turned  back:  keel  long  and  scythe- 
shaped;  strongly  incurved,  or  at  length  coiled.  Pod  linear,  flat,  almost 
straight,  several-seeded. 

d«  Leaves  of  8  leaflet*  (pinnaUly  S-/oUolate)  or  rarely  one,  commonly  tiipeUate. 

1.   Shrubby,  or  from  a  tooody  bate :  wing*  mtd  sometime*  keel  ttnaU  and  inconqncuous. 

80.  f^RYTHRINA.  'Stem,  branche!>,  and  even  the  leafstalks  usually  prickly. 
Flowers  large  and  showy,  usually  red,  in  racemes.  Calyx  without  teeth. 
Standard  elongated:  wings  often  wanting  or  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  in 
the  calyx;  keel  much  shorter  than  the  standard,  sometimes  very  small. 
Pod  stalked  In  the  calyx,  linear,  knobby,  usually  opening  only  down  tha 
•eed-bearing  suture.    Seeds  scarlet. 

2.  HerbSy  motUy  twiners,  with  wings  and  keel  in  ordinary  proportion, 
»  Flowtrs  not  yellow:  seeds  or  at  least  the  omdes  several:  ItafleU  stipeUate, 

8L  PHASEOLUS.  Keel  of  the  corolla  coiling  into  a  ring  or  spiral,  usually  with 
a  tapering  blunt  apex:  standard  rounded,  turned  back  or  sprcuidiiig.  Style 
coiled  with  the  keel,  bearded  down  the  inner  side:  stigma  oolique  or  lateral. 
Pod  linear  or  scimetar-shaped.  Flowers  usually  clustered  on  the  knotty 
joints  of  the  raceme.    Stipules  striate,  persistent. 

82.  DOLICHOS.  Keel  of  the  corolla  narrow  and  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle, 
but  not  coiling.  Style  bearded  under  the  terminal  stigma.  Stipules  small. 
Otherwise  nearly  as  Phaseolus. 

8&  GALACTIA.  Keel  straightish,  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings:  standard  turned 
back.  Style  naked.  Calyx  of  4  pointed  lobes,  upper  one  broadest.  Pod  flat- 
tened, mostly  linear.  Flowers  clustered  on  the  knotty  joints  of  the  raceme: 
flower-buds  taper-pointed.    Stipules  and  bracts  small  or  deciduous. 

84.  AMPHICARP^A.    Keel  and  ver>'  similar  wings  nearly  straight,  blunt:  the 

erect  standard  partly  folded  around  them.  Style  naked.  Calyx  tubular, 
4-toothed.  Flowers  small ;  those  in  loose  racemes  above  often  sterile,  their 
pods  when  formed  scimetar-«haped  and  few-seeded ;  those  at  or  near  the 
ground  or  on  creeping  branches  very  small  and  without  manifest  corolla,  but 
very  fertile,  making  small  and  fleshy,  obovate  or  pear-shaped,  mostly  sub- 
terranean pods,  ripening  one  or  two  large  seeds.  Bracts  rounded  and  per- 
sistent,  striate,  as  are  the  stipules. 

85.  CENTROSEMA.     Keel  broad,  incurved,  nearly  equalling  the  wings:  standard 

large  and  rounded,  spr^vding,  and  with  a  spur-like  projection  behind.  Calyx 
short,  6-cleft,  Style  bearded  only  at  the  tip  around  the  stigma.  Pod  long, 
linear,  with  thickened  edges  bordered  by  a  raised  line  on  each  side.  Flowers 
showv.    Stipules,  bracts,  and  bractlets  striate,  persistent. 

36.  CLITORIA.  Keel  small,  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved,  acute:  standard 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  notched  at  the  end,  erect.  Calyx 
tubular,  6-toothed.  Stvie  bearded  down  the  inner  side.  Pod  oblong-linear, 
flattish,  not  bordered.  'Flowers  large  and  showy,  1  -  3  on  a  peduncle.  Stip- 
ules, bracts,  and  bractlets  persistent,  striate. 

87.  HARDENBERGIA.  Keel  small,  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  incurved, 
blunt :  standard  large  in  proportion,  rounded,  spreading.  Calyx  short, 
6-toothed,  the  2  upper  teeth  united  Style  short,  naked.  Pod  linear,  not 
bordered.  Flowers  rather  small,  in  racemes.  Stipules  and  bracts  small, 
striate,  mostly  deciduous.    Leaflets  mostiv  single. 

Sa  KENNEDYA.  Keel  incurved,  blunt  or  acute,  mostly  equalling  or  exceeding 
the  wings:  standard  broad,  sp-ealing.  Calyx  6-lobed:  2  upper  lobes  partly 
united.  Style  naked.  Pod  linear,  not  bordered.  Flowers  showy,  red,  single 
or  few  on  the  peduncle.    Bracts  and  stipules  striate. 

s  =  Flowers  yettow  (sometimes  purpte-Unged  outside ) :  ovules  only  2 :  pod  1  -  2'Seeded. 
89.   RHYNCHOSIA.    Keel  of  the  corolla  incurved  at  the  apex :  standard  spreading. 
Calyx  4  -  6-parted  or  lobed.    Pod  short  and  flat    Flowers  small.    Leaves 
Diottiy  soft-downy  and  resinous-dott«d,  sometimes  of  a  single  leaflet 

/ 
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« 

f  4.  Berift,  wtih  abrvpUtf  pumnu  leaves^  <Jke  ecmmon  pehoU  ttrmiitttt»d  fijf  a  UnirJL 
by  vMch  the  pUmt  cUmba  ur  nqqnn'U  ilMelJ\  or  in  many  ifno  qitcus  the  temdru 
reduced  to  a  mere  bristle  ur  tip,  or  in  Cicer,  whiih  has  toothed  leadeis,  an  odd 
leaflet  commonly  tnkts  its  piive :  peduncles  tixiUury :  stamens  aJmoai  aUcayt 
diadetphous.  Cotyftdons  reiy  thick^  so  that  they  remain  underground  in  gerrM- 
nation,  as  in  the  Pea. 

•  Leafieii  entire  or  sometimes  toothed  at  the  apex :  radicle  bent  on  the  cotjfiedons : 

stj^  infiexed:  podjlat  orjlattish, 

40.  PISUM.    I^bes  of  the  calyx  leafy.    Style  rigid,  dilated  above  and  the  margins 

reflexed  and  joined  together  so  that  it  becomes  flattened  latenilly,  bearded 
down  the  inner  edge.  Pod  several -seeded:  seeds  globose.  Flowers  large. 
Leaflets  only  1-8  pairs. 

41.  LATHYRUS.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  not  leafy.     Style  flattened  above  on  the 

back  and  front,  bearded  down  one  face.  Pod  several-seeded.  Seeds  some- 
times flattish.     Leaflets  few  or  several  pairs.  9 

42.  VlCl  A.    S^vle  slender,  bearded  or  hairv  only  at  the  apex  or  all  round  the  upper 

part.  Pod  2  -  several-seeded.  Seeds  globular  or  flattish.  Leaflets  few  or 
m»ny  pairs. 

48.  LENS.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  slender.    Style  flattish  on  the  back,  and  minutely 

bearded  down  the  inner  face.  Pod  1  -  2-seeded.  Seeds  flattened,  leaticalar. 
Flowers  small. 

•  •  Leaflets  toothed  aU  rounds  and  usually  an  odd  one  at  the  end  in  place  of  a  fen- 

drii :  style  incurved,  naked :  radicle  of  the  embryo  almost  straight, 

44.  CICER.    Calyx  5-parted.    Pod  turgid  oblong,  not  flattened,  2-Beeded.     Seeds 

large,  irregularly  rouiided-obovate,  pointed.     Peduncle  mostly  1-flowered. 

B*  Stamens  separate  to  the  base.    {Plants  not  (wining  nor  cUmbing.) 
^  1.  Leaves  simple  or  of  B  digitate  letiflets. 

45.  CHORIZEMA.     Somewhat  shrubby,  with  simple  and  spiny-toothed  leaves, 

scarcely  any  stipules,  and  orange  or  copper- red  flowers.  Standard  rounded 
kidney-shaped:  keel  straight,  much  shorter  than  the  wings.  Pod  ovoid, 
tui^gia,  several-seeded. 

46.  BAPTISI  A.     Herbs,  with  simple  entire  sessile  leaves  and  no  stipules,  or  mostly 

of  8  leaflets  with  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  yellow,  blue,  or 
white.  Standard  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back,  about  equalled  by  the 
oblong  and  straightish  wings  and  keel.  Pod  inflated,  coriaceous,  stalked  in 
the  calyx,  many-seeded. 

47.  THERMOPSIS.  '  Pod  scarcely  stalked,  linear,  flat    Otherwise  as  Baptisia. 

'§  2.  Leaves  odd-pinnate. 

46.  CLADRASTIS.  Trees,  with  large  leaflets,  no  obvious  stipules,  and  hanging 
terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers.  Standard  turned  back:  the  nearly  sep- 
arate straightish  keel-petals  and  win^  oblong,  obtuse.  Pod  short-stalked  in 
the  calyx,  linear,  very  flat,  thin,  roarguiless,  4  -  6-seeded.  Base  of  the  petioles 
hollow'and  covering  the  axillary  leaf-buds  of  the  next  year. 

49.  S0P1I0R.\.     Trees,  snrubs,  or  herbs,  with  numerous  leaflets,  and  mostly 

white  or  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Keel-petals  and 
wings  oblong,  obtuse,  usually  longer  than  the  broad  standard.  Pod  com- 
monly stalked  in  the  calyx,  terete,  several-seeded,  fleshy  or  almost  woody, 
hardly  ever  opening,  but  constricted  across  into  mostly  l^seeded  portions. 

11.  BRASILETTO  FAMILY.  Flowew  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, but  not  papilionaceous:  when  they  seem  to  be  so  the  petal 
answering  to  the  standard  will  be  found  to  be  within  instead  of  out- 
side of  the  other  petals.  Stamens  10  or  fewer,  separate.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  twice  pinnate,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
true  Pulse  Family.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight,  the  radicle  not 
turned  against  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

§  1.  Leaves  simple  and  entire.     CbroUa  appearing  as  if  papilionaceous^ 

60.  CERCIS.    Trees,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves,  minute  early  decSdnoos 

stipules,  and  small  but  handsome  red-purple  flowers  in  umbel-hke  clustera  on 

wood,  earlier  than  the  leaves,  rather  acid  to  the  taste.     Calyx  shortj 


stipt 
old 
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6-tooth6d.  Petals  6,  the  one  answering^  to  the  standard  smaller  than  the 
winjif-petals  and  covered  by  them ;  the  keel-petali*  larger,  conniving  but  di^ 
tinct.  Stamens  10,  declining  with  the  style.  Pod  linear-oblong,  flat,  thin, 
Mveral-seeded,  one  edge  wing-margined. 

f  2.  Leaves  nmphf  abrtq>Uif  pinnate.     Calyx  and  corolla  almott  regular. 

6L  CASSIA.  Flowers  commonly  veliow.  Calyx  of  6  nearly  separate  sepals. 
Petals  5,  spreading,  unequal'cthe  lower  larger)  or  almost  equal.  Stamens  10 
or  6,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  often  imperfect  or  smaller,  their  cells  opening 
by  a  hole  or  chink  at  the  apex.     Pod  mnny-seeded. 

f  8.   Leaves,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  tipice-pinnale. 

63.  C^SALPINIA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  with  mostly  showy  red  or 
yellow  perfect  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Petals  6,  broad,  spreading, 
more  or  less  unequal.  Stamens  10,  declining,  along  with  the  thread-shaped 
style.    Pod  flat. 

68.  GYMNOCLADUS.  Tall,  thornless  tree,  with  large  compound  leaves,  no  stip- 
ules, and  dioecious  or  polygamous  whitish  regular  flowers,  in  corymb-Iike 
clusters  or  short  racemes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season.'  Calyx 
tubular  below,  and  with  6  spreading  lobes,  the  throat  bearing  6  oblong  petals 
and  10  short  stamens,  tho^e  of  the  fertile  flowers  generally  imperfect.  Pod 
oblong,  flat,  very  hard,  tardily  opening,  with  a  little  pulp  or  sweetish  matter 
inside,  contutniiig  few  or  several  large  and  thick  hard  seeds  (over  4'  in  diam- 
eter); the  fleshy  cotyledons  remaining  underground  in  gennination. 

U.  GLEDITSCHIA.  Thorny  trees,  with  abruptly  twice  pinnate  or  some  of  them 
once  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  often  crenate-toothea,  inconspicuous  stipules, 
and  small  greenish  polygamous  flowers  in  narrow  racemes.  Calyx  8-  5-cleft, 
the  lobes  and  the  8-5  nearly  similar  petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Stamens 
3  - 10.  Pod  flat,  very  tardily  opening,  often  with  some  sweetish  matter  around 
the  1  -  several  flat  seeds.    Cotyledons  thin. 

ni.  MIMOSA  FAMILY.  Flowers  perfectly  regular,  small, 
crowded  in  heads  or  spikes  ;  both  calyx  and  corolla  valvate  in  the 
bud  ;  and  the  4  or  5  sepals  usually  and  petals  frequently  united 
more  or  less  below  into  a  tube  or  cup.  Stamens  4,  5,  or  more, 
often  very  many,  usually  more  conspicuous  than  the  corolla  and 
brightly  colored,  the  long  capillary  filaments  inserted  on  the  recep- 
tacle or  base  of  the  corolla.  Embryo  of  the  seed  straight.  Leaves 
almost  always  twice  pinnate  and  with  small  leaflets,  or  apparently 
simple  and  parallel-veined  when  they  have  phyllodia  in  ])tace  of 
true  leaves.  The  foliage  and  the  pods  only  show  the  leguminous 
character. 

4  1.   Stamens  once  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petaU,  4  - 10.     (htrs  kerbs  or  nearly  so, 
wUh  rose.-coiored  or  tdiititk  jwwen,  and  Itaces  of  many  smalt  Uajitts, 

55.  MIMOSA.     Calyx  commonly  minute  or  inconspicuous.    Corolla  of  4  or  5  more 

or  less  united  petals.  Pod 'flat,  oblong  or  linear:  when  ripe  the  valves  fall  out 
of  a  persistent  slender  margin  or  frame  and  also  usually  break  up  into  one- 
seeded  joints. 

56.  SCHRA^KIA.    Calyx  minute.    Corolla  funnel-funn,  the  5  petals  being  united 

up  to  the  middle.  Stamens  10.  Pod  rough-prickly  all  over,  long  and  nar- 
row, splitting  lengthwise  when  ripe  Into  4  parts. 

57.  DESMANTHUS.     Calyx  5-toothed.    Corolla  of  5  separate  petals.    Stamens 

5  or  10.    Pod  flat,  smWh,  linear  or  oblong,  2-vMlved,  no  persistent  margin. 

4  3.  Stamens  numerous,  or  more  than  10.     Oars  all  shrtdfs  or  trees, 

58.  AL61ZZIA.    Flowers  flesh-color,  rose-color,  or  nearly  white;  the  long  stamens 

roonadelphoos  at  the  base.  Corolla  funnel-form,  the  5  petals  united  beyond 
the  middle.  Pod  flat  and  thin,  broadly  linear,  not  opening  elastically. 
Lraves  twice^pinnate. 

59.  ACACIA.    Flowera  yellow  or  straw-color:  the  stamens  separate  and  very 
*     nnmerous.    Corolla  of  4  or  5  separate  or  partly  united  small  petals.     Pod 

various. 
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1.  LUPtNUS.  LUPINE.  (Old  Latin  name,  from  lunus,  a  wolf,  because 
Lupines  were  thought  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil.) 

♦  Wild  species  of  Atlantic  States,  in  sandy  soil:  fl.  in  spring,     y, 

L.  perdnnis,  Wild  L.  Somewhat  hairy  ;  with  erect  stem  1<>-  IJ®  high, 
7-11  spatulato  oblong  or  oblanceolate  green  leaflets,  and  a  long  raceme  of 
showy  pan)lish-bluc  (rarely  pale)  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

L.  vili68U8,  One-leaved  L.  Silky-downy,  with  short  spreading  or 
ascending  stems,  oblong  or  lance-oblong  simple  leaves,  and  a  dense  raceme  of 
blue,  purple,  or  rose-colored  flowers.    Near  the  coast,  from  North  Carolina  S. 

♦  *  Cidtivated  for  ornament :  ft.  summer, 

L.  polyph^lluSy  Maxy  LEAVED  L.,  is  the  principal  hardy  perennial 
species  of  the  gardens,  from  Oregon  and  California,  3°  -  4°  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  13^15  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  leaflets,  and  a  very  long  dense  raceme 
of  blue,  sometimes  purple,  variegated,  or  even  white  flowers,  in  June.     % 

la.  mutAbiliB,  cult,  as  an  annual,  from  South  America,  is  tall,  very  smooth 
throughout,  with  about  9  narrow-oblong  blunt  leaHcts,  and  very  large  sweet- 
scent^  violet-purple  flowers  (or  a  white  variety),  with  yellow  and  a  little  red 
on  the  standard. 

li.  denBifl6rU8,  of  California  (where  there  are  many  fine  Lupines),  1^-2^ 
high,  is  well  marked  by  the  numerous  white  flowers  forming  distinct  and  sep- 
arate whorls  in  the  long  raceme,     ri) 

Ii.  &Ibus,  of  £u.,  which  the  ancients  cultivated  as  pulse,  has  the  several 
obovate-oblong  leaflets  smooth  above,  but  hairy  beneath,  white  flowers  alternate 
in  the  raceme,  and  large  smooth  jK)ds.     ([) 

Ii.  hirstltUS,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Eu.,  is  clothed  with  soft  white 
hairs;  the  leaflets  spntulate-obloiig ;  flowers  in  loose  whorls  in  the  raceme,  blue, 
with  rose-color  and  while  varieties  ;  pods  very  hairy,     (i) 

Ii.  Itlteus,  the  old  Yellow  L.  of  the  ganlens,  from  Eu.,  silky-hairy, 
rather  low  ;  with  yellow  flowers  in  whorls  crowded  in  a  dense  spike,     (i; 

2.  CROTALARIA»  RATTLEBOX.  (From  Greek  word  for  a  rattle,  the 
seeds  rattling  in  the  coriaceous  inflated  pod.)  Native,  in  sandy  soil :  fl.  yel- 
low, in  summer. 

C.  sagitt^lis.  Low,  3' -6'  high,  branching,  beset  with  rusty-colored 
spreading  hairs,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  2  or  3  flowers 
on  the  peduncle.    fT) 

C.  OV^dis.  Spreading,  rough  with  appressed  hairs ;  leaves  ahort-petioied, 
oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ;  peduncle  with  3  -  6  scattered  flowers.     ^ 

3.  GENISTA,  WOAD- WAXEN,  WHIN.     (Celtic  word:  little  hush.) 

Q.  tinct6ria,  Dyer's  W.  or  Greek-weed.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  sterile 
soil  E.,  especially  in  Mass. :  low  and  undcrshrubby,  not  thorny,  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  anu  bright  yellow  rather  small  flowers  somewhat  racemed  at  the  end  of 
the  striate-angled  green  branches,  in  early  summer. 

4.  CYTISUS.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  after  an  island  where  it  grows.) 
The  following  are  the  only  s{)ecies  generally  cultivated. 

C.  (or  Sarothtoinus)  SCOp^iUS,  Scotch  Broom.  Shrub,  from 
Europe,  3°  -  5°  high,  smooth,  with  long  and  tough  erect  angled  and  green 
branches,  bearing  small  leaves,  the  lower  short-petiolcd  and  with  3  obovate 
leaflets,  the  upper  of  a  single  sessile  leaflet,  and  in  the  axils  large  and  showy 
golden  yellow  flowers  on  slender  pedicels ;  calyx  with  2  short  and  broad  lips ; 
style  and  stamens  slender,  held  in  the  keel,  but  disengaged  and  suddenly  start- 
ing upward  when  touched  (as  when  bees  alight  on  the  detlexed  keel),  the  style 
coiling  spirally  ;  pod  hairy  on  the  edges.  Hardy  in  gaixlens  N. ;  running  wild 
in  Virginia  :  fl.  early  summer. 

Irish  Broom,  so' called,  but  is  from  Portugal,  is  another  ^species,  not  hardy 
here.     Spanish  Broom  is  Spartium  junceum,  of  another  genus. 

C.  Canaridnsis,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  is  cultivated  in  conser%-atori^s ; 
a  shrub  with  crowded  slender  branches,  soft-hoary  leaves  of  3  verv  small  obovate 
leaflets,  and  small  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  produced  all  winter. 
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6.  LABURNUM.  (Ancient  Latin  name.  Genus  separated  from  Cjtisui 
from  the  different  appearance,  and  the  seeds  destitute  of  strophiole  or  append- 
age at  the  scar.) 

I  L.  Yulgkre»  Common  Laburnum,  Golden-Chain,  or  Buan-Trefoil- 

^  Tree  of  Lupope.    Planted  for  ornament,  a  low  tree,  with  smooth  gi-een  bark, 

i  slender-petioled  leaves  of  3  oblong  leaflets  (2' -3'  long),  and  pretty  lai^  showy 

j  golden-yellow  flowers  hanging  in  long  racemes,  in  late  spring ;  pods  with  one 

I  6.  TBIGONl^LLA.     (Old  name,  from  Greek  word  for  triangular,  from  tbe 

shape  of  the  corolla  or  the  seeds.)     Low  herbs.     T.  CiERtTLEA  is  the  plant 

I  used  in  Switzerland  for  imparting  the  flavor  like  that  of  Melilot  to  certain 

I  kinds  of  cheese.) 

T.  FOBnum-GrdBCUm,  Fenugreek.  Occasionally  cult  in  gardens,  in 
Europe  a  forage  and  popular  medicinal  plant,  strong-scented ;  with  wedge- 
oblong  leaflets,  one  or  two  nearly  sessile  small  flowers  m  the  axils,  yellowish  or 
whitish  corolla,  and  a  linear  long-pointed  and  somewhat  curved  pod' 2' -4'  long, 
with  veiny  sides.    ® 

7.  MEDIC  Ago,  MEDICK.  (The  old  name  of  Lucerne,  because  it  came 
to  the  Greeks  from  Media.)  All  natives  of  the  Old  World :  a  tew  have  run 
wild  here.    Fl.  all  summer. 

«  Flowers  violet-purple  or  Uui^.     21 

M.  satlva,  Lucerne  or  Spanish  Trefoil.  Cultivated  for  green  fodder, 
especially  S. :  stems  erect,  1^-29  high,  from  a  long  deep  root;  leaflets  obovate- 
oblong ;  racemes  oblong ;  pod  several-seeded,  linear,  coiled  about  2  turns. 

♦  ♦  Flowers  yellow.     0  (2) 

M.  Inpulina,  Black  Medick,  Nonesuch.  A  weed  or  pasture  plant,  in 
dry  or  sandy  fields,  &c. :  low,  spreading,  downy,  with  wedgenobovate  leaflets, 
roundish  or  at  length  oblong  heads  or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and  little  kidney* 
shaped  1 -seeded  p^s  turning  black  when  ripe. 

M.  macul&ta.  Spotted  M.  Waste  sandy  places,  S.  &  E. :  spreading  or 
trailing ;  with  broadiv  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets  marked  with  a  dark  spot, 
3  -  5-flowered  peduncles,  and  a  flat  pod  compactlv  coiled  three  or  more  turns, 
its  thickish  edge  beset  with  a  double  row  of  curvecl  prickles. 

M.  dentictQatay  like  the  last,  but  rarer,  with  pod  of  looser  coils,  sharp 
edge,  and  mostl  v  shorter  prickles. 

M.  BCUtellata,  Snail  Medick,  Beehive.  Cult,  occasionally  in  gardens 
for  its  curious  pods,  which  arc  pretty  large,  coiled  up  like  a  snail-shell,  in  many 
turns,  smooth  and  even. 

8.  MEIiILbTUS,    MELILOT,    SWEET    CLOVER.      (From  Greek 
words  for  honey  and  Z/Jtus,  i.  e.  Su^et  Lotus:  foliage  sweet-scented,  especially 
in  drying.)    Natives  of  the  Old  World ;  somewhat  cult,  in  gardens,  &c.,  and 
running  wild  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground  :  fl.  all  summer.    0  (f) 
M.  ilLba,  White  M.,  Bokhara  or  Tree  Clover.     Tall,  3®  -  6°  high, 

branching,  \vith  olwvate  or  oblong  leaflets  tnincately  notched  at  the  end,  and 
loose  racemes  of  white  flowers.    Has  been  cult,  for  green  fodder. 

M.  offioinMis,  Yellow  M.  Less  tall,  2^  -  3°  high,  with  merely  blunt 
leaflets  and  yellow  flowers. 

9.  TRIF6LIUM,  clover,  trefoil.     (Latin  name:  three  Uajiets.) 

•  LoWf  insignificant  weeds ,  not,  from  Europe  in  dry  waste  fields ,  ^c.     0 

••-  Flowers  yellow,  in  round  heads,  produced  through  late  summer  and  autumn, 
reflexed  and  turning  chestnut-brown,  dry  and  papery  with  age, 

T.  agr&rium,  Yellow  Hop-C.  Sraoothish,  6'-12'high,  with  obovntc- 
oblong  leaflets  all  nearly  sessile  on  the  end  of  the  petiole ;  heads  rather  large. 

T.  proctimbeil8,'L<>vv  Hop-C.  Smaller,  spreading:,  rather  downy,  tho 
wedge-obovate  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  the  middle  one  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  others. 
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4-  <•>  Flowers  JMi-cohr  or  whitish  with  a  purpUA  spol,  in  a  very  soft  sShf  head. 

T.  arvtose,  Rabbit-foot  or  Stone  C-  Erect,  silky-downy,  especially 
tfie  oblong  or  at  length  cylindrical  grayish  heads  or  spikes,  the  corollas  almost 
concealed  by  the  plumose-silky  calyx ;  leaflets  narrow. 

«  *  Larger,  rose-red-fiowered  Clovers^  cuU.  from  Europe  far  fodder^  or  running 
wiid:  heads  thick  and  dense :  corolla  tubular,  withering  away  after  Jhwer- 
ing :  flowers  su'tet-scented,  in  summer.     "21 

T.  pratdnse,  Red  C.  Stems  ascending;  leaflets  oboTatc  or  oval,  often 
notched  at  the  end  and  with  a  pale  spot  on  the  face ;  head  closely  surrounded 
by  the  uppermost  leaves. 

T.  medium,  Ziozao  C,  with  a  zigzag  stem,  more  oblong  entire  and 
spotless  leaves  and  head  usually  stalked,  is  rare,  but  has  ran  wild  E.,  and 
passes  into  the  last. 

*  «  «  Low,  wild  Clovers f  or  one  cult,  from  Europe,  with  spreading  or  runnit^ 
stetns,  and  mostly  vale  or  white  flowers  (remaining  and  turning  brownish  in 
fading)  on  j)edicefs,  in  round  umbels  or  heads,  on  slender  naJced peduncles : 
fl.  spring  and  summer. 

T.  reflfoum,  Buffalo  C.  Wild  S.  and  especially  W. :  flomewhat 
downv,  with  tisccndin!^  stems  6' -12'  high,  obovate-oolong  finely-toothed  leaf* 
lets,  heads  and  rose-red  and  whitish  flowers  fully  as  largo  as  in  Red  Clover, 
calyx-teeth  hairv,  and  pods  3  -  5-secded.     0  (?) 

T.  Stoloniferumy  Running  Buffalo  C.  Prairies  and  oak-openings 
W. :  like  the  last,  or  a  variety  of  it,  but  some  of  the  stems  fonning  runners, 
leaflets  broadly  obovatc  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  flowers  barely  tinged  with 
purple,  and  pods  2-.seeded.     (5)  ^ 

T.  Garouni&num,  Carolina  C.  Fields  and  pastures  S. :  a  little  downy, 
spreading  in  tufts  5'  -  10'  high,  with  small  inversely  neart-shaped  leaflets,  broad 
stipules,  and  small  heads,  the  purplish  corolla  hardly  longer  tnan  the  lanceolate 
calyx-teeth,     y, 

T.  ripens,  White  C.  Fields,  &c.  everywhere,  invaluable  for  pasturage : 
smooth,  with  creeping  stems,  inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  long  and  slender 
petioles  and  peduncles,  narrow  stipules,  loose  umbel-like  heads,  and  white 
corolla  much  longer  than  the  slender  calyx-teeth.     ^ 

10.  PETALOSTEMON.  PRAIRIE  CLOVER.  (Name  composed  of 
the  Greek  words  for  petal  and  stamen  combined. )  In  prairies,  pine-barrens>  Ac 
W.  and  S. :  flowers  never  yellow,     y, 

♦  Heads  crowded  in  a  corymb,  leafy-bracted :  fl.  late  in  autumn. 

P.  COrymb68U8.  In  southern  pine-barrens  ;  2°  high,  with  leaves  of  3-7 
filiform  leaflets,  and  white  flowers,  the  slender  teeth  of  coiyx  becoming  plumose. 

♦  ♦  Heads  or  mostly  spikes  single  terminating  stems :  fl.  summer. 

P.  viol^eus.  Prairies  W. :  smoothish  or  pubescent,  1«>  -  2**  high,  with 
mostly  5  narrow-linear  leaHets,  a  short  spike  even  when  old,  rose-purple  flowers, 
and  hoary  calyx. 

P.  cameUB.  ])rv  barrens  S. :  smooth,  with  branching  stems,  5-7  linear 
leaflets,  long-peduncled  short  spikes,  flesh-color  or  pale  rose  flowers,  and  gla- 
brous calyx. 

P.  otodidUB.  Prairies  W.  &  S. :  smooth,  20-30  high,  with  7-9  Ian- 
ceolate  or  linear-oblong  leaflets,  long-peduncled  spikes,  with  awn-pointed  bracts, 
and  white  flowers. 

There  are  besides  one  or  two  rarer  species  W.,  and  several  more  far  W.  &  S. 

11.  DALEA.  (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  T^mas  Dale.)  There  are 
many  species  S.  W.  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

D.  alopecuroides.  Alluvial  river  banks  W.  &  S. ;  with  erect  stem 
1^-2^  high,  smooth  leaves  of  many  linear-oblong  leaflets,  and  wHitiah  small 
flowers  in  a  dense  silky  spike,  in  summer.     (X) 
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12.  AMC5BPHA,  PiVLSi:  INIDIGO.  (Name,  amorphmu,  ^ranting  the 
ordinary  form,  from  tlio  absence  of  four  of  the  petals.)  There  are  usually 
little  stipels  to  the  leaflets.    Fi.  summer. 

A.  Aruticbsa,  Common  A.  River-banks  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  a  tall  or 
middle-sized  shrub,  smoothish,  with  pctioled  leaves  of  15  -2.5  oval  or  oblong  leaf- 
lets, violet  or  purple  flowci*s  in  early  summer,  and  mostly  2-seecled  pods. 

A.  herb^ea  (but  it  is  not  an  herb)  of  low  pine-barrens  S.,  2^-4°  hi{;h, 
often  downv,  has  the  leaflets  more  rigid,  dotted,  and  crowded,  villous  calyx- 
teeth,  later  blue  or  white  flowers,  and  1 -seeded  pods. 

A.  can^SCenSy  called  Lead-Plakt  ;  in  prairies  and  on  rocky  banks  W. 
and  S.  W. ;  lo-3°  hi,'>h,  hoary  with  soft  down,  with  sessile  leaves  of  2J  -  51 
elliptical  leaflets,  smoothish  above  when  old,  violet-purple  flowers  in  late  summer, 
ana  I -seeded  pods. 

13.  PSORAXiE A.  (Greek  word  for  scurftf^  from  the  rou^^hish  dots  or  glands 
on  the  leaves,  calyx,  &c.)  Wild  S.  &  W\  :  fl.  early  summer,  violet,  bluish, 
or  almost  white,     y. 

•  LeaveB  pinnately  S-foltolate,  i .  e.  the  side-leaflets  a  little  Mow  the  apex  of  the 
common  petiole,  or  the  uppermost  of  a  single  leaflet. 

P.  On6brychi8.  River-banks,  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  S.  t  S®  -  5°  high, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  leaflets  8'  long,  small  flowers  in 
short-pednncled  racemes  3'  -  6'  long ;  pods  rough  and  wrinkled. 

P.  xnelilotoides.  Dry  places,  W.  &  S. :  \^-2^  hip:h,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, slender,  with  lanceolate  or  lanceK>blong  leaflets,  oblong  spikes  on  long 
peduncles,  and  strongly  wrinkled  pods. 

•  «  Leaves  digitate^  o/3^7  leaflets. 

P.  IiUpin^Ilus.  Dry  pinc-barrcns  S. :  smooth  and  slender,  with  5-7  very 
narrow  or  thread -shaped  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  loose  racemes,  and  obliquely 
wrinkled  pods. 

P.  florib'^nda.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  W. :  bushy-branched  and  slen- 
der, 2°  -  4°  high,  somewhat  hoary  when  young,  with  3-5  linear  or  obovate- 
oblong  much  dotted  leaflets,  small  flowers  in  short  panicled  racemes,  and  glan- 
dnJar-ronghened  pods. 

P.  canteens.  Dry  barrens  S.  E.  Bushy-branched,  2<>  high,  hoary- 
pubescent,  with  3  (or  upper  leaves  of  single)  obovatc  leaflets,  loose  racemes  of 
few  flowers,  and  a  smooth  pod. 

P.  argoph^Ila.  Prairies  N.  W.,  mostly  across  the  Mississippi,  widely 
branched,  1"  -  3°  high,  silvery  white  all  over  with  silky  hairs,  with  3-5  broad- 
lanceolate  leaflets  and  spikes  of  rather  few  largish  flowers. 

P.  esculdntay  Pomme  Blanche  of  the  N.  W.  Voyageurs ;  the  turnip- 
shaped  or  tuberous  mealy  root  furnishing  a  desirable  food  to  the  Indians  N.  W. : 
low  and  stout,  5'  - 1 5'  tigh,  roughish  hairy,  with  5  lance-oblong  or  obovate 
leaflets,  a  dense  oblong  spike  of  pretty  large  {^  long)  flowers,  and  a  hairy 
winted  pod. 

.4.  0N6BBYCHIS,    sainfoin.     (Name  from  Greek,  means  Asses- 
Jbod.) 

O.  sativa,  Commox  S.  Sparingly  cult,  from  Europe  as  a  fodder  plant, 
but  not  quite  hardy  N. ;  herb  lo-2°  h'igh,  with  numerous  oblong  small  leaf- 
lets, brown  and  thin  pointed  stipules,  and  spikes  of  light  pink  flowers  on  long 
axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  the  little  semicircular  pod  Dordered  with  short 
prickles  or  teeth,     y, 

16.  STYLOSANTHES,  PENCII^FLOWER.  (Name  from  Greek 
words  for  column  and  flower,  the  calyx  being  raised  on  its  stalk-like  base. 
The  application  of  the  popular  name  is  not  obvious. ) 

8.  el&tior.  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  S.,  is  an  inoon- 
tpicaous  low  nerb,  in  tuf^ ;  the  wiry  stems  downy  on  one  side ;  leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, with  strong  straight  veins ;  flowers  orange-yellow,  sniall,  in  little 
clusten  or  heads,  in  late  summer.     21 
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le.  LESPEDlSZA,  BUSH-CLOVER.  (Named  for  Z^^pacfer,  a  Spanish 
Governor  of  Florida. )  All  grow  in  sandy  or  sterile  aolij  fl.  late  summer 
and  adtumn.     I^ 

•  Native  species :  stipules  and  bracts  minute. 

•»-  Flowers  in  close  spikes  or  heads  on  upright  {^'■4^  high)  simpie  rigid  stems: 
corolla  cream-co/or  or  white  with  a  purple  spot,  about  the  length  of  the  sUlcy- 
doivny  calyx. 

L.  capit&ta.  Leaflets  oblong  or  sometimes  linear,  silky  beneath,  thickish ; 
peduncles  and  petioles  short ;  flowers  in  short  spikes  or  heads ;  calyx  much 
longer  than  the  pod. 

£.  hlrta.  Leaflets  roundish  or  oval,  hair)'  or  downy ;  petioles  and  pedun- 
cles slender ;  spikes  becoming  rather  long  and  loose. 

•«-  •«-  Flowers  violet-purple^  scattered  or  in  open  panides  or  clusters,  slender-pedun- 
cled,  also  usually  some  more  fertile  ones,  mostly  without  petals,  in  email 
sessile  dusters. 

Ii.  viol^ea.  The  commonest,  and  very  variable,  bushy-branching,  erect 
or  spreading,  with  leaflets  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  and  minutely  whitish- 
downy  beneath,  or  sometimes  silky  ;  the  ordinary  flowers  loosely  panickd. 

L.  proct^mbens.  Soft-downy,  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  oral  or 
oblong  leaflets,  slender  and  trailing ;  peduncles  slender  and  few-flowered. 

Ij.  ripens.  Smooth,  except  some  minute  and  scattered  close-pressed  hairs, 
very  slender,  prostrate  ;  leaflets  obovate  or  oval  (J'  long). 

«  *  Naturalised  in  States,  from  China  or  Japan :  stipules  ovate  or  lance-cvate, 

striate,  longer  than  the  very  short  petiole. 

Ij.  Stri&ta.  Introduced  (more  than  25  years  ago)  in  some  unknown  way 
into  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  now  rapidly  spreading  and  occupying  old 
fields  and  waste  places,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  being  croedily  fed 
upon  by  cattle  ;  it  is  low  and  spreading,  3'-  IC^  high,  much  brancned,  almost 
smooth,  with  oblong  or  wedge-oblong  leaflets  i'  -  J'  long,  and  1-3  small  pur- 
plish flowers  almost  sessile  in  the  axils. 

17.  DESMbDIUM,  TICK-TKEFOIL.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  fconiw/ 
together,  from  the  connected  joints  of  the  pod. J  ^  We  have  many  native 
species,  common  in  open  woods  and  copses  ;  fl.  lato  summer :  the  following 
are  the  more  common. 

§  1.   Native  species :  the  little  joints  of  the  pod  adhere  to  clothing  or  to  the  coats  of 
antnuds :  flowers  sometimes  turning  greenish  in  withering. 

*  Pod  raised  far  above  the  calyx  on  a  slender  stalk  of  its  own,  straightish  on  the 
upper  margin,  divided  from  below  into  not  more  tlian  4  joints :  flotcers  in 
one  long-stalked  nakM  terminal  raceme  or  panide :  plants  smooth,  l°-3° 
high :  stipules  bristleform, 

D.  nudiflbruin.  Flower-stalk  and  leaf-bearing  stem  rising  separately 
from  a  common  root ;  the  leaves  all  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  and 
with  broadly  ovate  bluntish  leaflets,  pale  licneath. 

D.  acuminatum.  Flower-stalk  terminating  the  stem,  which  bears  a 
cluster  of  leaves  ;  the  largo  leaflets  (4'  -  5'  long)  round-ovate  with  a  tapering 
point,  or  the  end  one  blunter,  green  both  sides. 

«  «  Pod  little  if  at  all  raised  above  the  calyx, 

•*-  Stems  erect,  3^  -  6^  high :  stipules  large,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  pointed, 
striate,  persistent,  the  bracts  similar  but  deciduous :  flowers  large  for  the 
genus:  racemes  pan icled :  pods  of  4-7  rhombic-oblong  joints,  each  joint 
about  y  long. 

D.  CUSpidittum.  Very  smooth,  with  a  straight  stem,  lance-ovate  and 
taper-pointed  leaflets  (3' -5'  long)  longer  than  the  common  petiole,  and  pod 
with  smoothish  joints. 

D.  oan^scens.  Hairy,  with  branching  stems,  pale  leaves ;  the  ovate 
bluntish  leaflets  about  the  length  of  the  common  petiole,  reticulated  beneath  and 
both  sides  roughish  with  fine  close  pubescence ;  joints  of  pod  very  adhesive. 
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*-  -t^  Stems  erect f  29  -  6^  high  :  stipules  and  bracts  mostly  awl-shaped,  small  and 
inconspicuous  or  early  deciduous :  racemes  panicled. 

**  Common  petiole  slender :  Jlowers  smallish :  joints  of  pod  3-5,  UTwqual-sided. 

D.  Tiridiflbruxn.  Stem  and  lower  sarface  of  the  broad  ovate  blunt  leaf- 
lets clothed  with  white  and  soft-velvety  down.   Pine-barrens,  from  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  IfiBvig&tum.  Stem  and  the  thickish  ovate  and  blnntish  leaflets  smooth 
or  nearly  so.    From  New  Jersey  S. 

D.  IJilldim.  Stem  and  the  oblong  or  oblong-ovate  blnntish  thin  leaflets 
finely  pubescent ;  the  latter  2'  -  3'  long. 

D.  paniculktum.  Smooth  or  nearly  so  thronghoat ;  leaflets  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  3'  -  5'  long ;  panicle  loose. 

D.  Striotum.    Slender  stems  smooth  below,  above  and  the  narrow  panicle 
rongh-glandular ;  leaflets  linear,  blunt,  reticulated,  very  smooth,  l'~2'  long.' 
From  New  Jersey  S. 

•^  -^  Common  petiole  very  short, 

D.  Canaddnfie.  Stem  hairy,  3^  -  6^  high,  leafy  up  to  the  panicle ;  leaf- 
lets lance-oblong,  blunt,  2' -3'  long;  racemes  dense^i  the  pink-purple  flowers 
laiger  than  in  any  other,  fully  ^'  long ;  bracts  large,  conspicuous  before  flower- 
ing.    Chiefly  N.&W. 

D.  8e88ilif61iiun«  Stem  pubescent,  2^-4^  high;  the  long  panicle  naked; 
common  petiole  hardly  any ;  leaflets  linear  or  linear-oblong,  blunt,  reticulated, 
rough  above,  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  small.    Penn.  to  III.  &  S. 

■*-••-•«-  Stems  ascendino  or  spreading ^  \^-99  long:  stipules  and  bracts  awl- 
shaped  and  deciduous :  panicle  naked,  loose :  Jlowers  small :  pod  of  2  or  3 
small  oval  or  roundish  joints. 

D.  rigidum.  The  largest  of  this  section,  iinth  rough-pubescent  stems 
sometimes  erect ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  blunt,  thickish,  roughish  and  reticulated, 
l'-2^'  lon^f  longer  than  the  common  petiole. 

D-  ciliSre.  More  or  less  hairy,  slender,  very  leafy  ;  common  petiole  very 
short ;  leaflets  round-ovate  or  oval,  thickish,  V  -  1'  long. 

D.  M&ril&ndiouin.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  slender;  leaflets  ovate  or 
roundish,  thin,  the  lateral  ones  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petiole  :  other- 
wise like  the  preceding. 

•!-•»-•«-•«-  Stems  redining  or  prostrate :  racemes  axUlary  and  terminal. 

D.  line^tum.  Smoothish ;  stem  striate-angled ;  stipules  awl-shaped, 
deciduous;  leaflets  orbicular,  1'  or  less  in  length,  much  longer  than  the  common 
petiole ;  flowers  and  2  or  3  rounded  joints  of  the  pod  small.  Pine-barrens  from 
Maryland  S. 

D.  rotundifbliuni.  Soft-hairy ;  stems  running  3°  -  5°  along  the  ground ; 
leaflets  orbicular,  about  3'  long ;  stipules  ovate,  striate,  taper-pointed,  persist- 
ent ;  flowers  and  the  3-5  rhombic-oval  joints  of  the  pod  rather  lai^. 

§  2.   Exotic,  conservatory  species. 

D.  flr^ranSy  of  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  plants  known. 
Is  readily  grown  as  a  tender  annual :  the  smooth  leaves  are  rcmarRable  for  their 
movements ;  the  end  leaflet  slowly  changing  position  with  the  light ;  the  lateral 
ones,  very  much  smaller,  moving  pretty  rapidly  up  and  down,  in  elliptical 
sweeps,  through  the  day  when  the  temperature  is  about  80^  Fahr. 

18.  JB8CHYN6MEN£,  SENSITIVE  JOINT -VETCH.  (From 
Greek  word  meaning  ashamed,  the  leaflets  of  some  species  beingmore  or  less 
sensitive  to  the  touch  in  the  manner  of  the  common  Sensitive  Plant. )  Sta- 
mens commonly  in  two  sets  of  5  each.  Pod  resembling  tliat  of  Desmodium. 
F1.  summer. 

X.  hispida.  Stem  rough-bristly,  2^  -  4°  high ;  leaflets  very  many,  broadly 
linear;  joints  of  the  bristly  pod  6-10,  nearly  square.  Low  grounds  from 
Penn,  S.     (i) 

.S.  viflcidltla.  Stems  clammy-pubescent,  slender,  spreading  on  the  ground ; 
leaflets  7-9,  obovate ;  joints  of  the  bristly  pod  2  or  8,  half-orbicular.  Sandy 
■bores  8.    ® 
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10.  COHONIIiIjA.  (Lfttin,  diminative  of  eonma,  a  crown;)  Calt  ftt>m 
Europe  for  ornament.     ]^ 

C.  vkria,  Purple  Coron illa.  Hardy  herb,  spreading  from  nndergroand 
running  shoots,  smooth,  2^  hi^h,  with  15-21  obovate-ovai  or  oblong:  small 
leaflets,  and  head-like  lunbels  of  handsome  pink-purple  and  white  or  white  and 
lilac  flowers,  all  summer. 

G.  glaiioa.  Yellow  Sweet-scented  C.  Green-house  shrubby  plant, 
with  5-9  glaucous  obovate  or  obcordate  leaflets,  the  terminal  laivest,  and  head- 
like  umbels  of  swee^scentcd  yellow  flowers;  the  claws  of  tlie  petals  not 
lengthened. 

20.  AB.ACHIS,  PEANUT,  GROUND-NUT.  (Meaning  of  name  obscure.) 

A.  hypogGea,  the  only  common  species,  originally  &om  South  America, 
cult.  S. :  the  nut-like  pods  familiar,  the  oily  fleshy  seeds  being  lai^ly  eaten  by 
children,  either  raw  or  roasted.    (T) 

21.  SESB  ANIA.    ( Arabic  name  SesboHj  a  little  altered. )    Fl.  late  summer. 

8..macroc&rpay  wild  in  swamps  S.,  is  tall,  smooth,  with  linear-oblong 
leaflets,  few  flowers  on  a  peduncle  snorter  than  the  leaves,  the  corolla  yellow 
with  some  reddish  or  purple,  followed  by  linear  narrow  hanging  pods  8'  -12' 
long,  containinj^  many  sceas.    0 

8.  vesic^na  (or  Glott^dium  FloridXnum),  in  low  grounds  S.,  resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  foliage  and  small  yellow  flowers,  but  has  a  broadly  oblong 
turgid  pod,  only  1'  or  2'  long,  pointed,  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a  slender  stalk 
of  its  own,  only  2-seeded,  the  seeds  remaining  enclosed  in  the  bladdery  white 
lining  of  the  pod  when  the  outer  valves  have  fallen.    Q 

8.  grandlfl6ra  (or  AoA.ti  grandiflora),  a  shrub  or  tree-like  plant  of 
India,  run  wild  in  Florida,  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament  S.,  has  very  large 
flowers,  3' -4'  long,  white  or  red,  and  slender  hanging  pods  1^  or  so  long. 

22.  GABAGANAf  PEA-TREE.  (Tartar  name.)  Natives  of  Siberia 
and  China  :  planted  for  ornament,  but  uncommon,  scarcely  hardy  N. 

C.  arbordscens.  Siberian  P.  Shrub  or  low  tree,  with  spiny  stipules, 
4-6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  downy  leaflets,  ap  soft  tip  to  the  common  petiole,  and 
solitary  yellow  flowers,  in  spring. 

C.  frutdscens,  has  soft  stipules,  and  only  2  pairs  of  obovate  leaflets 
crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  which  is  tipped  with  a  spiny  point. 

C.  Chaml&gU,  Chinese  P.,  a  low  or  spreading  shrub,  has  2  rather  dis- 
tant pairs  of  smooth  oval  or  obovate  leaflets,  the  stipules  and  tip  of  the  petiole 
spiny. 

23.  INDIGK^FEBA,  INDIGO-PLANT.  (Name  means  producer  of  in- 
digo.) Ours  are  tall  perennials,  sometimes  with  woody  base,  and  numerous 
small  flowers  in  racemes,  of  S.  States,  in  dry  soil :  fl.  summer. 

I.  Carolini&na.  Wild  from  North  Carolina  S. :  smoothish,  with  10-15 
obovate  or  oblong  pale  leaflets,  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves,  flowers  soon 
brownish,  and  oblong  veiny  pods  only  2-seeded. 

I.  tinct6ria.  This  and  the  next  furnish  the  indigo  of  commerce,  were 
cult  for  that  purpose  S.,  and  have  run  wild  in  waste  places :  woody  at  base, 
with  7-15  oval  leaflets,  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  the  deflexed  knobby 
terete^  pods  curved  and  several-seeded. 

I.  Anil  differs  mainly  in  its  flattish  and  even  pods  thickened  at  both  edges. 

24.  T£PnBd8IA,  HOARY  PEA.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  hocary.) 
Native  plants,  of  dry,  sandy  or  barren  soil,  chiefly  S. :  fl.  summer. 

«  Stem  very  leafy  up  to  the  terminal  and  aessUe  dense  raceme  or  panide, 

T.  Virginitoa.  Called  Catgut,  from  the  very  tough,  lone  and  slender 
roots;  white  silky-downy,  with  erect  and  simple  stem  1^-2^  high,  17-29 
linear-oblong  leaflets,  pretty  large  and  numerous  flowers  yellowish-white  with 
purple,  and  downy  pods.     Common  N.  &  S. 
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•  •  Sterna  bran^inffj  <^len  spreading  or  decumbent :  leavee  icaUered:  racemes  op- 
poeile  the  leaves^  long-pedunided :  flowers  fewer  and  smaUer :  pubescence 
mosiiif  yeUowish  or  rusty. 

T.  spioiita.  From  Delaware  8. :  1<>  -  2®  high,  loosely  soft-hairy,  with 
9-15  wedge-oblong  or  obovate  leaflets,  and  6-10  rather  large  scattered  white 
and  purple  flowers  m  the  raceme  or  spike. 

T.  hlSpidula.  From  Virginia  S. :  low,  closely  pubescent  or  smoothish, 
with  11-15  oblong  small  leaflets,  the  lowest  pair  above  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
and  2-4  small  reddish-purple  flowers. 

T.  Chry80ph:^lla.  From  Georgia  S.  &  W. :  nearly  prostrate,  with  5-7 
wedge-obovate  leaflets,  smooth  above  and  yellowish  silky  beneath,  the  lowest 
pair  close  to  the  stem ;  flowers  as  in  the  last. 

26.  BOBtNIA,  LOCUST-TEEE.  (Dedicated  to  two  early  French  bou- 
nists,  Rabin,)  l^atives  of  Atlantic,  Middle,  and  Southern  StaU^,  planted,  and 
the  common  Locust  running  wild  N.    Fl.  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

B.  Fseudactoiay  Common  L.  or  False  Acacia.  Tree  of  valuable 
timber,  with  naked  branchlcts,  slender  and  loose  hanging  racemes  of  fragrant 
white  flowers,  and  smooth  pods. 

B.  yiso^Ba.  Clammy  L.  Smaller  tree,  with  clammy  branches  and  stalks, 
very  short  prickles,  short  and  dense  racemes  of  faintly  roso-colored  scentless 
flowers,  and  rough  clammy  pods. 

B.  hispida.  Bristly  L.  or  Rose-Acacia.  Ornamental  shrub,  with 
branches  and  stalks  bristly,  broad  leaflets  tipped  with  a  long  bristle,  largo  and 
showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers  in  close  or  loose  racemes,  and  clammy-bristly 
pods. 

26.  GOLlD'TEA,  BLADDER-SENNA.  (Derivation  of  name  obscure : 
the  English  name  refers  to  the  bladdery  pods  and  to  the  leaves  having  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  Senna.) 

C.  arbordflcenSy  Common  B.  European  shrub,  planted  in  gardens,  with 
7-11  oval  and  rather  truncate  leaflets,  a  raceme  of  5-10  yellow  flowers,  in 
summer,  succeeded  by  the  large  very  thin-walled  closed  pods. 

C.  crutota.  Oriental  B.,  with  obovate  notched  leaflets,  fewer  flowers 
saflfron-colored  or  reddish,  and  pods  opening  by  a  little  slit  before  they  are  ripe, 
is  scarcely  hardy  N. 

27.  ASTBAGAIiUS,  milk- VETCH.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  ankle- 
bone  and  of  some  leguminous  plant;  application  and  meaning  uncertain.) 
Very  many  native  species  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A.  Canadtosia.  River-banks,  the  only  widely  common  species ;  rather 
coarse,  1^-4°  high,  slightly  pubescent,  with  leaves  of  numerous  leaflets,  long 
dense  spikes  of  greenish  cream-colored  flowers,  in  summer,  followed  by  small 
and  coriaceous  ovoid  pods,  completely  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition.     % 

A.  Cobperi.  Gravelly  shores  N.  &  W. :  resenibles  the  foregoing,  but 
smoother,  1^-2^  bigh,  with  small  white  flowers  in  a  short  spike,  and  inflated 
ovoid  pods  about  1'  long,  thin-walled,  and  not  divided  internally ;  fl.  in  early 
summer.     ^ 

A^  gUlber.  Pine-barrens  S. :  nearly  smooth,  2°  high,  with  very  many 
oblong-linear  small  leaflets,  looselv  manv-flowered  spikes  of  white  flowers,  in 
spring,  succeeded  by  oblong  curved  and  i)attish  2-celled  pods.     % 

A.  caryoc&rpUS.  Ground  Plum  of  the  Western  voi/ageurs,  so  called  from 
the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  plum,  and  fleshy,  but  becom- 
ing dry  and  corky,  very  thick-walled,  2-coIlcd  ;  the  plant  low,  smoothish,  with 
many  small  narrow  oblong  leaflets,  and  short  racemes  or  spikes  of  violet-purple 
or  nearly  white  flowers,  in  spring :  common  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
W.  and  S.  on  the  plains.     ^ 

A.  Vill6eu8.  Pine-barrens  S. :  low  and  spreading,  loosely  hoary-hairy, 
with  about  13  oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  a  short  and  dense  raceme  or 
spike  of  small  yellowish  flowers,  in  spring,  and  an  oblong  3-aiigled  curved  and 
soft-hairy  pod,  its  cavity  not  divided.     21 
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28.  WISTARIA.    (Named  for  P?^.fFMlar  of  Philadelphia.)    Yeiyomfr 
mental  woody  twiners  :  fl.  spring. 

W.  frut^cens,  American  W.  Wild  along  streams  W.  and  S.,  and 
cnlt.  for  ornament;  soft-downy  when  young,  with  9-15  lance-ovate  leaflets, 
a  dense  raceme  of  showy  biuc-purplc  flowers,  the  calyx  narrowish,  wing-petals 
each  with  one  short  and  one  very  long  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  bli^e,  and 
a  smooth  ovary. 

W.  Sintosis,  Chinese  W.  Cult,  from  China  or  Japan,  barely  hardy  in 
New  England,  faster  growing  (sometimes  20^  in  a  season)  and  higher  climbing 
than  the  other,  with  longer  and  more  pendent  racemes,  wing-petals  appendaged 
on  one  side  only,  and  a  downy  ovary.    Often  flowering  twice  in  the  season. 

29.  AFIOS,  GROUND-NUT,  WILD  BEAN.     (Name  from  Greek  word 
for  pear^  from  the  shape  of  the  tubers. )     % 

A.  tuber6ea.  Wild  in  low  grounds  ;  subterranean  shoots  bearing  strings 
of  edible  farinaceous  tubers  l'-2'  long;  stems  slender,  rather  hairy ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  brownish-purple,  violet-scented,  crowded  in  short  and 
thick  racemes,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

30.  EBYTHBtNA.     (From  Greek  word  for  red,  which  is  the  usual  color 
of  the  flowers.) 

E.  herbtoea.  Wild  in  sandy  soil  near  the  coast  S. ;  sending  up  herba- 
ceous stems  2^  -  4^  high  from  a  thick  woodv  root  or  base,  some  leafy,  the  leaf- 
lets broadly  triangular-ovate  ;  others  nearly  leafless,  terminating  in  a  long  erect 
raceme  of  narrow  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  straight  and  folded  lanceolate 
standard  (2'  longj  is  the  only  conspicuous  part ;  seeds  scarlet :  fl.  spring. 

E.  Crista-galli.  Cult,  in  conservatories,  from  Brazil ;  with  a  tree-like 
trunk,  oval  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  loose  mccmcs  of  crimson  large  flowers,  the 
keel  as  well  as  the  broad  spreading  standard  conspicuous,  the  rudimentary  wings 
hidden  in  the  calyx. 

31.  PHAS&OLUS,  BEAN,  KIDNEY  BEAN.     (An  ancient  name  of 
the  Bean.)     Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

«  Native  species,  smail-Jiowercd, 

P.  per^nnis.    From  Connecticut  and  Illinois  S.  in  woody  places  ;  slender 
stems  climbing  high ;  leaflets  roundish-ovate,  short-pointed  ;  racemes  long  an^ 
loose,  often  paniclcd ;  flowers  small,  purple ;   pods  drooping,  scimitar-sloped, 
fcw-sccdcd.     V 

P.  diyersif61iU8.  Sandy  shores,  &c. :  spreading  on  the  ground,  with 
rough  hairy  stems,  ovate  entire  or  commonly  3-lobed  or  angled  leaflets,  pedun- 
cles twice  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  a  small  cluster  of  purplish  or  at  length 
greenish  flowers,  and  linear  nearly  terete  straight  pods.     (\) 

P.  h^Ivolus.  Sandy  soil,  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  S. :  more  slen- 
der than  the  preceding,  sometimes  twining  a  little,  with  the  ovate  or  oblong 
leaflets  entire  or  obscurely  angled,  peduncles  several  times  surpassing  the  leaves, 
flowers  pale  purple,  and^ods  narrower.     V 

P.  pauoifl6rU8.  Uiver-banks  W.  &  8. :  spreading  over  the  gronnd,  also 
twining  more  or  less,  slender,  pubescent,  with  small  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear 
leaflets,  few  and  small  purplish  flowers  on  a  short  peduncle,  the  keel  merely 
incurved,  and  the  straight  flat  pod  only  1'  long.     0 

«  «  Exotic  species f  cultivated  mainly  Jbr  food,  all  with  ovale  pointed  leaflets,     0 

P.  VUlg^is,  Common  Kidney,  Strino,  and  Pole  Bbak.  Twining, 
with  racemes  of  white  or  sometimes  dull  purplish  or  variegated  flowers  shorter 
than  the  leaf,  linear  straight  pods,  and  tumid  seeds.  Many  varieties,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  next. 

P.  n&nus,  Dwarf  or  Field  Bean  ;  low  and  bushy,  not  twining ;  seeds 
veiy  tumid. 

P.  luniitUB,  Lima  Bean,  Sieva  B.,  &c.  Twining,  with  racemes  of 
smail  greenish-white  flowers  shorter  than  the  leaf,  and  broad  and  curved  or 
Mimitar-shaped  pods,  containing  few  large  and  flat  seeds. 
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P.  multifldrttS,  Spanish  Bean,  Scarlet  Runner  when  red-flowered ; 
twining  high,  with  the  showy  flowers  bright  scarlet,  or  white,  or  mixed,  in 
peduncled  racemes  surpassing  the  leaves  ;  pods  broadly  linear,  straight  or 
a  little  carved ;  seeds  large,  tumid,  white  or  colored. 

♦  •  •  Exotic  species,  cultivated  in  greenhouses  Jbr  ornament,     y, 

P.  Carac&Ua,  Snail-Flower.  Stem  twining  extensively*,  rather  woody 
below,  from  a  tuberous  root ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate,  taper-pom  ted ;  racemes 
longer  than  the  leaf ;  flowers  showy,  2'  long,  white  and  purple,  the  standard  as 
well  as  the  very  long-snouted  keel  spirally  coiled,  giving  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snail-shell. 

32.  DOLICHOS,  BLACK  BEAN,  &c.  (Old  Greek  name  of  a  Bean, 
meaning  elongatedy  perhaps  from  the  tall-climbing  stems.) 

D.  Xi4blab,  Egyptian  or  Black  Bean,  cult,  from  India,  for  ornament 
and  sometimes  for  food,  is  a  smooth  twiner,  with  elongated  racemes  of  showy 
violet,  purple,  or  white  flowers,  V  long,  and  thick  and  broadly  oblong  pointed 
pods ;  seeds  black  or  tawny  with  a  white  scar.     ® 

D.  Sintosis,  China  Bean,  var.  melanophthdlmus,  Black-eyed 
Bean,  with  long  peduncles  bearing  only  2  or  3  (white  or  pale)  flowers  at  the 
end,  the  beans  ( wnich  are  good)  white  with  a  black  circle  round  the  scar,  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

33.  GALiiCTIA,  MILK-PEA.  (From  a  Greek  word  for  miUcu,  which 
these  plants  are  not.)  There  are  several  other  species  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States  ;  a  rare  one  has  pinnate  leaves.    Fl.  summer.     % 

G.  glabella.  Sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S. :  prostrate,  nearly  smooth, 
with  rather  rigid  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  their  upper  surface  shining,  a  few  rather 
large  rose-purple  flowers  on  a  peduncle  not  exceeding  the  leaves,  and  a  4  -  6- 
seeded  at  length  smoothish  pod. 

Q.  mdllifl.  Sandy  barrens,  from  Maryland  S. :  spreading,  seldom  twining, 
ioft<lowny  and  hoary,'  even  to  the  8  -  lO^seeded  pod ;  racemes  long-pednncled, 
many-flowered ;  leaflets  oval. 

34.  AMPHICABPJSA.  HOG-PEA-NUT.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
meaning  double-fruited,  alluding  to  the  two  kinds  of  pod.)     % 

#A.  monoioa.  A  slender  much-branched  twiner,  with  brownish-hairr 
stems,  leaves  of  3  rhombic-ovate  thin  leaflets,  and  numerous  small  purplish 
flowers  in  clustered  drooping  racemes,  besides  the  more  fertile  subterranean 
ones ;  the  turgid  pods  of  the  latter  hairy :  herbage  greedily  fed  upon  by  cattle : 
fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

86.  GElTFBOSfeMA,  SPURRED  BUTTERFLY-PEA.  (Name  from 
Greek  words  meaning  spurred  standard. )     % 

C.  Virginitoum.  Sandy  woods,  chiefly  S. :  trailing  and  low  twining, 
slender,  roughish  with  minute  hairs ;  leaflets  varying  from  ovate-oblong  to 
linear,  very  veiny,  shining;  the  1  -4-flowered  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves; 
the  showy  violet-purple  flowers  1'  or  1^'  long,  in  summer. 

36.  CLITbEIA,  BUTTERFLY-PEA.     (Derivation  obscure.)     X 

C.  Mari&na,  our  only  species,  in  dry  ground  from  New  Jersey  S. ;  smooth, 
with  erect  or  slightly  twining  stem  (1^-3^  high),  ovate-oblong  leaflets  pale 
beneath,  very  showy  light  blue  flowers  2'  long,  single  or  2  -  3  together  on  a 
short  peduncle,  and  a  few-seeded  straight  pod  :  fl.  summer. 

37.  HABDENBEBQIA.  (Named  for  an  Austrian  botanist.)  Austra- 
lian plants.     11 

H.  monoph^Ua.  a  choice  greenhouse  plant,  has  leaves  of  a  single  ovate 
or  lanceolate  leaflet  2'  or  3'  long,  and  slenaer  racemes  of  small  violet-puxple 
flowers  ;  whole  plant  smooth. 
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38.  KliNKEDYA.    (Named  for  a  distinguished  English  florist)    Aus- 
tralian plants,  of  choice  cultivation  in  conservatories.     % 

K.  rubictinda,  is  hairy,  freo-climhing,  with  3  ovate  leaflets,  and  2-4- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  dark  red  or  crimson  flowers  over  I'  long. 

39.  BHYNCHOSIA.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  beaked,  of  no  ob- 
vious application.)     Chiefly  Southern  :  fl.  summer.     % 

it.  tomentbsa.  Low,  soft-downy,  in  several  varieties,  erect,  spreading,  or 
the  taller  forms  twining  more  or  less,  with  one  or  three  round  or  sometimes 
oblong-oval  leaflets,  and  clusters  or  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Dry  sandy 
soil,  from  Maryland  S. 

B.  gedactoides.  Bushy-branched,  20-4°  high,  not  at  all  disposed  to 
twine,  minutely  pubescent,  with  3  small  and  rigid  oval  leaflets,  hardly  any 
common  petiole,  and  scattered  flowers  in  the^  upper  axils,  the  standard  reddish 
outside.    Dry  sand-ridges,  from  Alabama  S. ' 

40.  P^SUM,  PEA.     (The  old  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  Pea.)     ® 

P.  satlviun,  Common  Pea.  Cult  from  the  Old  World :  smooth  and 
glaucous,  with  very  large  leafy  stipules,  commonly  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  branching 
tendrils,  and  peduncles  hearing  2  or  jnoro  large  tiowers ;  corolla  white,  bluish, 
purple,  or  party-colored  ;  pods  rather  fleshy. 

41.  LATHYBUS,  VETCHLING.     (Old  Greek  name.)     Some  species 
closely  resemble  the  Pea,  others  are  more  like  Vetches.    Fl.  summer. 

•  Cult,  from  Eu.ffor  ornament :  stem  and  petioles  wing-margined :  leaflets  one  pair. 

Ii.  odoriitUSj  Sweet  Pea.  Stem  more  or  less  roughish-hairy ;  leaflets 
oval  or  oblong ;  flowers  2  or  3  on  a  long  peduncle,  sweet-scented,  white  with 
the  standard  rose-color,  or  purple,  with  varieties  variously  colored.     0 

Ij.  latifdliUBy  Everlasting  Pea.  Smooth,  climbing  high  ;  stems  broadly 
winged ;  leaflets  oval,  with  parallel  veins  very  conspicuous  beneath ;  flowers 
numerous  in  a  long-peduncleu  raceme,  pink-purple,  also  a  white  variety,  scent- 
less,   y. 

•  •  Native  species :  stems  wingless  or  merely  margined :  leaflets  2-8  pairs,    y, 

L.  maritimus,  Beach  Pea.  Sea-shore  of  New  England  especially  N., 
and  along  the  Great  Lakes  :  about  1^  high,  leafy,  smooth,  with  stipules  nearly 
as  large  as  the  8-16  oval  crowded  leaflets,  and  the  peduncle  bearing  6  -*  10  rathw 
large  purple  flowers. 

fl.  ven6sU8.  Shady  banks  W.  &  S. :  climbing,  with  10-17  more  scattered 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets',  often  downy  beneath,  small  and  slender  stipules,  and 
peduncles  bearing  many  purple  flowers. 

L.  OChroleucus.  Hillsides  and  banks  N.  &  W. :  slender  stems  l^-S® 
high ;  the  leaflets  6-8,  glaucous,  thin,  ovate  or  oval,  laif^r  than  the  leafy 
stipules ;  peduncles  bearing  several  rather  small  yellowish-white  flowers. 

Ii.  palHstris.  Swamps  and  wet  grounds  N.  &  W. :  low,  l^^  -  2^  high, 
with  margined  or  slightly  winged  stems,  small  lanceolate  stipules,  4-8  leaflets 
varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  and  peduncles  bearing  3-5  rather  small  purple 
flowers. 

Var.  myrtif61iU8,  common  W.  &  S.,  usually  appears  very  distinct,  climb- 
ing 2^  -  4^  high,  with  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  larger  and  more  leaf-like  upper 
stipules,  and  paler  flowers. 

42.  VtCIA,  VETCH,  TAKE.    (The  old  Latin  name  of  the  genus.) 

§  1.  Flowers  several  or  many  on  a  slender  pedunde^  in  spring  cr  summer:  pod 
several-seeded:  wild  species  in  low  ground ^  1^-4°  high.     % 

«  Peduncle  4  -  ^flowered:  plant  stnooth. 

V.  Americ&na.  Common  N.  &  W. ;  with  10  - 14  oblong  and  very  blunt 
▼einy  leaflets,  and  purplish  flowers  over  J'  long. 

V .  acutifblia.  riear  the  coast  S. ;  with  about  4  Hnear  or  oblong  leafleo^ 
and  small  blue  or  purplish  flowers. 
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•  •  Pedunde  bearing  very  many  email  soon  reJUxedflmoere. 

V.  Carolinitaa.  Smoothish ;  with  8-24  oblong  blunt  leaflets,  and  small 
white  or  purplish-tipped  flowers  rather  loose  or  scattered  in  the  slender  raceme. 

V.  Craooa.  Only  N.  &  W.,  rather  downy;  with  20-24  lance-oblong 
mncronate-pointed  leaflets,  and  a  dense  spike  of  blue  flowers  (nearly  ^*  long) 
turning  purple. 

§  2.  Flowers  1  -  5  on  a  slender  ftedunde^  in  summer  or  spring,  very  small :  leaf- 
lets  obfong-linear,  4-8  pairs :  ]pod  oUong,  only  2  -  A-seedea:  slender  and 
delicate  European  plants,  run  ufild  injiefds  and  waste  places.     (T) 

V.  tetra8I>drma.  Leaflets  blunt ;  corolla  whitish ;  pod  4-seedcd,  smooth. 
'    V.  hir8tl&.    Lieaflets  truncate ;  corolla  bluish ;  pod  2-seeded,  hairy. 

§  S.  Flowers  single  or  few  and  sessile  or  short-pedunded  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves, 
pretty  large :  pod  several-seeded :  stem  simple,  low,  not  dimbing.    ® 

V.  sativa.  Common  Vetch  or  Tare.  Sometimes  cult,  for  fodder,  from 
the  Old  World,  run  wild  in  some  fields  :  somewhat  hairy,  with  10-14  leaflets 
varying  from  oblong  or  obovate  to  linear,  and  notched  and  mucronate  at  the 
apex  ;  flowers  mostly  in  pairs  and  sessile,  violet-purple  ;  seeds  tumid. 

V.  F&ba,  Bean  of  England,  Windsor  or  Horse-Bean.  Cult,  from  the 
Old  World  for  the  edible  beans  (which  are  not  much  fancied  in  this  country, 
where  we  have  better) :  smooth,  with  stout  erect  stem  lo-2*>  high,  crowded 
leaves  of  2  -  6  oblong  leaflets  ( Ij'  -  3'  long),  a  mere  rudiment  of  a  tendril,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  white  flowers  having  a  black  spot  on  each  wing ;  pod  thick 
and  fleshy,  2'  -  3'  long ;  seeds  oval,  flattened,  large. 

43.  LENSy  LENTIL.  (Classical  Latin  name.  The  shape  of  the  seed  gave 
the  name  to  the  glass  lens  for  magnifying.)    (T) 

Ii.  escultota.  Common  Lentil,  of  Europe,  cult,  for  fodder  and  for  the 
seeds,  but  rarely  with  us  :  slender  plant,  barely  1°  high,  resembling  a  Vetch, 
with  several  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  (^  long),  2  or  3  small  white  or  purplish 
flowers  on  a  slender  peduncle,  and  a  small  broad  nod,  containing  2  orbicular 
sharp-edged  (lens-shaped)  seeds,  which  are  genera) ly  yellowish  or  brownish, 
a  sorry  substitute  for  beans,  but  good  for  soup. 

44.  ClCEB,  CHICK-PEA.     (An  old  Latin  name  for  the  Vetch.)    0 

C.  arietinam,  Common  C,  of  the  Old  World,  called  Coffee-Pea  at  the 
West,  there  cult,  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  for  coffee :  their  shape  gave  the 
specific  name,  being  likened  to  the  head  of  a  sheep  :  plant  9'-  20'  high,  covered 
with  soft  glandular  acid  hairs  ;  leaves  of  8-12  wedj^e-obovate  serrate  leaflets ; 
peduncle  bearing  one  small  whitish  flower,  succeeded  by  the  turgid  small  pod. 

45.  GHOBIZ^MA.    (A  fanciful  name  of  Greek  derivation.)     % 

C.  ilicif6Iia,  Holly-leaved  C.  Greenhouse-plant  from  Australia,  bushy, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  cut  into  strong  spiny  teeth  or  lobes,  and  racemes  of 
small  copper-colored  flowers,  the  wings  redder. 

46.  BAPTISIA,  FALSE  INDIGO.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  dye, 
these  plants  yielding  a  poor  sort  of  indigo.)  Foliage  of  most  species  turning 
blackish  in  drying ;  nearly  all  grow  in  sandy  or  gravelly  dry  soil :  fl.  spring 
and  early  summer.     ^ 

♦  Flowers  yellow. 

B.  perfoli&ta.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  and  glaucous,  with  simple 
round-ovate  leaves  surrounding  the  stem  (perfoliate,  probably  answering  to 
united  stipules),  and  single  small  flowers  in  their  axils ;  pod  small  aitd  globular. 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

B.  tinctdrla.  Common  or  Wild  False-Indioo.  Pale  or  glaucous, 
smooth,  bushy,  2°  high,  with  3  small  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  hardly  any  com- 
mon petiole,  minute  deciduous  stipules,  few-flowered  racemes  terminating  the 
branciies,  and  small  globular  pods. 
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B.  lanoeol&ta.  Downy  when  yonng,  spreading,  with  3  thickish  hlunt  leaf- 
lets varying  from  lanceolate  to  obovate,  a  very  short  common  petiole,  small  de- 
ciduous stipules,  and  rather  large  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  and  in  short  ter- 
minal racemes,  the  pod  globular  and  slender-pointed.     Common  S.  &  8.  W. 

B.  villdsa.  Minutely  downy,  with  stout  stems  2^  high,  3  spatulate-oblong 
or  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  becoming  smooth  above,  a  very  short  common  petiole, 
stipules  more  or  less  persistent,  and  many-Howered  racemes  of  large  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels ;  the  pod  minutely  downy,  oblong,  taper-point^.  From 
Carolina  S.  W. 

•  •  Flofwers  whiter  in  the  first  cream-color :  leaves  ail  of  S  lea/lets  varvinp  from 
toedge-obovate  to  Mznceo/atef  and  fiotoers  in  long  tacanes  ierminakng  the 
branches. 

B.  leucophsea.  Low  and  spreading,  1^  high,  soft-hairy,  with  persistent 
large  and  leaf-like  bracts  and  stipules,  reclined  one-sided  racemes  of  cream- 
colored  large  ( 1 '  long)  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  and  hoary  ovate  pods.  Open 
woods,  chiefly  W. 

B.  &Iba.  Smooth,  2°  -  3°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches, 
slender  petioles,  minute  deciduous  stipules  and  bracts,  loose  erect  or  spreading 
long-peauncled  racemes  of  small  flowers  d'-k'  ^^^S)*  ^"^  cylindrical  pods. 
From  Virginia  S. 

B.  leuctotha.  Smooth  and  glaucous,  stout,  3^  -  5^  high,  with  spreading 
branches,  rather  short  petioles,  the  lanceolate  stipules  and  bracts  deciduous, 
erect  long  racemes  of  large  (1'  long)  flowers,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  long, 
raised  on  a  stalk  fully  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Alluvial  soil,  from  Ohio 
W.  &  S. 

«  •  «  Floioers  blue :  leaves  of  3  leaflets  as  in  the  foregoing. 

B.  austr&lis.  Smooth  and  stout,  pale,  erect,  2^^  -  5°  high,  with  oblong- 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  lanceolate  and  ratner  persistent  stipules  as  long  as  the 
short  petiole,  erect  racemes  of  pretty  large  (nearly  1'  long)  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  and  oval-oblong  pods  2'  -  3'  long,  on  a  stalk  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx. 

47.  THEBM6PSIS.  (From  Greek  words  meaning  that  the  plants  resem- 
ble the  Lupine.)    Flowers  yellow.     % 

T.  m611i8.  Wild  in  open  woods  from  N.  Carolina  S. :  downy,  1°  -  2°  high, 
with  spreading  branches,  3  obovate-oblong  leaflets,  oblong-ovate  leafy  stipules, 
some  of  them  as  long  as  the  short  petioles,  and  long  narrow-linear  'spreading 
pods  short-stalked  in  the  calyx:  fl.  spring.  (There  are  two  other  species  in  the 
Southern  Alleghanics.) 

T.  fab&cea,  which  is  erect  with  oval  leaflets  and  upright  pods,  is  sparingly 
cult,  from  Siberia,  and  wild  in  N.  W.  America. 

48.  CLADRASTIS,  YELLOW-WOOD.  (Meaning  of  name  obscure, 
perhaps  from  Greek  for  brittle  branches.) 

C.  tilictdria  (also  named  ViRofLiA  lutea),  native  of  rich  wood?  from 
E.  Kentucky  S.,  planted  for  ornament,  one  of  the  ver}"-  handsomest  and  neatest 
of  ornamental  trees  ;  with  light  yellow  wood,  a  close  bark  like  that  of  Beech, 
leaves  of  7-11  parallel-veined  oval  or  ovate  leaflets  (3' -4'  long  and  smooth,  as 
is  the  whole  plant),  and  ample  hanging  panicles  (1°  or  more  long)  of  pretty, 
delicately  fragrant,  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  season, 
in  May  or  June. 

49.  SOPHOBA.  (An  Arabic  name  altered.)  There  is  a  wild  herbncoous 
species  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a  low  shrubby  one  on  the  coast  oT  Florida, 
and  a  tree  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  which  in  its  fleshy  jointed  pod  and  in  ap- 
pearance much  resembles  the  following  :  — 

S.  Jap^nioa,  Japan  S.  Planted  for  ornament,  hardy  to  New  England; 
tree  20*^-50°  high,  with  greenish  bark,  11-13  oval  or  oblong  acute  smooth 
leaflets,  and  loose  panicles  of  cream-white  flowers,  terminating  the  branches  at 
the  end  of  summer,  the  fruit  a  string  of  fleshy  I -seeded  joints. 
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50.  CEBCIS9  RED-BUD,  JUDAS-TREE.  (Ancient  name  of  the  ori- 
ental species  :  the  English  name  from  tlie  old  notion  that  this  was  the  tree 
whereon  Judas  hanged  himself.) 

C.  Canadtosis,  American  Red-bud.  Wild  from  New  York  S.  (but 
probablv  not  in  Canada  as  the  name  implies) :  a  small,  handsome  tree,  orna- 
mental m  spring,  when  the  naked  branches  are  covered  with  the  small  but  very 
nnmeruns  flowers,  of  the  color  of  peach-blossoms  or  redder ;  the  rounded  leaves 
are  somewhat  pointed,  and  the  pods  scarcely  stalked  in  the  calyx. 

C.  Siliquastrum,  European  R.  0/ Judab-Tree.  Barely  hardy  N., 
except  as  a  shrub ;  has  larger  flowers,  pod  raised  out  of  the  calyx  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  almost  kidney-shaped  leaves.  A  seeming  variety  of  diis  inhabits 
Texas  and  California. 

61.  CASSIA,  SENNA.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)  The  follow- 
ing all  wild  species,  the  first  sometimes  cult,  in  country  gardens,  and  the 
leaves  used  in  place  of  true,  oriental  Senna.    Fl.  summer,  in  all  ours  yellow. 

§  I.  Smooth  herbn,  in  rich  or  cUluvial  soil,  with  ratlier  large  leaflets,  deciduous 
stipules  J  flowers  in  short  ajcillary  racemes  or  crowded  in  a  panickf  and  the 
10  stamens  unequal,  some  of  the  upper  anthers  imperfect, 

C.  Mariltodica,  Wild  Senna.  The  only  common  sort  at  the  north, 
3o_40  high,  with  6-9  pairs  of  narrow-oblong  blunt  and  mucronate  leaflets, 
a  club-shaped  gland  on  tne  common  petiole  near  the  base,  bright  yellow  petals 
often  turning  whitish  when  old,  blackish  anthers,  and  linear  flat  (at  first  hairy) 
pods.     "21 

C.  occidentMis,  Western  S.  or  Styptic-Weed.  Common  S.,  nat 
from  South  America :  lo-5°  high,  with  4-6  pairs  of  lance-ovatc  acute  leaf- 
lets, a  globular  gland  on  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  narrow  linear  smooth  pods 
5'  long,     (i) 

C.  ObtU8if61ia.  From  Illinois  and  Virginia  S. ;  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  ob- 
ovate  leaflets,  a  pointed  gland  between  the  lowest,  the  pale  flowers  in  pairs,  and 
slender  curved  pods  6'  -  10'  long.    (1/ 

§  2.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  or  roughish  hairy  herbs,  in  sandy  or  dry  barren 
soil,  with  persistent  striate  stipules,  and  10-20  pairs  of  small  linear-oblong 
oblique  or  unequal-sided  leaflfJs,  which  are  somewhat  sensitive^  dosing  when 
roughly  brushed ;  a  cup-shaped  gland  below  the  lowest  pair :  flmoers  clus- 
tered in  the  axils. 

C.  ChamSBcrista,  Large-fl.  SENSitivs  or  Partridge  Pea.  Flowers 
pretty  large,  showy,  on  slender  pedicels,  with  the  petals  often  purple-spotted  at 
oase,  a  slender  style,  and  10  unequal  stamens,  some  of  the  anthers  usually  yel- 
low and  others  purple.    Like  the  next  most  common  S.     ® 

C.  nictitans,  Small-fl.  S.  Flowers  small,  on  very  short  pedicels,  with 
a  short  style,  and  5  nearly  equal  anthers. 

62.  CJESALPINIA.  (Named  for  the  early  Italian  botanist  Cassalpinus.) 
One  species  of  tropical  America,  cult,  in  some  conservatories,  is  planted  out 
in  Gulf  States,  viz. 

C.  pulch^rrima  (also  named  PoinciAna  pulcuerrima),  Barbadoes 
Flower-fence.  Small  tree,  prickly,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves,  numerous 
oblong  leaflets  notched  at  the  end,  and  open  terminal  racemes  of  large  and 
showy  flowers,  the  short-clawed  broad  and  jagged-edged  petals  1'  long  and  red- 
dish-orange, and  the  crimson  filaments  3'  long. 

63.  GYMNdCIiADUS,  KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE.  (Name  from 
Greek  words  for  naked  branch,  the  branches  being  very  stout,  and  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  appearing  destitute  of  spray.) 

G.  Canadtosis.  The  only  species,  a  flne  ornamental  and  timber  tree,  wild 
from  W.  New  York  S.  and  especially  W.,  with  rough  bark,  twice-pinnate  leaves 
29  or  39  long,  each  partial  leafstalk  bearing  7-13  ovate  and  stalked  leaflets, 
except  the  lowest  pair,  which  are  single  leaflets  (2'  -  3'  long) ;    the  leaflets 
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remarkable  for  han^it^  edgewise.  Flowers  in  early  snxniner ;  ripenhic  in  late 
aatnmn,  the  large  and  indurated  pod  5'  - 10'  long  and  H'-2'  wide ;  the  seeds 
over  J'  across. 

64.  GLEDtTSCHIA,  HONEY-LOCUST.  (Named  for  the  early  Gcr* 
man  botanist,  Gleditsch.)  Fl.  early  summer,  inconspicuous,  ripening  the  pods 
late  in  autumn.  Thorns  simple  or  compound ;  those  on  the  brancmets  atx>ve 
the  axils.  Leaves  on  growing  shoots  of  the  season  twice  pinnate ;  those  in 
clusters  on  spura  mostly  once  pinnate. 

Q.  triacduthos,  TuREE-THonxED  Acacia  or  Commow  H.  Wild  in 
rich  soil  from  Pcnn.  S.  &  W.,  also  commonly  planted  for  shade,  sometimes  usctl 
for  hed^s :  a  rather  tall  tree,  with  light  foliage,  large  often  xery  compound 
thorns  flattish  at  the  base  and  tapering,  small  lance-oblong  leaflets,  and  linear 
flat  pods  9'  -  20'  long,  often  twisted  or  curved.  A  var.  lytRMis  has  very  few  or 
no  tnoms. 

Q.  Sin^nsiS)  Chinesk  H.,  occasionally  planted,  has  stouter  conical  thorns, 
and  broader  oval  leaflets. 

G.  monospdrmay  One-seeded  or  Water  H.  Swamps  from  Illinois 
S.  W. :  small  tree,  with  slender  thorns,  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  and  oval  1 -seeded 
pods,  containing  no  pulp. 

65.  MIM6SA^  SENSITIVE-PLANT.  (From  Greek  word  to  mimic,  i.  c. 
the  movements  imitating  an  animal  faculty.)  There  are  wild  shrubby  si)ccies 
in  Texas  and  farther  S.  The  following  are  herbs,  procumbent  or  trailing, 
with  bristly  short  pods. 

M.  pudica.  Common  S.  Beset  with  spreading  bristly  hairs  and  somewhat 
prickly  ;  the  leaves  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  of  very  numerous  linear  leaflets 
on  2  pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  crowded  on  its  apex,  so  as  to 
appear  digitate ;  flowers  rose-purple,  in  slender-peduncled  heads,  in  summer, 
dnlt.  from  South  America.     (!) 

M.  8trigill6sa,  Wild  S.  Rough  with  appressed  stiff  bristles,  not  prickly ; 
leaves  with  5  or  6  pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  each  bearing  10-14 
pairs  of  oblong-linear  leaflets ;  flowers  rose-color ;  oblong  head  on  very  long 
peduncle.     WUd  on  river-hanks  far  S. :  fl.  summer.     ^ 

66.  SCHRiLNKIA,  SENSITIVE-BRIER.    (Named  for  a  German  bo^ 

anist,  Schrank.)  Two  species  wild  in  dry  sandy  soil,  S.  &  W.,  spreading  on 
the  ground,  appearing  much  alike,  with  leaves  closing  like  the  Sensitive- 
Plant,  but  only  under  ruder  handling :  flowers  rose-purple,  small,  in  globular 
heads  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer.     ^ 

S.  uncin&ta.  Stems,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  oblong-linear  short-pointed 
pods  beset  with  rather  stout  hooked  prickles  ;  leafleti  elliptical,  reticulated  with 
strong  veins  underneath. 

S.  angU8t&ta.  Prickles  scattered,  weaker,  and  less  hooked ;  leaflets  oblong- 
linear,  not  reticulated ;  pods  slender,  taper-pointed. 

67.  DESMANTHUS.  (Greek-made  name,  meaning  that  the  flowers  aro 
liounfi  tw/ether :  they  are  merely  crowded  in  a  head.  A  few  species  \Try  for 
S.,  and  the  following  W. 

D.  brach^lobus.  Prairies  from  Illinois  S.  &  W. :  nearly  smooth,  l°-4° 
high,  erect,  with  6-15  pairs  of  partial  petioles,  each  bearing  20  -  30  pairs  of 
very  small  narrow  leaflets,  one  or  more  glands  on  the  main  i)Ctiolc,  small  heads 
of  whitish  flowers,  followed  by  short  2  -  6-secded  pods ;  stamens  5.     2/ 

58.  ALBtZZIA,  SILK-FLOWER.     (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist.) 

A.  Julibrissin,  Silk-Flower  or  Silk-Tree,  from  Asia,  planted  for 
ornament  S. :  a  small  tree,  with  leaves  of  numerous  pairs  of  partial  petioles, 
each  bearing  about  60  oblong  acute  leaflets,  which  appear  as  if  halved,  and  with 
panicled  heads  of  rather  large  pale  rose-purple  flowers,  the  long  and  lustrous 
fllaments,  like  silky  threads  in  tufts  (giving  the  popular  name),  being  mainly 
c-onspicuous  ;  pod  !>'  **  6'  long,  ob!ong-linear,  very  flat  and  thin. 
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69.  ACACIA.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  Acaeia-trees ;  one  spe- 
dea  yields  Gum  Arabic.)  No  native  species  north  of  Texas.  The  following 
arc  exotic  shrubs  or  trees,  cult,  in  conservatories  N.,  and  one  of  them  planted 
or  run  wild  far  S. 

§  1.  Leaves  twice  pinnate,  of  very  numerous  small  leaflets. 

A.  Famesitoa.  Native  of  South  America :  nat.  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, sometimes  cult. :  a  nearly  smooth  slirub,  with  pairs  of  short  prickles  along 
the  branches,  small  linear  leaflets,  small  heads,  on  short  peduncles  (2  or  3  to- 
gether) of  yellow  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  used  by  the  perfumers.  The  plant 
also  yields  gum.    Pod  thick,  pulpy  or  pithy  within. 

A.  dealbllta,  of  Australia :  a  fast-growing  small  tree,  not  prickly  nor 
thorny,  pale  or  whitened  with  minute  obscure  down  or  mealiness ;  with  leaves 
of  10-25  pairs  of  partial  petioles  (a  little  gland  on  the  main  petiole  bctiveen 
each  pair),  and  very  many  pairs  of  closelv  set  and  minute  linear  leaflets  ;  the 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  globular  heads  collected  in  an  ample  very  open  raceme 
or  panfde,  odorous. 

§  2.  Only  the  leaves  of  the  seedling  twice-pinnate ;  the  rest  simple  and  entire  mostly 
blade-like  petioles  {called  phytfodia,  Lessons,  p.  69),  standing  edgewise 
instead  of  flatwise,  but  otherwise  imitating  rigid  simple  leaves.  Chiefly 
natives  (f  Australia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous. 

•  Leaves  short,  and  with  only  a  central  nerve  or  midrib, 
•*-  Linear  awl-shaped  or  almost  needle-shaped,  prickly-tipped,  stnall,  about  }'  long. 

A.  juniperlna.  Rigid  bushy  shrub,  with  the  leaves  scattered  over  the 
branches,  and  flowers  in  single  small  round  heads. 

A.  verticillilta.  Spreading  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  the  leaves  crowded 
more  or  less  in  whorls  of  5  -  8  or  more,  and  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes. 

••-  ••-  Obliquely  oblong,  lanceolate,  or  broader,  not  prickly-tipped. 

A.  arm^ta.  Tall-g^wing  shrub,  usually  with  hairy  branches,  and  with 
conspicuous  prickle-like  stipules ;  half-ovate  oblong  or  incurved-lanceolate  leaves 
mostly  blunt,  with  somewhat  wavy  margins,  feamer-veined,  not  over  1'  long; 
flowers  in  round  heads. 

A.  vestita.  Tall-growing  shrub,  soft-downy,  with  drooping  branches,  pale 
obliquely  wedge-ovate  or  obovate  and  curved  bristle-pointea  leaves,  and  small 
globular  heads  of  flowers  in  racemes. 

A.  OUltrlfbrmis.  Shrub  smooth,  mealy-glaucous  when  young,  with  tri- 
angular or  lance-obovate  and  curved  minutelv  pointed  leaves,  of  thick  and  firm 
texture,  and  globular  heads  in  racemes,  formmg  a  leafy  terminal  panicle. 

«  •  Leaves  3'  -  6'  or  more  long,  pointless,  with  2-5  parallel  nerves,  or  when  very 
narrow  only  l-nerved :  flowers  in  slender  loose  or  interrupted  axillary  spikes. 

A.  longif61ia.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  smooth,  with  angular  branches,  and 
leaves  varying  from  lance-oblong  to  linear,  greatly  varying,  2  -  5-nerved,  often 
faintly  veiny  between  the  nerves. 

A.  linearis.  Like  the  preceding,  but  with  leaves  (4'- 10'  long)  very  nar- 
row-linear and  with  only  one  obvious  nerve. 

88.  BOSACEiE,  ROSE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and  regular  flowers,  with 
usually  indefinite  unconnected  stamens  inserted  on  ibe  calyx,  one, 
few,  or  many  simple  separate  pistils  (except  in  the  divis^ion  to  which 
the  Pear  belong.'*),  and  single,  few,  or  occasionally  numerous  seeds  ; 
these  filled  with  a  straight  embryo.  Destitute  of  noxious  qualities 
(excepting  the  bark,  leaves,  and  kernels  of  some  Cherries,  and  the 
like),  and  furnishing  the  most  important  fruits  of  temperate  climates, 
as  well  as  the  queen  of  flowers.  We  have  three  principal  great 
divisions. 
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I.  ALMOND  or  PLUM  FAMILY :  cOTi8ist«  of  trees  or 
shrnbs,  with  simple  leaves,  stipules  free  from  the  petiole  (often 
minute  or  early  deciduous,  so  that  there  may  appear  to  he  none), 
a  calyx  which  is  deciduous  af\er  flowering,  and  a  single  pistil,  its 
ovary  tipped  with  a  slender  style  (^Lessons,  p.  103,  fig.  213),  con- 
taining a  pair  of  ovules,  and  becoming  a  simple  drupe  or  stone  fruit. 
(Lessoujs,  p.  128,  fig.  285.) 

1.  PRUNUS.    Calyx  with  a  bell-sbaped  or  urn-shaped  tube  and  5  spreading  lobes. 

Petals  6,  and  stamens  3-5  times  as  manv,  or  indefinitely  numerous,  ioserced 
on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.    Flowers  white  or  rose-color. 

II.  ROSE  FAMILY  proper  :  consists  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  stipules  either  free  from  or  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
calyx  persisting  below  or  around  the  fruit,  which  ie  composed  of 
sometimes  one  but  commonly  several  or  many  distinct  pistils. 

§  1.    Calyx  not  with  a  fitshy  tube  or  cup,  nor  closed  over  thefrviL 

•  Ovaries  about  6  (2-12),  becoming  little  pods,  severai-{2  - 10^) seeded:  calyx  uiA 

only  6  or  rarely  4  /o&es. 

2.  SPIR^A.    Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  with  stipules  sometimes  minute  or  ob« 

solete,  sometimes  conspicuous,  and  white  or  rose-purple  flowers.  Ga]yx  open 
and  short,  mostly  6-cleft,  not  enclosing  the  pods.  Petals  equal,  commonly 
broad.  Stamens  10-50. 
8.  GILLENIA.  Herbs,  with  nearly  white  fiowers  and  almost  sessile  leaves  of  8 
leaflets.  Calyx  narrow,  oblong,  5-toothed,  endowing  the  6  pistils  (which  at 
ftrst  lightly  cohere  in  a  mass)  and  the  little  pods.  Petals  rather  unequal, 
lance-linear.     Stamens  10  -  20,  not  projecting. 

•  •  Ovaries  ftw  or  many,  single^ovuled,  beconung  dry  ahenes  in  fruU  above  the  open 

and  mostly  spreading  calyx :  stamens  numeriMts* 

•*-  Pisiils/ew^  only  2-8. 

4.  KERRIA.  Shrub,  with  long  green  branches,  simple  and  coanelv-toothed  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  season.  Calyx  with  6 
somewhat  toothed  large  lobes.    Petals  broad. 

6.  WALDSTEINIA.  Low  pereimial  herbs,  with  chiefly  root-leaves,  either  lobed 
or  compound,  and  a  few  yellow  flowers  on  a  short  scape.  Calyx  with  a  top- 
shaped  tube  and  6  spreading  lobes,  alternate  with  which  are  sometimes 
6  minute  teeth  or  bractlets.     Petals  obovate.     Styles  deciduous  by  a  joint 

-f-  •*-  Pistils  numerous  and  heaped  in  a  head:  calux  (except  in  one  Geum)  augmented 
with  additional  outer  lubes  or  brattleis  aUemating  with  the  6  proper  lobes: 
leaves  mostly  compound. 

6.  GEUM.    Perennial  herbs.    Calyx  with  a  bell-shaped,  top-shaped,  or  hemispher- 

ical tube  or  cup.  Akenes  narrow,  or  tapering  to  the  ba»e,  tipped  with  the 
long  persistent  style,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  iu  the  form  of  a  naked  or 
hairy  tail.    Seed  erect.    Receptacle  dry,  conical  or  cylindrical. 

7.  POTENl'ILLA.    Herbs,  or  one  species 'shrubby.     Calyx  flat  or  widely  open. 

Akenes  small,  on  a  dry  rcceptacie,  from  whicH  they  at  length  fall. 

8.  FRAG  ARIA.     Perennial  low  or  stemless  herbs,  with  runners;  and  leaves  of 

8  leaflets.  Calyx  open,  flat.  Styles  short  and  laternl.  Akenes  naked,  small, 
on  the  surface  of  an  enlarged  pulpy  edible  receptacle.  (Lessons,  p.  126,  fig. 
279,  and  p.  129,  flg.  288.) 

•  •  •  Ovaries  several  or  manv,  2-ovuled,  in  frvit  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and 

l-seeded,  forming  a  heaaor  cluster  above  the  fiat  or  widely  open  mmply  i-^defl 
calyx :  stamens  numerous :  styles  short,  naked,  at  length/uUtng  off, 

9.  DALIBARDA.     Very  low  perennial  tufted  herb,  with  simple  rounded-heart- 

shaped  or  kidney-shaped  root-leaves  and  1  -2-flowered  scapes.  Calj'x  of  6 
or  even  6  unequal  sepals.  Ovaries  6  -  10,  in  fruit  merely  fleshy,  becoming 
almost  drv  and  bony. 
10.  RUBUS.  I^erennial  herbs  or  shrubby  plants.  Ovaries  numerous,  in  fruit 
pulpy  (berr>'-like,  or  more  properly  drupe-like,  the  inner  hard  part  answering 
to  the  stone  of  a  cherry  or  peach  on  a  small  scale),  crowded  on  the  drv  c^ 
fleshy  receptacle.    (Lessons,  p.  129,  flg.  289,  290.) 
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\  3.  Oaiyt  witk  an  w  n  thaped  dry  imb^^  eontmcted  ornearh  doted  at  the  memtk^  and 
endoring  1-4  littU  putiU  which  beoonu  akenet.  Flowtrt  tmaU :  pttalt  none 
except  in  Agrimonia. 

11.  ALCHEMILLA.  Low  herbs,  with  palmatelr  lobed  or  compound  leares,  and 
minute  greenish  flowers  in  clusters  or  corymbs.  Calyx  with  4  inner  and 
4  outer  or  accessory  spreading  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  1-4.  Pistils 
1-4,  with  lateral  styles. 

It.  AGRIMONIA.  Herbs,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leares,  and  flowers  in  slen- 
der tenuioal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  with  the  top-shaped  tube  beset  with 
hooked  bristles  just  below  the  5  green  lobes,  the  latter  closing  together  in 
fhiit.  Petals  5,  commonly  yellow,  broad  and  spreading.  Stamens  6  - 16. 
Pistils  2:  styles  terminal. 

18.  POTKRIUM.  Herbs,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,  and  white,  purple,  or  greenish 
flowers  (sometimes  dioecious)  in  dense  heads  or  spikes  on  long  erect  peduncles. 
Calyx  with  a  short  4-angled  closed  tube,  surmounted  by  4  broad  and  petal- 
like'at  length  deciduous  lobes.  Petals  none.  Stamens  4-12  or  more,  wiUi 
long  and  slender  projecting  filaments.  Pistils  1  -4 :  the  terminal  styles  tipped 
with  a  brush-like  or  tufted  stigma. 

f  8.  Calyx  with  an  um-ahafpedorgkboeefiethy  tvbe^  contracted  at  the  mouthy  enckmng 
the  many  pistiU  andakenee     Fiowert  large  and  tkowy, 

14.  ROSA.  Shrubby,  mostly  prickly,  with  pinnate  leaves,  of  8  -  9  or  rarely  more 
serrate  leaflets^  stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  flowers  single 
or  in  corymbs  terminating  leafy  branches.  Calyx  with  6  sometimes  leafy 
lobes  which  are  often  unequal  and  some  of  them  toothed  or  pinnately  lobed. 
Petals  6,  or  more  in  cultivation,  broad,  inserted  along  with  the  many  stamens 
at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube.  Pistils  numerous,  with  terminal  styles,  and 
one-ovnied  ovaries,  becoming  hard  or  bony  akenes,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
or  cup  of  the  calyx,  which  m  fruit  becomes  pulpy  and  imitates  a  berry  or 
pome.    (Lessons,  p.  125,  fig.  280.) 

III.  PEAR  FAMILY  :  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  stip- 
ules free  from  the  petiole  (often  minute  or  early  deciduous)  ;  the 
thick- walled  caljx-tube  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and  consolidnted 
with  the  2-5  ovaries  to  form  a  compound  pistil  and  the  kind  of 
fruit  called  a  pome.  (Lessons,  p.  104.  flg.  215.)  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
and  petals  5.     Stamens  numerous,  or  rarely  only  10-15. 

•  Fruit  drtpe^Uke ;  the  seeds  solitary  in  a  hard  stone  or  stones. 

16.  CRATAEGUS.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  thorny  branches  and  flowers  in 
cor^'mbs  or  cymes,  or  sometimes  solitary,  terminating  the  branchlets;  the 
leaves  lobed  or  serrate.  Styles  2-5  (or  rarely  1):  ovary  of  as  many  2-ovuled 
cells.  Fruit  with  a  stone  of  2-5  (rarely  single)  1-seeded  cells  or  carpels, 
more  or  less  cohering  with  each  other. 

16.  COTONE ASTER.     Shrubs  (exotic),  usually  low,  with  the  small  coriaceous 

leaves  entire  and  whitish-downy  underneath,  small  clustered  flowers,  and  the 
calyx  white-woolly  outside.  Styles  2-5.  Fruit  small,  the  pulpy  caJyx-tube 
containing  2-5  little  seed-like  hard  stones. 

•  •  Frmi  with  thin  and  cartilaginous  or  papery  2  -  severaUueded  carpels  in  the  pome. 

t-  Leaves  jiersistent. 

17.  PHOTINIA.     Trees  or  shrubs  (exotic),  not  thorny,  with  ample  evergreen 

leaves.  Flowers  corymbed.  Styles  2-5,  dilated  at  the  apex.  Fruit  Mrry- 
like,  the  2-5  partitions  thin,  or  vanishing. 

*■■  •«-  Leaves  deciduous. 

18.  AMELANCHIER.    Trees  or  shrubs,  not  thorny,  with  simple  leaves,  racemed 

flowers,  and  narrow  white  petal**.  Styles  5,  united  below.  Ovary  of  5  two- 
ovuled  cellft,  but  each  cell  soon  divided  more  or  less  by  a  projection  or  growth 
from  its  back,  making  the  berry-like  fruit  10-celled. 

19.  PYRUS.    Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  rather  thorny,  with  various  foliage^  and 

flowers  in  cymes,  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitarv.  i>tyles2-6.  Ovary  of  2-5 
two-ovuled  (or  in  cultivated  species  Veveral-ovuledj  cells,  which  are  thin  and 
papenr  or  cartilsginoas  in  fruit  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  calyx-tube. 
SO.  Ci  DOnIA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or  merely  serrate  leaves,  and  rather 
large  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  Pyms,  as  does  the  fruit,  only  the  5  cells 
are  many-ovuled  and  many-seeded. 
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L  PBtJinJS,  PLUM,  Ac.  (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Plnm.)  As 
now  received,  this  genus  comprises  all  the  following  groups,  which  it  has 
been  fonnd  impracticable  to  keep  up  as  botanical  genera.  Foliage  and  the 
stone  and  kernel  of  the  fruit  usually  with  the  flavor  of  prusaic  acid,  especially 
in  the  Peach  and  Cherries. 

§  I.  Almond  and  Pbach.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  from  separate  aeaJy  buds, 
in  spring,  be/ore  the  leaves,  the  latter /bided  together  lengthwise  {^ndujftlkaJtt) 
in  the  bud :  fruk  velvety,  large  :  the  stone  with  wriniaes  and  holes, 

P.  (Am^gdalus)  ntoa.  Dwarp  or  Flowering  Almond.  Cult,  for 
ornament,  from  Asia ;  a  low  shruh,  with  abundant  and  handsome  roae-colored 
(or  by  variation  white)  usually  full-double  flowers,  earlier  than  the  long  and 
narrow  smooth  leaves ;  calyx-tubo  short-cylindrical ;  fruit  dry  when  ripe,  with 
the  outer  part  separating  as  a  husk  from  the  brittle  stone,  as  in  the  edible 
Almond. 

P.  (A.)  P^rsioa,  Peach.  Cult,  from  Asia  for  the  fruit,  also  a  double-fl. 
variety,  for  ornament ;  small  tree,  with  purplish-rose-colored  flowers,  bell-shaped 
calyx-tube,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  globular  fruit  ripening  a  thick  pulp,  cither 
clinging  to  or  separable  from  the  rough-^vrinkled  porous  stone.  Unknown  in  a 
wild  state,  probably  derived  from  the  Common  Almond,  P.  (A.)  commCnib. 
—  Var.  ISBV^is,  the  Nectarine,  is  a  state  with  a  smooth-skinned  fruit. 

§  2.  Apricot.  Flowers  short-pedicelled  or  almost  sessile,  from  separate  scaljf 
buds,  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves,  which  are  rofUd  up  {convolute)  m 
the  bud:  drupe  velvety,  but  with  a  smooth  stone  having  grooved  margins,  one 
of  them  sharjh-edged. 

P.  Armeniaca.  Apricot.  Cult,  from  Armenia;  a  low  smooth  tree, 
with  ovate  and  mostly  rather  heart-shaped  leaves,  white  or  slightly  roay  flowers 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  early-ripening  fruit,  of  character  intermediate  between 
peach  and  plum. 

§  3.  Plum  and  Cherry.    Flowers  pedicdled  and  almost  always  white  :  drups 

smooth,  its  stone  smooth  or  somewhat  rugged. 

•  PLtTMS.  Flowers  from  separate  lateral  buds,  in  spring,  preceding  or  coetaneous 
with  the  leaves ;  the  latter  rolled  up,  or  in  tnost  of  our  native  species  folded 
together,  in  t/te  bud :  drupe  generally  with  a  whitish  bloom  and  a  flat  or 
fiattisli  stone, 

<4-  Exotic  (European  or  Asiatic)  species. 

P.  dom^stica.  Garden  Plum,  of  many  varieties :  tree  with  spreading 
thomless  branches,  and  oblong  or  lance-ovate'  leaves  ;  the  fruit  very  various  in 
size  and  shape,  with  a  flat  or  flattish  and  roughish  stone.  Doubtless  (at  least 
in  part)  a  lon^-cultivated  derivative  of 

P.  insititia,  Bullace  Plum,  introduced  in  some  places  near  the  seaboard, 
has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting,  &c.,  is  a  tittle  thorny,  the  pedicels  and 
lower  face  of  the  leaves  downy,  the  fruit  round  and  black. 

P.  8Pin6say  Sloe,  or  Black  Thorn.  Cult,  or  nat.  in  old  gardens  or 
waste  places  :  a  low  tree,  with  spreading  thorny  branches  ;  the  obovate-oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  and  pedicels  soon  glabrous ;  fruit  small,  globular,  purple- 
black,  with  a  turgid  stone  and  a  greenish  astringent  pulp.  Probably  this  is  the 
original  of  the  Bullace. 

■^  •*-  Native  species  of  the  country,  but  two  of  than  have  been  plcmtedfor  the  fruit. 
They  are  manifestly  Plwns  rather  titan  Cherries,  although  the  last  is  am- 
biguous  as  to  the  fruit,  only  the  Beach  Plum  has  an  obvious  bloom  on  the 
fruit,  and  all  have  the  leaves  folded  i»  the  bud. 

P.  marltima.  Beach  Plum.  Sea-beaches  and  sandvsoil  near  the  coast; 
a  scarcely  thorny  shrub,  2^-5°  high,  with  the  ovate  or  oval  flnely  serrate  leaves 
sofr-downy  underneath,  short  and^downy  pedicels,  and  globular  purple  or  crim- 
son, fruit  with  a  bloom  (^'  ~  1'  long),  rather  pleasant-tasted,  sometimes  used  for 
preserving. 

P.  Americtaa^  Wild  Red  and  Tbllow  Plum.  Along  streams  through 
the  country;   occasionally  planted;   a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  often  thorny, 
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with  the  oval  or  obovate  and  pointed  leaves  thin,  very  veiny,  coarsely  or  doubly 
serrate,  smooth  when  old ;  the  globular  or  oval  fruit  (^'  -  }'  in  diameter)  yellow 
with  some  red,  orange,  or  crimson,  with  a  pleasant  juice  but  a  tough  acerb  skin, 
the  stone  sharp-edged  or  margined. 

P.  Chictoa^  Chickasaw  Plum.  Planted  or  run  wild  from  Penn.  S.  & 
W.,  native  S.  W, ,  6*>-12°  high,  somewhat  thorny,  with  long  and  narrow 
almost  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  edged  with  very  fine  teeth,  a  globular  red  fruit 
(('  -  i'  in  diameter)  of  pleasant  flavor,  thin-skinned,  and  containing  a  margin- 
less  almost  globular  stone. 

•  •  Cherries  of  the  Garden-Cherry  sort^  i.  e,  withjlowers  in  tewiU  umbels  fiom 
aepartite  iateral  buda,  in  sprimf^  with  or  rather  preceding  the  /eares,  whicJi 
are  folded  together  lengthwise  in  the  bud. 

P.  Cdrasus,  Garden  Red  Cherry.  Cult,  from  £u. ;  a  tree  10^  -  90P 
high,  with  slender  spreading  branches,  obovate  and  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves, 
rather  large  flowers  on  shortish  uediccls  and  somewhat  preceding  the  leaves, 
land  an  acid  red  globose  fruit.  Tne  Morbllo  Cherry  is  a  variety  with  dark 
purple  more  astnngent  fruit.  Probably  derived  from,  or  now  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  next. 

P.  &vium,  Bird  Cherry  of  Eu.,  Enolish  Cherry.  Cult  from  E. ; 
making  a  larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  with  ascending  branches,  softer  and 
coanely  or  doubly  toothed  more  pointed  leaves,  usually  pubescent  beneath,  the 
flowers  developed  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  the  round-ovoid  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped  fruit  sweet  or  bitterish-sweet  (not  acid),  of  various 
colors.    Double-flowered  varieties  are  cult  for  ornament. 

P.  Pennsylvtoica,  Wild  Red  Cherry.  Rocky  woods  N.  Small 
tree,  with  light  red-brown  bark,  oblong-lanoeolatc  and  pointed  leav^  smooth 
and  green  both  sides,  their  margins  finely  and  sharply  serrate,  small  flowers  on 
long  pedicels,  and  light  red  sour  fruit  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  ptunila.  Dwarf  Cherry.  Rocks  or  sandy  oanks  N.  Shrub  spread- 
ing or  fbrmine  broad  tufts  on  the  ground,  seldom  rising  29 ;  leaves  spatulate- 
lanceolate,  pale  beneath,  toothed  only  towards  the  apex;  flowers  2-4  together; 
fruit  ovoid,  dark  red,  with  stone  as  large  as  a  pea. 

«  «  •  Cherries  of  small  size^  with  flowers  in  ra^mes, 

•«-  In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  termituUing  lea/g  slwota  of  the  season. 

P.  8er6tinay  Wild  Black  Cherry.  Tree  or  shrub,  westward  becoming 
a  good-sized  forest  tree,  with  bitter  aromatic  bark,  close-grained  reddish  wood 
valued  by  the  cabinet-maker ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oblong  smooth  leaves  of  thick- 
ish  or  firm  texture,  usually  taper-pointed,  serrate  with  incurved  short  callous 
teeth ;  flowers  in  long  racemes,  considerably  later  than  the  next ;  purplish- 
black  bitterish  vinous  fruit  ripening  in  autumn. 

P.  Virg^initoa,  Choke  Cherry.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  gray- 
ish bark,  oval-oblong  or  obovate  and  abruptly  pointed  thin  leaves  very  sharply 
serrate  with  slender  projecting  teeth  ;  flowers  in  shorter  and  closer  racemes,  in 
spring ;  the  fruit  ripe  in  summer,  red  turning  dark  crimson,  astringent,  but 
eatable  when  fully  ripe,  the  stone  smooth. 

P.  P^US,  Small  Bird-Cherry  of  Eu.,  is  occasionally  planted  ;  resem- 
bles the  last,  has  longer  and  looser  often  drooping  racemes,  and  a  roughened 
stone. 

-*-  '*-  Erect  racemes  in  early  spring  ^  from  the  axils  of  evergreen  leaves, 

P.  Carolinitoa,  Carolina  Laurbi^Cherry,  also  called  Mock  Orange 
at  the  South,  probably  from  the  coriaceous  smooth  and  glossy  leaves,  which 
are  lance-ovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  with  a  few  sharp  and  appressed  teeth, 
longer  than  the  racemes,  the  calyx  as  well  as  petals  white;  small  fruit  black 
and  bitter,  becoming  dry.  Ornamental  small  tree ;  the  leaves  said  to  be  poison- 
ous to  cattle. 
P.  Iiauro-C^rasUB,  Laurel-Cherry  of  Europe,  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
P.  Lusittoics,  Portugal  L.,  from  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  beautiful 
evervreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  used  for  hedges  and  screens  in  England,  are 
not  hani^  N.,  but  would  stand  south  of  Penn.  Their  leaves  and  kernels  aro 
strongly  imbued  with  the  prussic-acid  or  bitter-almond  flavor. 
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2.  SPTRMAj  MEADOW-SWEET,  &c.  (Greek  name  of  some  slinib,  of 
the  flowering  branches  of  which  garlanda  were  made.)  All  hardy  shmbe  or 
perennial  herbs  :  H.  late  spring  and  summer.) 

§  1.   Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves. 
«  Native  species :  but  the  last  common  in  gardens,  the  first  occasionally  planted. 

8.  opulifdlia,  Nine-Bark  ;  so-called  from  the  loose  hark,  separating  in 
thin  annual  layers  from  the  stems  :  a  tall  shrub,. with  long  recurving  branches, 
the  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped  leaves  partly  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed, 
white  Howers  (of  no  beauty)  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  the  pods  large  for  this 
genus,  bladdarv,  and  commonly  taming  purplish.  Wild  on  rocky  banks,  from 
New  York  W.'&  S. 

8.  oorymbdsa.  From  S.  Pcnn.  S.,  not  common:  shrub  l°-2*^  high, 
smooth,  with  oval  leaves  cutrtoothed  towards  the  apex,  and  white  flowers  in  a 
flat  compound  corymb. 

S.  tomeilt6sa,  Habdhack  or  Stbbplebush.  Common  E.  in  low' 
grounds ;  29-3°  high,  hoary-downy,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  ovate  or 
oblong  serrate  small  leaves,  the  rose-purple  or  white  flowers  crowded  in  a  very 
dense  terminal  panicle ;  pistils  downy. 

8.  8aliolf6iia,  Common  Mbai>ow-Swest.  Common  in  wet  grounds, 
also  in  old  gardens  :  shrub  2^  -  3^  high,  bushy,  smooth,  with  wedge-lanceolate 
or  oblong  leaves  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  and  white  or  barely  flesh-colored 
flowers  in  a  crowded  panicle. 

♦  ♦  Cultivated  for  ornament,  exotic  or  W.  North  American. 

t-  Flowers  in  dose  or  milce-iike  dusters  collected  in  a  close  and  narrow  or  spike' 

Ulce  teAnirud  panide,  pink-purpU. 

8.  Dougl&sii.  Douglas's  Mbai>ow-Swbet.  Cult,  from  Oregon  and 
California:  resembles  our  wild  Hardback  (S.  toraentosa),  but  has  longer  usu- 
ally lanoe-oblong  and  very  blunt  leaves  rather  whiter  beneath,  and  deeper  pink 
flowers  with  smooth  pistils. 

•»-  •*-  Flowers  in  compound  corymbs  or  broad  panicles. 

8.  calldsa  (also  named  S.  FosTtiNEi ),  from  Japan  :  shrub  3^-6°  high, 
smoothish,  with  lance-oblong  and  taper-pointed  unequally  and  very  sharply 
serrate  leavc»,  branches  terminated  by  clustered  dense  corymbs  or  cymes  of  deep 
pink  flowers,  10  glands  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  the  pistils  smooui. 

8.  ariSBfdlia.  Tall  shrub  from  Oi'egon,  with  slender  branches,  terminated 
by  a  very  large  and  light  or  drooping  decompound  panicle  of  small  yellowish- 
white  flowers ;  the  leaves  roundish-ovate,  very  obtuse,  thin,  cut  on  each  side 
into  4  or  5  blunt  and  toothed  lobes,  sometimes  almost  pinnatifid,  soft  downy,  at 
least  beneath. 

•»-•*-•*-  Flowers  in  simple,  often  umbd4ihe  corymbs  terminating  leafy  shoots  of  the 
season :  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia :  pdals  white  except  tKe  first  species. 

8.  bdlla,  from  Nepal :  a  low  shrub,  with  ovate  acute  and  merely  sharply 
serrate  leaves  whitish-downy  beneath,  the  simple  corymbs  sometimes  clnst^ned, 
and  rose-pink  flowers. 

8.  chamSBdrifdlia,  from  E.  Europe  and  Siberia ;  a  spreading  low  bush, 
smooth,  with  ovate  or  oblong  usually  blunt  and  cut-toothed  leaves,  at  least 
towards  the  summit,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  simple  corymbs. 

8.  trilob&ta.  from  Siberia ;  a  spreading  smootn  bush,  with  nmoded  cre- 
nately  cut  and  3-lobed  leaves  and  rather  showy  flowers. 

8.  lanoeolllta,  or  Rii:EyB8iA.NA,  from  China,  has  oblong,  lanoe-oblong,  or 
some  three-cleft  serrate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 

8.  hyx>ericif61iay  Italian  Mat,  or  St.  Peter's  Wreath.  Shrub 
8^-6°  msYi,  smooth  or  smoothish,  with  long  recurved  branches,  and  very  small 
wedge-oblong  leaves,  a  little  crenate  or  lobed  at  the  end ;  flowers  small,  white, 
in  small  sessile  umbels. 

•^  •►-  -^  ••-  Flowers  in  simple  sessile  umbels  along  the  sHender  branches  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  subtended  only  by  greenish  bud-ecaUs  or  imperfect  leaves,  rmet 
earUer  than  the  proper  leaves,  %n  Bpring. 
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8.  pnmifdlia,  ftom  Jwan :  slender  sfarnb,  with  small  orate  Anelj  and 
sharply  serrate  leaves,  smooth  above,  often  minutely  downy  beneath ;  the  form 
cultivated  has  fuU-donble  pure  white  blossoms,  ^'  in  diameter,  produced  in  great 
abondance. 

§  2.    Shntblnff  unth  pinnate  Uavea, 

8.  8(yrbif61ia.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  hardy,  30-4<>  high,  with  leaves 
(as  the  name  denotes)  resembling  those  of  the  Mountain-Ash,  of  17-21  lan- 
ceolate taper>pointed  doubly  and  sharply  serrate  leaflets,  and  white  flowers  in 
sn  ample  terminal  panicle,  the  narrow  pods  a.little  cohering. 

§  3.  Herbs,  with  thrice  ptunately-compound  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  dioBciousJUnvers. 

S.  ArtincilB,  Goatsbbard.  Rich  woods  from  New  York  S.  &  W.,  also 
in  some  gardens :  smooth,  3®  -  5<*  high ;  with  lance-oblong  or  lance-ovate  taper- 
pointed  leaflets  sharply  serrate  and  cut,  and  yellowish-white  very  small  flowers 
m  great  numbers,  crowded  in  slender  spikes  which  arc  collected  in  a  great  com- 
pound paniclo ;  petals  narrow  ;  pedicels  reflexed  in  fruit. 

§  4.  Herlts,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  conspicuous  stipules,  perfect  flowers, 
reflexed  sepals  and  petals  sometimes  4,  and  5-12  little  1  -  ^-seaiea  poos, 

8.  Filip^ndula,  Dropwort.  Cult,  from  Europe :  some  of  the  coarse 
long  flbrons  roots  swollen  at  the  lower  end  into  oblong  tubers ;  herbage  smooth 
and  green ;  leaves  chiefly  from  or  near  the  ground,  with  many  oval  or  lanceolate 
leaflets  deeply  toothed,  cut,  or  pinnately  cleft,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
downwards ;  the  nearly  naked  stems  1^-2^  high,  bearing  a  compound  terminal 
cyme  of  white  or  rosy-tipped  flowers,  one  variety  full-double. 

S.  Ulm^ia,  English  Meadow-Sweet.  Cult,  from  Europe;  l<>-8® 
high,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  lower  surface  of  the  lyrate  and  interruptedly 
pinnate  leaves  which  is  minutely  white-downy ;  the  yellowish-white  small  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  very  numerous  and  crowded  in  a  compound  cyme  at  the 
naked  summit  of  the  stems ;  little  pods  twisting  spirally. 

8.  lob^ta,  Qu£En-of-the-Prairie.  Wild  in  meadows  and  prairies  W., 
also  cult. :  smooth  and  green  ;  the  leaves  mostly  from  or  near  the  ground  ;  the 
end  leaflet  very  large,  7  -  9-parted,  and  its  lob^  cut-toothed ;  stems  2°  -  5°  or 
even  8^  high,  bearing  an  ample  and  panicled  compound  cyme  crowded  with  the 
handsome  pcach-blossom-colored  flowers.  Bruised  foliage  exhales  the  Odor  of 
Sweet  Birch. 

8.  QILlJjNIA,  INDIAN  PHYSIC,  AMEKICAN  IPECAC.    (Named 
for  a  Dr.  GiUen  or  GWenim.)     Fl.  summer.     % 

O.  trifoli&ta,  Common  I.  or  BowmanVRoot.  Rich  woods,  from  New 
Tork  S.  &  W. ;  smooth,  branching,  2^  high,  with  the  3  ovate-oblong  pointed 
leaflets  cut- toothed,  entire  stipules  small  and  slender,  and  rather  pretty  white  or 
scarcely  rosy-tinged  flowers  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender  branches. 

G.  stipul&cea,  Laroe-btipuled  I.  or  American  Ipecac.  Open  woods, 
W. :  has  the  lanceolate  leaflets  and  leaf-like  stipules  deeply  cut  and  toothed : 
otherwise  like  the  other. 

4.  SIEBBIA.    (Named  for  Bdlendm  Ker,  a  British  botanist.) 

K.  Jap6nioay  CoROHomus,  so-called,  of  the  gardens,  from  Japan :  a  fa- 
miliar, smooth,  ornamental  shrubby  plant,  4° -8^  high,  with  lance-ovate  thin 
leaves,  and  handsome  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  usually  full-double ;  —  the 
nataral  state,  with  5  petals  and  numerous  stamens  only  recently*  introduced 
and  rare. 

6.  WAIiDSTEIKIA.     (Named  for  F.  von  Waldstein,  an  Austrian  bota- 
nist.) 

W.  flragarioides,  Barren  Strawberry.  Wooded  banks,  chieflv  N. ; 
In  aspect  and  especially  in  the  3  broadly  wedge-shaped  leaflets  rescmoles  a 
Strawberry-plant  (as  the  specific  and  the  popular  names  denote),  but  is  smooth* 
ish  and  yellow-flowered  :  in  summer.     2lf 
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6.  G^ITM,  AYENS.  (From  Greek  word,  meanlni^  to  give  an  agreeable 
flavor;  the  roots  of  some  species  somewhat  scented.)  Seyeral  wild  species, 
only  the  following  common  :  fl.  late  spring  and  saromer.     % 

G.  rivile,  Purple  or  Water  Avens.  In  bogs  and  low  eronnds  N. : 
thickish  rootstock  (sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent)  sending  ap 
lyrately  and  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  rather  naked  Beveral-flon^red 
stems  \29  high) ;  the  flowers  pretty  large,  nodding,  with  pnrplish-orange  and 
broadly  obovate  or  obcordate  petals  narrowed  at  the  base,  never  spreadinjs: ;  '^ 
fruit  the  head  of  akenes  erect,  stalked  in  the  persistent  calvx,  the  persbteat 
styles  jointed  and  bsnt  in  the  middle,  the  upper  part  plumose-hairy. 

G.  V^mum,  Spring  A.  Thickets,  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky : 
slender,  2<)-3^  Mgh ;  root-leaves  rounded  heart-ehaped  and  3-5-lobed,  or  some 
of  them  pinnate  and  cut ;  flowers  small,  with  yellow  petals  about  the  length  of 
the  simply  5-Iobed  calyx ;  the  head  of  fruit  raised  above  the  calyx  on  a  con- 
spicuous stalk ;  the  styles,  &c.  smooth,  the  upper  ioint  falling  off. 

G.  Strictum,  Field  A.  Moist  grounds  and  fields :  a  coarse  herb,  3^-5<^ 
high,  rather  hairy,  with  rootrleaves  interruptedly  pinnate  and  the  leaflets  wedge> 
obovate,  those  of  the  stem  with  3  >  5  narrower  leaflets ;  in  summer  bearing 
panicled  flowers  with  broadly  obovate  golden-yellow  petals  exceeding  the  calyx ; 
stipules  large,  deeply  cut ;  head  of  fruit  close  in  the  calyx ;  the  persistent  naked 
style  hooked  at  the  end  after  the  short  uT>per  joint  falls ;  receptacle  downy. 

G.  Virffini^QUm,  White  A.  Thickets  and  border  of  woods :  coarse 
and  bristly-hairy  herb  10-3®  high,  with  root  and  lower  leaves  of  several  pin- 
nate leaflets,  the  upper  3-parted  and  cut ;  the  panicled  flowers  small,  with  incon- 
spicuous greenish-white  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  head  of  f¥ait  like  the 
last,  but  its  receptacle  smooth. 

G.  Album,  White  A.  Grows  in  similar  places  with  the  preceding,  and 
like  it,  but  smooth  or  soft-pubescent,  with  root-leaves  of  3  -  5  leaflets,  or  some 
of  them  rounded  and  simple  except  a  few  minute  leaflets  below ;  the  petals  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  white  or  pale  greenish-yellow  ;  receptacle  of  fruit  bristly. 

7.  POTBNTtLIiA,  CINQUEFOIL,  FIVE-FINGER.  (Name  from 
potens,  powerful,  from  reputed  medicinal  virtues,  but  these  plants  are  merely 
mild  astringents.)  Wild  plants  of  the  country,  except  those  of  the  last 
section,  and  one  yellow  one :  but  the  ShrtJjby  CtnqvbtfoU  is  also  plants. 

§  1.  Petals  pale  yellow,  small,  not  surpassing  the  calyx.     0  © 

P.  Norvdgica,  Norwat  C.  An  erect,  hairy,  weedy  plant,  1®  -  2®  high, 
branching  above,  with  only  3  obovate-oblong  and  cut- toothed  leaflets :  fl.  sum- 
mer, in  flclds. 

F.  parad6xa.  A  spreading  or  procumbent,  pubescent,  weedy  plant,  on 
river-banks  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  5  -  9  obovate-oblong  cut-toothea  leaflets, 
and  akenes  with  a  thick  appendage  at  their  base :  fl.  summer. 

§  2.  Petals  whitish  or  cream-color,  broad,  surpassing  the  calyx:  akenes  smooth,   2/ 

P.  argtlta.  A  stout,  erect,  brownish-hairy,  coarse  plant,  1^-4^  high, 
rather  clammy  above,  on  rocky  hills  N.  &  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3  -  9  oval 
or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  soft-downy  beneath,  and  a  close  terminal  duster  of 
rather  large  flowers,  of  no  beauty,  in  summer. 

§  3.   Petals  bright  ydlow,  larger  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.     ^ 
«  Leaves  of  5  digitate  leaflets. 

P.  r^cta.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  from  Eu. :  a  coarse,  erect,  hairy 
plant,  2<*  -  3°  high,  with  sometimes  7  nai'rowly  wedge-oblong  leaflets  coarsely 
toothed,  and  rather  large  cymose  flowers. 

P.  Canadtosis,  Common  Wild  C.  or  FiVE-FiifOBit.  Open  dry  gronnd: 
dwarf,  silky -hairy,  with  wodge-obovate  leaflets,  and  axillary  1 -flowered  pedun- 
cles ;  flowering  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  and  spreading  by  runners. 

Var.  simplex,  in  moister  or  richer  soil,  usually  well  marked  oy  its  greater 
size  and  greener  foliage ;  the  stems  1^-2^  long,  ascending  or  spreading  from 
a  short  tuberous  rootstock ;  leaflets  more  oblong ;  flowers  prodaced  tfaroi^  the 
summer. 
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P.  argtotea»  Stltbrt  C.  Dry  fields,  banks,  and  roadsides  N. :  a  low, 
spreading  or  prostrate,  much  branched,  white- woolly  weed,  with  wedge-oblong 
cut-pinnatifid  leaflets  green  above,  white  with  silvery  wool  beneath,  and  the 
margins  revolutc ;  the  small  flowers  somewhat  panicled,  all  summer. 

*  *  Leaves  pinnate :  receptacle  and  partly  the  akenes  white-hairy. 

F.  Anserlna,  Silvrr-Weed.  Wet  banks  and  shores,  N.  &  W. :  leaves 
all  from  the  root  or  in  tufbi  on  the  long  slender  runners,  ^rrecn  above,  silvery 
with  silky  down  beneath,  of  9-19  oblong  cut-toothed  principal  leaflets  and 
some  pairs  of  minute  ones  intermixed;  stipules  conspicuous  and  many-cleft; 
flowers  solitary  on  long  scape-like  peduncles,  all  summer. 

P.  fruticosa.  Shrubby  C.  Wet  grounds  N. :  29-4°  high,  woody,  silky, 
verv  much  branched,  with  5  or  7  crowded  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaflets, 
scalo-like  stipules,  and  loose  clusters  of  rather  showy  flowers,  all  summer. 

§  4.  PetaJs  while :  akenea  and  receptacle  hairy :  leaflets  only  3,  digitate,     % 

P.  tridentitta.  Three-toothed  C.  Coast  of  N.  England  N.  and  on 
mountains  :  4' -6'  high,  tufted,  spreading,  with  3  thickish  nearly  smooth  leaflets 
coarsely  3-toothed  at  the  end,  and  sevenu  flowers  in  a  cyme,  in  early  summer. 

§  5.   Petals  purple^  rose-color ^  or  crimson .-  alxnes  smooth.     21 

♦   Wild  in  wet  and  cold  bogs  N. :  petals  narrow,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

P.  paltistris,  Marsh  Five-finoer.  Stems  ascending  from  an  almost 
woody  creeping  base ;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5  -  7  lance-oblong  serrate  and  crowded 
leaflets,  whitish  beneath;  flowers  in  a  small  cyme,  the  calyx  nearly.  1'  broad, 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  petals  dull  dark  purple ;  receptacle  becoming  large  and 
spongy  :  fl.  all  summer. 

«  •  From  Himalaya,  cult,  for  ornament :  petals  broad  and  large,  obcordate. 

P.  Il'epaltosis,  Nepal  C.  Leaflets  3  in  the  upper,  5  in  the  lowest  leaves, 
digitate,  hairy  but  green  both  sides,  wedge-oblong,  coarsely  toothed ;  flowers 
rose-red,  all  summer.  P.  HopwoodiXna,  with  flesh-colored  flowers,  is  a  gar- 
den hybrid  of  this  and  P.  recta. 

P.  atrosang^inea.  Dark  Nepal  C,  is  soft  silky-hairy,  with  3  leaflets 
to  all  the  leaves,  and  much  darker-colored  flowers  than  in  the  preceding,  brown- 
purple  or  crimson. 

8.  FRAGA.BIA,  STRAWBERRY.     (Name  from  ji-aga,  the  old  Latin 
name  of  the  strawberry.)     y, 

§1.  True  Strawberries.  PetcUstchite:  receptacle  of  the  fruit  high-flavored: 
scapes  several-flowered :  runners  naked.  FL  in  spring  and  early  sumtner, 
tJtose  of  all  but  the  flrst  species  inclined  more  or  less  to  be  dioxious.  In 
cultivation  the  species  are  considerably  mixed  by  crossing, 

F.  V^ca,  Common  S.  of  Europe,  yields  the  Alpikb,  Perpetcal,  &c., 
plentifully  native  N. ;  is  mostly  slender,  with  thin  dull  leaflets  strongly  marked 
by  the  veins,  calyx  remaining  open  or  rcflexcd  after  flowering,  small  ovoid- 
conical  or  elongated  fruit  high-scented,  and  the  akenes  superficial. 

P.  eUttior,  Hautboib  S.,  of  Europe,  sometimes  cult. ;  is  taller  and  quite 
dioecious,  with  the  calyx  strongly  reflexed  away  from  the  fruit,  which  is  dull 
reddish  and  musky-scented. 

F.  Virgini&xia,  Virginian  Wild  S.,  original  of  the  American  Scar- 
let, &c. ;  nas  leaflets  of  fhin  texture,  their  smooth  and  often  shining  upper 
surface  with  sunken  veins,  calyx  becoming  erect  after  flowering  and  closing 
over  the  hairy  receptacle  when  unfructified ;  fruit  with  a  narrow  neck,  mostly 
globular,  its  surface  with  deep  pits  in  which  the  akenes  are  sunken. 

Var.  Illino^nsis,  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  is  coarser  and  larger,  grows  in 
richer  soil,  from  W.  New  York  W.  &  S.,  the  hairs  of  the  scape,  &c.  shaggy,  is 
the  supposed  ori^nal  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  &c. 

F.  Chiltosis,  native  of  Pacific  coast  from  Oregon  S. ;  its  varieties  and 
crosses  with  the  foregoing  have  given  rise  to  the  Pine-apple  S.  and  the  like.: 
a  lai^e  and  robust  species,  with  very  firm  and  thick  leaflets  softrsilky  beneath  or 
on  both  faces,  and  a  hairy  receptacle,  the  large  rose-colored  fruit  erect  in  the 
pure  state  (instead  of  han^ng),  ripening  late. 
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§  2.  PataZf  yefloto .-  rtetptade  tastden  :  T%amer$  hearing  Uave»  cmd  X-fluwend 
peduncles :  calyx  with  5  external  pieces  very  iarge^  teaf-iike,  and  Seabed, 

p.  Indica,  Indian  S.,  of  Upper  India,  &c. :  cult.,  mnning  wild  8.  E., 
rather  handsome  both  in  flower  and  (red)  fruit,  which  are  product  all  summer 
and  autumn. 

9.  DAULBAHDA.     (Named  for  Dalibard,  an  early  botanist  of  Paris.)     ^ 

D.  ripens,  of  wooded  slopes  N.,  is  a  low,  stemless,  tufted,  downy  little 
plant,  spreading  more  or  less  by  subterranean  runners,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
Violet,  the  scapes  bearing  one  or  two  delicate  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

10.  BtJBTJS,  BRAMBLE,  &c.     (The  Roman  name,  connected  with  ni6er, 

red.)     yi 

§  1.  Flower  I  wo  Raspberries,  with  simple  leaves  and  broad  Jlattish  fruit,  the 
very  small  and  numerous  reddish  or  amber-colored  grains  at  length  aejxtrat- 
ingfrom  the  persistent  receptacle. 

B.  odor&tUS,  Purple  F.  Dells,  &c.,  N. :  shrubby,  3^-5®  high,  dammy- 
bristly  and  odorous,  not  prickly ;  with  ample  d-*5-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  |K>inted 
and  the  middle  one  longest,  peduncles  many-flowered,  calyx-lobes  with  long 
slender  tips,  and  petals  purplo-rose-color ;  the  showy  flowers  1'-  2'  across,  pro- 
duced all  summer. 

B.  Nutktous,  White  F.  From  Upper  Michigan  to  Paciflc,  and  cult. : 
like  the  other,  but  less  bristly  and  clammy,  with  leaves  more  equally  5-Iobed  and 
coarsely  toothed,  and  fewer  flowers  with  narrower  white  petals. 

§  2.  True  Raspberries,  with  3->5/ea/Zef«,  the  fruit  falling  when  ripe  from 
the  then  dry  narrow  r€cef)tac/p :  flowers  with  stnall  white  erect  petals,  in  early 
summer,. on  leafy  shoots  of  the  season  which  (in  all  but  the  first)  spring 
from  prickly  more  or  less  woody  stems  of  the  preceding  year. 

B.  trifl6rus.  Dwarf  Raspberry.  Low  woods  N. ;  almost  wholly  her- 
baceous, slender,  trailing,  not  prickly,  with  thin  smooth  leaves,  of  3  rhombic- 
ovate  acute  leaflets,  or  the  side-leailets  parted,  making  5,  all  doubly  serrate, 
peduncle  Ixiaring  1-3  small  flowers,  and  the/niit  of  few  grains. 

B.  OCCident^Iis,  Black  R.  or  Thimbleberry.  Borders  of  fields  and 
thickets  N.,  especially  where  ground  has  been  burned  over :  glancous-whitened, 
the  long  rccur\'ing  stems,  stalks,  &c.  armed  with  hooked  prickles,  but  no  bris- 
tles ;  leaflets  mostlv  3,  ovate,  pointed,  white-downy  beneath,  coarsely  doubly 
toothed,  the  lateral  ones  stalked  ;  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals ;  fruit  purple- 
black  (or  an  amber-colored  variety),  flattish,  ripe  at  midsummer. 

B.  IdteUS,  Garden  R.  Cult,  from  En.  for  the  fruit :  tall  and  nearly 
erect,  beset  with  straight  slender  prickles  or  many  of  them  mere  bristles ;  leaves 
thicker,  and  fruit  firmer  and  larger  than  in  the  next  red  or  yellowish,  ripening 
through  the  summer. 

B.  8trig68U8,  Wild  Red  R.  Common  especially  N. :  2° -3®  high,  the 
upright  stems,  stalks,  &c.  beset  with  copious  bristles,  anil  some  of  them  becom- 
ing weak  prickles,  also  glandular ;  leaflets  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  cut-serrate. 
White-downy  beneath,  the  lateral  ones  (either  one  or  t^vo  pairs)  not  stalked; 
petals  as  long  as  the  sepals ;  fruit  light-red,  tender  and  watery  but  high-flav- 
ored, ripening  all  summer. 

§  3.  Blackberries,  with  the  pulpy  grains  ofthe^fruit  remaining  attached  to  the 
pulpy  receptacle,  which  at  length  falls  away  from  the  calux :  stems  priddy  : 
leaves  of^or  pedately  5-7  leajttts :  flowrrs  on  leafy  snoots  from  stems  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  spring  and  early  summer,  tm'ih  uyhite  spreading  petals. 

0  Stems  more  or  less  woody :  fruit  black  when  ripe,  eatable,  the  blackberries  of  the 
market,  npening  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

B«  yill6BU8,  High  Blackberry.  Everywhere  along  thickets,  fence- 
rows,  &c.,  and  several  varieties  cult.:  stems  l°*-6°  high,  furrowed;  prickles 
strong  and  hooked  ;  leaflets  3-5,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  pointed,  their  lower  sur- 
face and  stalks  hairy  and  glandular,  the  middle  one  long-stalked  and  lometimes 
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heart-shaped ;  flowers  noemed,  rather  large,  with  short  bracts ;  fruit  oblong 
orcvlindrical. 

B.  Canadtosis.  Low  B.  or  Dewberry.  Kocky  and  sandy  soil :  long- 
trailing,  slightly  prickly,  smooth  or  smoothish,  and  with  3-7  smaller  leaflets 
than  in  the  forqi;oing,  the  racemes  of  flowers  with  more  leaf-like  bracts,  the  fruit 
of  fewer  grains  and  ripening  earlier. 

B.  ouneifblius^  Sand  B.  Sandy  gronnd  and  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. : 
erect,  l^-S-*  high,  with  stout  hooked  prickles;  the  branchlets  and  lower  surface 
of  the  3-5  wedge-obovate  thickish  leaves  whitish-woolly ;  peduncles  2-4- 
flowercd. 

B.  triviUis,  Southern  Low  B.  Sandy ^1  from  Virginia  S. :  trailing 
or  creeping,  bristly  and  prickly ;  the  smooth  partly  evergreen  leaves  of  3  -  5 
OTate-oolong  or  lance-oblong  leaflets ;  peduncles  1  -  3-flowered. 

♦  ♦  Stems  scarcely  woody  but  lasting  over  winter,  wholly  prostrate :  fiuit  sour. 

B.  hispidus,  Running  Swamp  B.  Low  woods,  &c.  N. :  with  very  long 
and  slender  running  stems,  beset  with  small  reflexed  prickles,  sending  up  short 
leafy  and  flowering  shoots  ;  leaves  of  mostly  3  obovate  blunt  smooth  and  shin- 
ing leaflets,  of  firm  and  thickish  texture,  somewhat  evergreen ;  flowers  snudl  and 
few  on  a  l^fleas  peduncle ;  fruit  of  few  grains,  red  or  purple. 

§  4.  Flowering  Bramble  :  cultivated  for  the  flowers  only. 

B.  rOBSBf61iU8,  fW)m  China,  called  Brier  Rose.  Cult  in  greenhouses 
and  apartments,  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  bears  a  succession  of  full-double  white 
flowers  resembling  small  roses. 

U.  AIjCHEMIXjIiA.  (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Arabic.)  A  minute 
annual  species,  A.  arvensis,  called  Parsley  Piert  in  England,  has  got 
introduced  in  Virginia,  &c. 

A.  vule^is,  Lady's  Mantle,  from  Europe,  is  cult,  in  some  gardens ; 
it  is  a  low  nerb,  not  showy,  with  somewhat  downy  rounded  slightly  7-9-lobed 
leaves  chiefly  from  the  root,  on  long  stalks,  and  loose  corymbs  or  panicles  of 
small  light  green  flowers,  through  the  summer.     % 

12.  AGBIMbNIA,  AGRIMONY.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Weedy  herbs,  in  fields  and  border  of  woods,  producing  their  small  yellow 
flowers  through  the  summer ;  the  fruiting  calyx,  containing  the  2  akenes, 
detached  at  maturity  as  a  small  bur,  lightly  adhering  by  the  hooked  bristles 
to  the  coats  of  animals.     % 

A.  £iUpat6ria.  Common  A.  Principal  leaflets  5-7,  oblong-obovate  and 
coarsely  toothed,  with  many  minute  ones  intermixed ;  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  10-15. 

A.  p8Urvifl6ra,  chiefly  S.,  has  smaller  flowers,  11  - 19  lanceolate  principal 
leaflets,  and  10-15  stamens. 

A.  indsa,  only  S.,  has  7-9  oblong  or  obovate  and  smaller  principal  leaf- 
lets, small  flowers,  and  5  stamens. 

13.  FOT^BIUM,  BURNET.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  rather  obscure  appli- 
cation.)   y. 

p.  Sanguisdrba,  Garden  or  Salad  B.  Common  in  old  gardens,  from 
Europe :  nearly  smooth,  growing  in  tufts ;  leaves  of  many  small  ovate  and 
deeply  toothed  leaflets ;  stems  about  \^  high,  bearing  a  few  heads  of  light 
green  or  purplish  monoBcious  flowers,  in  summer,  the  lower  flowers  with  nu- 
merous droopmg  stamens,  several  of  the  uppermost  with  pistil,  the  style  ending 
in  a  purple  tufted  stigma. 

P.  Canadtose,  or  Sanguis^rba  Canadensis,  Canadian  or  Wild  B. 
Wet  grounds  N. :  30-6°  high,  nearly  smooth,  with  numerous  lance-oblong 
coarady-toothed  leaflets  often  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of 
white  perfect  flowers,  in  late  summer  and  autumn ;  stamens  only  4,  their  long 
white  filaments  club-shaped. 
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14.  B6SA,  rose.    (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Boae.) 

§  1.   Wild  Roses  of  the  country:  only  the  first  species  cultivated. 
«  Styles  lightly  cohering  in  a  column  and  projecting  out  of  the  calyx-cup. 

B.  setlgera,  Prairie  or  Climbing  Wild  Rose.  Rich  gronnd,  W.  & 
S. :  also  planted,  and  partly  the  original  of  Queen-of-the-Prairie,  &c.  doa- 
ble roses.  Tall-climbing,  armed  with  stout  nearly  straight  prickles,  not  bristly ; 
leaves  with  only  3-5  ovate  acute  leaflets;  the  corymbed  flowers  prodaced 
towards  midsummer ;  stalks  and  calyx  glandular ;  petals  deep  rose  becoming 
nearlv  white. 

*  *  Styles  separate^  included  in  the  calyx-tttbe,  the  stigmas  closing  its  orifice: 

petals  rose-color :  stems  not  disposed  to  climb. 

R.  Carolina,  Swamp  Rose.  Wet  grounds:  stems  4^-6<^  high,  with 
hooked  prickles  and  no  bristles  ;  leaflets  5-9,  smooth,  dull  above  and  pale  be' 
neath;  flowers  numerous  in  the  cor^-mb  (in  summer) ;  the  calyx  and  globular 
hip  glandular-bristly. 

jR.  Iticida,  Dwarf  Wild  Rose.  Dry  or  moist  ground :  l°-2^  high, 
with  bristly  or  slender  straight  prickles,  5-9  oblong  or  almost  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets shining  above,  1  -S-flowcrcd  peduncles,  bristly  calyx,  but  the  depressed  hip 
nearly  smooth  :  fl.  all  summer. 

R.  bltoda,  Early  Wild  Rose.  Rocky  banks  N. :  P-d<>  high,  with 
straight  weak  prickles  or  none,  5-7  oval  or  oblong  blunt  and  pale  leaflets, 
sometimes  hoary  beneath,  large  stipules,  1  -  3-flowered  peduncles  and  the  calyx 
smooth  and  glaucous,  the  hip  globular :  fl.  spring  or  early  summer. 

§  2.   Brier-Roses,  naturalized  from  Europe ^  btf  roadsides  and  in  thickets,  or 

sometimes  planted :  flowering  m  summer, 

R.  rubig^indsa,  Sweet-Brier.  Tall,  disposed  to  climb,  armed  with 
strong  and  hooked  and  some  slender  and  awl-shnpcd  prickles,  the  roundish  and 
doubly-serrate  small  leaflets  downy  and  beset  with  russet  glands  beneath,  giving 
the  aromatic  fra^ance ;  flowers  mostly  solitary,  pink ;  hip  pear-shaped  or  obo- 
vate,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes. 

R.  micr&ntha,  Small  S.  Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  common  Sweet- 
Brier,  with  uniform  hooked  prickles,  smaller  flower,  and  more  oblong  or  oval 
hip,  from  which  the  calyx-lobes  fall  early. 

jEI.  canlna,  Dog  Kose.  Roadsides  E.  -Penn.  and  probably  elsewhere: 
resembles  Sweet-Brier,  but  the  leaflets  smooth  or  destitute  of  aromatic  glands 
and  simply  serrate ;  flowers  3  or  4  together,  pink  or  nearly  white. 

§  3.  Eyeroreen   Roses,   naturalized  in  the  Southern  States  from.   China: 
flowering  in  springy  the  flowers  not  double. 

R.  Sinica  (or  LiEvioXxA),  Cherokee  Rose.  Planted  for  garden- 
hedges,  &c.,  also  run  wild  S.,  disposed  to  climb  high,  armed  with  strong  nooked 
prickles,  very  smooth,  with  bright  green  and  glossv  evergreen  leaves  of  mostly 
only  3  leaflets,  and  single  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  with  bristij  odyx- 
cup  and  large  pure-white  petals. 

xl.  bracteata,  Bracted  Robe.  In  hedges  far  S.,  not  common;  has 
downy  branches  armed  with  strong  hooked  prickles,  5-9  roundish  leaflets,  and 
single  large  white  flowers  on  very  short  peduncle,  the  calyx  covered  by  leafy 
bracts. 

§  4.  Exotic  Gardex  Roses  proper,  from  Europe  and  Asia,  Merely  the 
principal  tyftes :  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  garden  roses  too  muek 
mixed  by  crossing  and  changea  by  variation  to  be  subjects  of  botanical  study 

*  StyUs  united  in  a  column  which  projects  out  of  the  calyx-cup.     All  irtM  long 

ramUing  shoots^  or  disposed  to  climb. 

R.  semp^rvirens,  Eyeroreen  Rose  of  S.,  not  hardy  nor  holding  its 
leaves  K.,  with  coriaceous  bright-green  oblong  leaflets,  curved  prickles,  and 
nearly  solitary  white  flowers,  not  double.  The  Aybsui&e  Rose  is  A  more 
hardy  form  of  it. 
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R.  moiiolltok  MUSCAT  or  Mutx  Rosb  ;  not  dlmbing,  with  slender 
cnired  prickles,  leaves  of  5  or  7  lanceolate  and  pointed  leaflcu,  a  corymb  of 
white  flowers  with  a  yellowish  base  to  the  petals,  very  sweet  scented,  especially 
at  evening. 

B.  multifldra.  Many-flowered  Rose.  A  well-known  climbing  species, 
from  Japan  and  China,  hardy  in  Middle  States,  with  5  or  7  soft  and  somewhat 
rugoee  leaflets,  slender  scattered  prickles,  and  full  corymbs  of  small  flowers, 
white,  pale  red,  or  rose-purple,  not  sweet-scented.  The  'Boitrsalt  Rose,  said 
to  come  from  the  multijtoraf  is  probably  from  a  cross  with  some  hardy  European 
species. 

*  «  Styles  not  sensibly  projecting  nor  united. 
t-  Tender f  tcUl-dimbingt  and  wholly  destitute  of  prickles. 


R.  BtoksiSB.  Bank 81 A  Rose,  from  China,  a  slender  conservatory  species, 
ver^  smooth,  with  3  -  5-lanoeolate  glossy  leaflets,  and  umbels  of  very  small 
white  or  bnflf  and  violet-scented  flowers. 

t-  1-  Tender,  armed  only  with  distant  hooked  prickles,  smooth,  with  leaves  of 
mostly  3  (3-5)  rather  coriaceous  and  shining  leaJltU,  and  awl-shaped  or 
narrow  stipules, 

B.  f ndica,  India  or  China  Robes  :  includes  the  Tea,  Perpetual  or 
Bengal,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses  ;  and  the  Bengal  Pompons,  &c. 
are  miniature  forms  of  similar  origin. 

•^  ••-  -^  Hardy  or  mainly  so  at  the  north,  not  climbing,  more  or  less  prickly,  and 

with  leaves  of  5  or  more  leaflets. 

K.  O&llica,  French  or  Provence,  Red  Rose,  has  slender  stems  beset 
with  both  stout  curved  and  slender  straight  prickles,  leaves  of  .5  -  7  rather  rigid 
doubly  and  glandular-toothed  leaflets  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  erect  1 -flow- 
ered peduncles,  and  pink-red  or  crimson  spreading  petals  (or  variegated  with 
white),  which  have  some  astringency,  and  are  used  for  conserve  of  roses,  &c. 

B.  centifbliay  Hundred-leaved  or  Cabbage  Rose,  perhaps  derived 
from  the  preceding :  has  mostly  straight  prickles,  .5-7  oval  leaflets  with  glan- 
dular teetn  or  edfi^,  peduncle  and  calyx  clammy  with  odorous  glands,  the  hip 
bristly  and  glanoular,  the  flowers  mostly  nodding,  large,  and  full-double,  rose- 
puiple,  or  of  various  shades,  rarely  white.  Pompon  Roses  arc  miniature 
varieties.  Moss  Roses  are  abnormal  states  with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the 
calyx  and  peduncle  developed  into  a  moss-like  substance.  Petals  used  for  rose- 
water,  essence  of  roses,  &c. 

R.  Damasc^na,  Damask  Rose,  &c.  Known  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
greener  bark,  larger  curved  prickles,  corymbed  flowers  oblong  in  the  bud,  and 
with  the  long  scimIs  (some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  lobcd)  reflexed  during  flower- 
ing, the  hip  oblong  and  pulpy :  petals  rose-purple,  white,  &c. ;  used  in  prefer- 
ence for  attar-of-roses  and  rose-water. 

B.  ^ba.  White  Rose,  is  between  the  preceding  and  the  Dog  Rose ;  leaf- 
lets 5,  glaucous  and  a  little  downy  beneath ;  prickles  straightish  and  slender ; 
petals  pure  white. 

B.  clnnamdmea.  Cinnamon  Rose,  of  Eu.,  met  with  in  country  gar- 
dens, is  related  to  our  wild  R.  blanda,  5^  to  8^  high,  with  brownish-red  bark, 
and  some  straightish  prickles,  pale  leaves  downy  underneath,  and  small  pale-red 
dnnamon-scented  (mostlv  double)  flowers,  not  showy. 

B.  spinoslssiina,  IBcrnet  or  Scotch  Rose,  of  £u.  Low,  P  or  2^ 
high,  exceedingly  prickly  with  straight  prickles,  with  7  to  9  small  and  roundish 
smooth  leaflets, 'and  small  early  flowers,  either  single  or  double,  and  white, 
pink,  and  even  yellow,  the  hips  cartilaginous. 

B.  Eglant^ria,  Ykllow  Eglantine  Rose.  Like  a  Swect-Brier,  but 
lower,  3^  -  5°  high,,  with  scattered  straight  prickles ;  leaves  deep-green  and 
sweet-scented ;  flowers  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  buff,  and  sometimes  variegated 
with  red,  either  single  or  double. 

B.  sulphtirea,  the  old  Yellow  Rose,  from  the  Far  East.  Tall,  with 
scattered  prickles,  glaucous  or  pale  scentless  leaves,  and  sulphur-yellow  ( full- 
doable)  flowers. 
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16.  CBATitoGTJS,  HAWTHORN,  WUi TK  THORN.  (Old  Gf«ek 
name.)  Small  trccB  or  nhrubs,  with  hard  wood;  flowers  white,  except  in 
some  Tarieties  of  English  Hawthorn,  in  spring  or  early  summer ;  ripening  the 
red  or  reddish  fruit  mostly  in  autumn. 

§  1.   Flowers  many  in  the  corymb ,  small,  with  5  styles ;  fruit  noi  larger  than  small 
peas,  scarlet  or  coral-red :  leaves,  ^.,  smooth  or  nearly  so. 

G.  Pyrac&ntha,  £v«RORBiiir  Thork.  Planted  for  ornament  and  spar- 
ingly nat.  from  S.  Penn.  S.  (from  S.  Europe) :  shrub  4<>  -  6®,  with  the  shining 
evergreen  leaves  lance-spatulatc  and  crenulate,  only  1'  long,  and  small  clusters 
of  flowers  terminating  snort  branches. 

C.  spathul&ta.  Tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  Virginia  S.,  with  almost 
evergreen  shining  spatulate  leaves,  crcnate  towards  the  apex,  or  on  vigorous 
shoots  cu^lobed,  and  with  hardly  any  petiole.  ' 

C.  cord&tai  Wasiuicoton  T.  Small  tree,  from  Virg.  and  Kentucky  S., 
and  has  been  planted  for  hed»;s ;  has  broadly  triangularH)vate  or  heart-shaped 
thinnish  leaves,  often  3  -  5-clcft  or  cut  and  serrate,  on  slender  petiole. 

§  2.   Fhwers  many  in  the  corymb,  middle-eixed :  fruit  coral-red,  ovoid,  rather  small. 

C.  arbor^cens.  River-banks  far  S. :  tree  with  few  stout  thorns  or  none, 
ihin  oblon^r  serrate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  on  slender  petioles  ;  styles  5. 

C.  OZ7ao4ntha,  English  Hawthork.  Planted  fix>m  Eu.  for  orna- 
ment and  hedges ;  tree  or  shrub  with  obovate  smooth  leaves  wedge-shaped  at 
base,  cut-lobed  and  toothed  above ;  styles  2  or  3,  rarely  only  I.  With  single  or 
double,  white,  rose,  or  pink-red  flowers. 

C.  apiifblia,  Parsley-leaved  T.  Common  S.  Small  tree  soft-doi^Tiy 
when  young ;  the  leaves  smoothish  with  age,  pinnatifld,  the  5  -  7  lobes  crowded, 
cut  and  toothed  ;  petioles  slender ;  styles  1-3. 

§  3.  Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  large ;  the  ealvx4oe(h  with  the  bracts  and 
stipules  often  beset  with  glands :  fruit  edible,  naif  an  inch  or  more  long,  its 
cms  or  stones  and  the  styles  variable  in  number,  1  -•  5.  AH  taU  shrubs  or 
low  trees,  of  thickets  and  rocky  banks,  or  planted. 

C.  COCCinea,  Scarlet-pruited  T.  Smooth,  with  the  leaves  thin,  round- 
ish-ovate, sharply  cut-toothed  or  lobed,  on  slender  petioles,  the  coral  or  scarlet 
fruit  much  smaller  than  in  the  next  and  hardly  eatable. 

C.  tomentdsa.  Pear  or  Black  T.  Downy  or  soft-hairy  when  roung ; 
the  leaves  thickish,  oval,  ovate,  or  obovate,  sharply  toothed  or  cut,  below  ab- 
ruptly narrowed  into  a  margined  petiole,  the  upper  surface  impressed  along  the 
main  veins  or  ribs ;  flowers  often  1'  broad,  and  scarlet  or  orange  fruit  fh)m  tAvo 
thirds  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  pleasant- tasted.  Of  many  varieties :  the 
two  which  differ  most  from  the  common  one  with  the  well-flavored  fruit  are : 
Var.  punctXta,  with  smaller  and  wedgc-obovato  leaves  irregularly  toothed 
towards  the  summit,  and  dull  red  and  yellowish  fniit,  sometimes  white-dotted. 
Var.  m6lli8,  of  the  Western  States,  with  rounded  soft-downy  leaves,  not  taper- 
ing but  sometimes  even  heart-shaped  at  base,  sharply  doubly  toothed  and  cut; 
fruit  dull  red  and  less  pleasant-tasted. 

C.  Cra8-g4lli,  Cockspur  T.  Smooth ;  the  wodge-ohovate  or  oblanoco- 
late  leaves  thick  and  firm,  deep-green  and  glossy,  serrate  above  the  middle,  ta- 
pering into  a  very  short  petiole ;  thorns  very  long  and  sharp ;  fruit  bwright  red. 
The  biest  species  for  hedges  :  has  both  narrow  and  broad-leaved  varieties. 

(  4.  Flowers  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  only  3-6  in  the  corymb ;  styles,  and  eeBs, 
4  -  5 :  leaves  mostly  pubescent  underneath :  fruit  often  eatable, 

C.  edStivMis,  Summer  Haw  of  S.  States.  Along  pine-barren  ponds» 
fVom  S.  Car.  S.  &  W. :  tree  with  spatulate  or  wedge-obovate  coriaceous  leaves, 
crenate  above  the  middle,  no  glands,  3  -  5-flowered  peduncles,  and  large  red 
juicy  fruit,  pleasantly  acid,  used  for  tarts,  &c. :  ripe  in  summer. 

C5.  flitva,  Yellow  or  Summer  Haw.  Sandy  soil,  ftxim  Virginia  S. : 
small  tree,  >vith  wedge-obovare  leiives  downy  or  smoothish,  toothed  or  cut  above 
the  middle,  the  teeth  or  margins  ana  snort  pet.oie  gianduiar ;  the  pear-ihaped 
or  globular  fruit  yellowish,  greenish,  or  tinged  ivith  red. 
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C.  parvif61itt9  S]itAr^i/-LBATSi>  or  Dwarf  TnoRif.  Ptne-barrens  from 
N.  Jeney  S. '.  shrnb  39-69  high,  downy,  with  thick  and  firm  spatvlateoborate 
crenate  leaves,  these  as  well  as  the  mostly  solitary  flowers  almost  sessile,  calyx- 
lobes  g^landnlar-toothed  and  as  long  as  the  petals ;  tlie  la]*ge  fruit  pear-shaped 
or  globular,  at  first  hairy,  greenish  and  yellowish. 

10.  COTONEASTEB.  [CoUmeum  was  a  Roman  name  of  the  Quince. 
Name  here  alludes  to  the  cottony  covering  of  the  shoots,  lower  face  of  the 
leaves,  &c.  of  these  small-leaved  and  small-flowered,  chiefly  Old -World 
shrubs.) 

C.  vnlffi^ris*  Planted  from  En. :  hardy  shrub,  2^  -  4°  hiffh,  much  branched, 
with  deciduous  ovate  or  rounded  leaves  hardly  1'  long,  glaorous  calyx,  flesh- 
colored  or  white  flowers  in  spring,  and  reddish  fruit  And  some  rarer,  evergreen 
spedes  are  in  choicer  omamentalgrounds. 

17.  FHOTINIA.  (From  Greek  word  for  shining,  alluding  to  the  glossy 
leaves  of  the  genuine  species.)  Choice  greenhouse  shnibs  or  small  trees, 
hardy  S.,  with  large  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  arbutif61ia,  of  California,  a  smooth  shrub,  with  rigid  sharply-toothed 
leaves  and  broad  panicle  of  white  flowers,  should  be  hardy  S.  of  Fenn. 

P.  semil&ta,  of  Japan  and  China,  is  smooth,  with  longer  finely  serrulate 
leaves,  and  copious  white  flowers. 

P.  (or  Enobdtrya)  Jap6nica,  the  Loquat-Treb,  of  Japan,  with 
almost  entire  leaves  nearly  l^Tong,  the  lower  surface  and  corymb  clothed  with 
jfcjuse  rather  rusty  wool,  has  fewer  and  larger  downy  yellowish-white  flowers, 
and  an  edible  yellow  fruit,  resembling  a  small  apple,  with  1-5  largo  seeds. 

18.  AMEIiANCHIEB,  JUNE-BERRY,  SERVICE-BERRY.  (Pop- 
nlar  name  of  the  European  species  in  Savoy. )  Flowering  in  spring,  and  pro- 
ducing the  berry-like  purplish  fruit  (edible,  sweet,  sometimes  very  pleasant- 
flavored)  in  summer.  We  have  apparently  two  or  three  wild  species ;  but 
they  run  together  so  that  botanists  mcline  to  regard  them  as  forms  of  one. 

A.  Canadensis,  also  called  Shadbush  in  New  England,  because  it 
blossoms  just  when  shad  appear  in  the  rivers.  Var.  BotryXpium  is  the 
tree,  smooth  even  from  the  nrst,  or  nearly  so,  with  ovate-oblong  very  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  long  loose  racemes,  and  oblong  ])etals  4  times  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Var.  oblonoif6lia  is  either  tree  or  shrub,  with  the  oblong  leaves  and 
branchlets  white-cottony  when  young,  and  the  racemes  and  petals  shorter. 
Var.  almif6lia,  chiefly  W.,  is  a  shrub  with  roundish  blunt  leaves  toothed  only 
towards  the  summit,  and  flowers  like  the  preceding.  Var.  OLiGOciRPA,  is  a 
shrub  of  cold  bogs  N.,  very  smooth,  with  thin  oblong  sharply-serrate  leaves,  and 
only  2-5  flowers  in  the  raceme. 

18.  FYBTJS.  PEAR,  APPLE,  &g.  (Classical  name  of  the  Pear-tree.) 
Botanically  the  genus  is  made  to  include  a  great  variety  of  things,  agreeing 
in  the  cartilaginous,  parchment-like,  or  thin-walled  cells  that  contain  the 
seeds.     Wood  hard  and  tough.    Fl.  spring. 

§  1.   PsAR.     Leaves  simple :  flowers  in  a  simple  corumb  or  cluster :  fruit  with  its 

Mse  tapering  down  to  the  staOc. 

P.  CommimiSy  Common  Pkar.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  a  smooth  tree,  with 
branches  inclined  to  be  thorny,  ovate  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  the  an- 
then  purple. 

§  2.  Apple.     Leaves  simple :  flowers  showy ,  in  a  simple  cluster  or  simple  utnbdt 
fruit  sunken  {wiwilicate)  at  both  ends,  especially  at  the  base. 

«  Exotic :  leaves  simply  and  evenly  serrate,  ovate  or  oUong. 

P.  MMoSy  Common  Apple.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  tree  with  buds,  lower  fiice 
of  the  leaves  when  young,  and  calyx  woolly,  flowers  white  and  tinged  with 
pink,  and  large  fruit 
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P.  Bpect4bili8,  Chinbsk  Flowbrimo-A.  Cult  from  China,  for  its 
showy  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  which  are  double  or  semi-double ;  the  leaves 
&c.  smooth,  except  when  very  young. 

P.  prunifdlia,  Siberian  Crab- A.  Cult,  for  the  fruit:  smooth  or 
nearly  so,  except  the  newly  developed  leaves  and  the  peduncles  ;  styles  woolly 
ht  the  base ;  fruit  yellowish.  The  liettcr  Crab-Apples  are  perhaps  crosses  of 
this  with  the  Common  Apple. 

«  *  Wild  species f  with  some  of  the  leaves  irregularly  cut-toothed,  or  even  lobed: 
the  bright  rose-colored  flowers  and  the  greenish  Jruit  very  fragratd. 

P.  COron^UHA,  American  or  Garland  Crab- A.  Glades  from  W.  New 
York  W.  &  S. :  small  tree,  soon  smooth,  with  the  mostly  ovate  leaves  rounded 
or  obscurely  heart-shaped  at  base  and  inclined  to  be  3-lobed. 

P.  angUStifblia,  Narrow-leaved  Crab-A.  Glades  W.  &  S.,  witli 
narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  :  otherwise  too  like  the  last 

§  3.  Chokebbrry.  Leaves  simple,  the  upper  face  toith  some  small  glands  along 
the  midrib:  flowers  {white)  in  compownd  cymes  terminating  the  branches: 
styles  united  at  base :  flruii  berry-liKe. 

P.  arbutif6Iia,  Common  Chokeberrt.  Low  woods  and  bogs ;  shrub 
with  small  obovatc  or  oblong  finely  serrate  leaves,  and  a  juicy  insipid  Deny,  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  either  purple  or  black,  pear-shaped  or  globular. 

§  4.  Rowan-Treb  or  Mocntain-Ash.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  severed 
(9-17)  leaflets :  flowers  {numerous  and  white)  in  ample  compoumd  flat 
cymes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season :  fruit  berry-like,  scarlet-red 
when  ripe.  Trees  often  planted  for  ornament,  especially  for  the  dusters  of 
showy  fruit  in  autumn. 

P.  Americtoa»  American  Mountain-Ash.  Slender  tree  or  tall  shrub, 
wild  in  the  cooler  districts ;  smooth  or  soon  becoming  so,  with  lanceolate 
taper-pointed  and  sharply  serrate  bright-green  leaflets  on  a  reddish  stalk,  pointed 
and  smooth  glutinous  leaf-buds,  and  berries  not  larger  than  peas. 

P.  sambucifblia.  Elder-leaved  R.  or  M.  Wild  along  the  northern 
frontiers ;  smooth  or  nearly  so,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  and  blunt  or  ab- 
ruptly short^pointed  leaflets,  coarsely  serrate  with  more  spreading  teeth,  spar- 
ingly hairy  leaf-buds,  and  larger  berries. 

P.  aucup^ia,  European  R.  or  M.  Planted  from  Eu. ;  forms  a  good- 
sized  tree,  with  oblong  and  obtuse  paler  leaflets,  their  lower  surface,  stalks,  and 
the  leaf-buds  downy ;  and  the  berries  larger  {^'  in  diameter). 

20.  CYDdNIA,  QUINCE.    (Named  from  a  city  in  Crete.) 

C.  vulgtois,  Common  Quince.  Cult,  from  the  Levant ;  small  tree, 
nearly  thornlcss,  with  oval  or  ovate  entire  leaves  (Lessons,  p.  55,  fig.  83)  cot- 
tony beneath  ;  flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  season,  in 
late  spring,  with  leafy  calvx-lobcs,  white  or  palc-rose  petals,  and  stamens  in  a 
single  row ;  the  large  and  hard  fruit  pear-shaped,  or  in  one  variety  apple-shaped, 
fragrant ;  seeds  mucilaginous. 

C.  Jap6nioa,  Japan  Quince  (also  named  Ptrus  Japonica).  Thorny, 
smooth,  widely  branched  shrub,  from  Japan ;  cult,  for  the  large  showy  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  sprin.:;,  earlier  than  the  oval  or  wedgeK>blong  leaves,  on 
side  spurs,  in  great  abundance,  single  or  more  or  less  double,  scarlet-red,  or 
sometimes  with  rose-colored  or  even  almost  white  varieties ;  calyx  with  short 
and  rounded  lobes ;  fruit  green,  very  hard,  resembling  a  small  apple,  but  totally 
uneatable. 

39.  CALTCANTHAGEiE,  CALYCANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  sepals  and  petals 
imbricated  and  indefinite  in  number  and  passing  one  into  the  other, 
stamens  few  or  many  with  anthers  turned  outwards,  all  these  parts 
on  a  hollow  receptacle  or  calyx-cup  in  the  manner'  of  a  roee-bip, 
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enclosing  namerous  pistils  which  ripen  into  akenes.  Cotyledons 
rolled  up  from  one  margin.  Flowers  rather  large,  mostly  aromatic, 
as  is  the  wood  also. 

1.  CALYCANTHUS.  Flowers  livid-purple  or  dull  red,  solitary  in  the  axils  or 
terminating  leafy  branches,  with  loose  bracts  passing  to  colored  lanceolate 
sepals,  and  these  into  similar  thick ish  petal.'t,  which  are  borne  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  closed  calyx-tube:  within  these  are  numerous  short  stamens;  the 
outer  12  or  more  having  anthers  ending  in  a  tip;  the  inner  smaller  and  with 
imperfect  anthers  or  none.  Pistils  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  cup;  ovarr  with  2 
ovules;  styles  slender.  Akenes  oval,  coriaceous,  enclosed  in  the  leathery  hip, 
which  becomes  about  2'  long. 

S.  CHI^ONANTHUS.  Flowers  yellow  and  purplish,  along  naked  shoots,  sessile 
in  axils  of  fallen  leaves.  Bracts  and  sepals  scale-like,  ovate,  purplish  or 
brownish.  Petals  honey-yellow,  or  the  innermost  red.  Stamens  with  an- 
thers only  6. 

1.  CALYCANTHTJS,  CAROLINA  ALLSPICE  or  SWEET-SCENT- 
ED SHRUB.  (Name  from  Greek  for  cup  and  Jlmoer.)  All  wild  in  U.  S., 
and  cult,  espedall^  the  first,  which  has  the  more  fragrant  strawbenr-scented 
blossoms.    Fl.  spnng  and  all  summer. 

C.  fl6ridU8.  Wild  S.  of  Virginia  in  rich  woods :  leaves  soft-downy  be- 
neath, l'-3'  long,  oval  or  oblong. 

C.  Issyig&tUS.  Wild  from  S.  Penn.  S. :  smooth  and  green,  with  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  l'-3'  long,  and  rather  small  flowers  {W  across). 

C.  glatlCUS.  Wild  from  Virginia  S. :  like  the  foregoing,  but  with  mostly 
larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

C.  OCCidentWSy  Western  C.  Cult,  from  California:  smooth,  with 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  slightly  heart-shaped  lai^r  leaves  (.5' -6'  long), 
green  both  sides,  the  upper  surface  roughish ;  the  brick-red  flowers  3'  across, 
scentless ;  akenes  hairy. 

2.  CHIMONANTHUS,  JAPAN  ALLSPICE.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
winter-flower ;  it  flowers  in  the  winter  in  a  mild  temperate  climate. ) 

C.  fragrans.  Shrub  with  long  branches,  which  may  be  trained  like  a 
climber,  smooth  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  rather  small  fragrant  flowers, 
hardy  S.  of  Penn. 

40.  SAXIFBAGACEiE,  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY. 

A  large  family  not  readily  defined  by  any  single  characters ; 
distinguished  generally  from  Rosacese  by  having  albumen  in  the 
seed.s,  ovaries  partly  or  wholly  united,  and  seldom  any  stipules ; 
the  herbs  and  most  of  the  shrubs  of  the  family  have  only  as  many 
or  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  fewer  styles  or  stigmas,  than  there 
are  petaln  or  sepals.  Flowers  mostly  perfect.  —  Besides  the  plants 
described,  there  may  be  met  with  in  choice  conservatories : 

Cun6nia  CIpknsis,  a  small  tree  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
opposite  odd-pinnate  leaves  and  a  large  stipule  between  their  peti- 
oles on  each  side : 

Baitera  rubioIdes,  from  Australia,  a  slender  bushy  shrub,  with 
opposite  leaves  of  3  almost  sessile  narrow  leaflets,  looking  like  6 
simple  leaves  in  a  whorl,  and  pretty  rose-colored  widely  open  flow- 
ers in  their  axils. 

I.  Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves  (includes  plants  which  have  been 
ranked  in  two  or  three  different  families).  None  of  the  following 
have  stipules,  except  Ribes.     Seeds  numerooa* 
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^  1.  Lwvttt  alternate. 

L*  BIBES.  Leaves  palmately  veined  and  lobed  ;  sometimee  with  narrov  stipule* 
united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  with  its  tube  cohering  with  the 
ovary,  and  often  extended  beyond  it,  tlie  5  lobes  usually  colored  like  the 
petals.  Petals  and  stamens  each  6,  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the  former 
small  and  mostly  erect.  Styles  2  or  partly  united  into  one  ;  ovary  1-celled 
with  2  parietal  phiceiitse,  in  fruit  becoming  a  juicy  berry,  crowned  with  the 
shrivelled  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

8.  ITEA.  Leaves  pinnately  veined,  not  lobed.  Flowers  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
nearly  free  from  the  2-celIed  ovary,  6-cleft.  Petals  lanceolate,  much  loiieer 
than  the  cnlyx,  and  inserted  along  with  the  5  stamens  near  its  base,  rod 
slender,  2-celled,  splitting  througli  the  style  and  the  partition. 

\  2.  Leavet  oppotite,    Oalyx-iube  lohoVy  cvhere^tt  icith  tke  top'thaped  w  kemi^erietU 

ovary^  tntt  not  at  all  extetidtd  beyond  u. 

•  Stamens  indrfinitey  20  -  40. 

8.  DECUMARIA.  Flowers  small,  in  a  compound  terminal  cyme.  Calyx  mi- 
nutely 7-10  toothed.  Style  thick.  Petals  7  -  10,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Pod 
small,  top-shnped,  many- ribbed,  bursting  at  the  sides  between  the  ribs. 

4.  PHILADELPHuS.  Flowers  showy,  often  corymbed  or  panicled.  Calyx  with 
4  or  5  valvate  lobes.  Petals  4  or  6,  broad,  convolute  in  the  bud.  '  Styles 
8-5,  usually  somewhat  united  below.  Ovary  3-5-celled,  becoming  a  pod, 
which  splits  at  length  into  as  many  pieces. 

•  •  Stamens  only  ttrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  8  or  10. 

6.  DEUTZIA.  Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  more  or  less  panicled,  showv. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  6.  Petals  5,  valvate  with  the  edges  turned  inwards. 
Filaments  flat,  the  6  alternate  ones  longer,  commonly  with  a  tooth  or  fork  on 
each  side  next  the  top.     Styles  3-5,  stetider.     Pod  3-  5-celled. 

6.  HYDRANGEA.    Flowers  in*cyrae<t,  commonly  of  two  sorts,  the  marginal  ones 

(or  in  high-cultivatfd  plants  almost  all)  enlarged  and  neutral,  consisting  of 
corolla-like  calyx  only  (Lessonf>,  p.  84,  fig.  167) :  the  others  i^rfect,  with  a 
4-5-toothed  calyx,  as  many  ftmall  petals  valvate  in  the  bud,  and  twice  as 
many  stamens  with  slender  filaments.  Style  2-6,  diverging.  Ovary  2-5- 
celled,  becoming  a  small  pod  which  opens  at  the  top  between  the  styles. 

II.    Herbs,  forming  the  Saxifrage  Family  proper.     Stipules 
none  or  confluent  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.    Seeds  usually  many. 

•  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  them^  usually  5,  and  a  cluster  of 

yUtnd-tipped  sterile  klamtnU  be/ore  each  petal:  stigmas  mostly  ijdirecthfover 
as  many  parietal  piacentcs. 

7.  PARNASSIA.    Flower  solitary,  terminating  a  ecape-like  stem ;  The  leaves 

mostly  from  the  root,  rounded,  smooth,  and  entire.  Calvx  free  from  the 
ovar\',  of  5  sepals.  Petals  5,  veiny,  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Styles  none. 
Pod  1-ceIIed,  many-seeded. 

•  •  Stamens  only  as  many  as  the  petals,  A  or  6:  no  sterile  JUaments :  styles  2  aitd 

alternate  leith  the  plactntm  or  partition, 

8.  HEUCHERA.    Flowers  small,  in  a  long  panicle,  mostly  on  a  scape.     Calyx 

bell-shaped,  the  tube  cohering  below  with  the  1-celled' ovary,  and  continued 
beyond  it,  above  5-cIeil,  and  bearing  5  small  spatulate  erect  petals  at 
the  sinuses.  Styles  slender.  Pod  1-ceIIed,  2-beaked  at  the  apex,  opening 
between  the  beaks. 

9.  BOYKINIA.     Flowers   in   a  corymb-like  cyme.     Calyx  6-lobed,  the  tube 

cohering  with  the  2-celled  ovary.  Petals  6,  convolute  in  the  bud,  deciduous. 
Styles  2,  short.    Pod  2-celled,  opening  between  the  two  beaks. 

•  •  •  Stamens  twice  the  number  of  the  pHah  or  the  lobes  of  the  cafyx^  mostiy  10} 

pod  commonly  2'lobed,  beaked,  or  2,  rarely  3-4,  nearly  separate  pods. 

+-  Petals  entire,  mostly  6. 

10.  SAXIFRAGA.    Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicles,  or  rarely  eolitarv,  perfect. 

Leaves  simple  or  palmately  cut.  Petals  imbricated  in*^  the  bucl.  Pod  2- 
celled  below^  or-2  (rarely  more)  separate  pistils  and  pods,  many-seeded. 

11.  ASTILBE.    Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes  collected  in  an  ample  compound 

panicle,  sometimes  polygamous  or  dioecious.    Leaves  ample,  decompound. 
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Petals  small,  spatulate  or  linear.  Little  pods  2  or  8,  nearly  separate,  opening 
down  the  inner  suture,  several-seeded. 
12.  TIARELLA.  Flowers  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  colored  (white),  6-parted,  and 
in  the  sinuse*  bearing  6  very  narrow  slen(fer-clftwed  petals.  Filaments  and 
8Ule«  long  and  slender.  Ovarv  1-celled,  with  several  ovules  towards  the  base 
or  the  2  parietal  placentee,  2-beaked ;  one  of  the  beaks  or  carpels  growing 
much  more  than  the  other  and  mtiking  the  larger  part  of  the  lance-shaped 
membranaoeous  pod,  which  is  few-seeded  towards  the  bottom. 

1-  *-  PttaU  6,  pmmUiJidf  very  dtUcate. 

la.  MITELLA.  Flowers  in  a  simple  mceme  or  spike,  small.  Petals  colored  like 
the  »hort  open  calyx  (white  or  green).  Stamens  short.  Stvles  2,  very  short. 
Ovary  and  pod  globular,  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  placentae  at  the  base,  many- 
seeded,  openuig  across  the  top. 

■«-  *-  -^  PekUs  none. 

14.  CHBYSOSPLENIUM.  Flowers  yellowish-green,  solitary  or  in  a  leafv  cyme. 
Calyx-tube  coherent  with  the  ovary,  the  tube  or  expanded  border  with  4  or 
6  blunt  lobes.  Stamens  8  or  10,  very  short.  Styles  2,  short,  recurved.  Pod 
obcordate,  thin,  its  notched  summit  rising  above  the  calyx-tube,  1-oelled 
with  2  parietal  placeuts,  several -many-seeded. 

1.  BIBE8,  CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY.  (An  Arabic  name)  Leaves 
plaited  in  the  bud,  except  the  last  species,  often  clustered  in.  the  axils  of 
those  of  previous  season.    Fl.  spring.    Fruit  mostly  eateble. 

§  1.  Gooseberry.  Stems  commonfv  with  1  or  2  thorns  below  the  leafittalks  or 
the  clusters  of  leaves^  often  witk  numerous  scattered  prickles  besides,  these 
sometimes  on  the  berry  also. 

*  Cultivated  species. 

R.  specibsum,  Showy  Flowering-Gooseberry,  of  California:  cnlt. 
for  ornament,  especially  in  England,  likely  to  succeed  in  Southern  Middle 
States,  is  trained  like  a  climber ;  has  small  and  shining  leaves,  1-3  very  hand- 
some flowers  on  a  hanging  peduncle,  the  short-tubular  calyx,  petals,  and  long- 
projecting  stamens  deep  rcd,  so  that  the  blossom  resembles  that  of  a  Fuchsia ; 
oerry  prickly,  few-seeded. 

B.  Grossul^ia,  Garden  or  English  Gooseberry.  Cult,  from  Eu. 
for  the  well-kno'wn  fruit ;  thoniy  and  prickly,  with  small  obtusely  3  -  .5-lobed 
leaves,  green  flowers  1  -  3  on  short  pedicels,  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  large  berry. 

«  ♦  Native  species  [chiefly  N.  {f  W.)y  passing  under  the  general  name  q^  Wild 
Gooseberry,  with  greenish  or  dull-purplish  blossoms,  only  1-3  on  each 
peduncle, 

B.  hirt^llttm,  the  commonest  E.,  is  seldom  downy,  with  very  short  thorns 
or  none,  yery  short  peduncles,  stamens  and  2-cleft  style  scarcely  longer  than 
the  bell-shapied  calyx  ;  and  the  smooth  berry  purple,  small,  and  sweet 

B.  rotUIldif61iuiIl,  commoner  W.,  is  often  downy-leaved ;  peduncles 
slender,  the  slender  sumens  and  2-parted  style  longer  than  the  narrow  calyx ; 
berry  smooth. 

B.  Cynbflbatiy  of  rocky  woods  N.,  is  downy-leaved,  with  slender  pedun- 
cles, stamens  and  undivided  style  not  exceeding  the  broad  calyx,  and  lai^ 
berry  usually  prickly. 

•  ♦  ♦  Native  species  with  the  prickly  stems  of  a  Gooseberry,  but  unth  a  raceme  of 

flowers  like  those  of  a  Currant. 

B.  laoti8tre»  Lake  or  Swamp  G.  Cold  boga  and  wet  woods  N. :  k>w, 
with  3  -  5-parted  leaves,  their  lobes  deeply  cut,  very  small  flowers  with  broad 
and  flat  calyx,  short  stamens  and  style,  and  small  bristly  berries  of  unpleasant 
flavor. 

§  2.   Currant.    No  thorns  nor  prickles,  and  the  flowers  numerous  in  the  racemes, 

•  Wild,  or  cultivated  for  the  fruit :  flowers  greenish  or  whitish. 

•*-  Leaves  without  resinous  dots :  calyx  flat  and  open  :  berries  red  (or  white). 

B.  proatr&tUXDy  Fetid  C.  Cold  woods  N. ;  with  reclining  stems,  deeply 
h•ar^saapcd  and  acutely  5  -  7-lobed  leaves,  erect  racemes,  pedicels  and  p^e-red 
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berries  glandtilar-bristlj ;  these  and  the  braised  herbage  exhale  an  unpleasant, 
skuhk-Iikc  odor. 

R.  rtlbrum,  Red  C.  Cult  from  En.,  also  wild  on  our  northern  borders ; 
with  straggling  or  reclining  stems,  somewhat  heart-shaped  moderately  3-5- 
lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  roundish,  and  drooping  racemes  from  lateral  bads  dis- 
tinct from  the  leaf-buds  ;  edible  berries  red,  or  a  white  variety. 

■»-  ■»-  Leaves  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots :  floieers  larger^  with  obiong4)eU'Shaped 
calif X :  berries  larger,  black,  aromatic  and  spicy,  glandular-dotted. 

H.  fldridom,  Wild  Black  C.  Woods  N  :  leaves  slightly  heart-shaped, 
sharply  3-5-lobed  and  doubly  serrate;  racemes  droopinp,  downy,  bearing 
many  whitish  flowers,  with  conspicuous  bracts  longer  than  tne  pedicels. 

R.  nigrum,  Garden  Black  C.  Cult.  fVom  £u. :  like  the  preceding, 
bat  has  greener  and  fewer  flowers  in  the  raceme,  minute  bracts,  and  a  shorter 
calyx. 

•  ♦  Cultivated  for  ornament  from  far  W.  •  the  flowers  htghig  colored. 

R.  Banguineum,  Rbd-fl.  C,  fh)m  Oregon  and  California :  glandular 
and  somewhat  clammy,  with  3  -  5-lobed  leaves  whitish-downv  beneath,  nodding 
racemes  of  rose-red  flowers,  the  calyx-tube  oblong-bell-shapeu,  the  berries  gland- 
ular and  insipid. 

R.  aiireum,  Golden,  Buffalo,  or  Missouri  C.  :  from  W.  Missouri 
to  Oregon  ;  abundanUy  cult,  for  its  spicy-scented  bright-yellow  flowers  in  early 
spring;  smooth,  with  rounded  d-lobed  and  cut-toothed  leaves  (which  arc  rolled 
up  in  the  bud),  short  racemes  with  leafy  bracts,  and  tube  of  the  yellow  cal)'X 
very  much  longer  than  the  spreading  lobes  ;  the  berries  blackish,  insipid. 

2.  ITEA.    (Greek  name  of  Willow,  applied  to  something  widely  different) 

I.  Virginica,  a  tall  shrub,  in  low  pine-barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  smooth, 
with  oblong  minutely  serrate  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers,  in 
early  summer. 

8.  DECTJMARIA.  (Name  probably  meaning  that  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  in  tens,  which  is  only  occasionally  the  case.) 

D.  b4rbara.  Along  streams  S. :  a  tall,  mostly  smooth  shrnb,  with  long 
branches  disposed  to  climb,  ovate  or  oblong  shining  leaves,  and  a  compound 
terminal  cyme  of  small  white  odorous  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

4.  FHIIiAD]^£.PHnS,  MOCK-ORANGE,  SYRINGA  (which  is  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Lilac.  The^^eneric  name  is  an  ancient  one,  afterwards 
applied  to  these  shrubs  for  no  particular  reason).  Ornamental  shrubs;  na- 
tives of  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  Japan,  &c. ;  tibe  species  mixed  or 
much  varied  in  cultivation.    The  following  are  the  principal  types. 

P.  coron^urius,  Comhon  Mock-Oranob.  Cult,  probably  from  Japan. 
Shrub  with  erect  branches,  smoothish  oblong-ovate  leaves  having  the  taste  and 
smell  of  cucumbers,  and  crowded  clusters  of  handsome  and  odorous  cream-white 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

P.  latif61iU8,  Broad-leaved  M.  Cult,  unknown  wild,  has  the  erect 
stems  of  the  first,  is  robust,  6^^  -  12<'  high,  with  the  ovate  and  toothed  5-ribbed 
leaves  hairy  beneath,  and  large  pure-white  and  nearly  scentless  flowers  clus- 
tered, in  early  summer. 

P.  iilod6ru8,  Scentless  M.  Wild  in  upper  districts  S. :  shrub  smooth, 
with  spreading  slender  branches,  mostly  entire  ovate-oblong  leaves,  rather  small 
flowers  scattered  at  the  end  of  the  diverging  branchlets,  and  calyx-lobes  not 
longer  than  the  ovary. 

P.  grandifl6rus,  Lahob-fl.  M.  Wild  along  streams  flnom  Virginia  S-, 
and  planted  in  several  varieties :  tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving  tHiinches,  ovate 
and  pointed  usually  toothed  smoothish  or  slightly  downy  leaves,  and  very  laige 
pure-white  scentless  flowers,  in  earlv  summer,  either  single  or  in  loose  clusters 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  •lender'pointed  calyx-lobes  much  longer  iban  the 
•vary. 
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F.  Gk>rdonitotl8,  cult,  ftom  Oregon,  is  seemingly  a  variety  of  the  last, 
very  tall,  and  the  large  flowers  appearing  at  midsummer. 

P.  hijrBtltllBy  Hairy  M.  Wild  in  N.  Car.  and  Tenn.,  sparingly  cult. : 
slender,  with  recurving  branches,  the  small  ovate  and  acute  sharply -toothed 
leaves  hairy,  and  beneath  even  hoary ;  the  small  white  flowers  solitary  or 
2-3  together  at  the  end  of  short  raceniose  side  branchlets. 

6.  DEUTZIA.  ( Named  for  one  Deuiz^  an  amateur  botanist  of  Amsterdam. ) 
Fine  flowering  shrubs  of  Japan  and  China,  with  numerous  panicles  of  white 
blossoms,  in  late  spring  and  early  summer ;  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  the 
calyx,  &c.  beset  with  minute  starry  clusters  of  hairs  or  scurf. 

D.  gracilis,  the  smallest  species,  is  2°  high,  with  lance-ovnte  sharply  ser- 
rate leaves  bright  green  and  smooth,  and  rather  small  snow-white  flowers,  earlier 
than  the  rest,  often  forced  in  greenhouses ;  filaments  forked  at  the  top. 

D.  cren^ta.  Commonly  planted ;  a  tall  shrub,  rough  with  the  fine  pube- 
scence, with  pale  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  minutely  crenate-serrate  leaves,  and 
rather  dull  white  blossoms  in  summer ;  the  filaments  broadest  upwards  and 
with  a  blunt  lobe  on  each  side  just  below  the  anther.  This  is  generally  cult. 
under  the  name  of  the  next,  viz. 

D.  BC&bra,  with  more  rugose  and  rougher  finely  sharp-serrate  leaves,  and 
entire  taper-pointed  filaments  :  seldom  cult.  here. 

6.  HYDRANGEA.  (Name  of  two  Greek  words  meaning  water  ami  vom; 
the  application  obscure.)    Fl.  summer. 

*  CuUivaJted  from  China  and  Japan :  hon»e-plants  N.,  turned  out  fir  summer, 

H.  Horttosia,  Common  Hydravoba,  is  very  smooth,  with  large  and 
oval,  coarsely  toothed,  bright-green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  nearly 
ail  neutral  and  enlai^ged,  blue,  purple,  pink,  or  white. 

«  «  Wifd  species^  on  shadif  hanks  of  rivers,  ffc,  but  often  planted  for  ornament, 
StyUs  motily  only  2  :  flowers  white,  die  sterile  enlarged  ones  turning  green- 
ishor  purplish  with  age,  persistent. 

H.  quercif61ia,  Oak-leaved  H.  Stout  shrub  3°  -  6°  high,  very  leafV, 
downy,  with  oval  5-lobed  large  leaves,  and  cymes  clustered  in  oblong  panicle, 
with  numerous  sterile  flowers.    Wild  from  Georgia  S.,  hardy  N.  in  cult. 

H.  radi4ta,  called  more  fittingly  H.  NfvEA,  having  the  ovate  or  some- 
what heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  very  white-woolly  beneath,  but  smooth  and 
green  above ;  the  flat  cyme  with  a  few  enlarged  sterile  flowers  round  the  mar- 
gin.    Wild  S.  of  Virginia. 

H.  arbor^cens.  wild  from  Penn.  and  HI.  S.,  rarely  planted,  is  smooth, 
with  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped  serrate  pointed  leaves  green  both  sides,  the 
flat  cyme  often  without  any  enlarged  sterile  flowers,  but  sometimes  with  a  full 
row  round  the  margin. 

7.  PAENASSIA,  6RASS-0F-PARNASSUS.  Wild  on  wet  banks; 
the  large  white  flower  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn.     71 

P.  Carolinitoa,  the  only  common  species,  both  N.  &  S.,  has  the  scaf)e  or 
stem  l<*-2®  high,  bearing  one  clasping  leaf  low  down,  and  terminated  with  a 
flower  over  1'  broad,  the  many-veined  petals  sessile,  with  3  stout  small  sterile 
filaments  before  each. 

P.  pallistrifl,  scarce  on  northern  borders,  is  small  throughout,  with  several 
slender  filaments  before  each  few-veined  petal. 

P.  asarifdlia,  along  the  Allcghanies  S.,  has  rather  kidner-shaped  leaves, 
and  petals  narrowed  at  base  into  a  short  claw ;  otherwise  like  the  first. 

8.  HEI7CHEBA,  ALUM-ROOT,  the  rootstock  being  astringent.  (Named 
for  a  German  liotanist,  Heucher.)  Wild  plants  of  rocky  woods,  chiefly  W. 
and  S.  along  the  middle  country ;  the  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped  and  more 
or  less  lobed  or  cut,  mostly  (Vom  the  rootstock,  often  one  or  two  on  the  tall 
stalk  of  the  panicle.    Flowers  mostly  greenish,  in  summer.     ^ 
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*  Flowers  very  small :  stamau  and  styles  protruding, 

H.  Americtoa,  Commox  A. :  the  only  one  N.  and  E.  of  Penn.,  has 
scapes  and  loose  panicle  (2^-3^  high)  clammy-glandular  and  often  hairy, 
leaves  with  rounded  lobes,  and  greenish  Howers  in  early  summer. 

H.  villbsa,  from  Maryland  and  Kentucky  S.  along  the  upper  country,  is 
lower,  beset  with  soft  often  rusty  hairs,  has  deeper-lobcd  leaves,  and  very  small 
white  or  whitish  ilowers,  later  in  summer. 

»  «  Flowers  larger  {the  calyx  fullu  4'  long),  in  a  narrovoer  panicle,  greenish,  with 
stamens  little  i/at  all  protruding :  l«ives  round  and  slightly  5  -  9-lobed. 

H.  hispida.  Mountains  of  Virginia  and  N.  W.  Tall  (scape  2^-4^ 
high),  usually  with  spreading  hairs  ;  stamens  a  little  protruding. 

H.  pubdscens.  From  S.  Penn.  S.  Scapes  (l®-3°  higli)  and  petioles 
roughish-glandular  rather  than  pubescent ;  stamens  shorter  tlmn  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx. 

9.  BOYKf  NIA.     (Named  for  the  late  Dr.  Boykin,  of  Georgia.)     y^ 

IB.  aoonitif61ia,  occnrs  only  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S. : 
stem  clammy-glandular,  bearinj^  3  or  4  alternate  palmately  5  -  7-cleft  and  cut 
leaves  and  a  cyme  of  rather  small  white  flowers,  in  summer.  There  ia  one  very 
like  it  in  Oregon  and  California. 

10.  SAXI^RAGA,  SAXIFRAGE.  (Latin  name,  means  rock-ifreaker ; 
many  species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.)  Besides  the  following,  there  are 
a  number  of  rare  or  local  wild  species. 

*  Wild  species,  with  leaves  all  clustered  at  tlie  perennial  root,  the  naked  scape 

clammy  above  and  bearing  many  small  flowers  in  a  panicle  or  cyme,  the  two 
ovaries  united  barely  at  the  base,  making  al  length  a  pair  of  nearly  separate 
divergent  pods. 

8.  Virginitosis,  Early  S.  On  rocks  and  moist  banks ;  with  obovate 
or  wedge-spatulate  thickish  more  or  less  toothed  leaves  in  an  open  cluster,  scape 
3'  -  9'  high,  bearing  in  early  spring  white  flowers  in  a  dense  cluster,  which 
at  length  opens  into  a  loose  panicled  cyme ;  calyx  not  half  the  length  of  the 
petals  ;  pods  turning  purple. 

8.  Penn8ylv4nica,  Swamv  S.  In  low  wet  ground  N. ;  w^ith  lance- 
oblong  or  oblanccolate  obtuse  leaves  (4' -8'  long)  obscurely  toothed  and  nar- 
rowed into  a  very  short  broad  petiole,  scape  1^-2^  high»  bearing  small 
greenish  flowers  in  an  oblong  cluster,  opening  with  age  into  a  looser  panicle  (in 
spring) ;  the  rcflexed  lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  lanoe-linear  petals. 

8.  er6sa,  Lettuce  S.  Cold  brooks,  from  Penn.  S.  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  the  lance-oblong  obtuse  leaves  (8'- 12'  long)  sharply  erosely  toothed ; 
scape  1^-3^  high,  bearing  a  loose  panicle  of  slender-pedioelled  small  white 
flowers  (in  summer) ;  with  reflexcd  sepals  as  long  as  the  oval  petals,  and  club- 
shaped  hlaments. 

♦  «  Exotic  species,  cult,  for  ornament:  leaves  ail  clustered  at  the  perennial r^: 

ovaries  2,  or  sometimes  3-4,  almost  separate,  becoming  as  many  nearly  dis- 
tinct pods. 

.  8.  crassifblia,  Thick-leated  S.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  smooth,  with 
fleshy  and  creeping  or  prostrate  rootstocks,  sending  up  thick  roundish-obovate 
nearly  evergreen  leaves,  6'  -  9'  long,  and  scapes  baring  an  ample  at  first  com- 
pact cyme  of  Jai^  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  in  early  spring. 

8.  sarmenrosa,  Beefsteak  S.,  also  called  Strawbbrrt  Gbranium. 
Cult,  from  China  and  Japan  as  a  hotuie-plant,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  rather  baiiy, 
with  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  and  doubly  tootlied  leaves  of  fleshy 
texture,  purple  underneath,  green-veined  or  mottled  with  white  above,  on  shaggr 
petioles,  from  their  axils  sending  off  slender  strawberry-like  runners,  by  which 
the  plant  is  multinlicd,  and  scapes  bearing  a  light  very  open  panicle  of  irregular 
flowers,  with  3  or  the  petals  small  rose-pink  and  yellow-spotted,  and  2  tquch 
longer  and  nearly  white  ones  lanceolate  and  hanging. 
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11.  ASTIIfBE.  (Name  means  notthinin^.)  Also  called  HoTsix,  after  a 
Japanese  botanist.    Fl.  summer.     21 

A.  dec&ndra.  Kich  woods  alon^  the  AUcghanics  from  Virginia  S. :  a  tall, 
rather  pulicsccnt  herb,  3°-  5°  high,  miitating  Spiriea  Aruncus  (p.  121)  in  ap- 
pCiirance,  but  coarser ;  leaflets  of  the  decompound  leaves  mostly  heart-shaped, 
cut  toothed  {2'  -4'  long)  ;  flovvcri  greenish-white,  with  inconspicuous  petals. 

A.  Jap6nica,  or  Uotkia  Japo:«ica.  Cult  from  Japan  for  ornament: 
only  1*^-2*'  hi^l^t  ^'»th  leaflets  of  the  thrice-tcrnate  leaves  lance-ovate  or  oblong, 
an  J  crowded  white  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 

12.  TIAKBLLA,  FALSE  MITREWORT.  (Diminutive  of  tiara,  a  tur- 
ban ;  name  not  very  appropriate.)     ^ 

T.  COrdif61ia,  our  only  species,  in  rocky  woods,  especially  N. :  a  low  and 
hairy  herb,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shai>cd, 
sharply  lobed  and  toothed  ;  flowers  in  a  short  raceme  on  a  leafless  scape,  bright 
white,  in  spring. 

13.  MIT:6LLA,  MITREWORT,  BISHOFS-CAP.  (Name  means  a  /A- 
tU  mitre,  from  the  shape  of  the  2-cleft  ovary  andO''oung  pod. )  Delicate  plants 
of  moist  woods,  especially  N.,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners  or  root- 
stocks  :  fl.  lute  spring  and  early  summer.     ^ 

M.  diph^lla.  Common  or  Two-leaved  M.  Hairy,  with  rounded  heart- 
shaped  and  somewhat  3  -  5-Iobed  root-leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  a  pair  of 
opfx>site  nearly  sessile  leaves  on  the  scape  below  the  slender  raceinc  of  many 
white  flowers. 

M.  nilda,  Naked-stalked  M.  Mossy  woods  N. :  a  delicate  little  plant, 
with  roundish  kidney-shnpe^l  doubly  crenate  leaves,  and  leafless  scape  (4'  -  6* 
high)  bearing  a  few  greenish  blossoms. 

14.  CHRYSOSPLilNIUM,  GOLDEN  SAXIFRAGE.  (Name  in 
Greek  means  «7o/(fcn  sp/een.)     Fl.  spring.     % 

C.  Americtoum,  our  only  species,  in  springs  or  shady  wet  places  N. : 
a  low  and  delicate  smooth  herb,  with  spix^ading  repeatedly  forked  stems,  tender 
succulent  small  leaves,  which  are  rounuish,  obscurely  crenatc-lobed,  and  mainly 
opposite ;  the  inconspicuous  greenish  flowers  nearly  sessile  in  the  forks. 

41.  CRASSULACEJE,  ORPINE  FAMILY. 

Succulent  plants,  differing  from  the  Saxifrage  Family  mainly  in 
the  complete  symmetry  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils  equal  in  number,  or  the  stamens  of  just  double  the  num- 
ber ;  the  pistils  all  separate  and  forming  as  many  (mostly  many- 
seeded)  little  pods,  except  in  Penthorum,  where  they  are  united 
tojjetlier.  (Lessons,  p.  86,  fig.  168-171.)  Penthorum,  which  is 
not  succulent,  is  just  intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  fore- 
going. Several  are  monopetalous,  i.  e.  have  their  petals  united 
below  into  a  cup  or  tube. 

^  1.   Leav€$  not  at  all  fitahy^  but  thin  and  membranaceous :  the  6  avarie$  tmiiedinio 
one  b-homed  6-celied  pod:  no  scaks  behind  the  ovaries. 

1.  PENTHORUM.  Sepals  6.  Petals  6,  small,  or  usually  none.  Stamens  10. 
Pod  opening  by  the  frtlling  away  of  the  5  beaks,  many-seeded.  Rarely  the 
parts  are  in  .sixes  or  sevens. 

4  2.  Leaves  thickened  and  succulent :  ovaries  separate,  a  mimiie  scale  behind  each, 

«  PelfiU  separate :  sepals  nearly  so  or  united  at  the  base. 

a.  SEMPERVI VUM.  Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  0  - 12  or  even  more,  and 
Btamens  twice  as  many.  Plants  usually  multiplying  by  leafv  offsets,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  crowded  in  close  tufts  like  rosettes. 
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8.    SEDUM.    Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  4  or  6;  tfae  stamens  twice  as  nanj, 

the  alternate  ones  commonly  adhering  to  tfae  base  of  each  petal. 
4.    TlLLiEA.     Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  few-seeded  pistils  8  or  4.    Veiy  small 

annuals,  with  axillary  flowers. 
6.    CRASSULA.    Sepals  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  and  many-seeded 

pistils  6.    Perennial  herbs  or  fleshy-shrubby  plants,  with  flowers  in  cymes 

or  clusters. 

•  *  Pttali  nmUd  by  their  edges  below^  and  bearing  (he  iUtment. 

•I-  Calyx  h'clefX  or  b-parted :  p'uUU  5. 

6.  ROCHRA.     Corolla  salver-form,  longer  than  the  calyx.    Stamens  6. 

7.  COTYLEDON.    Corolla  urn-shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  sometimes 

6-angled.    Stamens  10. 

•»>  1-  Qilyx  and  corolla  both  44obed  at  $ummit :  jnttils  4. 

8.  BRY  OPH  YLLUM.    Calyx  inflated :  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  at  lensth  projecting 

and  spreading.    Stamens  8,  projecting.    Leaves  opposite,  petioied,  simple  or 
odd-pinnate,  crenate. 

1.  PENTHOBUM,  DITCH  STONE -CROP.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
apparently  alluding  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  fives.)     ^ 

P.  Sedoldes.  Wet  places,  especially  by  roadsides :  a  homely  weed,  about 
F  high,  with  alternate  lanceolate  and  serrate  leaves,  and  yellowish-green  incon- 
spicuous flowers  loosely  spiked  on  one  side  of  the  branches  of  an  open  cyme,  all 
summer  and  autumn. 

2.  SBMPBBVlVUM,  HOUSELEEK.     {Latin  far  Uve-for^ever.)     % 

8.  teotdruniy  Common  or  Roof  Houseleek,  the  plant  in  Europe 
usually  ^wn  upon  roofs  of  houses :  propagatuig  abundantly  by  ofisets  on 
short  and  thick  runners ;  leaves  of  the  aense  clusters  oval  or  obovate,  smooth 
except  the  margins,  mucronate ;  those  on  the  flowering  stems  scattered,  oblong, 
clammy-pubescent,  as  well  as  the  clustered  purplish  or  greenish  flowers ;  sepals, 
petals, *and  pods  mostly  12.  Cult  in  country  gardens,  and  on  walls,  roofs,  &c: 
rarely  flowering,  in  summer. 

8.  S^DIJM,  STONE-CROP,  ORPINE.  (Old  name,  from  sedeo,  to  sit, 
i.  e.  upon  rocks,  walls,  &c.,  upon  which  these  plants  often  flourish,  with  little 
or  no  soil.)  The  following  are  all  smooth  perennials,  and  hardy  N.  except 
the  flrst  species. 

§  1 .   Leaves  flat  and  broad,  oblong,  obovate,  or  rounded, 

»  The  lower  ones  at  least  lohorled  in  threes. 

8.  Siebdldiiy  Siebold's  S.  Cult,  from  Japan,  mostly  in  pots;  with 
slender  and  weak  or  spreading  stems,  glaucous  and  mostly  reddish-tinged  round 
and  often  concave  leaves  (1'  or  less  long),  with  a  wedge-shaped  base  and  wavy- 
toothed  margin,  all  in  whorls  up  to  the  cyme  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  which  all 
have  their  parts  in  fives. 

8.  tern&tum.  Three-leaved  S.  Wild  in  rocky  woods  from  Pcnn.  S. 
&  "W.,  and  common  in  gardens ;  with  spreading  stems  creeping  at  base  and 
rising  8'  -  6'  when  they  blossom  ;  the  lower  leaves  wedge-obovate  and  whorled ; 
the  upper  oblong  and  mostly  scattered,  about  V  long ;  flowers  white,  tibe  first 
or  central  one  with  parts  generally  in  fives,  the'others  sessile  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  usually  3  spreading  branches  and  mostly  with  their  parts  in  fours ; 
in  late  spring. 

♦  ♦  All  or  most  of  the  leaves  aftemate :  flowers  in  a  corymb-lihe  terminal  cyme, 
purple  or  purjUish,  in  summer,  all  with  their  parts  in  fives. 

S.  Tel^phium,  Garden  Orpine  or  Live-for-ever.  Cult,  from  En. 
iu  old  country  gardens :  erect,  about  2°  high,  with  oval  and  mostly  wavy- 
toothed  pale  and  thick  leaves,  small  and  dull-colored  flowers  in  a  compound 
cyme,  and  short-pointed  pods. 

8.  telephioldes,  Wild  O.  or  L.  Dry  rocks  on  mountains,  chiefly  along 
^the  Alleghanies  ;  6'  -  12'  hi^h,  vei-y  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  flowo^j  and 
pods  tapering  into  a  slender  style. 
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S  2.  Lfaim  wocrmw  and  thick,  bardyjlattish  or  terete :  Um  or  creeping  ptavte, 

8.  iusre.  Mossy  8.,  or  Wall-Peppkr.  Cult,  from  £u.,  for  edgings  and 
rock-work,  mnning  wild  in  some  places  :  a  moss-like  little  plant,  forming  mats 
on  the  ground,  yellowish-green,  with  very  succulent  and  thick  ovate  small  and 
crowdtxl  leaves, 'and  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  their  parts  in  fives. 

S.  pulchdUum,  Beautiful  S.  Wild  S.  W!  on  rocks ;  also  cult,  in 
gardens,  &c. ;  spreading  and  rooting  stems  4'- 12'  long ;  leaves  crowded,  terete, 
nnear-thread-shaped ;  flowers  rose-purple,  crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  4 
or  h  spreading  branches  of  the  cyme,  their  parts  mostly  in  fours,  while  those  of 
the  central  or  earliest  flower  are  in  fives  :  in  summer. 

8.  cftmeum,  yarieg^tum.  Cult,  of  late  for  borders,  &c.,  of  nnknown 
origin ;  has  creeping  stems,  and  the  small  leaves  mostly  opposite,  sometimes  in 
threes,  linear,  flattisn,  acute,  very  pale  green,  and  white-eaged  :  flowers  not  yet 


4.  THiUBA..    (Named  for  an  Italian  botanist,  ri/Zt.)    F1.  all  snmmer.    Q 

T.  simplex,  is  a  minute  plant  of  muddy  river-banks  along  the  coast, 
spreading  and  rooting,  only  l'~2'  high,  with  linear-oblong  opposite  leaves,  and 
solitary  inconspicuous  white  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils. 

6.  CBA8SULA*    (So  named  from  the  incrassated  leaves.)    House-phuits, 
occasionally  cult,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     y. 

C.  arbor^scens.  Fleshy  shrub,  with  glaucous  roundish-obovate  leaves 
(S'  long)  tapering  to  a  narrow  base,  and  dotted  on  the  upper  face ;  the  flowers 
rather  Targe  and  ro8eK»lored. 

C.  Uustea,  has  greener  and  narrower-obovate  leaves,  connate  at  the  base  in 
pairs,  and  a  panicle  of  smaller  white  flowers. 

C.  falc^ta,  has  slightly  woody  stems,  oblong  and  i^ther  falcate  or  curved 
leaves  connate  at  base,  3'  -  4'  long,  powderv-glaucous,  and  a  compound  cyme  of 
many  red  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals  with  erect  claws  partly  united  be- 
low, and  spreading  abruptly  above ;  so  that  the  plant  has  been  placed  under 
the  next  genus,  and  named  Kocuea  falcata. 

6.  HdCH£A.     (Named  for  a  Swiss  physician,  Laroche.)     Half-shrubby 
succulent  house-plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ^ 

H.  COCCineS.  Stems  1^-2^  high,  thicklv  beset  with  the  oblong-ovate 
(1'  long)  leaves  up  to  the  terminal  and  umbel-fike  sessile  cluster  of  handsome 
flowers ;  tube  of  the  scarlet-red  corolla  1 '  long. 

7.  COTYLiiDOK.    (From  Greek  word  for  a  shallow  cup.)    House-plants, 
not  common.  ,  y, 

C,  orbicul&ta.  Half-shrubby  succulent  plant,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  opposite  white-powdery  or  glaucous  weoge-obovato  leaves  (2^-4'  lun.'r), 
and  a  cluster  of  showy  red  flowers  (nearly  V  long)  raised  on  a  slender  naked 
petiole,  the  cylindraceous  tiibo  of  the  corolla  longer  thon  tho  recurved  lobes. 

C.  (or  Echevdria)  COCCinea,  from  Mexico,  is  shrubby  at  base,  with 
the  wcdge-obuvate  acute  leaves  in  rosettes,  and  alternate  and  scattered  on  the 
flowerincf  stems ;  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike,  the  5 -parted  corolla  not  longer  than 
the  spreading  calyx,  5-angled  at  base,  red  outside,  yellow  within. 

8.  BBYOFH ^UjUM.     (Name  of  Greek  words  for  sprout  or  bud  and 
leaf.)     % 

B.  calyclnum.  A  scajK^ely  shrubby  succulent  plant,  originally  fVom 
tropical  Africa,  cult,  in  houses,  &c.,  with  opposite  petiolca  leaves,  3  or  5  pinnate 
leaflets,  or  the  upper  of  single  leaflets,  and  an  open  panicle  of  large  anu  rather 
handsome  han^mg  green  flowers  tinged  with  purple  :  the  calyx  is  oblon.'j  and 
bladdery ;  out  of  it  the  tubular  corolla  at  length  projects,  and  has  4  slightly 
spreading  acute  lobes ;  the  leaflets  oval,  2-3  inches  long,  crenatc ;  when  laid  on 
tne  soil,  or  kept  in  a  moist  place,  they  root  and  bud  at  the  notches,  and  pro- 
duce little  plants.    The  name  refers  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant  in  this  way. 
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42.  HAMAMELACEiB,  WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  deciduous  stipules, 
small  flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  little  clusters,  the  calyx  united 
below  with  the  base  of  the  2-styled  ovary,  which  forms  a  hard  or 
woody  2-celled  and  2-beaked  pod,  opening  at  the  suniniiL  Sta- 
mens and  petals  when  present  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Three  wild 
plants  of  the  country,  belonging  to  as  many  genera. 

\  1.   Shrubs,  tnth  ptrftct  or  merely  polygamous  fiowert,  a  regular  calyx^  and  a  un^ 
ovule,  becoming  a  bong  seeOf  smtpendea/rom  the  top  of  each  ceiL 

1.  HAMAMKLIS.  Flowers  in  stnall  clu!>ters  in  the  axils  of  ttie  leaves,  expanding 
late  in  autumn,  ripening  the  seeds  late  the  next  summer.  Calyx  4-parted. 
Petals  4,  strap-shaped.  Stamens  8,  very  short ;  the  4  alternate  with  tlie  pet- 
als bearing  anthers,  the  4  opposite  them  imperfect  and  scale-like  Styles 
short.     Pod  with  an  outer  coat  separating  from  the  inner. 

3.  FOTHERGILLA.  Flowers  in  a  scaly-bracted  spike,  in  spring,  rather  earlier 
than  the  leaves.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  slightly  5  -  7-toothe<l.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  about  24,  rather  showy,  the  long  and  clab-shaped  filameota  bright 
white.    Styles  slender.    Pod  hairy. 

§  2.  Tree,  with  monacious  smaU  flowers,  in  dense  heads  or  cbatersy  dettiMe  both  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  fertile  with  many  ovules  m  eadi  ceU,  but  only  one  or  two 
ripening  into  9cale4Uee  seeds, 

8.  LIQUID  AMB  A  R.  Heads  of  flowers  each  with  a  deciduous  involucre  of  4  bracts, 
the  sterile  in  a  conical  cluster,  consisting  of  numerous  short  stamens  with 
little  scales  intermixed;  the  fertile  loosely  racemed  or  spiked  on  a  drooping 
peduncle,  composed  of  many  ovaries  (surrounded  by  some  little  scales),  each 
with  2  awl-ehaped  beaks,  ail  coberiog  together  and  hardening  in  fruit. 

1.  HAMAM£SLIS,  witch-hazel.  (An  old  Greek  name  of  Medlar, 
inappropriately  transferred  to  this  wholly  nnlike  American  shrub.) 

H.  Virg^inica.  Tall  shmb,  of  damp  woods,  with  the  leaves  obovate  or 
oval,  wavy-toothed,  straight- veined  like  a  Hazel,  slightly  downy ;  the  yellow 
flowers  remarkable  for  their  appearance  late  in  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are 
turning  and  about  to  fail.    Seeds  eatable. 

2.  FOTHEBGILLA.  (NamedforA-./V2CAen7t7i  of  London,  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Bartram.) 

F.  alnlf61ia.  Low,  rather  ornamental  shrub,  in  swamps,  from  Vii^f^inia  S., 
with  oval  or  obovate  straight-veined  leaves,  toothed  at  the  summit  and  often 
hoary  beneath,  the  white  flowers  in  spring. 

8.  LIQXnDAMBAB,  SWEET-GUM  TREE  or  BILSTED.  (Names 
allude  to  the  fragrant  terebin thine  juice  or  balsam  which  exudes  when  the 
trunk  is  wounded.) 

L.  Styraciflua,  the  only  species  of  this  country :  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree  in  low  grounds,  from  S.  New  England  to  111.  and  especially  S.,  with  fine- 
grained wood,  gmy  bark  forming  corky  ridges  on  the  branches,  and  smooth  and 
glossy  deeply  5  -  7-lobed  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  when  bruised,  changing  to 
een  crimson  in  autumn,  their  triangular  lobea  pointed  and  beset  with  ^luddultr 
teeth :  greenish  flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

43.   HALORAGEJE»  WATER-MILFOIL  FAMILY. 

Contains  a  few  insignificant  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with  small 
greenish  flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  (often  whorled)  leaves 
or  bract.4,  and  a  single  ovule  and  seed  suspended  in  each  of  the 
1-4  cells  of  the  ovary. 
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1.  MTRTOPHTLLUM.  Flowers  mostly  moooecious,  with  napals  or  teeth  of  the 
culyx,  petaU  when  there  are  any,  lobes  aod  cells  of  the  ovary  and  nut-like 
fniit,  and  the  sessile  stigmas  eHch  4;  the  stamens  4  or  8/ 

S.  PROS  ER  PIN  AC  A.  Flowers  perfect,  with  lobes  of  the  calyx,  stamens,  stig- 
roan,  and  ceIN  of  the  8>angled  nut-like  fruit  each  8:  petals  none. 

S.  HIPPURIS.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  with  truncate  calyx  not  continued  aboye 
the  adherent  ovary,  and  a  single  stamen,  slender  style',  and  seed. 

L  MYBIOPHYLLUM,  WATER-MILFOIL.  (Botanical  name,  from 
the  Greek,  like  the  popular  name,  means  thovuandAeavtd.)  Plants  usually 
all  under  water,  except  their  flowering  tips ;  all  but  the  uppermost  or  emerg- 
ing leaves  pinnately  aissected  into  fine  hair-like  divisions.    Fl.  summer.     % 

M.  spiclltum.  Leaves  whorled  in  threes  or  fours,  those  at  the  summit  of 
flowering  stems  reduced  to  small  ovate  bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers,  which 
therefore  form  an  interrupted  spike ;  petals  deciduous ;  stamens  8 ;  fruit  smooth. 

M.  verticillktum.  Like  the  first,  but  the  uppermost  leaves  longer  than 
the  flowers  and  pinnatifld. 

M.  heterophj^Uum.  Chiefly  W.  &  S. ;  with  leaves  whorled  in  fburs  or 
fives,  those  under  the  flowers  ovate  or  lanceolate  and  serrate  or  merely  pinnatifld ; 
stamens  and  petals  4  ;  fruit  roughish  on  the  back. 

M.  scabr&tum.  Chiefly  S.  &  W. ;  with  leaves  and  flowers  as  in  the 
preceding,  but  more  slender,  the  leaves  under  the  flowers  linear  and  cut-toothed, 
aod  the  lobes  of  the  fruit  2-ridged  and  roughened  on  the  back. 

M.  ambiguom.  Common  only  £. :  with  mostly  scattered  very  delicate 
or  capillary  leaves,  often  perfect  flowers,  4  petals  and  4  stamens,  and  a  minute 
smooth  fruit. 

2.  FBOSEBPIKACA,  MERMAID-WEED.  (Name  from  Latin  m- 
seqyOf  to  creep,  or  after  Proserpine. )  Stems  creeping  at  base  in  the  mua  or 
shallow  water,  the  upper  part  emerging :  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  alternate 
leaves,  produced  all  summer.     "^ 

P.  paltlBtris.  Leares  above  water  lanceolate  and  merely  serrate;  fruit 
sharply  3-angled. 

P.  peotinteea.  Leaves  all  pinnately  divided  into  veiy  slender  divisions  ; 
angles  of  the  fruit  blnntish.    Chiefly  E.  &  S. 

3.  HIPPtJBI8«  MARESTAIL  (which  the  botanical  name  means  in 
Greek). 

H.  vnlgluris.  In  ponds  and  springs  N.  &  W.,  but  rare :  stems  P-2° 
high,  the  linear  acute  leaves  in  whorls  of  8-  12,  the  upper  ones  with  minute 
flowers  in  their  axils.     % 

44.  ONAGRACEiE,  EVENING-PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrubs,  without  stipules ;  the  parts  of  the 
symmetrical  flowers  in  fours  (rarely  io  twos  to  lives)  throughout ; 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  usually  prolonged  more  or  le^s  beyond  the 
adherent  ovary,  its  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud,  its  throat  bearing  the 
petals  (convolute  in  the  buH)  and  the  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
stamens  ;  styles  always  united  into  one.  Embryo  filling  the  seed  : 
no  albumen.  Comprises  many  plant.*^  with  showy  blossoms,  culti- 
vated for  ornament;  these  almost  all  American.  (Lopesia  haa 
irregular  flowers  with  only  one  perfect  stamen.) 

^  1.   ParU  ofthefower  in  twos, 

1»  CIRCiEA.  Delicate  low  herbs,  witli  opposite  thin  leaves,  and  very  smull 
whitish  flowers  in  racemes.  Calyx  with  2  reflexed  lobes,  its  tube  sliehtlv 
prolonged  bevond  the  1-2-celled  ovsrv,  which  becomes  a  1  -  2-«eedcd  llttfe 
bur-like  Indehiscent  fruit,  covered  with  weak  hooked  bristles.  Petals  2,  ob- 
oordate.    Stamens  2.    Style  slender,  tipped  with  a  capitate  stigma. 
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4  2.  Part§  of  Ae  fiomw  is  fiiim^  or  Jitet  m  No.  8. 

•  Oocary  and  dry  ma-Uke  fruU  wiA  a  ringU  ovuU  or  seed  in  eatk  ceB. 

8.  GAUBA.  Herbs  with  alternate  sessile  leaves,  and  nmaU  or  smallish  Oowers  in 
racemes  or  spikes  Calyx  with  slender  tube  much  prolonged  beyond  the 
4-ceIied  ovarv.  Petals  4,  on  claws,  mostly  turned  toward  the  upper  side  of 
the  flower.  Stamens  8,  these  and  the  long  style  fumed  town.  A  little  scale 
before  each  filament     Fruit  small,  4-angled  or  ribbed,  1  -  4-seeded. 

«  •  Ovary  and  fruU  with  many  ovules  and  seeds  w  eack  of  ^  eeUs. 

•«-  Herbs:  fruil  a  ckiejly  ^-celled  and  ^^lived  dry  pod 

4-4>  4>4.  Seeds  furnished  with  a  coma  or  tufl  of  long  and  soft  hairs  at  one  end,  6y  uihick 

they  are  widely  mspersed  by  the  wtnd. 

8.  EPILOBIUM.  Calyx  with  tube  scarcely  at  all  extended  beyond  the  linear 
ovarv.     Petals  4.     Stamens  8. 

4.  ZAUS'CHNERIA.  Calyx  extended  much  beyond  the  linear  ovary  Into  a  fun- 
nel-shaped tube,  with  an  abruptly  inflated  base  where  it  joins  the  ovary,  and 
with  4  lobes  as  long  as  the  4  oblong-obcordate  petals,  both  of  bright  scarlet 
color.    Stamens  8  and,  as  well  as  the  long  style,  projecting. 

^  4^  Seeds  naked,  i.  e.  without  a  downy  tmfl. 

K  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical:  calyx-tube  extended  more  or  les$  beyotui  the 

orary,  the  lobes  mostly  reflexed:  petals  4. 

6.  CLARKIA.  Calyx-4ube  continued  beyond  the  ovary  into  a  short  fnnnel-form 
cup.  Petals  broad,  wedge-ehaped  or  rhombic,  sometimes  8-lobed,  raised  on 
a  slender  claw.  Stamens  8,  with  slendei*  filaments,  the  alternate  ones  short- 
er: anthers  curved  or  coiled  after  opening,  those  of  tlM  short  stanaens  much 
smaller,  or  deformed  and  sterile.  Stigmas  4,  oval  or  oblong.  Pod  lliMar 
and  taoMBring  upwards,  4-sided.    Flowers  never  yellow. 

6.  EUCHARIDIUM.    Calyx-tube  much  prolonged  and  slender  beyond  the  ovary. 

Petals  wedge-ehaped  and  8-lobed  at  summit,  tapering  into  a  short  claw. 
Stamens  only  4,  on  slender  fllHroeiits.  Stigmas  2  or  4.  Pod  oblong-linear. 
Seeds  slightly  wing-margined.    Flowers  never  yellow. 

7.  (ENOTHERA.    Calyx-tube  either  much  or  little  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary. 

Petals  usually  obovate  or  obcordate,  with  hardly  aiiy  claw.  Stamens  8. 
Flowers  yellow,  purple  or  white. 

ah  SB  Flowers  regular  and  summttrical,  but  often  tdAout  oetals:  the  eeUyoD-iube  not 
in  the  least  extended  beyond  the  broad  eummit  of  the  ovary,  om  mhkh  the 
green  lobes  mostly  persist :  style  ueually  short :  stigma  c<igntate. 

8.  JUSSi£  A.    Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  cells 

of  the  pod :  i.  e.  8  or  10,  rarely  12. 

9.  LUD  WIuI  A.    Stamens  as  manv  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  cells  of  the  pod, 

almost  always  4.    Petals  4,  often  small,  or  none. 

ss  =3  =3  Flowers  irregular  and  unsymmetrical :  calyx-tube  not  extended. 

10.  LOPEZIA.     Flowers  small.     Calyx  with  4  linear  purplish  lobes.    Petals  with 

claws,  4,  turned  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  the  two  uppermost  nar- 
rower and  with  a  callous  gland  on  the  summit  of  the  claw,  and  what  seems 
to  be  a  fifth  small  one  (but  is  a  sterile  (Stamen  transformed  into  a  petal)  stands 
before  the  lower  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Fertile  stamen  only  one  with  an  oblong 
anther.    Style  slender:  stigma  entire.    Pod  globular. 

•*-  •*-  Shrubs :  fruit  a  4-<:elled  berry. 

11.  FUCHSIA.    Flowers  showy;  the  tube  of  the  highly  colored  calyx  extended 

much  beyond  the  ovary,  'bell-shaped,  funnel-shape<i,  or  tubular,  the  4  lobes 
spreading.  Petals  4.  'Stamens  8.  Style  long  and  thread-shaped:  stigma 
club-shaped  or  capitate. 

1.  CIBCJ6A,  ENCHANTER'S  NIGHTSHADE.  (Named  fVom  Cirv, 
the  enchantress,  it  is  not  obvious  why ;  the  plants  are  inaigiuficaiit  and 
inert,  natives  of  damp  woods,  flowering  m  summer.)     ^ 

C.  Lutetitoa,  the  common  species,  is  1^-2^  high,  branching,  with  ovate 
and  slightly  toothed  leaves,  no  bracts  under  the  pwlicels,  the  rounded  little 
fruit  2-cc11ca  and  beset  with  bristly  hairs. 

C.  alpina,  common  only  N.  or  in  mountainous  regions,  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, 3'  -  6'  high,  with  thin  nnd  heart-shaped  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  minnis 
bracts,  and  obovato  or  club-shaped  fruit  1 -celled  and  soft-hairy. 
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2«  GAURA.  (Name  in  Greek'  means  wperb,  which  theae  plants  are  not; 
only  one  of  them  is  worth  cultivating.)    Fl.  all  summer. 

G.  Lindheim^ri,  of  Texas,  cult,  for  ornament,  nearly  hardy  N.,  about 
3^  high,  hairy,  with  lanceolate  sparingly  toothed  leaves,  long  weak  branches 
producing  a  continued  succession  of  handsome  white  flowers ;  the  calyx  hairy 
oatside;  petals  nearly  I'  long.     21 

G.  bieniUS,  the  common  wild  species,  3^  -  S°  high,  soft-hairy  or  downy, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  small  white  or  flesh-colorod 
flowers,  and  downy  fruit    (5) 

3.  BPII/^BIUM,  WILLOW-HEHB.  (Name  com^unded  of  throe 
Greek  words,  meaning  violet  on  a  pod.)  Fl.  summer.  The  pods  opening 
give  to  the  winds  great  numbers  of  toe  downy-tufted  seeds,     y, 

f  1.  Flowers  larae  and  shown y  in  a  lung  spike  or  raceme,  the  widdy  spreading 
petals  on  skort  daws,  the  stamens  and  long  stgle  bent  downwards,  and  tile 
stigma  of  4  Umg  lobes :  leaves  alternate. 

£.  angustifdlium,  Gheat  W.  or  Fire-Weed.  One  of  the  plants  that 
spring  up  abundantly,  everywhere  northward,  where  forests  have  been  newly 
c1ear»l  and  the  ground  burned  over:  tall  (4° -T^) high)  and  simple-stemmed, 
smooth,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  long  succession  of  pink-purple  flowers. 

§  2.  Flowers  smaU  in  corymbs  or  panides  terminating  the  brandies,  with  petals, 
stamens,  and  style  erect,  a  dulhshaped  stigma,  and  ail  the  lower  leaves 
opposite :  stem  1^-22^  high. 

£•  COlor&tam.  Almost  everywhere  in  wet  places,  fl.  through  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  nearly  smooth  ;  with  thin  lance-oblong  leaves  generallv  with 
pnrple  veins,  and  purplish  petals  deeply  notched  at  the  end  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

£.  mblle.  In  bogs  N.,  less  common,  soft  downy  ail  over ;  leaves  crowded, 
linear-oblong,  blunt ;  petals  rose-color,  notched,  2"  -  S"  long. 

S.  paltiltre.  In  wet  bogs  N.,  slender,  minutely  hoary  all  over ;  leaves 
linear  or  lance-linear,  nearly  entire ;  petals  purplish  or  white,  small. 

4.  ZAUSCHN^lBIA.    (Named  for  Zausdiner,  a  Bohemian  botanist)    H 

Z.  Calif6mics.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  California,  flowering  through 
late  summer  and  autumn,  1^-2°  high,  the  oval  or  lanceolate  leaves  and  the  pods 
with  downy-tufted  seeds  resembling  those  of  Epilobium ;  but  the  handsome 
acaiiet  flowers  more  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia :  these  are  single  and  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  and  alternate  leaves,  or  at  length  somewhat  racemed,  about 
3'  long. 

6.  CLABKIA.  (Named  for  Capt.  Clarkt  who  with  Capt  Lewis  made  the 
first  ofiicial  exploration  across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  brought  home 
one  of  the  species.)  Herbs  of  Oregon  and  California,  with  alternate  mostly 
entire  leaves,  and  showv  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or  the  upper  running 
into  a  loose  raceme :  cult  for  ornament :  n.  summer.    0 

C.  PUlch6Ila.  About  l^'  high,  with  narrow  lance-linear  leaves,  deeply 
3-1obea  petals  (purple,  with  rose-colored  and  white  varieties),  bearing  a  pair  of 
minute  teeth  low  down  on  the  slender  claw,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  broad  and 
petal-like.    There  is  a  partly  double-flowered  varie^*. 

C.  ^legans.  Fully  2^  high,  more  commonly  flowered  in  the  conservatory, 
with  long  branches,  lance-ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  lilacnpurpla 
entire  petals  broader  than  long  and  much  shorter  than  their  naked  claw, 
smaller  lobes  to  the  stigma,  and  a  hairy  ovary  and  pod. 

6.  SUCHABIDIUM.    (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  diarming.)    0 

S.  concinnum^  of  California,  cult,  for  ornament ;  a  low  and  branching 
plant,  like  a  Clarkia  m  general  appearance,  except  in  the  long  tube  to  the  calyx, 
and  with  ovate-oblong  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  middle-sized  rose^ 
pnrple  or  white  flowers,  in  summer. 
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7.  (ENOTHJESBA,  EVENINGS-PRIMROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  ivine  and  hunt;  application  obscure.)  Very  many  species,  all  originally 
American,  and  most  of  them  from  the  U.  S.,  especially  from  S.  W.  and  W. 
The  following  are  the  principal  common  ones,  both  wild  and  cult,  for 
ornament :  fl.  summer,  (rolleu-grains  loosely  connected  by  cobwebby  threads, 
strongly  3-1obcd.     See  Lessons,  p.  115,  fig.  250.) 

§  1.   Stigmas  4,  long  and  slender,  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  tube  cf  the 
calyx  beyond  the  ovary  long  and  mostly  sUnaer. 

»  Yellow-flowered  Evening-Primroses,  properly  sa-ccdled^  the  /lowers 

ring  {usuaHy  suddenly)  in  evening  iunlighl,  and  fading  away  when  sun^ 
s  retun/iSf  odorous ;  the  yellow  petals  commonly  Ofcordate. 

^  Stems  elongated  and  leafy :  pod  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped ,  sessile.     0  ® 

(£.  bi^nniBy  Common  E.  Wild  in  open  grounds,  and  the  large-flowered 
forms  cult,  for  ornament;  erect,  2<>-5°  high,  hairy  or  smoothish,  with  lance- 
oblong  leaves  entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  flowers  at  length  forming  a  terminal 
leafy-bracted  spike,  and  petals  obcordate.  Runs  into  several  varieties,  of  which 
the  largest  ana  finest  now  cultivated  is 

Var.  Lamarckitoay  from  S.  W.,  which  is  tall  and  stout,  with  corolla 
3'  -  4'  in  diameter  :  the  sudden  opening  at  dusk  ver^  striking. 

CE.  rhombip^tala.  Wild  on  our  western  limits ;  more  slender,  hoary, 
1®  -  3°  high,  the  rather  small  flowers  with  rhombic  ovate  and  acuie  petals. 

(£S.  Drumm6ndii,  cult,  from  Texas;  has  its  stems  spreading  on  the 
ground,  and  large  flowers,  like  those  of  the  first,  in  the  upper  axils,  the  lance- 
ovate  leaves,  &c.  soft-downy. 

(E.  sinu&ta.  Wild  from  New  Jersey  S.,  in  sandy  ground;  low  and 
spreading,  hairy,  with  lance-oblong  sinuate  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  small  flowers 
in  their  axils,  pale  yellow  petals  turning  rose-color  in  fading,  and  slender  pods. 

•<>  •!-  Stems  short  and  prostrate  or  scarcely  any :  pod  shorty  A-winged. 

(El.  triloba.  Cult,  from  Arkansas  :  leaves  pinnatifld  and  cut,  like  those 
of  Dandelion,  smooth,  all  in  a  tuft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  nhort 
crown,  which  in  autumn  is  crowded  with  the  almost  woody  pyramidal-ovate 
narrowly  4-winged  sessile  pods,  forming  a  mass  3'  -  5'  in  diameter ;  flowers 
rather  small,  the  slender  tube  of  the  calyx  4'  -  5'  long,  its  lobes  about  as  long 
aa  the  obscurely  3-lobed  or  notched  pale-yellow  petals,  which  turn  purplish  in 
fading.     ®  (D 

(El.  MiSSOUritosiSt  the  greener-leaved  form  also  called  (£.  macrocArpa. 
Cult,  firom  Missouri  and  Texas ;  finely  hoary  or  nearly  smooth,  with  many 
short  prostrate  stems  2'-  12'  long  from  a  thick  woody  root,  crowded  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  very  large  and  showy  flow^crs  in  their  axils,  opening  before  sun- 
set; the  tube  of  the  calyx  somewhat  enlarging  upwards,  6' -7'  long;  the 
bright-yellow  corolla  4'  -  6'  across ;  pod  with  4  very  oroad  wings.     Ji! 

«  »  White-flowered  Evenino-Primroses,  usually  turning  rose-colored  in 
fading t  sorme  of  them  opening  in  the  daytime :  petals  broadly  (Novate  or  ob- 
cordon :  flower-buds  commonly  nodding. 

(ES.  taraxicif6Ua  (probably  a  variety  of  CE.  ACAtiLis),  from  Chili :  rather 
hairy,  at  first  stemless,  at  length  forming  prostrate  stems,  with  pinnatifid  or 

{nnnate  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Dandelion  (as  the  name  denotes),  and  very 
aige  flowers  in  the  axils,  tube  of  calyx  3'  ->  4'  long,  corolla  3'  -  5'  across,  and  a 
woody  obovate  and  sharply  4-ang1efl  sessile  pod.     (J) 
(El.   Specidsa,  Nntt.,  of  Arkansas  and   Texas,  not  hardy  in  cult.  N. ; 

{mbesocnt,  with  erect  and  branching  stems  6'-  2(y  high,  lance-oblong  cnt-toothed 
eaves,  the  lower  mostly  pinnatifid ;  flowers  somewhat  racemed  at  the  summit, 
and  opening  in  the  daytime ;  calyx-tube  rather  clnb-shaped  and  not  much  longer 
than  the  ovary  ;  corolla  3'  -  4'  across  ;  pod  club-shapea.     2/ 

(CE.  maroinXta,  a  tufted  mostly  stemless  species,  with  lanceolate  and  often 
pinnatifid  toothed  soft-hairy  leaves,  and  peduncled  oblong-cylindrical  roughish 

Sods  ;   CE.  trichocXlyx,  soft-hairy,  conspicuously  so  on   the  calyx,  with 
ceply  obcordate  petals,  long-linear  pods  with  a  thicker  closely  sessile  base  and 
smooth  seeds ;  CE.  ALBiCAtrLis,  with  ascending  stems,  smooth  or  slightly  hoary. 
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fmaller  entire  petals,  bat  pods  and  seedji  like  the  fbregoing  i  and  (E.  pivra- 
TfpiDA,  with  petals  as  in  (£.  trichocalyx,  and  similar  pods,  bnt  with  striate 
and  reticulated  seeds,  —  all  handsome  wnite-flowered  species  of  Western  plains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  —  are  beginning  to  be  cultivated.) 

»  «  «  Yellow-flowered,  diurnal,  sumetunea  called  Sundrops,  the  Uot- 
Moms  opening  in  bright  sunshine :  ttetals  mostly  obcordate :  stems  leafy : 
leaves  offscurelti  toothed  or  entire,  \Viid  species  of  the  cottntry,  all  but  the 
hst  occasionally  cultivated,     3/ 

•t-  Pod  short-oblong  or  obovate,  A-wing-anjled, 

CE.  g^tioa.  Wild  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  near  and  in  the  monn- 
tains  S. :  1^-2^  high,  smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves  ovate 
or  lance-ovate ;  corolla  2'  or  more  in  diameter. 

••-  ••-  Pod  club-s/tapedy  somewhat  A-wing-angled  above,  and  4  intervening  ribs. 

(£.  £rutic68a.  Wild  in  open  places :  not  shrubby,  as  the  ^ame  would 
imply,  hairy  or  nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  somewhat 
corymbed  flowers  lit' --2'  in  diameter,  and  short-stalked  pods. 

US.  line^iB.  wild  from  Ix)ng  Island  S.  near  the  coast :  pale  or  somewhat 
hoary  with  minute  pubescence,  with  slender  and  spreading  often  bushy-branched 
stems  l'-2'  long,  hnear  or  lance-linear  leaves,  and  somewhat  corymbed  flowers, 
corolla  I'-l^' across,  and  hoary  pods  tapering  into  a  slender  stalk.  —  A  spread- 
ing form  is  cultivated,  blooming  very  freely  tnrough  the  summer. 

OB.  ptunila.  In  flelds,  £c. :  nearly  smooth,  5' -12'  high,  with  mostly 
simple  erect  or  ascending  stem,  oblanccolate  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers,  the 
oorolla  less  than  1'  across,  and  pods  short-stalked  or  sessile. 

«  «  •  «  Red-pvrple-fl.,  diurnal,  leajy-stemnied :  pods  cluh-shaped.    0    (i) 

(E.  rbses,  from  Mexico.  Minutely  downy,  with  slender  spreading  stems 
6'- 24'  high,  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  lower  sometimes  rather  pin- 
natifid,  and  flowers  1'  across  in  leafy  racemes. 

J  2.   GoD^TiA.     Stigma  with  4  /in«ar  or  short  and  broad  lobes :  tube  of  the  calyx 

beyond  the  linear  or  spindle-shaped  ovary  inversely  conical  or  ftmnel'Shaped : 

leafy-stemmed :  flowers  open  by  day,  scentless :  petals  broad  andfanshaped 

or  utedge-shapea,  the  truncate  summit  generally  eroded,  lilac-purple,  rose- 

color,  or  sometimes  white :  anthers  erect  on  short  {the  alternate  ones  on  very 

short)  and  broadish  filaments,  curving  after  opening.     All  W.  American, 

abounding  in  Oregon  and  California,  several  in  the  gardens,  the  ftMowing 

most  common,     (f) 

CB.  purp^ea.    Very  leafy  to  the  top,  rather  stout,  6'- 10'  high,  at  length 

with  many  short  branches;  leaves  pale,  lance-oblong,  entire;  corolla  I'-U' 

across,  purple,  with  a  dark  eye ;  short  and  broad  lobes  of  stigma  dark-colored ; 

pods  short  and  thick,  closely  sessile,  rather  conical. 

GB.  rubictuida.  Taller,  l°-2°  high,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  rather 
scattered  alongj  the  slender  branches ;  corolla  2'  or  more  across,  lilac-purple 
with  saffton-colored  eye  (also  pale  or  rose-colored  varieties) ;  lobes  of  stigma 
oblong,  pale ;  pods  thickish,  cylindrical,  sessile. 

CE.  Jjfndleyi.  Erect  of  spreading,  8' -16'  high,  with  slender  branches, 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves ;  corolla  about  2'  across,  lilac-purple,  with  a  deeper  red- 
purple  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  petal ;  lobes  of  the  stigma  linear  and  pale ; 
pod^  slender,  linear,  somewhat  tapering  at  tlie  ends. 

CB.  am^na.  Slender,  6'- 18'  high,  with  lance-oblong  or  lance-linear 
leaves,  and  corolla  2'  -3'  across,  rose-color  or  almost  white,  with  usually  a  deeper 
reddish  eye ;  lobes  of  stigma  linear ;  pods  linear. 

8.  JUSSlJSA.     (Named  for  Bernard,  the  elder  de  Jussieu.)     Leaves  entire. 
Flowers  yellow,  all  summer. 

J.  dectirrens.  Wet  grounds,  Virg.  to  111.  and  S.  Erect  stems  and  slen- 
der branches  mnrRJned  or  winged  in  lines  proceeding  from  the  bases  of  the 
lanceolate  leaves,  smooth  throughout ;  flowers  sessile  or  short-stalked,  with  4 
lobes  of  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  oblong-club-shaped  4-angled 
pod.    0    21 

10 
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J«  graildlfl6ra.  Hanhee  S. :  hauy,  with  itoms  erect  Atm  «  ciMliiff 
base,  lanceolate  acute  leares,  flowers  2'  in  diannetert  tlie  §  caljrx  lobes  onlj  naif 
as  long  as  the  petals,  and  pods  cylindrical  and  stalked.     ^ 

J.  ripens.  In  water  from  S.  111.  S. :  smooth,  with  creeping  or  floating 
and  rootmg  stems,  oblong  leaves  tapcrinc  into  a  slender  petiole,  long-^jedunded 
flowers  1'  or  more  across,  with  5  calyx-looes,  the  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  pods 
tapering  at  the  base,     y, 

9.  LUDWtGIA,.  FALSE  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Named  for  C.  G.  Ludwig, 
a  Grerman  botanist,  rather  earlier  than  LinnsBus.)  Marsh  herbe,  with  entire 
leaves ;  flowers  seldom  handsome,  m  summer  and  autumn.     34 

§  1.   Leaves  alternate,  mostly  sessile. 

*  Flowers  peduncied  in  ike  upper  axils,  with  yellow  petals  {about  ^'  fona)  equalling 

the  leaf-like  ovate  or  lance-ovate  calyx-lobes :  stamens  and  styles  slender : 

pod  cubical f  strongly  ^-angled,  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  top :  stems  2^  -  3^  high. 

If.  altemifdlia.  Common  E.,  the  only  one  found  far  N. :  smoothish, 
branching,  with  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  "both  ends,  petals  scarcely  longer 
than  calyx,  and  angles  of  pod  wing-maigined. 

Ii.  Virg&ta.  Pine  biurens  S. :  downy,  with  mostly  simple  stems,  blunt 
oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear  and  smaller,  and  petab  twice  the  length  of  the 
reflexed  calyx. 

If.  hirtdUa*  Pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. :  hairy,  with  simple  stems 
oblong  or  lanceolate  short  and  blunt  leaves,  and  petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
barely  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

»  •  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  small,  and  with  pale  yellow  petals  about  the 

length  of  the  persistent  calyx-lobes :  stamens  and  ,style  snort :  leaves  on 
/lowering  stems  narrow  and  linear. 

If.  lineJuris.  Swamps  from  N.  Jersey  S. :  smooth,  loosely  branched,  1^-3^ 
high,  with  acute  leaves  on  the  flowering  stems,  but  obovate  ones  on  creeping 
runners  ;  pods  oblong-clubshaped  or  top-shaped  and  much  longer  than  the  tri- 
angular-ovate  calyx-lobes. 

L.  linifdlia,  only  S.,  is  6' -12'  high,  with  blunter  leaves,  and  cylindrical 
pods  little  longer  than  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes. 

»  «  «  Flowers  ses.^ile,  often  clustered,  and  with  no  petals,  or  rarely  mere  rudi- 
ments :  leaves  mostly  lanceolate,  some  species  with  obovate  or  spatuiaie  leaves 
on  creeping  runners :  flowering  stems  mostly  29-39  high. 

1-  Downy  all  over :  flowers  spiked  or  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

If.  piltea.  Only  S. :  much  branched,  with  lanco-oblong  leaves,  and  glob. 
ular-4-6idod  pod  about  the  length  of  the  spreading  calyx-lobes. 

<•-  -t-  Smooth  or  smoothish  throughout. 

If.  cylindrica.  From  Illinois  and  N.  Car.  S. :  much  branched,  with  long 
lanceolate  and  acute  leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole,  small  axillary  flowers,  and 
cylindrical  pods  much  longer  than  mc  small  calyx-lobes. 

L.  sphceroc&rpa.  From  E.  New  England  S. :  vdth  lanceolate  or  linear 
leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  very  small  flowers  in  the  axils,  and  globular  pods  not 
longer  than  the  calyx-lobes,  with  hardly  anv  bractlets  at  their  base. 

C  polyc&rpa.  From  Michigan  S. :  like  the  last,  but  smoother,  and  with 
conspicuous  slender  bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  4-8ided  rather  top-shaped  pod, 
whicn  is  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes. 

Ii.  capiUtta.  From  ^.  Carolina  S. :  with  slender  simple  stems  angled 
towards  the  top,  long  lanceolate  leaves ;  flowers  mostly  crowdMl  in  an  oblong  or 
roundish  tcmunal  head,  and  obtusely  4-angled  pod  longer  than  the  calyx-lobes. 

L.  al&ta.  From  N.  Carolina  S. :  with  simple  or  sparingly  branched  stems 
strongly  angled  above,  few  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  wedge-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  an  inversely  pyramidal  pod  as  long  as  the  wnite  calyx-lobes,  with 
concave  sides  and  wingea  angles.  • 

L.  miorocftrpa.  From  N.  Carolina  S. :  the  low  stems  creeping  at  base 
and  3-ang1ed  alwve,  leaves  spatnlate  or  obovate,  with  minute  ilowen  in  their 
axils,  the  short  4>-angled  pods  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
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f  S.  Lewm.  opjmnte,  ofotute  or  sjpatviatt^  hng-peHoltd,  with  small  and  nearlif 
setsile  flowers  in  their  axils :  stenut  creeping  or  floating. 

L.  paltistris.  Common  in  ditches  and  shallow  water  :  smooth,  with  no 
petals,  or  small  and  reddish  ones  when  the  plant  grows  out  of  water,  and  oblong 
obscurely  4-sided  podii  longer  than  the  very  short  calyx-lobes. 

L.  natans.  rrom  N.  Carolina  S.  :  larger  than  the  forcgoing,  and  with 
yellow  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes,  the  ^kIs  tapering  to  the  base. 

§3.   Leaves  opposite ^  nearly  senile,  with  a  long-pedunclKl  flowei-  in  the  axil 
o/sofueofthe  up/ter  ones :  stems  creeping  in  the  mud. 

L.  arcu^ta.  Prom  coast  of  Virginia  S.  :  n  small  and  smooth  delicate 
plant,  with  oblanceolate  leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  yellow  petals  longer 
than  the  slender  calyx-lobes,  and  club-shaped  somewhat  curved  pod. 

10.  LOP&ZIA.     (Named  for  T.  Lopez,  an  early  Spanish  naturalist.) 

L.  rac^ndfla.  Cult  sparingly,  from  Mexico :  a  slender,  branching,  nearly 
smooth  plant,  with  alternate  ovate  or  lanceH)blon^  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  the 
branches  terminated  with  loose  racemes  of  small  rose-pink  or  sometimes  white 
flowers  (only  4'  in  diameter),  on  slender  pedicels  from  the  axil  of  leafy  bracts, 
prodaced  all  summer,  followed  by  very  small  round  pods.    Q) 

11.  FtrCHSIA.  (Named  for  L.  Fucks,  an  early  German  botanist.)  Well- 
known  ornamental  tender  shrubby  plants,  or  even  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
Andes  from  Mexico  to  Fuegia,  mostly  smooth,  witti  opposite  or  temately 
whorled  leaves.  The  species  in  cultivation,  now  greatly  mixed  and  varied^ 
chiefly  come  from  the  following. 

§  1.  Short-flowered  Fuchsias,  or  Ladies'  Eardrops  ;  with  the  lobes  of 
the  normally  red  calux  lotiger  than  the  tube  and  than  the  petals ;  the  latter 
normaUif  violet  or  lluej  oboixUe  and  rettise.  convolute  around  tlte  base  of 
the.  projecting  fiament*  and  still  longer  style :  flowers  hanging  on  long 
peduncles  flvm  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

F.  COCClziea,  or  F.  glob68a.  Low,  the  rather  small  scarlet  flowers  with 
globular  or  ovoid  calyx-tube  between  the  ovary  and  the  lobes,  which  also  form 
a  globular  bud  and  liardly  spread  after  opening ;  leaves  short-pctioled. 

F.  Magell&niea,  from  S.  Chili  and  Fuegia :  less  tender,  with  tube  of  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  and  much  shorter  than  the  lobes  ;  leaves  short-petioled  or  the 
npner  sessile. 

F.  macroBt^mma,  from  Chili :  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  calyx-tube 
oblong  or  short-cylindrical,  more  or  less  shorter  than  the  spreading  lobes.  — 
These  species  now  greatly  varied  in  color ;  some  varieties  with  calyx  white  or 
light  and  the  petals  deeply'oolored,  some  with  the  reverse ;  also  double-flowered, 
the  petals  being  multiplied. 

§  2.   liONG-FLOWE&ED  FuGHfiiAS ;  with  trumpet-shaped  OT  sUMy  funnel-shaped 

tulte  of  the  calyx  2'  -  3'  long,  very  much  longer  than  the  spreading  lobes, 

..  which  little  exceed  the  acute  or  pointed  somewhat  spreading  petals :  stamens 

and  style  little  projecting:  flowers  crowded  into  a  rather  dose  drooping 

raceme  or  corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches :  leaves  large,  5'  -  7'  long. 

F.  fVilgens,  from  Mexico :  smooth,  with  ovate  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  scarlet  flowers,  the  lance-ovate  calyx-lobes  often  tinged  with  green. 

F.  COrymbifl6ra»  from  Peru :  mostly  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong  and 
taper-pointed  almost  entire  leaves,  and  red  nowers,  the  lanceolate  calyx-lobes 
and  the  lance-oblong  petals  taper-pointed,  at  length  widely  spreading. 

§  3.   Panicled  Fuchsias  ;  with  small  flowers  erect  in  a  naked  and  compound 
terminal  panicle  or  cluster :  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  petals  widely  spreading. 

F.  arbordscens,  Tree  F.,  from  Mexico  :  a  stout  shrub  rather  than  tree, 
with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  acute  at  Imth  ends  and  usually 
whorled  ;  flowers  light  rose-color,  ^'  long,  with  narrow  oblong  calyx-lobes,  and 
petals  rather  longer  than  the  tube,  about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  style. 
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45.  MELASTOMACEiB,  MELASTOMA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  and  simple  3  -  7-ribbed  leaves,  no  stipules, 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  both  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  anthers  usually  of  peculiar  shape  and  opening 
by  a  small  hole  at  the  apex.  Flower<4  usually  handsome,  but  mostly 
scentless.  A  large  order  in  the  tropics,  represented  in  nonhern 
temperate  regions  only  by  the  genus  Hhexia  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
None  in  common  cultivation,  but  the  following  are  those  more 
usually  met  with  in  choice  conservatories :  — 

Centraddnia  rdsea,  from  Mexico :  a  low  and  bnshy  almost  herbeo^us 
plant,  with  unequal-sided  and  falcate  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  apparently 
alternate  (which  comes  from  the  diminution  or  total  suppression  of  one  leaf  of 
each  pair),  producing  great  abundance  of  small  flowers  in  shori  raceme-like  cloi- 
ters,  with  4  white  and  rose-tinged  petals,  and  8  anthers  with  curious  dub-shaped 
and  tail-like  appendages.  , 

Heteroc^ntron  rbeeum^  from  Mexico :  an  herb,  or  nearly  so,  with  thin 
ovate  leaves  which  aro  feather-vetned  rather  than  ribbed,  and  with  terminal  pani- 
cles of  handsome  bri«jht  rose-colored  flowers  (and  a  white  variety),  of  4  petals 
and  8  very  unequal  and  dissimilar  Btamens,  some  with  appendages  at  base,  some 
without. 

Cyanoph^Uum  met&llicuxzi,  from  Central  America,  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses for  its  magnificent  foliage ;  the  ovate  leaves  sometimes  fully  two  feet 
lo"g.  purple  beneath  and  bluish  above  with  metallic  lustre.  —  Then  we  have  the 
U.  S.  genus, 

L  RS6X1A,  DEER-GRASS,  MEADOW-BEAUTY.  (Name  from 
Greek  for  rupture:  application  obscure.)  Low  erect  herbs  of  wet  or  sandy 
ground,  commoner  S.,  often  bristly,  at  least  on  the  margins  of  the  sessile 
3-5-ribbed  leaves,  with  handsome  flower?  in  a  terminal  cyme  or  panicle. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  urn-shaped,  adherent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  4-cellea  ovary 
and  continued  beyond  it  into  a  short  4-toothed  cup,  persistent.  Petals  4, 
obovate.  Stamens  8,  with  anthers  opening  by  a  sing^le  minute  hole.  Style 
slender:  stigma  simple.  Seeds  numerous  in  the  pod,  coiled  like  minute  snail- 
shells.    Fl.  summer,     y. 

*  Anthers  linear  and  curved^  with  a  sac-like  base  and  usually  a  minute  spur: 

flowers  in  a  panicle  or  loose  cyme. 

R.  Virginica.  The  common  species  N.,  in  sandy  swamps  :  6'  -  20*  high, 
with  square  stem  almost  winged  at  th6  angles,  ovate  or  lance-oval  sessile  leaves, 
and  lai^  pink-purple  flowers. 

B.  Maritoa.  From  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S. :  10' -24' high,  with 
terete  or  6-angted  branching  stem,  linear  or  lance-oblong  leaves  narrowed  at 
base,  and  paler  parple  flowers  hairy  outside. 

B.  glabella.  Fine-barrens  S  :  smooth,  with  a  simple  slender  stem,  lan- 
ceolate glaucous  leaves,  and  largo  bright-purple  flowers. 

»  »  Anthers  oblong  and  straight,  destitute  of  any  appendage. 

•*-  Flowers  purple,  few  or  solitary:  leaves  small  {rarely  V  long),  rounded-ixnte, 
dilate  with  long  bristles :  stem  square,  smooth, 

R.  Cili6sa.  Bogs  in  pine  barrens  from  Maryland  S. :  stem  10'  -  12'  high ; 
leaves  bristly  on  the  upper  face  ;  and  calyx  smooths 

B.  serrul^ta.  Bogs  in  pine  barrens  wholly  S. :  stem  3' -6' high;  leaves 
smooth  above ;  calyx  bristly. 

•*-  •*-  flowers  yellow,  small,  numerous,  not  casting  the  petals  early,  as  do  the  others: 

stem  4-angled,  bristly,  bushy-branched  alcove, 

B.  Itltea.  From  North  Caro!ina  S.  &  W. :  stem  1^  high,  bristly ;  leavet 
lanceolate,  or  the  lower  obovate ;  calyx  smooth. 
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46.    MYRTACEae,  MYRTLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  entire  and  mostly  aromatic  leaves 
punctate  with  pellucid  or  resinous  dots,  no  stipules,  perfect  flowers, 
calyx-tuhe  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  throat,  or  a  disk  bordering  it, 
bearing  the  petals  and  numerous  stamens  :  style  and  stigma  single. 
A  lai^  family  in  the  tropics  and  southern  hemisphere,  here  com- 
monly known  only  by  a  few  house-plants,  whicb  may  be  briefly 
noted  as  follows:  — 

1.  M^rtUB  commtmis,  Common  Myrtle,  from  the  Mediterranean 
regkm  :  smooth,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  opposite  shining  leaves,  small  in  the 
variety  usually  cultivated,  peduncles  in  their  axils  bearing  a  small  white  or 
rose-tineed  flower  (sometimes  full  double),  followed  by  a  black  berry,  containing 
several  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

2.  Sugdnia  J&mboBy  Rosb-Apple,  from  India  :  smooth,  with  opposite 
shining  long  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  large  white  flowers  witn  their 
long  stamens  most  conspicuous  ;  the  calvx-tube  dila^  and  prolonged  beyond 
the  ovary,  which  forms  a  large  edible  berry,  like  a  small  apple,  scentless,  but 
when  eaten  of  a  rose-like  savor ;  seeds  very  few,  large. 

3.  Psidium  pyriferum,  Guava,  of  W.  Inu. :  with  oval  feather-veined 
opposite  leaves,  and  one  or  two  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  an  axillary  peduncle ; 
the  fruit  a  lar^e  and  pear-shaped  yellowish  berry  which  is  eatable,  and  firom 
which  Guava  jeUy  is  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

4.  CidliBtdinon  lanceol&tum,  of  Australia,  called  Bottle-Brush, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  (sessile  all  round  the  stem  below 
the  later  leaves)  with  their  very  long  deep  red  stamens  ;  the  5  petals  small  and 
falling  early  ;  the  fruit  a  small  many-soeaed  pod  opening  at  the  top ;  the  alter- 
nate lanceolate  leaves  remarkable  for  being  turned  ed^wise  by  a  twist  at  their 
base,  as  in  many  related  Myrtaceous  plants  of  Australia. 
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DiflTers  from  the  related  orders  in  having  the  ovary  and  pod  free 
from,  but  mostly  enclosed  in,  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves  not 
punctate,  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  To  this  family  has  lately 
been  appended  the  Pomegranate,  which,  although  peculiar,  is  com- 
monly referred  to  the  Myrtle  Family,  notwithstanding  the  dotless 
leaves. 

^  1.    (hary  eokereiU  wUh  the  cnlyx-tubt,  becoming  aJlethyfrfuL    Small  tree. 

1.  PUNICA.  Calyx-tube  colored  (scarlet),  thick  and  cortaceons,  its  top-shaped 
base  coherent  with  the  ovary,  above  enlarged  and  5-7-lobed}  its  throat 
benring  the  6-7  petals  and  ver^'  many  incurved  stamens.  Style  slender. 
Ovary  with  many  cells  in  two  sets,  one  above  the  other,  and  very  many 
ovules  in  each.  Fruit  larji^e,  globular,  crowned  with  the  calyx-lobes,  berry- 
like, but  with  a  hard  rind :  the  numerous  seeds  coated  with  a  juicy  edible  pulp. 

\  2.    Ovary  free  from  Hie  calyx-tube,  becoming  a  l'6'Ceiled  pod, 

•  Sittment  indfjiniiely  numerous.    Small  iree. 

S.  LAGERSTRCEMIA.  Calyx  6-lobed.  Petals  6,  venr  wavy-crfsped,  raised  on 
blender  claws,  borne  on  the  throat  of  the  cal3rx.  Stamens  borne  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calyx,  verv  long  and  slender,  6  outermost  larger  than  the  rest 
Style  very  slender,  i'od  oblong,  thick,  many-seeded,  8  -  6-celled,  only  the 
base  covered  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

•  Stament  4  - 16,  only  as  many  or  tunce  as  many  as  the  hbes  of  the  calyx^  inserted 
lower  down  than  the  petals.    Herbs  or  nearly  so:  calyx  mostly  wUk  projecting 
folds^  or  accessory  teeth  bettoeen  the  proper  teeth  or  looes. 
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•«- JiBioer  r^ffwiar  or  ntarlif  «• ;  pod  ngwy^eedwi^  indwied  m  tke  cs^. 

8.  NES^A.  Calyx  short  bell-shaped  or  hemispherical.  Stamens  10-14,  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals,  in  %  Mts,  with  long  projecting  filaments.  Style  slen- 
der.   Pod  globular,  8  -6>celled.    Leaves  mostly  whoned  in  threes  or  opposite. 

4.  LYTHRUM.  Calyx  cylindrical,  8- 12-ribbcd  or  striate.  Petals  5-7.  Stamens 
6-14.    Style  slender.    Pod  oblong,  t^celled.    Leaves  sessile. 

6.  AMMANNIA.  Calyx  short,  4-angled.  Petals  4  and  funall,  or  none.  Stwmtnt 
4,  short.    Pod  globuliir,  2-  4-cened.     Leaves  opposite,  narrow. 

■«-  •»-  Flower  irregular :  pod  mo^y  fcw-^teded, 

6.  CUP  HE  A.  Calyx  elongated,  mostly  many-ribbed,  gibbous,  spurred,  or  with  t 
sac-lilce  projection  at  base  on  the  uppeV  side,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  which 
has  6  proper  teeth,  and  usually  as  many  intermediate  accessory  ones  or  pro- 
cesses. Petals  mostly  6,  with  claws,  and  very  unequal,  the  two  upper  ones 
larger;  sometimes  all  or  part  wanting.  Stamens  11  or  12,  unequal:  nlaments 
short  A  gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  upper  side.  Style  slender: 
stigma  2-lobed.  Ovary  flat,  2-celIed,  but  one  cell  smaller  and  sterile  or 
empty.  Pod  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  bursting  through  it  on  the  lower 
side;  the  placenta  bearing  a  few  dat  seeds,  hardenmg,  curving,  and  at  length 
projecting  through  the  rupture. 

L  PONICA,  POMEGRANATE.    (The  name  means  Carthagmtan.) 

P.  Graniltum.  Tree  cult,  from  the  Orient,  aa  a  hooae-plant  N. :  emooth, 
with  small  oblong  or  obovate  obtuse  leaves,  either  opposite  or  scattered,  mostly 
clustered  on  short  branchlets  ;  the  tioweni  short-stalked,  usuallv  solitary,  lai^ 
both  calyx  and  corolla  bright  scarlet,  with  5-7  petals,  or  full  double ;  the  fruit 
as  large  as  a  small  apple. 

2.  IiAGEBSTB^MIA,  CRAPE-MYHTLE.    (Named  for  a  Swedish 

naturalist,  Lagerttroan.) 

Ii.  Indica,  from  E.  Indies :  planted  for  ornament  8.,  and  in  conserva- 
tories N. :  shrub  with  smootlv  ovate  or  oval  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles  of  very 
showy  pale  rose  or  flesh-colored  large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  wayy-cnsped 
petals  and  long  silky-tufted  stamens. 

8.  KES.^^.     (Name  from  Greek  for  iiwu/ar,  from  the  habitatioii  of  the 

original  species.)     % 

US.  verticilUKta.  Ck>mmon  £.  and  S.  in  very  wet  places;  smooth  or 
minutely-  downy,  with  long  recuning  branches  (2^-8°  long),  lanceolate  leaves, 
mostly  m  throes,  the  upper  with  clustered  short-stalked  flowers  in  their  axils, 
5  wedge-lanceolate  rose-purple  petals,  and  10  stamens  of  two  lengths. 

N.  8alioif61ia.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  not  hardy  N. ;  k)w,  slightly  shnibby 
at  base,  smooth,  erect,  with  lance-oblong  or  oblanceolate  leaves,  Uie  upper  ones 
sometimes  alternate,  almost  sessile  flowers  in  their  axils,  with  mostly  6  obovate 
yellow  petals,  and  12  stamens  of  almost  equal  length. 

4.  LYTH&XJM,  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Namein  Gnek  for  66xx/:  some  hare 
red  flowers.)    Fl.  summer. 

Ii.  Salickria,  Spiked  L.  Sparingly  wild  N.  E.  in  wet  meadows,  and 
cult ;  with  stems  2°  -  3°  high,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  and  often  with  a  heart* 
shaped  base,  ih  pairs  or  threes ;  flowers  crowded  in  their  axils  and  forming  a 
wand-like  spike,  rather  large,  with  6  or  rarely  7  lance-oblong  pink  petals,  and 
twice  as  many  stamens  of  two  lengths,     y, 

L.  al&tam.  liow  groands  W.  &  S. :  nearly  smooth,  slender,  8<>-3o  high, 
above  and  on  the  branches  with  raaigined  angles,  very  leafy  ;  the  small  leaves 
oblong,  the  uppermo&t  not  longer  than  the  snudl  flowers  in  their  axils ;  petals 
6,  purple ;  stamens  6.     y. 

6.  AMMANNIA.  (Named  for  Ammann,  an  early  German  botanist.) 
Low,  insignificant  herbs,  in  wet  places,  especially  S.,  with  small  greeiiisb 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves ;  the  inconspicuons  petals  purplish, 
or  none :  fl.  all  summer. 
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A.  hiuxiiliif  hota  Mass.  to  Michigan  and  S. ;  has  narrow  oUanceolate  or 
•paCulate  leaves,  taperinf):  to  the  base,  and  a  very  short  style.    0 

A.  Iatif61ia.  W.  &  8.,  taller,  the  lance-linear  leaves  with  a  broader  and 
aarided  {wrtly  clasping  base.    0 

6.  CuPHEA.  (Name  from  Greek,  means  gibbous  or  curved,  from  the  shape 
of  the  calyx.)    Leaves  chiefly  opposite  :  fl.  all  summer. 

C.  ViSCOSissima,  Clammy  C.  Sandy  fields  from  Conn,  to  111.  and  S. : 
a  rather  homely  herb,  1°-  2°  high,  branching,  clammy-hairy,  with  lance-ovate 
leaves,  small  flowers  somewhat  racemed  along  the  branches,  and  ovate*  pink 
petals  on  short  claws,    (i) 

C.  silenoldes.  Cult,  from  Mexico :  clammy-hairy,  1°  high,  with  lance- 
oblong  or  lancnolate  leaves  tapering  at  base  into  short  petiole,  and  rather  large 
flowers  somewhat  racemed  on  the  branches ;  calyx  purplish,  almost  1 '  lone, 
ovoid  at  base  and  with  a  tapering  neck ;  petals  blood-purple  or  crimson,  rounded, 
the  2  larger  ^'  in  diameter,    (i) 

C.  platy Centra.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  both  in  greenhouses  and  for  bor- 
ders, ffowenng  through  the  season  :  slightly  woody  at  base,  8'-  12'  high,  form- 
ing masses,  thickly  b^et  with  the  ovate  or  lance-ovatc  acute  smooth  and  glossy 
bright  green  leaves,  contrasting  with  the  bright  vermilion  flowers  between  each 
pair,  the  calyx  narrow  and  tubular,  almost  1 '  long,  with  a  short  and  very  blunt 
wpuT  at  base,  the  short  border  and  teeth  dark  violet  edged  on  the  upper  side 
with  white ;  petals  none.     JJ, 

48.   LOASACSLSi,  LOASA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  rough  pubescence,  and  some  with  stinging  bristles,  no 
stipules,  a  1-celled  ovary  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  (which 
is  little  if  at  all  extended  beyond  it),  and  mostly  with  8-5  parietal 
placentae,  in  fruit  a  pod,  few  -  many-seeded  :  persistent  calyx-lobes 
and  true  petals  mostly  5,  and  often  an  additional  inner  set  of  pet- 
als :  stamens  commonly  numerous,  often  in  5  clusters :  style  single. 
Natives  of  America,  mostly  S.  &  W. :  several  cult,  for  ornament. 

•  Erect  or  aprtadingy  not  twining:  leavn  aliemmie:  ptlaUjUtL 

1.  MKNTZELIA.  Petals  lanceolate,  spatulate,  or  obovate,  deciduous.  Filaments 
long  and  slender,  or  some  of  the  outermost  broadened  or  petal-like:  anthers 
short  iind  smsll.  Pod  top-shaped,  club-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  straight.  Herb- 
age rough  with  short  stiff  pubescence,  or  bristly,  but  not  stinging. 

a  •  Tunning  hei-bs:  leaves  opposite^  petioied:  petals  hood-shaped  or  slipper-shaped. 

3.  BLUMENBACHIA.  Petals  5,  spreading,  and  as  many  scale-like  small  ones  or 
appendages  alternate  with  them.  Stamens  in  6  sets,  one  before  each  petal, 
with  very  slender  filaments;  also  10  sterile  filaments,  a  pair  before  each  ap- 
pendage.' Ovary  and  many-seeded  pod  10-ribbed,  when  old  spirally  twisted 
and  splitting  lengthwise.  Peduncles  axillary,  mostly  1-flowered.  Herbage 
beset  with  sharp  briatloi,  commonly  stinging  like  nettles.  Fk>werBOu  long 
axillary  peduncles. 

L  M£1VTZ£LIA.  (Named  for  C.  Mentzel,  an  eariy  German  botaniat.) 
Fl.  summer  or  autumn.  ®  (D  Includes  the  BARTdNiA  of  Nuttall  and 
EucnIde. 

f  1.  Pod  3  *  ^setded :  flowers  email,  yeUaw,  opening  in  sunahme,    0  ® 

M.  oligosp^rma.  Open  dry  ground,  from  Illinois  S.  W. :  a  rough  and 
homely  plant,  with  spreading  brituc  branches,  ovate  and  oblong  angled  or  cut- 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  less  than  1'  broad,  with  5  wedge  oblong 
pointed  petals,  and  about  20  slender  filaments. 

§  2.  Baxt6ki  A  of  Nttttall,  &c.,  not  of  Muhlenbei^.  Pod  mostly  long,  contain- 
ing^ many  or  at  least  20  ciMcal  or  flat  seeiu :  flowers  large  and  showy  : 
pdals  V  "  2'  /onf7 ;  herbage  rough. 
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M.  JAndleyi.  Cultivated,  ftt>m  CaHfomin,  nsnally  under  the  name  of 
Bartoxia  At'KKA.  Plant  1^-2^  hif^^i,  with  leaves  lance-ovate  in  ootline 
and  deeply  pinnatifid,  their  Iol)C8  linear ;  fluwem  with  5  obovate  and  pointed 
bright  yellow  petals  opening  in  sunshine,  and  the  very  numerous  filaments  all 
slender     0 

M.  orn&ta,  the  Bart6nia  ornXta  of  Nuttall,  a  very  large-flowered 
species,  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  S.  :  2°  >  4^  high,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
sinuate-pinnatitid  leaves,  and  white  fragrant  flowers  opening  at  sunset  or  on  a 
cloudy  afternoon,  leafy-bracted  under  the  ovary,  and  with  10  lance-ovate  or 
spatulate  acute  petals,  about  2'  long,  the  5  inner  narrower,  and  the  200  -  300 
fllaments  all  slender ;  seeds  very  many  and  flat  Rarely  cult,  for  ornament, 
,but  well  worthy  of  it.     ®  I^  ^ 

M.  ntlda,  the  Bart6nia  vtox  of  Nuttnll,  of  the  same  district  and  further 
south,  and  less  rare  in  cultivation  than  M.  omata,  resembles  it,  but  has  flowers 
of  half  the  size  and  often  without  leafy  bracts  under  the  ovary ;  outer  fila- 
ments mostly  broadened ;    seeds  wing-mai^nod.     CD  3/  ^ 

§  3.   EccnIde  of  Zuccarini      Pod  shorty  contuining  very  many  minute  roundish 
or  oblong  seeds :  /lowers  showy,  yellow^  ojtening  in  bright  sunshine. 

M.  Idngipes.  Cult,  from  Mexico  and  Texas  under  the  name  of  Eccn^dis 
barton loiDES ;  a  tender  succulent  plant,  branching  and  usually  spreading  on 
the  ground,  bristly,  with  ovate  cut-toothed  or  slightly  lobed  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  and  flowers  mostly  on  still  longer  simple  peduncles  (3' -6'  long),  the 
5  ovate  petals  and  very  many  slender  filaments  fully  1'  long.     0 

2.  BLUMENBACHIA.     (Named  for  the  distinguished  German  physiol- 
ogist, Blumenltach.    Includes  Cai6phora.    F1.  all  summer. 

B.  insignis.  Cult  from  Chili;  rather  curious  than  ornamental,  with 
palmately  about  5-partcd  leaves,  small  flowers  with  white  petals  and  yellow 
red-tippetl  inner  appendages ;  the  pod  obovate,  slightly  twisted,  with  5  strongly 
projectmg  placentae.     (1) 

fi.  laterltia.  Cult,  from  South  America,  under  the  name  of  LoXsa  or 
Cai6phora  LATERfTiA  ,'  climbiug  freely ;  with  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  leaves  of 
5  or  more  lance-ovate  divisions  or  leaflets,  whicn  are  cut-toothed  or  some  ot 
them  again  pinnatifid ;  flowers  almost  2'  across,  with  brick-red  petals ;  the  long 
pod  at  length  much  twisted.    0 

49,  CACTACEiB,  CACTUS  FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  mostly  persistent,  de^^titote  of 
foliage  (with  exception  of  the  rare  Pereskia),  its  place  supplied  by 
the  green  rind  of  tlie  flariened,  columnar,  globular,  or  Tarious-shaped 
stem ;  the  perfect  solitary  and  sessile  flower  with  calyx  adherent  to 
the  ovaiy,  its  lobes  or  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens  numerous, 
usually  in  several  ranks,  the  latter  mostly  very  numerous ;  ovary 
1-celled  with  several  parietal  placentce ;  style  single,  with  several 
stigmas ;  the  fruit  a  1 -celled  and  generally  many-seeded  pulpy  berry. 
(See  Lessons,  p.  48,  fig.  76,  and  p.  96,  fig.  197.) 

Wo  have  three  or  four  wild  speciesi,  several  others  in  common 
house-cultivation,  and  a  larger  number  in  choice  collectionsy  some 
of  which  are  hybrids. 

S  1.  No  tube  to  thejlower  above  the  ovary :  stem  jointed. 

1.  OPUNTIA.  Stem  branching,  formed  of  successive  joints,  which  are  mostly 
flat,  bearing.  Rt  first  some  minute  awl-shaped  bodies  answerinfc  to  leaves, 
which  soon  fall  off,  and  tufts  of  barbed  bristles  and  often  prickles  also  in  their 
axils.  Flowers  from  the  edge  or  side  of  a  joint,  openiof  hi  simshiDe  anu 
for  more  than  one  day. 
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4  S.   T^Ae  formed  of  the  tmittd  Hpah^  ^c.  mare  or  Un  extended  bojfond  the  oeary, 

•  Sterne  and  branchee  offial  and  leaflike  joints^  toitk  the  maryime  more  or  ttu  toothed 

or  crenate,  ana  wUh  an  eoUUnl  woody  centre  or  midrtb^  with  no  pridciee  and 
no  brieUeSj  or  only  tufU  of  vtry  gliort  ontt  in  the  noicliee. 

3.  EPIPHYLLUM.    Joints  of  the  branches  short  and  truncate^  very  smooth,  and 

(lowering  from  the  end.  Flowers  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days, 
mostly  oblique,  the  tube  not  much  lengthened;  tlie  sepals  and  petals  rose-red, 
rather  few,  the  innennost  and  larger  ones  about  8.  Stamens  not  very  many. 
Stigmas  erect  or  conniving. 
8.  PHY  LLOC  ACTUS.  Leaf-like  branches  or  joints  long,  arising  from  the  side  of 
older  ones,  which  with  age  form  terete  stems.  Flowers  from  the  marginal 
ootches,  slightly  if  at  all  irregular.    Stigmas  slender  and  spreading. 

•  •  Steme  or  branchee  3  -  many-angled  or  arooved^  or  terete^  and  wtlh  tubercles  or 

woolly  tufte  bearing  a  clueter  of  spinet,  prickles,  or  bristles. 

4.  CEREUS.    Stem  mostly  elongated,  rarely  globular,  regularly  ribbed  or  angled 

lengthwise,  and  with  the  clusters  of  spines  or  bristles  on  the  ridges  one 
above  the  other.  Flowers  from  the  side  of  the  stem,  commonly  with  a 
conspicuous  tube,  which,  with  the  ovary  below,  is  beset  with  scale-like 
sepals  and  generally  with  woolly  or  bristly  tufts  in  their  axils.  Petals 
Duroerous  and  spreading. 
6.  ECHINOCACTUS.  Stem  globular,  depressed,  or  sometimes  oblong-clnb-shaped, 
with  many  ribs  or  ridges  bearing  clusters  of  spines  one  above  the  other. 
Flowers  naked  at  the  summit  of  the  ridges,  ana  with  a  short  or  very  short 
tube :  otherwise  as  in  Cereus. 

6.  MKLOCAC  rUS.    Stem  globular  with  a  broad  base,  or  conical,  with  many  ribs 

bearing  clusters  of  spines  as  in  Echinncactus;  but  the  flowers  small  and  im- 
mersed in  n  woolly  cylindrical  muff-like  mass  at  the  summit.  Sepals  and 
petals  united  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is  often  swollen  at  the  base.  Fila- 
ments short.     Ovary  and  berry  not  scaly. 

7.  MAMILLARI A.    Stems  globular  or  cylindrical,  mostly  tufted,  not  ribbed,  cov- 

ered with  distinct  and  strongly  projecting  nipple-shaped  tubercles,  which  are 
arranged  in  spiral  order  and  tipped  with  a  cluster  of  prickles.  Flowers  from 
the  axils  of  the  tubercles,  with  a  short  tube.    Ovary  and  berry  not  scaly. 

L  OPTtKTIA,  PRICKLY-PEAR  CACTUS,  INDIAN  FIG,  &c.  (An 
ancient  name,  transfer!^  to  these  American  plants.)  F\.  summer.  Pruit 
often  eatable. 

§  1.   Stamene  not  longer  than  the  roundieh,  in  ours  yeiloWy  widely  opening  petals, 
*  LaWf  prostrate  or  spreading ^  native  species ^  also  cultivated. 

O.  yulgiuns.  Common  Pricklt-Pear.  On  rocks  and  sand,  from  coast 
of  New  England  S.,  with  pale  and  roundcd-obovate  fiat  joints,  3'  -  6'  lon^, 
bearing  minute  appressed  leaves,  having  bristles  but  hardly  any  spines  in  their 
axils,  and  a  nearly  smooth  eatable  berry. 

O.  Bafln^sqaii.  Common  W.  &  S.  W. :  deeper  green,  with  joints  4'  -  8' 
long,  the  little  leaves  spreading,  several  small  spines  and  a  single  stronger  one 
in  the  clusters,  and  flower  often  with  a  reddish  centre. 

O.  MiSSOUritosis.  From  Wisconsin  W.  on  the  plains :  with  obovate 
joints  2' -4'  long  and  tuhcrcled,  tufts  of  straw-colored  bristles  and  5-10  long 
and  slender  spines  ;  the  berry  dry  and  prickly. 

O.  PeS-CdrvL  On  the  coast  S.,  with  small  and  narrow,  almost  cylindri- 
cal, easily  separable  joints,  their  spines  in  ]>airs  ;  the  berry  small  and  bristly. 

•  •  Erect,  shrubby  or  tree-like,  cultivated  in  conservatories,  from  West  Indies  and 

South  America  :  berry  edible. 

O.  PicUB-lndica.  Joints  obovate,  thick  and  heavy,  P  long,  with  minute 
•pines  or  none ;  berry  obovate,  bristly. 

O.  Ttina.  Joints  oval,  4' -8'  long,  with  several  unequal  spines  in  the  tufts, 
the  longer  ones  about  1'  long. 

O.  Srasili^nsis.  Tree-like,  with  a  round  straight  tnink  rising  lO**  or 
more  high,  bearing  short  branches,  their  ultimate  joints  obovate  or  oblong, 
sinuate,  thinner  and  more  leaf-like  than  in  the  others,  armed  witli  single  long 
and  very  sharp  spines. 
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§  2.   Stamens  longer  than  the  erect  crimeon  petals,  shorter  than  the  st^. 

O.  OOOCinelllfera.  Cult,  from  Mexico  and  West  Indies :  tree-like,  6^  - 
10^  high,  with  joints  of  the  branches  obovateKiblong,  4'  - 12'  long,  spineless  or 
nearly  so,  when  young  with  single  recurved  spines,  pale ;  berry  red.  One  of  the 
plants  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  whence  the  name. 

2.  EPIPHYLLUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  upon  a  leaf,  i.  e.  the 
flower  from  the  top  of  what  seems  to  be  a  leaf.)    FI.  usually  in  summer. 

S.  trunc&tum.  Cult,  from  Brazil  :  low,  bright  green,  with  drooping 
branches ;  the  oblong  joints  scarcely  2'  long,  the  upper  end  with  a  shallow 
notch;  flower  2-3'  long,  oblique,  with  iteSds  and  snort  sepals  spreading  or 
recurved,  the  former  so  arranged  that  the  blosaom  often  appears  as  if  2-Upped. 

3.  FHYLLOC ACTUS.  (From  Greek  words  meaniiig  Leaf-Cactus,) 
Cult,  from  South  America  and  Mexico :  fl.  summer. 

«  Flower  with  tube  shorter  than  the  petals,  red,  scentless,  open  thrmtgh  more  than 
one  day :  petals  and  stamens  many,  except  in  the  first  species, 

P.  bif6rmi8.  The  least  showy  species  ;  with  slender  stems,  and  two  sorts 
of  branches,  one  ovate  or  oblong,  the  other  lanceolate ;  the  latter  producing 
a  slender  pink  flower,  2'  long,  with  about  4  slender  sepals,  as  many  narrow 
lanceolate  erect  petals  with  spreading  tips,  and  only  8~  16  stamens. 

P.  phyllanthoides.  Has  narrow-oblong  sinuate- toothed  leaf-like  branches, 
numerous  rose-colorcd  oblong  and  similar  sepus  and  petals,  the  outermost  widely 
spreading,  the  innermost  erect. 

P.  Ackerm&nni.  Like  the  preceding,  but  much  more  showy,  with  bright 
red  and  sharp-pointed  petals  spreading  and  2' -3'  long,  and  the  scattered  se^s 
small  and  bract-like. 

«  «  Flower  sweet-scented,  with  tube  4'  - 10'  long,  bearing  scattered  and  small  scaly 
sepals  or  bracts,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  the  numerous  spreading 
white  or  cream-colored  p^a/s. 

P.  cren&tus.  Leaf-like  branches  lo-2<>  long,  2' -3'  broad,  sinnately 
notched  ;  flower  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days,  7'  -  8'  in  diameter, 
with  the  stout  tube  4'  -  5'  long,  the  outer  petals  or  inner  sepals  brownish. 

P.  Phylltothus.  Branches  nearly  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  flower 
opening  at  evening  and  lasting  only  till  morning,  iu  slender  tube  many  times 
longer  than  the  small  petals. 

4.  CERSUS.  (Latin  name  of  a  wax-taper  or  candle,  from  the  form  of  the 
stem  of  some  columnar  species. )  The  following  arc  the  commonest  in  culti- 
vation, mostly  from  Mexico  and  South  America  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.   Stems  and  brancltes  Uma,  spreading,  creeping  or  climbing,  rsntole/g  jdmed 
mare  or  less,  only  3  - 1 -angled :  very  largefioioered, 

«  Flower  red,  open  in  daytime  for  several  days :  stamens  muck  declined, 

C.  speciosissimus.  The  commonest  red-flowered  Cactus;  with  stems 
2®  -  3®  high,  rarely  rooting,  3  or  4  broad  and  thin  wavy-maigined  angles  or 
wings,  and  crimson  or  red  flowers  of  various  shades,  4'  -  5'  in  diameter,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  petals.  —  There  are  various  hybrids  of  this  with  others. 

»  «  Flower  white  as  to  pfiaJs,  opening  at  nif^,  collapsing  next  morning,  fragrant, 
6' -9'  in  diamt-ter  whpn  expanded,  the  tube  4'- 5'  long:  stems  rooting  and 
so  climbing :  prickles  short  and  fine,     NiOHT-nLOOiiiNG  Cbrbus. 

C.  triangul^is  has  sharply  triangular  stems,  minute  prickles,  and  flower 
with  glabrous  tube,  olive-green  sepals,  and  yellow  stamens. 

C.  nyotic&UuSy  has  4-6-angled  stems  with  very  minute  prickles,  and 
flower  much  like  the  next  but  with  brownish  sepals. 

C.  graiidifl6ru8y  Common  Nioht-bloomino  Cereus,  has  terete  stems 
with  5-7  slight  grooves  and  blunt  angles,  l)earing'-morc  conspicuous  prickles, 
long  bristles  on  the  flower- tube,  and  dull  yellow  sepals. 
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§  2.  Stems  and  bratieka  kmff,  weak,  diapomd  to  traii  er  creep,  rmtoteljf  Jointed, 
Oflindrical,  with  8-12  ribe  or  grooves  and  rows  of  approximated  snort  and 
Jme  priclde<luaters :  flowers  smaller. 

C.  serpentlnUB.  Stems  l'  or  more  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the  apex, 
about  12-nbbed,  disposed  to  stand  when  short,  not  rooting; ;  flower  opening  ibr 
a  night,  fragrant,  with  linear  petals  reddish-purple  outside,  nearly  white  inside, 
2^  long,  rather  shorter  than  the  tube. 

C.  fluellifftrmtB.  Stems  long  and  slender,  proAtrate  or  hanging  and 
rootingTnower  2' •> 3'  long,  the  narrow  sepals  and  petals  not  very  many,  rose- 
red,  open  by  day. 

(  3.  Slems  erect,  self-supporting,  taU-arowingy  cylindrical  and  tolumn-iike,  with^ 
about  8  (6  -  io)  obtuse  ribs  ana  grooves,  snort  mostly  dark-colored  prickles 
9  - 12  tn  the  cluster,  and  no  long  bristles :  flower  large,  white ;  tube  3'  -  6'  long. 

•  Flower  opening  at  midday,  collapsing  befljre  night, 

C.  Peravitous.  The  largest  species  (except  the  Giant  Cereus  of  Arieona ) , 
becoming  eren  40°  high  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  rather  strong  oompreased 
ribs  and  stout  prickles ;  the  flower  6'  long,  with  greenish  sepals  and  wnite  or 
externally  rose-tinged  petals  proportionally  short.  — Var.  MONSTRUdsua,  in  old 
conservatories,  has  a  short  stem  with  4-8  irregular  aftd  wavy  wing-like  angles, 
sometimes  broken  up  into  tubercles. 

«  «  Flower  opening  at  nighty  coUttpsing  next  day :  tall  stem  narrower  at  the  top. 

C.  eridphorus.  Stem  jointed  at  intervals,  with  rounded  ridges  and  needle- 
like  prickles  ;  flower  6'  -  9'  long,  with  woolly  tube,  and  narrow  greenish  sepals, 
the  upper  4'  long,  longer  than  the  petals. 

C.  reptodua.  Stem  with  flatter  ridges,  and  with  flowers  much  as  in  the 
foregoing,  but  tiie  tube  not  woolly. 

C.  C8Bnil6sceil8.  Stem  bluish-green,  becoming  about  8'  thick,  with 
rcrandcd  ridges  and  stoutish  prickles ;  flower  8'  in  diameter,  with  eroded-toothed 
petals  and  olive  and  brown-purple  sepals,  the  longer  of  these  little  shorter  than 
the  smooth  tnbe. 

§  4.   Stem  erect  assd  simple,  at  length  cyUndricnl,  with  20-25  narrow  ridges,  bear- 
ing dusters  of  short  prickles  and  long  bristly  hairs. 

C.  senilis,  Old-Man  Cactus.  Cult,  for  its  singular  appearance,  the  long 
white  hanging  bristles  at  the  top  likened  to  the  locks  of  an  aged  man ;  flowers 
(seldom  seen)  not  large,  with  a  very  short  tube. 

§  5.   Stems  short  cmd  dwarf,  globular  or  oblong,  clustered  or  branching  from  the 

base:  flower  with  very  short  bell-Bhaped  tube. 

C.  C8D8plt68U8.  Wild  on  the  plains  from  Nebraska  S. :  3'  -  6'  high, 
becoming  short-cylindrical,  with  12-18  thick  ribs,  covered  with  the  close 
dnsters  each  of  20  -  30  short  and  widely-spreading  prickles ;  flower  rose-parple, 
in  daytime,  2'  -  3'  in  diameter. 

§  6.  £crin6p8I8.  Stem  ghbular  or  ebovate,  very  prcHfenms,  resembling  Echino- 
cactus,  but  flowering  from  the  side;  the  showy  flowers  usttally  open  while 
they  last  both  day  and  night,  and  with  a  long  funnel-shaped  tnbe,  6' -8'  long, 
to  which  an  outer  set  of  stamens  is  united  up  to  the  throat,  wlule  the  inner  ones 
are  separate  far  down :  petals  and  sefxils  jtointed. 

«  Flower  white,  fragrant:  calyx-tube  unth  tufts  of  long  brownish  wool  at  each  scale: 
gfobular  stem  dejtressed  or  sunken  at  top,  about  3*  in  diameter. 

C.  Eyri^sii.  Stem  with  about  13  acute  slightly  wavy  ridges,  and  many 
small  bnstly  prickles  from  woolly  tubercles. 

C.  tubifloruSy  or  ZuccariniXnus.  Stem  broader  than  high,  sunken  at 
top,  with  1 1  very  strong  and  prominent  wavy  ridges,  the  woolly  tubercles  bear- 
ing 6-8  stout  and  dark  spines. 

«  «  Flower  dflicate  rose-color :  cafyx-tulte  with  ficaiUred  hairs  and  the  scales  dUate  : 
stem  somewhat  pear-shaped  or  obowUe,  6'  -  12'  high. 

C.  OX^gonus.  Stem  bluish,  with  about  14  acute  ridges  from  a  broad 
base,  and  as  many  very  short  and  unequal  spines  in  the  clusters. 
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C.  mtiltiplez.  Stem  greenj  with  abont  13  acate  ridges  and  10-12  rather 
long  unequal  spines. 

6.  ECHINOCACTUS.  {If  Rme  means  Spiny  or  Hedgehog  Cactus,)  There 
are  many  wild  species  far  S.  W.,  but  few  common  in  cultivation.  Flowew 
mostly  small,  opening  for  2  or  3  days»  closing  nt  night. 

E.  Texdnsis,  of  S.  Texas  and  Arizona,  has  stem  much  broader  than  high, 
or  globular  when  young,  becoming  1®  broad,  with  12-27  acute  wavy  ridges, 
6  or  7  very  stout  and  horn-like  reddish  recurved  spines ;  the  central  one  largef 
and  turned  down,  sometimes  2'  long ;  flower  rosc-c*blored,  very  woolly,  2'  long.  . 

£.  OttbniSy  from  Brazil,  is  pear-shaped,  becoming  dub-shapod,  2' -3' 
thick,  with  12  -  14  narrow  ridges,  clusters  of  10  - 14  short  slender  prickles,  and 
yellow  flowers  with  red  stigmas. 

6.  MELOC  ACTUS,  i.  o.  MELON-CACTUS.  One  species  is  often  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  does  not  long  survive,  viz. 

M.  OOmmiinis,  called  Tcrk's-Cap.  Globular  or  ovate,  dark  green,  often 
1^  high,  with  12-20  ridges,  beset  with  clusters  of  short  brownish  spines ;  the 
evlindricat  mufF-likc  crown  of  bristles  and  cottony  wool,  2'  -  5'  high,  in  which 
the  very  small  pink  flowers  are  half-imbedded ;  berries  small,  rod. 

7.  MAMILLARIA.  (Name  from  the  nipple-shaped  tubercles  which  cover 
the  stem.)  Many  wild  species  far  W.  and  S.  W.  on  the  plains  :  few  common 
in  cultivation. 

M.  long^m&mma,  from  Mexico,  ha^  the  tubercles  rising  from  a  depressed 
body,  or  apparently  almost  from  the  root,  1'  or  more  long,  loosely  spreading, 
much  longer  than  the  8-11  prickles  at  their  apex ;  flowers  large  for  the  genus, 
IJ'  long,  yellow. 

M.  pusilla,  wild  in  Texas  and  8.,  with  clustered  ovate  or  globular  stems 
l'-2'  long,  oblong  or  ovate  tubercles  bearing  wool  in  their  axils,  and  tipped 
with  verv  many  capillary  crisped  bristles  and  several  slender  prickles ;  flowers 
pink,  ^'  long. 

M«  gracilis,  with  globular  and  at  length  short-cylindrical  stems  l'-2' 
long,  excessively  proliferous,  the  oblong  tubercles  bearing  about  16  recurving 
white  prickles,  and  on  older  plants  1  or  2  stouter  and  longer  straight  ones  of  a 
brown  hue ;  flowers  small,  white. 

M.  elon^&ta,  with  cylindrical  clustered  stems,  covered  with  short  conical 
tubercles,  which  bear  16-30  uniform  radiating  and  recurving  slender  prickles 
in  a  starry  tuft,  and  very  rarely  a  central  one ;  flowers  small,  white. 

M.  vivlpara,  wild  from  Nebraska  S.,  I'-S'  high,  simple,  or  proliferous 
in  tufts,  globular,  with  the  terete  tubercles  slightly  grooved  down  the 
upper  side,  bearing  12-30  rigid  widely  radiating  whitish  prickles,  and  3-12 
stouter  and  darker  ones ;  flower  pink-purple,  laige  for  the  plant,  about  2'  in 
diameter. 

50.  MESEMBRYANTHEMEiB,  FIG-MARIGOLD 

FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plant?,  of  aspect  between  the  Cactus,  Parslane,  and  Orpine 
Families,  with  simple  entire  leaves,  and  calyx-tube  coherent  with 
the  compound  ovary,  which  has  4-20  styles  and  as  many  cells : 
represented  in  cultivation  by  the  following. 

1.  MESF:.MDRYANTHEMUM.   Herbaceous  or  flefthy-<hnibby  and  prostrate  or  Iow 

branching  plants,  with  very  succulent  leaves  and  mostly  handsome  flowers, 
opetiinfi^  only  in  bright  light*  commonly  at  noon.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  mostly  6. 
Petals  (linear)  and  stamens  very  num'erous.  on  the  calyx.  Styles,  cells  of  the 
ovnrv,  and  radiating  horns  or  lobes  of  the  many-seeded  pod  4-20. 

2.  TETB  AfiONI  A.     Low  spreading  herbs,  with  broad  and  flat  thickish  leaTes.  and 

small  flowers  in  their  axils.  Calyx  usually  4-lobed.  Petals  none.  Stamens 
few  or  many.  Styles  and  1-ovuIed  cells  of  the  ovary  few.  Fruit  faaird  and 
nut-like,  8  -  8-horned,  8  -  S-soeded. 
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L  MESEMBBYANTHEMUM,  FIG^MARIGOLD.  (Name  com- 
posocl  of  Greek  woi-di»  signifying  ^oicenn^r  at  midday.)  Cult  for  oniament, 
chieHy  from  S.  Africa :  fl.  summer. 

«  Annual  or  biennial,  broad-leavedy  prottrate^  cultivated  in  open  ground, 

M.  crystilllinum,  Ice-Plant.  Plant  remarkable  for  the  pHtterinfr  little 
excrescences  which  cover  the  herbajye,  like  hoar-frost ;  leaves  soft  and  tender, 
large,  the  lower  rounded  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  upper  spatulate,  wavy ;  flowers 
sessile,  white  or  purplish,  ^'  acro8.s. 

•  ♦  Perennial,  sometvhat  wood^'Stemmed  house-plants,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

leaves  all  opposite,  sessile  or  connate  at  base,  smooth. 

M.  dolabrif6rme»  Hatch kt-lkaved  F.  With  glaucous  and  dotted 
hatchet-shaped  leave.s,  and  yellow  flowers  opening  at  evening. 

M.  acinacifdrme,  Scymitar-leaved  F.  With  pale  3-sided  sabre- 
shapd  leaves  (3'  long,  fully  ^'  wide),  flattened  branches  and  peduncle,  and 
pinfc-pnrple  flower  3'  -  4'  across. 

M.  spect&bile.  With  glaucoos  and  linear  3-sided  pointed  leaves,  and 
pink-purple  flower  2'  across. 

2.  TETBAGK)!?!  A.  (Name  Greek  ior  four-angled,  from  shape  of  the  fruit. ) 

T.  ezptosa.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Occasionally  cult,  as  a  Spinach : 
leaves  pale,  triangular  or  rhombic-ovate,  with  short  margined  petioles  ;  greenish 
small  flower  sessile  in  the  axils  ;  stamens  several,  in  clusters  alternate  with  the 
4  lobes  of  the  calyx.    Q 

51.  PASSIFLOBACEiE,  PASSION-FLOWER  FAMILY. 

Represented  mainly  by  the  Pas^^ion -flowers  described  below.  In 
conservatories  may  be  found  one  or  two  species  of  Tacsonia,  dif- 
fering from  true  Passion-flowers  in  having  a  long  tube  to  the  flower, 
but  they  are  uncommon,  and  rarely  blossom. 

L  FASSIFLOBA,  PASSION-FLOWER,  (Flower  of  the  Passion ;  the 
early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  South  America  finding  in  them  symbols 
of  the  crucifixion,  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the  fringes  of  the  flower,  nails  in 
the  styles  with  their  capitate  stigmas,  hammers  to  drive  them  in  the  stamens, 
cords  in  the  tendrils.)  Herbs  or  woody  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  con- 
spicuous stipules,  climbing  by  simple  axillary  tendrils  ;  the  flowers  also  axil- 
lary, usually  with  3  bracts  underneath,  and  a  joint  in  the  peduncle.  Calyx 
with  a  very  short  tube  or  cup,  and  5  divisions  which  are  colored  inside  like  die 
petals,  and  often  with  a  claw-like  tip.  Petals  5  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  or 
sometimes  none  :  within  them  the  conspicuous  crown  of  numerous  filaments 
or  rays,  forming  a  double  or  more  compound  fringe.  Stamens  5,  with  nar- 
row-oblong versatile  anthers  :  their  filaments  united  in  a  tube  below  sheath- 
ing and  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  long  stalk  which  supports  the  1 -celled 
ovary.  Styles  3,  mostly  club-shaped :  stigmas  capitate.  Fruit  berry-like, 
edible  in  several  species,  with  many  seeds,  enveloped  in  pulp,  on  3  parietal 
placentce.    Fl.  summer,  open  for  only  one  day. 

*  Wild  species  of  the  country,  herbaceous,  smooth,  with  S-lobed  leaves. 

P.  liirea.  Low  grounds,  from  S.  Penn.  to  HI.  &  S. :  slender,  low-dimbing, 
with  the  short  and  blunt  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire,  and  a  greenish-yellow  flower 
of  no  beauty,  barely  1 '  wide.     11 

P.  incam&ta,  the  fruit,  called  Maypops  in  S.  States,  edible,  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg :  trailing  or  low-climbing,  with  deeply  3-cleft  serrate  leaves,  a  pair  of 
glands  on  the  petiole  and  one  or  more  on  the  small  bracts,  the  purple  crown 
of  the  handsome  flower  (2^-3'  across)  rather  longer  than  the  pale  petala. 
Dry  gionnd,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  S.     y. 

•  «  Cult,  from  Soitth  America.    Sterna  woodv,  excant  the  first.     (These  are  th« 

commoner  spedes  :  there  are  a  few  hybrids  and  rarer  ones.) 
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1-  lM)e8  ptdmaiefif  Icbed :  Jhwer  wideljf  gprmJng. 

P.  gr^iliS.  Slender  herb,  with  roundish  and  slijjhtlpr  5-lobcd  otherwlfe 
entire  leave*,  and  whitish  merely  5-deft  flower  only  I'  in  diameter,  destitute  of 
true  petals.  Recently  introduced,  remarkable  for  the  quick  moreroent  of  tu 
tendnls.    (T) 

P.  csrolea,  the  Common  or  Blub  Pa88iow-fu>web  ;  with  leaTes  tcij 
deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  5  or  7  lance-obloujf  entire  diTUiions,  pale ;  and  flower 
almost  white,  except  the  purple  centre  and  blue  croivn  banded  with  whitish  in 
the  middle. 

P.  dduliSy  Granadilla  ;  the  purplish  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a  goose-egj; : 
leaves  dark  green  and  glossy,  deeply  cleft  into  3  ovate  pointed  lobes  oeset  with 
callous  teeth ;  bracts  under  the  flower  also  toothed ;  the  crown  crisped,  ^  across, 
whitish  with  a  blue  or  violet  base,  as  long  as  the  white  petals. 

•»-  ■»-  Leaves  entire,  feather-veined :  flower  bell-shaped. 

P.  quadrangultoiSy  Large  Granadilla.  Very  large,  with  the  branches 
4-sided  and  the  angles  wing-margined ;  leaves  4'  -  8'  long,  ovate  or  oval,  or 
slightly  heart-shaped,  bright  green,  with  2-4  pairs  of  gjands  on  the  petiole; 
flower  about  3'  long,  fragrant,  crimson-purple  and  the  violet  or  blue  crown 
variegated  with  white.    Fruit  rarely  formed  here,  edible,  6'  long. 

52.  CUCUBBITACEiE,  GOURD  FAMILY. 

Mostly  tendril-bearing  herb-s  with  saccalent  but  not  fleshy  herb- 
age, watery  juice,  alternate  palmately  ribbed  and  mostly  lobed  or 
angled  leaves,  monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious  flowers  ;  the  calyx 
coherent  with  the  ovary,  corolla  more  commonly  monopetaloas, 
and  stamens  usually  3,  of  which  one  has  a  1 -celled,  the  others 
2-celled  anthers ;  hot  the  anthers  are  commonly  toituoas  and  ofkeii^ 
all  combined  in  a  head,  and  the  filaments  sometimes  all  united  in 
a  tube  or  column.  Fruit  usually  fleshy.  Embryo  large,  filling  the 
seed,  straight,  mostly  with  flat  or  leaf-like  cotyledons.  —  Besides 
those  here  described,  there  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  curiosity 
the  following  annuals  :  — 

MOMORDICA  ElATKRIUM  Or  ECBALTUM  AGRRSTE,  the  SQUIRT- 
ING Cucumber,  a  homely  hairy  herb  without  tendrils,  and  pro- 
ducing an  oblong  hairy  pulpy  fruit  (of  violently  purgative  qualities), 
which  when  ripe  bursts  suddenly  at  the  touch,  and  dischai^ea  the 
contents  wi'h  violence  (whence  the  name  Eksbalium). 

Trichosanthes  colubrIna,  Snake-Cccumber  or  Vege- 
table Serpent,  a  tall  climber  with  the  staminate  flowers  orna- 
mental, the  lobes  of  the  white  corolla  being  cut  into  a  lace-like 
fringe  of  long  and  very  delicate  capillary  lol>es  (whence  the  name 
of  the  genus),  and  the  fruit  very  like  a  snake,  3  or  4  feet  long, 
green  and  striped,  turning  red  when  ripe. 

§  L  Flowers  large  or  middU-sued,  om  separate  simple  pedimcUs  m  the  axUs:  nmlkers 
with  kmg  and  narrow  ceUs^  bent  up  and  down  or  contorted:  ovule*  and  seeds 
autny,  horizontal,  on  mostly  3  sin^e  or  double  plncentm:  fruU  {of  the  sort 
caUedapepo)  large^fitAy  or  pulpy  with  a  harder  rind. 

•  Both  kinds  qfjlowers  solitary  in  the  axils. 

1.  LAGENARIA.  Tendrils  a-forked.  Flowers  musk-scented,  with  a  funn«]-forai 
or  bell-shaped  calyx-tube,  and  6  obcordate  or  obovate  and  mucrooHte  white 
petals;  the  sterile'on  a  long,  the  fertile  on  a  shorter  peduncle.  Authors  lightly 
cohering  with  each  other.  Stigmas  8,  each  2-lobed.  Fruit  with  a  hard  or 
woody  rind  and  toft  flesh.  Seeds  margmed.  Petiole  bearing  a  pair  of  glands 
at  the  apex. 
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5.  CUCURBIT  A.    Tendrils  2-6*fork6d.     Flowers  lam,  with  a  bell-shaped  or 

i^hort  funnel-fonn  6*cleft  yellow  corolla,  its  base  aaherent  to  the  bell-shaped 
tube  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower:  anthers  loiig- 
linear,  mnch  curved,  all  three  united  into  a  small  head.  Stigmas  3,  each 
2-lobed.  Fruit  fleshy  with  a  flrmer  rind.  Seeds  mostly  marji^ined. 
8.  CITRULLUS.  Tendrils  2 -8- forked.  Flowers  with  a  short  bell-shaped  calyx- 
tube,  and  a  deeply  6-oleft  widely  open  pale  yellow  corolla.  Stamens  with 
Ten'  short  fllnments:  anthers  lightly  cohering.  Stigmas  8,  kidney-shaped. 
Seeds  marglnless,  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  pulpy  placents. 

•  •  Sterile  Jluwen  clustered^  fertile  ones  ioUlary  in  the  axile, 

CUCUMIS.  Tendrils  simple.  Corolla  of  6  almost  separate  acute  petals. 
Stamens  separate:  anthers  with  only  one  bend.  Stigmas  8,  blunt.  Fruit 
with  a  fleshy  rind.     Seeds  not  margined. 

\  2.   Floweri  small,  one  or  both  torts  in  racemes^  panicles,  or  corymbs, 

•  Ovttles  and  seedt  manv,  korizontctL,  on  8  placenta:  Jilamentt  separate:  anthers 

straightim  r  tendrils  simple :  fruU  a  smcUl  berry. 

6.  MELOTHRIA.    Flowers  yellow  or  greenish,  the  sterile  in  small  racemes,  the 

fertile  solitary  on  a  long  and  slender  peduncle.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped, 
5'Cleft.  Anthers  slightly  united,  soon  sepai*ate.  Fertile  flower  with  calyx* 
tube  constricted  above  the  ovury. 

•  •  Ovules  and  seeds  1-4,  large  and  vertical:  Jllaments  monaddphom:  enUkers 

tortuous :  tendrils  Z-forked:  fruU  prickly  or  bristly, 

•.  ECHINOCYSTIS.  Flowers  white,  the  sterile  in  compound  racemes  or  pani- 
cles, the  fertile  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  from  tne  same  axils.  Corolla 
wheel-shaped,  of  6  narrow  petals  united  at  the  base.  Anthers  more  or  less 
united  in  a  mass.  Style  hardly  any:  stigma  broad.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish, 
l>eset  with  weak  simple  prickles,  bursting  irregularly  at  the  top  when  ripe; 
the  outer  part  fleshy  under  the  thin  green  rind,  becoming  dry;  tne  inner  part 
a  fibrous  net-work  'making  2  oblong  cells,  each  divided  at  ttie  base  into  two 
l-seeded  compartments.  Seeds  large,  black i»h,  hard-coated,  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  fruit. 

7.  SICYOS.     Flowers  greenish- white,  the  sterile  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  the  fer- 

tile (verv  small)  in  a  little  head  on  a  long  peduncle,  montly  from  the  same 
axils.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped,  6-cleft.  Anthers  short, 'united  in  a  little 
head.  Style  slender:  stigmas  8.  Ovary  tapering  into  a  narrow  neck  below 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  1-ceIled,  becoming  a  dry  and  indehiscent,  ovate  or 
flattish-spindle-shaped,  bur-like  fruit,  bcbet  with  stiff  and  barbed  bristles, 
filled  by  the  single  hanging  seed. 

1.  LAGENASIA,  BOTTLE  GOURD.    (From  the  I^tin^o^ma,  a  bottle.) 

If.  YUlgiuriB,  Common  Gourd,  Calabash.  Cult,  from  Africa  and  Asia ; 
climbing  freely,  rather  clammy-pubescent  and  musky-scented,  with  rounded 
leaves,  long-stalked  flowers,  white  petals  greenish-veiny,  and  fruit  of  vcrv  various 
shape,  usually  club-shaped,  or  lon^  and  much  enlarged  at  the  apex  and  slightly 
at  base,  the  luird  rind  used  for  vessels,  dippers,  &c    0 

2.  CUCt^RBITA,  PUMPKIN  and  SQUASH.  (Latin  name.)  Tlie 
very  numerous  cultivated  forms,  strikingly  diflncrcnt  in  their  fruit,  have  been 
reduced  to  three  botanical  species,  1 .  C.  Pepo,  2.  C.  maxima,  3.  C.  moschata, 
which  answer  to  the  following  sections.     These  all  0.. 

§  I.  Stalks  and  somewhat  kited  leaves  roitgh-brist/ijf,  almost  prickly :  flowet'SlaUa 
obtusely  angled^  that  of  the  fruit  strongly  5  -  S-ridgea  and  with  intervening 
deep  grooves,  usually  enlarging  next  the  fruU :  hollow  uUerior  of  the  frvut 
traversed  by  coarse  and  se^xireUe  sofi  or  pulpy  threads, 

O.  F^po,  Pumpkin.  Cult.,  as  now  along  with  Indian  Com,  by  the  North 
American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites ;  large  round  hnit  mostly 
ydlow,  smooth,  the  flesh  not  hardening. 

C.  ovifera,  Okanob-Gourd,  Eoo-Gourd,  &c.  :  so  called  from  the  small, 
orange-Uke,  egg-shai»ed  or  pear-shaped,  yellow  or  white  or  vAricgated  ihut,  wed 
for  ornament :  wild  in  Texas,  probiably  the  original  of  all  this  fpronpk 
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C.  Yerruc68a»  Wartt,  Lono-nrck,  and  Crook-kbck  Squash,  Vsoft- 
TABLE  Makrow,  &c.  Ffuit  mostly  hard-fleshcd  at  maturity,  the  surface 
warty,  ribbed,  or  sometimes  smooth  and  even,  from  2^  to  a  few  inches  in  length 
in  tHe  very  various  forms,  in  a  remarlcablc  one  3^-4°  lon^and  little  thicker 
tlian  a  man's  arm. 

§  2.  Sfalka  and  liright  grtm  5  -  l-lo'ted  leawn  jnibuoeni  with  soft  hairs :  frmit-tlalk 
b-ridyei,  proiuinenti^  enlarged  whet'e  it  joitts  the  JruU,  the  central  pulp 
hard/if  thread^/. 

C.  mosch&ta.  Musky,  China,  or  Barbary  Squash,  &c.  Cult,  for 
the  edible  fruit,  which  perfects  only  8.,  and  is  club-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or 
long-cylindrical,  with  a  glaucous-whitish  surface. 

§  3.  Sttdks  and  almost  hidnry-sltaped  slightltf  or  ohlitsely  5-lolff<l  leaves  roughish- 
hairy :  flower-stalks  lerele :  tliat  of  the  fruit  thick,  wany-striate  but  not  ridged 
and  grooi^ed:  inner  pulp  copious  and  not  thready. 

C  m&xima,  Great  or  Winter  Squash,  &c.  Fruit  rounded,  depressed, 
often  much  wider  than  high,  or  (as  in  Ohio  S.)  ovate  and  pointed,  usually 
banded  lengthwise,  varying  from  6'  to  3°  in  length  or  breadth,  the  hard  flcsh 
commonly  yellow  or  orange.  The  crowned  or  Turban  Squashes  have  the 
top  of  the  fruit  projecting  l)cyond  an  encircling  line  or  constriction  which  marks 
the  margin  of  the  adherent  calyx-tulie. 

3.  CITRttLLTJS,  WATERMELON.     (Name  made  from  Citnu,  Latin 

for  Orange  or  Citron.)    ® 

C.  vulg^is.  Watermelon.  Cult,  from  Asia.  Prostrate,  with  leaves 
deeply  3  -  5-lobcd,  and  the  divisions  again  lobed  or  sinuato-pinnatifid,  pale  or 
blnisii ;  the  refreshing  edible  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in  which  the  dark  seeds  are  im- 
bedded, consists  of  the  enlarged  and  juicy  placentae,  which  are  reddish  or  rarely 
white.  —  The  so-called  Citron  of  our  gardens  is  a  variety  with  a  firm  or  hard 
flesh,  used  for  preser\'ing. 

4.  CtJCUMIS,  MELON  and  CUCUMBER.    (The  Latin  name.)    © 

C.  M^lo.  Melon,  Muskmelon.  Leaves  ronnd-heart-shaped  or  kidney- 
shaped,  the  lobes  if  any  and  sinuses  rounded ;  fruit  with  a  smooth  rind  and 
sweet  flesh,  the  edible  part  being  the  inner  portion  of  the  pericarp,  the  thin  and 
watery  placcntie  being  discarded  with  the  seeds.  The  Serpent  Melon,  some- 
times called  Serpent-Cucumber,  is  a  strange  variety,  occasionally  met  with, 
with  a  long  and  snake-like  fruit. 

C.  sativus.  Cucumber.  Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  the  lobes  acute,  the 
middle  one  more  prominent,  often  pointed ;  fruit  rough  or  muricatc  when  young, 
smooth  when  mature,  eaten  unripe. 

5.  M£L6THBIA.     (An  ancient  Greek  name  for  some  sort  of  grape.)     H 

M.  p^ndula,  from  Virginia  S.,  is  a  delicate  low  climber,  with  roundish 
or  heart-shaped  and  5-ang1ed  or  lobed  roughish  leaves,  minute  flowers,  in  sum* 
mer,  and  oval  green  berries. 

6.  ECHINOCl^STIS,  WILD  BALSAM-APPLE.    (Name  from  Greek 
for  hedgehog  and  bladder.) 

£i.  lob&ta.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  &  W.,  and  cult,  for  arbon :  tall- 
climbing,  smoothish,  with  strongly  and  sharply  5-lobed  leaves,  copious  and 
rather  pretty  white  flowers,  produced  all  suminer,  and  oval  fruit  2' long,  dry 
and  bladdery  after  opening ;  seeds  flat.    0 

7.  StCYOSy  STAR-CUCUMBER.    (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Cucumber.) 

S.  angul&tus.  A  weed  in  damp  or  shadv  grounds,  commoner  S.,  climb- 
ing high,  clammy-hairy,  with  roundish  hcart-s'haped  antl  5-angled  or  slightly 
lobed  leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  little  bur-like  fruits  beset  with  decidu- 
ous barbed  prickles.  The  tendrils  are  very  active  in  their  movements,  and  in  a 
warm  day  coil  by  a  Tisible  motion  after  contact  with  a  solid  body.     (D 
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58.  BEGONIACKS,  BEGONIA  FAMILY. 

Somewhat  succulent  herbaceous  or  more  or  less  woody-stemmed 
house-plants,  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  alternate  and  unequal-sided 
leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  aud  monoecious  flowers,  in  cymes  or  clus- 
ters on  axillary  peduncles,  numerous  stamens,  inferior  triangular 
ovary,  becoming  a  many-seeded  pod,  —  represented  in  choice  culti- 
vation by  the  genus 

1.  BEGONIA,  ELEPHANT'S-EAR.  (Named  for  M.  Began,  Gover- 
nor of  St.  I>omingo  200  years  ago.)  Flowers  with  the  calyx  and  corolla 
colored  alike,  sometimes  diiU  but  usually  handsome,  both  kinds  commonly  in 
the  same  cyme,  and  flat  in  the  hud  ;  the  outer  pieces  answering  to  sepals 
mostly  2,  valvate  in  the  bud ;  the  inner,  or  true  petals,  2,  or  in  the  fertile 
flowers  usually  3  or  4,  or  not  rarely  wanting ;  in  the  sterile  flowers  surround- 
ing a  cluster  of  numeixius  stamens  with  sliort  filaments ;  in  the  fertile  are  3 
styles  with  thick  or  lobed  stigmas.  Ovary  and  pod  triangular,  often  3-winged. 
—  These  curious  ]ilants  arc  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  tliey  may 
be  propa^^atcd  by  leaves  used  as  cuttings.  The  following  arc  the  commonest 
pure  species.    There  are  several  rarer  ones  and  many  hyorids. 

«  Leaves  and  whole  plant  smooUi  and  naked :  ixttker  tall-growing y  lenft/stemmed. 

■•-  Leaves  oixUe^tlong,  serrate  with  brist/e-tipped  tet^th,  not  at  all  heartshajted. 

B.  fuchsioldeSy  so-called  because  the  bright  scarlet  flowers,  hanging  on 
a  slender  drooping  stalk,  may  he  likened  to  those  of  Fuchsia  ;  the  crowded  and 
small  green  and  glossy  leaves  only  a  little  unequal-sided  at  base. 

•^  ■•-  Leaves  very  chliqadg  heart-shaped  or  half  heart-shaped  at  base,  almost  entire. 

B.  nitida,  with  obliquely  heart-shaped  glossy  leaves  green  both  sides,  and 
with  large  light  rose-colored  nowers. 

B.  sanguinea,  with  large  and  fleshy  obliquely  ovate-heart-shaped  leaves, 
having  a  narrow  revolute  margin,  pale  green  above,  red  beneath,  as  are  the 
stalks ;    the  flowers  white,  not  showy. 

B.  maculitta,  cult,  under  the  name  of  B.  ARGTROSTfoMA,  both  names 
referring  to  the  silvery-white  spots  scattered  over  the  upper^  face  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  narrower  and  more  oblong  than  in  the  preceding,  purplish 
or  crimson  beneath,  the  margin  cartilaginous  but  not  revolute,  the  flowers  white 
or  flesh-colored. 

B.  COCCinea,  with  scarlet  flowers,  as  the  name  denotes,  and  oblong  half 
heartrsbaped  leaves  glossy  above,  and  green  both  sides  or  purple  at  the  margin, 
which  is  a  little  wavy-toothed. 

•  «  Leaves  sJight'y  bristly-hairy  above  and  wore  so  on  the  sharp  teeth :  stems 
elongated,  naked,  bearing  tubers  or  bidblets  in  the  axils. 

B.  Bvansitoa  (or  B.  DfscoLOR),  an  old-fashioned  species  from  China, 
now  rare,  almost  hardy  even  N.,  producing  all  summer  showy  rose-colored 
flowers  in  the  open  ground ;  the  ovate  and  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  not  very 
oblique,  red  beneath. 

«  •  «  Leaves  smooth  and  naked  above,  bristle-benrinq  on  the  toothed  or  cut  nuirqins 
and  long  peiio'es :  stems  fleshy,  erect  or  ascending ;  flowers  with  the  2  colored 
sepals,  but  seldom  any  petaJs. 

B.  manickta,  a  handsome  species  of  the  conservatory,  remarkable  for  the 
pnrple  bristle-bearing  scales  or  fringes  on  the  aj)ex  or  Upper  part  of  the  petiole, 
and  similar  smaller  tufts  on  the  ribs  of  the  lower  face  or  the  large  and  broadly 
ovate-heart-shaped  leaves  ;  flowers  small,  but  numerous  and  elegant,  in  an  open 
panicle  on  a  very  long  naked  peduncle,  flesh-colored. 

B.  phyllomaniaca,  has  the  stem  thickly  beset  with  leaf-like  scales  or 
little  adventitious  leaves,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  propagated,  both 
leafstalks  and  peduncles  bristly,  the  large  leaves  ovate-heait-shaped  and  tapering 
to  a  narrow  point,  their  margins  cut-toothod,  and  rather  large  but  not  showy 
flowers. 

S  &  F— 18 
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«  «  «  «  Leaves,  or  especially  the  petioles,  and  the  pedmdes  or  scapes,  brisUy 
hairy,  these  alljrom  a  fleshy  tuberous  or  creeping  rootstock. 

-^  Leaves  large,  obliquely  heart-shaped,  toothed  or  merely  wavy-mfirgiw-d,  uarioady 
silvered  or  variegated  above,  reddish  or  purple  beneath  :  flowers  rtitkfr  large 
but  not  showy  :  cultivated  for  their  fJiage,  now  much  crossed  afid  mixtd. 

B.  Bex,  the  most  prized  and  now  the  commonest  species  of  the  ^T'oap,  with 
the  leaf  silver-banded  or  silvery  all  over  the  upper  face,  and  smooth  pale  rose* 
colored  flowers. 

B.  Griffithiiy  like  the  precedinj^,  but  leaves  and  stalks  more  downy-hairy, 
and  the  almost  white  flowers  hairy  outside. 

B.  xanthlna,  with  leaves,  ^.  much  as  in  the  two  preceding,  bat  the 
flowers  yellow. 

•*-  -I-  Leaves  deeply  about  l-deft  :  flowers  with  only  tite  9  sepals,  no  petals, 

B.  heracleifblia,  with  rather  large  and  roanded  hardly  oblique  leaves, 
smooth  above  and  sometimes  variegated,  the  lobes  broad  lanceolate  and  cat- 
toothed,  and  small  pale  rose  or  whitish  flowers. 


54.  UMBELLIFERiE,  PARSLEY  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  some  innocent  and  many  of  them  aromatic,  others  acrid- 
narcotic  poisons,  with  small  flowers  in  umbels,  calyx  adherent  to 
the  2-celled  ovary  which  has  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the  sum- 
mit of  each  cell,  5  minute  calyx-teeth  or  none,  5  petals  5  stamens, 
and  2  styles ;  the  dry  fruit  usually  splitting  into  2  seed-like  portions 
or  akenes :  seed  with  hard  albumen  and  a  minute  embryo.  Eryn- 
gium  and  one  or  two  others  have  the  flowers  in  heads  instehd  of 
umbels.  Stems  usually  hollow.  Leaves  alternate,  more  commonly 
compound  or  decompound.  Umbels  mostly  compound :  the  circle 
of  bracts  often  present  at  the  base  of  the  general  umbel  is  called 
the  involucre  ;  that  at  the  base  of  an  umbellet,  the  involuceL 

The  flowers  being  much  alike  in  all,  the  characters  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
receptacles  of  aromatic  oil  (vitta  or  oil-tubes)  which  are  found  m 
most  species  and  give  characteristic  flavor.  The  family  is  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  beginner.  So  that  only  the  common  cultivated,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  wild  species  are  given  here. 
For  the  remainder  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Manual,  and  to 
Chapman's  Southern  Flora. 

^  1.   Frtati  covered  rcith  little  icales  or  tvberchf^  crowded  {as  are  the  flowers)  M  a 
head  instead  of  an  uinbtl,  and  xoith  a  pointed  scaly  bract  under  each  flower. 

1.  ERVNGIUM.     Flowers  bine  or  white,  with  evident  awl-shaped  calyx*teeth. 

and  top-shaped  fruit  without  any  ribs.    Leaves  in  our  species  simple  and 
with  bristly  or  prickly  teeth. 

\  2.  Fruits  covered  toith  bristly  prickles^  bur-like :  umbels  compound, 

2.  SANICULA.    Flowers  greeni»h  or  yellowish,  so  short-stalked  or  nearly  sessile 

that  the  unibellets  appear  like  little  headfl,  each  with  some  perfect  and  fertile 
and  some  staminate  nowers.  Fruits  ovoid  or  globular,  not  readily  splitting 
in  two,  not  ribbed,  completely  covered  with  short  hooked  prickles.  Leaves 
palmately  parted. 
8.  DAUCUS.  Flowers  white  or  cream-color,  in  a  regular  compound  umbel:  the 
petals  unequal,  or  those  of  the  marginal  flowers  larger.  Prickles  in  rows  on 
the  ribs  of  the  short  fruit,  which  splits  in  two  when  ripe-  Lsavea  pinnately 
compound  or  deoompound. 
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I S.  FruiU  naked  (fut  jmckhf),  tpUUing  when  rip$  tmd  fbff  into  two  tmf-meded  pieces 
or  carptUf  each  uauatly  with  6  ribt  or  tome  of  them  may  be  wings. 

m  Omhels  nmpU  or  eometpnea proliferoue,  one  over  the  other,'  Leaves  timpU, 

4.  HYDROCOTYLE.  Floweru  white.  Fruit  much  flattened  contrary  to  tha  line 
of  junction  of  the  two  carpels:  no  oil-tubes.    Leaves  rounded. 

•  •  Umbels  compound.  Fru/ts  mostly  inith  oU-tvhes  in  the  form  of  lines  or  stripes^  one 
or  mere  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs^  and  some  on  the  inner  face^  sometimes 
alto  under  the  ribs. 

-*-  Fruit  wingless.  ' 

«-f  Seed  concave  on  the  inner  face  :  marginal  Jlowers  larger  and  irregular. 

6.  CORIANDRUM.  Fruit  i^lobular,  not  readily  splitting  in  two,  indistinctlr 
muny-ribbed:  a  pair  of  large  oil-tubes  on  the  inner  face  or  each  carpel. 
Flowers  white.    Leaves  pinnately  compound.    Plant  strong-scented. 

4-»  4-f  Seed  de^y  grooved  down  the  inner  face :  fiotters  all  alikst  white. 

6.  OSMORRHIZA.     Fruit  long  and  slender,  club-shaped,  or  tapering  at  the  base, 

somewhat  sweet-aromatic:    no  obvious  oil-tubes.     Leaves  twice  or  thrice 

temate.     Root  sweet-aromatic. 
T.  CONIUM.     Fruit  short,  broadly  ovate,  rather  strong-scented,  compressed  at  the 

sides,  each  caq^el  with  6  strong  and  more  or  less  wavy  ribs:  oil-tubes  many 

and  minute.    Leaves  pinnately  decompound. 

4-f  4-*>  -^^  Seed  slightly  if  at  all  holluwed  out  on  the  inner  face. 

8.  CICTTTA.     Fruit  globular  and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel  with  6  broad 

and  thickened  blunt  ribs,  and  an  oil-tube  in  each  interval:  the  slehder  axis 
between  the  carpels  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  pinnately 
decompound,  not  aromatic.     Fruit  aromatic. 

9.  SIUM.     Fruit  globular  or  short-oblong  and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel 

with  5  strong  or  corky  ribs,  and  commonly  2  or  more  oil-tubes  in  the  narrow 
intervals.  No  axis  or  hardly  any  left  when  the  carpels  separate.  Flowers 
white.    Leaves  pinnate.    Not  aromatic. 

10.  APIU&L    Fruit  ovate  or  broader  thnn  long,  flattened  on  the  sides,  each  carpel 

5-ribbed  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals:  axis  left  when  the  carpels  sep- 
arate not  splitting  in  two.     Flowers  white. 

11.  CARUM.     Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  flattish  on  the  sides;  each  carpel  with  6 

narrow  ribs,  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals:  the  axis  from  which  the 
carpels  separate  splitting  in  two.  Flowers  mostly  white.  Leaves  decom- 
pound.    Fruit  or  foliage  aromatic. 

12.  FCENICULUM.    Fruit  oblong;  the  two  carpels  with  a  broad  flat  face,  6  stout 

ribs,  and  a  single  oil-tube  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs.  Flowers  yellow.- 
Leaves  decompound:  the  leaflets  slender  thread-shaped.  Whole  plant  sweet- 
aromatic. 

•♦-  ■«-  Fruit  winged  or  winq-marfjined  at  the  junction  of  the  two  carpels^  which  are  flat 
on  the  face  and  flrit  or  jinttish  and  S-ribbed  on  the  back.  Leaves  pinnately  or 
iemately  compound. 

••-«■  Wing  double  at  the  margins  of  the  fruit. 

18.  LEV1STICUM.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  with  a  pair  of  thickish  marginal  wings, 
and  single  oil-tube  in  each  interval.  Involucre  and  involucels  conspicuous, 
the  bracts  of  the  latter  united  by  their  margins.  Flowers  white.  Plant 
sweet-aromatic. 

U.  ARCHANGELICA.  Fruit  ovate  or  short-oblong,  with  thin  or  thickish  margi- 
nal wings,  and  many  small  oil-tubes  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  In- 
volucels of  separate  mostly  small  bracts:  involucre  hardly  any.  Flowere 
white  or  greenish. 

**•*♦  Wing  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  fruit  single^  splitting  in  two  only  when  the 

ripe  caipels  separate. 

16.  HERACLEUM.  Fruit,  including  the  thin  and  broad  wing,  orbicular,  very  flat, 
and  the  three  ribs  on  the  back  very  slender:  the  single  oil-tubes  in  the  inter- 
vals reaching  from  the  summit  only  half-way  down.  Flowers  white,  the 
marginal  ones  larger  and  irregular.  Leaves  teniately  compound-  Plant 
stmng-scented. 

16.  PASTINAGA.  Froit  oval,  very  flat,  thin-winged:  the  single  oil-tubes  running 
from  top  to  bottom.  Flowers  yellow,  the  marginal  ones  not  lai^ger.  Leaves 
pinnately  compound. 
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1.  ERYNQIXTM,  ERTNQO.    (Ancient  name,  of  obKaremeannig).    Ft 

in  summer. 

IS.  y UCCfBfblium.  Button-Sv ak  eroot.  Sandy  and  mostl  j  damp  gnmnd, 
from  Sew  Jersey  S.  &  W. :  stout  herb,  s^^do  high,  smooth,  of  asuect  quite 
unlike  most  Umbelliferous  plants,  having  linear  and  tapering;  grass-like  leaves, 
parallel- veined  in  the  manner  of  an  Endogen,  and  fringed  with  bristles,  a  few 
globular  thick  heads  in  place  of  umbels,  a  very  short  involucre,  and  white 
flowers.  If. 
IS.  Virginiitnuni.  Wet  grounds  from  New  Jersey  S. :  with  lance-linear 
.  rather  veiny  leaves  showing  some  distinction  between  blade  and  petiole,  the 
former  with  rigid  teeth,  and  involucre  longer  than  the  bluish  heads,  d)  There 
ure  several  other  species  from  North  Carolina  S. 

2.  SANtCULAy  SANICLE.  (Latin  name,  from  sano^  to  heal.)  Commoo 
in  thickets  and  open  woods.  Flowers  greenish,  crowded  in  small  and  head- 
like umbcUets,  in  sommcr.     % 

8.  Canadensis.  Stems  \^^79  high  ;  leaves  thin,  palmately  3-5-parted 
into  wedge  obovntc  or  oblong  sharply,  cut  and  toothed  divisions,  the  side  ones 
often  2-lobed ;  umbellets  rather  few-flowered,  with  the  sterile  flowers  in  the 
centre  almost  sessile  ;  styles  shorter  than  prickles  of  the  bur-like  fruit. 

S.  Maril&ndica.  Stems  2^-3^  hign  ;  leaves  of  flrmer  texture,  with  nar- 
rower divisions  and  rigid  teeth ;  umbellets  with  many  flowers,  the  sterile  ones 
on  slender  pedicels,  fertile  ones  with  long  styles. 

3.  DAtJCUS,  CARROT.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)    Fl.  in  summer. 

D.  Car6ta,  Commcn  C.  Cult,  from  Europe  for  the  root*  occasionally  ran 
wild :  leaves  cut  into  fine  divisions ;  umbel  concave  and  dense  in  fruit,  like 
a  bird's  nest ;  involucre  of  pinnatifld  leaves.    (D 

4.  HYDROCdTYLE,  WATER-PENNYWORT.  (From  Greek  woids 
for  water  tOiAflat  dish  )  Low  and  small  very  smooth  herbs,  growing  in  water 
or  wet  places,  mostly  with  creeping  or  rooting  stems,  and  simple  rounded 
leaves  either  kidney-shaped  or  peltate.    Fl.  all  summer.     ^ 

«  Leaves  peltate  from  the  centre^  oh  long  petioles  which ^  as  weU  as  tke  pedunelet, 
rise  from  slender  running  rootMocks  •  fruit  sharp-taargined. 

H.  umbellkta.  Along  the  coast  and  rivers  from  Mass.  S. :  flowers  many 
in  the  umbel,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  petioles  and  peduncles  3'  -  8'  high. 

H.  Interrtipta.  Same  range,  smaller  than  the  other,  with  fow  flowers  on 
short  pedicels  in  each  of  the  little  umbellets  growing  one  above  the  other  to  form 
an  interrupted  spike. 

«  «  Leaves  not  peltate:  peduncles  and /tedicels  both  short:  stems  slender,  hnutched, 

H.  Americtoa.  Shady  damp  places ;  leaves  thin,  small,  crenate  and 
lobed,  on  short  petioles,  with  minute  flowers  in  their  axils. 

There  are  two  larger,  longwpetioled,  but  less  common  spedea  from  Pennsyl- 
vania S.,  viz.  H.  REPiNDA  and  H.  ranunculoIdbs. 

6.  COBIANDRXJM,  CORIANDER.  (Name  from  Greek  wonl  for  bug: 
the  herbage  has  a  bedbug-like  scent) 

C.  sativum.  Cult,  from  the  Orient,  for  the  aromatic  coriander-s^td :  low, 
with  small  umbels  of  few  rays  ;  fl.  summer.    Q 

6.  OSMORBHJtZA,  SWEET  CICELY,  not  the  European  plant  of  that 
name,  which  is  Mf  rrhis  odorXta,  with  much  more  sweet-scented  fruit 
(Name,  Greek  for  scented  root,  the  root  being  sweet-aromatic.)  Rich  moist 
woods,  common  N. :  fl.  late  spring  and  summer.     3/ 

O.  longistyliSy  the  smoother  species,  with  the  sweeter  root,  has  riender 
styles,  and  ovate  cu^toothcd  short-pointed  leaflets,  which  arc  slightly  downy. 

O.  brevistyliSy  has  conical  styles  not  Ions«r  than  the  breadth  or  the  ovaiy 
and  downy-hairy  taper-pointed  almoit  pinnatifld  leaflets. 
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7.  COVtUlff.  POISON  HEMLOCK.     (Greek  name  of  the  Hemlock  bj 
which  criminafs  and  philosophers  were  put  to  death  at  Athens. ) 

C.  macuUttum,  Spotted  H.  Waste  grounds,  mn  wild,  from  En. : 
a  smooth,  branching  herb,  with  spotted  stems  about  3^  high,  very  compound 
leaves  with  lanceolate  andpinnatind  leaflets,  ill-scentcd  when  bruised :  a  virulad 
poiion,  used  in  medicine  :  n.  summer,    (s) 

8.  CICUTA,  WATER-HEMLOCK.     (Ancient  Latin  name  of  the  true 
Hemlock,  transferred  to  some  equally  poiaonous.  plants.)    EL  summer,     y, 

C.  macaliKta,  Spotted  Cowbanb,  Mubqu ash-Hoot,  Beaver-Poiboit, 
ftc.     Tall  smooth  stem  sometimes  streaked  with  purple,  but  seldom  really 

rtted ;  leaflets  lance-oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sometimes  cut-lobod,  reinv, 
main  veins  mostly  running  into  the  notches ;  fruit  aromatic  when  bruised ; 
root  a  deadiif  poison. 

9.  StUM,  WATER'PARSNIP.    (Old  name,  of  obsoire  meaning.)     71 

8.  Une&ret  the  common  species,  in  water  and  wet  places :  tall,  smooth, 
with  grooved-angled  stems,  simply  pinnate  leaves,  the  long  leaflets  linear  or 
lanceolate,  very  sharply  serrate  ana  taper-pointed,  and  globular  fruit  with 
wing-like  corky  ribs :  if.  all  summer.    Root  and  herbage  abo  poisoimu. 

10.  APITJH,  CELERY,  &c.     (Old  Latin  name.)    One  spedes  cult.:  viz. 

A.  gr&vdolens.  A  strong-scented,  acrid,  if  not  poisonous  plant,  of  the 
coast  ofEurope ;  of  which  the  var.  d^^lcb,  Garden  Celert,  is  a  state  rendered 
bland  and  the  base  of  the  leafstalks  enlai^ired,  succulent  and  edible  when 
blanched,  through  long  cultivation ;  leaves  pinnatcly  divi<ied  into  3-7  coarse 
and  wedge-sha]^  cut  or  lobed  leaflets  or  divisions ;  umbels  and  fruits  small. 
Var.  rapXceum,  Turkip-rooted  Celery,  is  a  state  with  the  root  enlarged 
and  eatable.    ® 

IL  CABUMy  CARAWAY,  &c.    (Name  perhaps  from  the  country,  Cana.) 

§  1.   True  Caraway,  withfintly  pinnate!^  compound  haves,  and  white  flowers. 

C.  C6rui,  Garden  Caraway  :  cult  from  En.,  for  the  caraway-seed,  the 
oblong  highly  aromatic  fruit ;  stem-leaves  with  slender  but  short  thread-shaped 
divisions. 

§  2.  Parsley  or  PBTROSCLhruM,  trtiA  coarser  Uaves  and  greenish  flowers. 

C.  Petrosellnum  (or  Petrosblihum  satIvum),  Parsley*,  cult  from 
£u.,  especially  the  curled-leaved  state,  for  the  pleasant-flavored  foliage,  used  in 
cookery,  chiefly  the  roo^leaves,  wliich  have  ovate  and  wedge-shaped  3-lobed  and 
cut-toothed  divisions ;  fruit  ovate.     (S) 

12.  PCEVfoULIJMy  FENNEL.     (Name  from  the  Latin/imtmi,  hay.) 

P.  vulgtoe.  Common  F.  Cult  from  Eu..  for  the  sweet-aromatic  foliage 
and  fruit ;  stout  very  smooth  herb  4<*  -  6°  high  ;  leaves  with  very  numerous 
and  slender  thread-shaped  divisions ;  large  umbel  with  no  involucre  or  involn- 
eels ;  fhiit  i'  or  |'  long,  in  late  summer.     71 

13.  IiEVISTICUM,  LOVAGE.     (Ancient  Latin  name.)    One  species. 

!••  officin^ey  Garden  L.  Cult  in  old  gardens,  from  Eu. :  a  tall,  very 
smooth,  sweet  aromatic  herb,  with  large  tematelv  or  pinnatcly  decompound 
leaves,  coarse  wedge-oblong  and  cut  or  lobed  leaflets,  a  thick  root,  and  small 
many-flowered  umbels.     11 

14.  ABCHANGBLICA.    (Genus  established  on  a  species  of  Angelica.) 
Fl.  summer.     71 

A.  atropurptirea,  Great  A.  Moist  deep  soil  N. :  strong-scented, 
smooth,  with  very  stout  dark-pnrplo  stem  S°  -  6®  high,  large  leaves  tematcly 
compound,  and  uie  divisions  with  5-7  pinnate  leaflets,  which  are  ovate  and 
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cut-serrate ;  petioles  with  large  inflated  membrMiaoooas  base ;  flowers  groenish- 
whito ;  fruit  smooth  and  thin-wtn^^ed. 

A.  hirstlta.  Dry  ground,  commoner  S. :  stem  2^  -  5^  high,  rather  slen- 
der,  downy  nt  top,  as  arc  the  umbels  and  broadly  winged  fruits  ;  leaflets  thick- 
ish,  ovate-oblong,  serrate ;  flowers  bright  white. 

15.  HERACLEUM,  COW-PARSNIP.     (Named  after  Hercules.)     Fl. 
summer.     ^ 

H.  lan&tum,  Downy  C,  wrongly  called  Mastbswort.  Damp  rich 
ground  N. :  very  stout,  4°  -  S^  high,  woolly-hairy  when  young,  unpleasantly 
strong-scented,  with  large  cut  and  toothed  or  lobed  leaflets,  some  of  them  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  broad  umbels  with  white  flowers  and  laige  fruits. 

16.  PASTINACA,  PARSNIP.     (LaUn  name,  from  pastus,  food.) 

P.  satlTa,  Common  P.  Run  wild  in  low  meadows,  and  then  rather 
foisonofut,  cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  esculent  strong-scented  root:  tall,  smooth, 
with  grooved  stem,  coarse  and  cut-toothed  or  lobed  leaflets,  and  umljcls  of  small 
yellow  flowers.     @ 

55,  ARALIACEiE,  GINSENG  FAMILY. 

Like  the  foregoing  family,  but  often  tshrubs  or  tree^,  usually  more 
than  two  styles  and  cells  to  the  ovary  and  fruit,  the  latter  a  berry 
or  drupe.  Besides  a  few  choice  and  uncommon  shrubby  house- 
plants,  represented  only  by  the  two  following  genera.  The  flowers 
in  both  are  more  or  less  polygamous,  and  the  lobes  or  margin  of 
the  calyx  very  short  or  none.     Petals  and  stamens  5. 

1.  ARALIA.    Flowers  in  simple  or  panicled  umbels,  white  or  greenish:  the  petals 

lightly  overlapping  in  the  bud.  Styles  2-6,  separate  to  the  base,  except  iu 
sterile  flowers.  Leaves  compound  or  decomponnd.  Root,  bark,  fruit,  &c. 
warm-aromatic  or  pungent. 

2.  HEDKRA.     Flowers  in  panicled  or  clustered  umbels,  greenish  :  petals  valvate 

in  the  bud.  Ovary  o-celled:  the  6  styles  united  into  a  conical  column. 
Leav«>8  simple,  palmately  3-54obed  or' angled.  Woody  stems  climbing  by 
rootlets. 

1.  ARALIA.     (Derivation  obscure :   said  to  be  a  Canadian  name  under 
which  a  s])ocie8  was  sent  from  Quebec  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris.)     Jl 

§  1.  Wild  Sarsaparilla,  &c.  Flowers  perfect  or  pofygammts  with  both  fertile 
and  sterile  on  the  same  plant :  umbels  more  than  oiie :  fruit  black  or  dark 
purple^  spicy :  seeds  or  cells  and  styks  5. 

«  Large  and  leafy-stemmedy  with  very  compound  leaves  sometimes  99  or  3^  across, 
and  with  many  umbels  in  a  large  compound  panicle :  fl,  in  summer. 

A.  spindsa,  Angelica  Tree,  Hercules'  Club.  River-banks  from 
Penn.  b.,  and  planted  :  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  of  peculiar  aspect,  the  simple  stout 
trunk  rising  6°  -  20^  high  and  beset  with  prickles,  bearing  immense  leaves  with 
ovate  serrate  leaflets,  and  corymbed  or  panicled  umbels. 

A.  racembaa.  Spikenard.  Woodlands  in  rich  soil,  with  herbaceous 
stems  3®  -  5°  high  from  a  thick  aromatic  root,  not  prickly,  widely  spreading 
branches,  heart-ovate  leaflets  doubly  serrate  and  slightly  downy,  and  raocmed- 
panicled-umbels. 

«  «  Smaller :  short  stems  scared y  woody  at  base :  few  umbels :  fl,  early  summer. 

A.  hispida.  Bristly  Sarsaparilla.  Rocky  places  :  bristly  stems  I^- 
2^  high,  leafy  1)elow,  naked  and  bearing  corymbed  umbels  above ;  'leaves  twice 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  oblong-ovate  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  nudicatllis,  Common  Wild  S.  Low  ground:  the  aromatic  horizontal 
slender  roots  running  .3^  >  5^  long,  used  as  a  substitute  for  officinal  Sarsaparilla ; 
the  smooth  proper  stem  rising  only  2'  -  4'  inches,  bearing  a  single  k)Dg-staIked 
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leaf  of  5  orate  or  oval  eerrate  leaflets  on  each  of  the  3  divisions  of  the  petiole, 
and  a  short  peduncle  with  2  -  7  umbels. 

§  2.  Ginseng.  Sterile  and  fertile  Jluwers  on  separate  simple-stemmed  plants,  in 
a  single  siender-stalkf^  umba,  below  it  a  single  whirl  of  digitate  leaves: 
stifles  and  cells  ofthefrvit  2  or  3. 

A.  quinquefd^da.  Ginseng.  Rich  woods  N. :  root  spindle-shaped,  warm- 
aromatic,  4' -9'  long;  stem  1°  high;  leaflets  5  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 3 
petioles,  slender-stalked,  thin,  obovateK>bIong,  pointed,  serrate ;  fl.  in  summer ; 
fruit  red. 

A.  trif61iay  Dwarf  G.  or  Grocnd-ndt.  Low  woods,  N. :  4' -8'  high 
from  a  deep  elobular  pungent-tasted  root ;  leaflets  3  or  sometimes  5  sessile  on 
the  end  of  each  of  the  3  petioles,  narrow-oblong  and  obtuse :  fl.  in  spring;  fruit 
orange-yellow. 

2.  HJ&I>ERA,  IVY.    (The  ancient  Latin  name.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

H.  Hdliz,  True  or  English  Ivy,  from  Europe.  Woody  climber,  with 
eveiigreen  glossy  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  and  3-Iobcd  or  d-angled 
leaves,  or  in  some  varieties  more  deeply  3  -  7-cieft,  yellowish-green  flowers,  and 
blackish  berries  ;  covers  shaded  walls,  '&c.,  adhering  by  its  rootlets,  but  scarcely 
stands  far  N.  without  some  protection. 

56,  COBNACEiB,  DOGWOOD  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  one  or  two  mere  herbs,  with  simple  leaves,  small 
flowers,  calyx- tube  in  the  perfect  or  pistillate  ones  coherent  with  the 
surface  of  the  1  >  2-celled  ovary,  which  is  crowned  with  the  small 
calyx-teeth  or  minute  cup,  l)earing  the  petals  (valvate  in  the  bud) 
and  stamens  of  the  same  number :  style  and  stigma  single :  ovule 
and  seed  solitary  in  the  cells,  hanging  from  the  summit:  fruit  a 
small  drupe  or  berry. 

Garrya  elliptica,  a  singular  Californian  shrub,  with  thick  op* 
posite  leaves,  and  dioecious  greenish  flowers  in  hanging  catkin-like 
spikes,  is  rarely  cultivated  or  planted. 

1.  CORNUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  cymes,  close  clusters,  or  heads  (with  or  with- 
out a  corolla-Iike  involucre).  Minute  teeth  of  the  calyx,  oetals,  and  sta- 
mens 4.  Style  slender:  stigma  terminal.  Berry-like  little  drupe  with  a 
2-celled  2-eeeded  stone.  Leaves  entire,  opposite  except  in  one  species, 
deciduous.     Bark  ver\'  bitter,  tonic. 

S.  AUCUB  A.  Flowers  dioecious,  dull  purple,  in  axillary  panicles.  Teeth  or  lobes 
of  the  calvx  and  petals  4.  Stamens  m  the  sterile  nowers  4,  with  short  fila- 
ments and  oblong  nnthers.  Fertile  flowers  with  a  1- eel  led  ovary,  becoming 
an  oblong  red  berry  in  fruit:  style  short:  stigma  capitate.  Leaves  opposite, 
coriaceous  and  glossy,  evergreen^  smooth,  more  or  less  toothed. 

8.  KYSSA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dicecious,  greenish,  crowded  or  clustered  on 
the  summit  of  an  axillary  peduncle,  the  sterile  ones  numerous,  the  fertile 
2-8  in  a  brncted  cluster,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  of  6  or  more  lobes 
or  teeth.  Petals  small  and  narrow,  or  minute,  or  tione.  Style  slender  or 
awl-shaped,  bearing  a  stigma  down  the  whole  length  of  one  side,  revolnte. 
Ovary  and  stone  or  the  drupe  l-celle<i  and  l-seeded.  Trees,  with  deciduous 
alternate  leaves,  often  crowded  on  the  end  of  the  braochlets,  either  entire, 
angled,  or  few-toothed. 

1.  C6BNUS,  cornel  or  DOGWOOD.     (Name  from  eomu,  horn,  from 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.)    FL  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

§  1.  flowers  greenish^  crowded  in  a  head  or  close  cluster,  which  is  swrrownded  hf 
a  showif  cwolla-like  {lokite  or  rarelg  pinldsU)  heaved  involucre:  JruU 
bright  red. 

C.  Caaadtosis,  Dwarp  Corvkl,  Buhch-berry.  Damp  woods  N. : 
a  low  herb,  the  stems  springing  from  creeping  slender  subterranean  shoots 
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which  are  slightly  woody,  hearing  4-6  orate  or  ovb\  leates  at  the  snmmit,  m 
if  in  a  whorl,  below  the  stalked  flower-head ;  petal-like  leayes  of  the  involucre 
ovate ;  fruits  globular,  in  a  cluster,  rather  ektable. 

C.  fl6rida,  Flowering  Dogwood.  Rocky  woods,  also  planted  for  orna- 
ment: tree  12^-30^  high,  with  ovate  pointed  leaves,  petal-like  leaves  of  the 
involucre  (l^Mong)  obcordatc  or  obovate  and  notched,  and  oval  fruits  in  a 
head.  According  to  common  tradition  flowering  just  at  the  proper  time  for 
planting  Indian  Corn. 

§  2.   Flowers  yellow  {earlier  than  the  leaves),  in  a  small  umbel ,  sttrrounded  by 
a  smalt  and  dull-colared  involucre  of  4  scales :  Jruit  bright  red. 

C.  Mas.  Sparingly  planted  from  Eu. :  a  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  oval 
pointed  leaves  and  handsome  oblong  fruit,  the  pulp  eatable  and  pleasantly  acid. 

§  3.   Flowers  white  in  open  and  flat  cymes,  without  involucre,  in  early  summer: 
fruit  stnallf  globular ^  nut  eaiaJble,  blue  or  white,  in  an  exotic  species  black. 

♦  Branches  of  the  previous  yectr  red  or  purple,  especially  in  spring. 

G.  sanguineay  European  RbivOner  D.  Sometimes  planted  from  Eu. : 
erect,  with  ovate  leaves  raj^er  downy  beneath,  and  black  or  dark  purple  fruit. 

C.  8tolonifera»  Wild  Red-Orier  D.  Shrub  3^ -6^  high,  in  wet  places 
N.,  spreading  by  prostrate  or  subterranean  running  shoots,  smootli,  with  ovale 
abruptly  pointed  leaves  roughish  both  sides  and  wMtish  beneath,  small  cymes, 
and  white  or  lead-colored  fruit. 

C.  8erlcea»  Silkt  D.  or  Kinnikinnik  (the  dry  bark  smoked  by  the  In* 
dians  W.) :  in  wet  places,  has  dull  red  branches,  the 'shoots,  cymes,  and  lower 
face  of  the  narrow  ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  silky-downy  ;*  fruit  bluish. 

«  «  Branches  brownish  or  gray. 

C.  asperifdliSy  Rough-leaved  D.  Dry  soil  from  Illinois  8. :  shrub 
8^-5°  high,  with  branches  and  small  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  pubescent,  upper 
face  of  the  latter  rough,  the  lower  downy ;  cymes  small  and  flat ;  fruit  bluish. 

C.  Stricta,  Stiff  D.  Wet  grounds  S. :  shrub  8** -15°  high,  with  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  leaves  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  loose  flat 
cymes,  and  pale  olne  fruit. 

C.  panicul&ta,  Panicled  D.  Moist  grounds,  common  N. :  shrub  3^-8^ 
high,  much  branched,  smooth,  with  ash-colored  bark,  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves 
acute  at  base  and  whitish  beneath,  and  proportionally  large  and  numerous  con- 
vex cymes,  often  panicled ;  fruit  white. 

♦  ♦  •  Branches  green  streaked  with  brownish  or  whiti^. 

C.  oircinikta,  Roukd-leaved  D.  Wooded  hillsides,  &c. :  shrub  3^-10^ 
high,  with  warty-dotted  branches,  pretty  large  round-oval  and  short-pointed 
leaves  downy  beneath,  small  flat  cymes,  and  light  blue  fruit. 

C.  alternifdlia.  Alternate-leaved  D.  Hillsides  and  banks  of  streams : 
shrub  or  tree  8^-25°  high,  with  streaked  alternate  and  spreading  branches, 
ovate  or  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves  acute  at  base  and  only  minutely  pubescent 
beneath,  mostly  aaemate,  but  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  cymes  large 
and  flat,  very  open ;  fruit  bright  blue  on  reddish  stalks. 

2.  Au CUBA.  The  Japanese  name  of  the  species  commonly  cultivated  ai 
a  house-plant,  viz. 

A.  Jap6llioa.  Shrub,  with  large  ovate-oblong  leaves  bright  green  and 
usually  marbled  with  yellow,  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  but  the  red  berries 
when  formed  handsome. 

3.  iriBSA,  TUPELO,  PEPPERIDGE,  SOUR  GUM-TREE.  (The 
Greek  name  of  a  Nymph,  of  no  very  obvious  application  to  these  trees.^ 
Fl.  spring.    Fruit  acid. 

«  Sterileflowers  in  loose  dusters  :  fruit  blue,  not  eatable. 

Hf,  inilltifldra»  Common  Tupelo  or  Sour  Gum,  in  rich  woods,  N.  &  S. : 
tree  80° -50**  high,  with  horizontal  branches  and  Beech-like  spray,  ovate  or 
obovate  leaves  entire  and  smooth  or  glossy  when  old,  fertile  flowers  3  -  8  on  the 
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slender  pedmicle,  and  dark  bine  oral  frnit  ^-  long.    Wood  ttragh,  hard  to  tplit. 
Leaves  changing  to  bright  crimson  in  antomn. 

TX.  aqil4tica»  Water  Tupelo,  of  the  8.,  m  pine-barren  swamps ;  with 
smaller  leaves  than  in  the  preceding  (1'-  2'  long)  and  varying  from  lance-oblong 
to  roondish,  short  peduncles,  the  f^le  1  -  2-flowered,  and  smaller  oval  frnit. 

TX.  UIlifl6ra,  Labob  Tupelo  ;  in  water,  from  Viig.  and  Kentucky  S. : 
laige  tree,  with  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  often  with  a  few  sharp  teeth, 
4' -6'  long,  on  slender  petioles,  downy  beneath;  fertile  peduncles  long  and 
l-flowered ;  fruit  oblong,  about  1'  long.  Wood  soft :  roots  very  spongy,  used 
for  corks. 

•  •  SieriU  flowers  in  a  head:  oblong  JruU  red  and  eatable. 

V.  capit&ta,  Ogebcree  Limb  ;  so  called  from  the  acid  fruit  (1'  or  more 
iong) :  in  swamps  far  8. :  a  small  tree,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves  (3'  -  5' 
long)  downy  beneath ;  fertile  flowers  solitary  on  very  short  pedunclea. 


n.  MONOPETALODS  DIVISION.  Includes  the  orders  of 
this  class  which  have  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  latter  in  one 
pieoe,  that  is,  the  petals  united  more  or  less  into  one  bodj. 

67.  CAJPBIFOLIACEiB,  HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  calyx  adherent  to  the  2  -  5-ceUed 
ovary  (the  teeth  or  limb  above  it  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  or  ob- 
scure), stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (or  in  Linnaea 
one  fewer)  and  borne  on  its  tube,  and  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules.  Yet  in  some  species  of  Viburnum  there  are  little  append- 
ages imitating  stipules  on  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Seeds  with  a 
small  embryo  in  6eshy  albumen. 

f  1.  Perennial  herbe^  with  btU-Aaped  or  tubular  corolla^  prominent  avoUthaped  or 
linear  hbee  to  the  calyx j  ana  a  slender  sl^e  tipped  with  a  capitate  stigma, 

1.  LINN^A.  A  pair  of  flowers  nodding  on  the  summit  of  a  slender  scape-like 
peduncle.  Corolla  narrow  bell-sbaMd,  with  6  almost  equal  rounded  lobes. 
Stamens  4,  two  of  them  shorter.  Ovary  and  small  pod  d-celled,  bat  perfect- 
inff  a  seed  in  only  one  cell.    Creeping  evergreen  hero. 

S.  TRIOSTEUM.  Flowers  sesMiie  in  tne  axils  of  the  leaves,  single  or  in  a  cluster. 
Corolla  oblong*tubular,  with  6  short  almost  equal  lobes,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  leaf-like  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  5,  equal.  Fruit  fleshy,  orange  or 
red,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx-lobes,  containing  8  bony  seeds  or 
rather  nutlets.  Erect  and  coarse  leafy  herbs;  their  leaves  narrowed  at  base, 
but  united  around  the  simple  stem. 

4  2.   Shrvbbtff  with  tubular  or  hell-shaped  corolla,  slender  stifle^  and  capitate  stigma, 

a  Teeth  of  the  calyx  very  short  on  the  2'  A-celled  ovary :  frtdt  a  benif :  leaves  sio^e, 
entire,  or  rarely  wavy  or  kbed  on  some  vigorous  young  shoots. 

8.  STMPHORICARPUS.  Flowers  small,  in  close  clusters  or  interrupted  spikes. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  4  or  6  equal  roundish  lobes  and  as  many  short 
stamens  tn  the  turoat.  Ovary  4-CBlled«  but  the  berry  only  2-seeded,  two  cells 
being  empty.    Low  upright  shrubs,  with  oval  short-petioled  leavm. 

4.  LONICERA.    Corolla  tubular,  funnel-form,  or  oblong,  more  or  less  irregular, 

being  gibbous  or  bulging  on  one  side  at  base,  and  the  6  lobes  iK>t  all  alike,  but 
in  one  species  nearlv  so.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  2  -  8-cellcd,  becoming  a  sev- 
eraUseeded  berry.    1'wining  or  upright  shrubs. 

•  •  Teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx  glender,  on  the  summit  of  the  slender  or  taper-pointed 
ovary,  which  becomes  a  many-seeded  2-valvedpod:  leaves  simple,  serrate. 

5.  DIRRVILLA.     Corolla  funnel-form,  almost  regular,   6-lobed.     Stamens  6. 

Ovary  narrow,  sometimes  linear  and  stalk-like.  Low  upright  shrubs,  with 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  loose  dusters  or  cymes. 
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^  a.  Shrmbi  or  mme  hw  trees.  wUh  small  JhwerM  in  broad  cyntet,  skori  99d  itidd^ 
open  deeply  b-lobtd  regular  corotUi,  1-3  sestiU  ilignvu,  and  berrf-Ukt-  frwt^ 
e&ntaintny  1-8  seeds  or  rather  seed-like  sttmes.  0dyx-4etth  on  the  ovary  very 
thorl  or  obscure :  stametts  6. 

6.  VIBURNUM.     Leaves  Bimple.    Fruit  containing  a  single  flat  or  flattish  stooe. 

7.  SAM  BUG  US.     Leaves  piunaie,  and  the  oblong  or  lanceolate  leafleu  aerrate. 

Fruit  containing  8  seeds  or  rather  small  seed-like  stones. 

1.  LINNiSA,  TWIN-FLOWER.  (Named  for  Limueus,)  Only  one 
species, 

Ii.  boreWs.  Mossy  woods  and  cold  bogs  N. :  creeping  stems  bearing 
ronnd-oval  and  sparingly  crenate  somewhat  hairy  small  leaves,  and  in  eariy 
summer  the  sweet-scented  flowers ;  corolla  purple  and  whitish,  hkiry  inside. 

2.  TBIOSTBUM,  FEVERWORT,  HORSE-GENTIAN.  (Greek  for 
three  bones,  from  the  3  bony  seeds  or  rather  stones.)  The  root  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  and  the  seeds  for  coffee.     In  rich  soil :  fl.  early  summer. 

T.  perfoli&tum,  the  common  species,  is  softly  hairy,  2° -4^  high,  with 
oval  leaves  abruptly  narrowed  at  base,  and  brownish-purple  flowers. 

T.  angU8tir6Iium,  chiefly  S.,  a  smaller  and  bristly-hairy  plant,  with  nar- 
rower lanceolate  leaves  more  tapering  at  base,  and  greenish  or  cream-oolored 
flowers. 

8.  SYMPHOBICABPUS.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  denotes  crowded 
fruits.)    Wild  on  rocky  banks,  especially  W.  &  S.,  and  cult,  for  the  orna- 
mental insipid  berries.     Flowers  white  or  slightly  rose-color,  produced  all 
summer. 

S.  racemdsuSy  Snowbbbry.  Clusters  of  flowers  in  interrupted  leafy 
spikes  (rather  than  racemes)  terminating  the  branches ;  berries  snow-white,  in 
autumn.    Common  in  gardens. 

8.  Tulg&ris,  CoHAi^BERRY,  Indian  Currant.  Short  clusters  of  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  most  of  the  leaves ;  berries  small,  dark  red. 

4.  LONICiSBA,  HONEYSUCKLE,  WOODBINE.  (Named  for  an  old 
German  herbalist,  Lonitzer,  latinized  Lonicerus.) 

§  1.   True  Honetsucklbs,  with  twining  stems  {in  one  wild  species  sUghttyso). 

*  Corolla  with  very  long  tube  and  5  short  almost  regular  lobes. 

L.  semp^rvirenSy  Trumpbt  H.  Wild  from  New  York  S.,  and  com- 
monly cult  Leaves  evergreen  (as  the  name  denotes)  only  at  Uie  8.,  thickiah, 
pale  beneath,  the  lower  oblong,  the  uppermost  pairs  united  round  the  stem ; 
flowers  scentless,  in  spiked  whorls,  2'  long,  scarlet  with  yellow  inside  (also 
a  yellow  variety),  proauced  all  summer;  berries  red. 

♦  »  Corolla  strongly  24ipped;  lower  Up  narrow,  upper  one  broad  and  A4obed. 

•«-  The  2  /o  4  upitermost  pairs  of  leaves  united  round  the  stem  in  the  form  of  an  owd 
or  rounded  disk  or  shallow  cup,  the  flowers  sessile  in  their  axUs^  or  partly  in 
leafless  spiked  whorls  byond :  berries  red  or  orange. 

^^  European  Honeysuckles,  cuUivatpd  for  omamf^t :  flowers  purple  and  white  or 
turning  yellowish  inside,  sweet-scented,  tn  summer, 

la,  Caprifdiium,  Common  European  H.,  has  leaves  smooth  on  both 
sides,  and  flowers  usntilly  only  in  early  summer. 

L.  Etrtisca,  Italian  or  Perpetual  H.,  has  the  leaves  downy  beneath 
and  blunter,  and  flowers  through  the  summer. 

**  **  Wild  species,  toith  flowers  smooth  and  nearly  scentless,  except  the  first  species<, 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer:  leaves  smooth  {except  one  variety)  and 
glaucous  or  whitish  beneath. 

L.  gr&ta,  Sweet  Wild  H.  Wild  in  Middle  States  and  S.,  sometimes 
cult :  leaves  obovate ;  corolla  white  with  a  pink  or  purple  slender  tube,  fiuUng 
yellowish,  fragrant 
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I«.  fl&Ta,  Tbllow  H.  Wild  N.  W.  and  along  the  Alleghanies ;  low- 
climbing  ;  tne  broad  and  thickis^  leaves  very  white-glaucous  both  sides ;  flowers 
light  yellow. 

Xi.  parvifldra^  Small  H.  Low  and  bushy,  with  oblong  leaves  green 
above,  out  very  white-glaucous  beneath;  the  corolla  (less  than  1' long)  strongly 
gibbous  at  base,  greenish-ycliow  or  whitish  and  tinged  with  purple :  in  the  var. 
I)OUgla8ii^  found  only  N.  W.,  nearly  crimson,  and  the  greener  leaves  downy 
beneath  or  ciliate. 

♦+  •»^  ♦+  Wild  species  with  clammjf-pubescent  orange-cdored  Jimotrs. 

Xi«  hirstLta,  Hairt  H.  Moist  or  rocky  grounds  N.  &  W. :  with  oval  and 
laxge  dull  green  leaves,  the  lower  face  and  branches  downy-hairy. 

4-  •!>  Leaves  ail  separate  and  short-petioledj  not  glaucous,  pubescent :  flowers  in 

pairs  on  axillary  peduncles. 

I«.  Jap6nioa  (commonly  so  called,  L.  coNFtSA,  DC. ),  Japan  or  Chinese  H. 
Commonly  cult. ;  the  slender  downy  stems  twining  freely,  with  oval  dull  green 
leaves,  and  flowers  very  fragrant  at  evening ;  corolla  deeply  2-lipped,  reddish 
outside,  white  inside  taming  yellow. 

§  2.  Fly-Honeysuckles,  upright  or  straggling  busheSy  never  twinina,  unOi 
leaves  all  distinct  to  tlie  base,  and  a  pair  of  flowers  on  the  summit  of  an 
axillary  peduncle,  the  two  berries  sometimes  united  into  one. 

♦  Four  large  leafy  bracts  surrounding  tico  cylindrical  (|'  long)  yellowish  flowers. 

li.  involucr^ta.  Wild  from  Lake  Superior  to  California,  and  sparingly 
planted  :  shrub  29  -  5°  high,  downy  when  young,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves 
3'  -  5'  long,  on  short  petioles,  clammy  flowers,  and  berries  quite  separate. 

«  ♦  The  two  or  four  bracts  under  the  ovaries  small  or  minute. 

^  PUuiiedfliT  omamentflrom  Europe :  flowers  rose  or  pink-red,  pro/use  and  showy. 

L.  Tart^rica,  Tartarian  H.  Much-branched  shrub  5°  -  8®  high,  smooth, 
with  oval  heart-shaped  leaves,  short  corolla,  and  red  berries  uniting  at  base  as 
they  ripen  :  fl.  spring. 

•*-  ■»-  Wild  species,  in  moist  cold  woods  or  bogs  N. :  flowers  yellowish. 

Ii.  Cili^ta,  Early  Fly-H.  Straggling,  3«>  -  5^  high,  with  oval  or  oblong 
and  partly  heart-shaped  leaves  thin  and  downy  beneath  when  young,  slender 
peduncles,  honey-yellow  corolla  (V  long)  with  short  nearly  equal  lobes  and  very 
unequal-sided  base,  and  separate  red  berries  :  fl.  early  spring. 

If,  oblongifblia,  Swamp  F.  Upright,  20-5°  high,  with  oblong  leaves, 
long  and  slender  peduncles,  deeply  2-lipped  corolla  (J'  long)  in  early  summer, 

and  purple  hemes.  , .  , 

L.  C68rtllea,  Mountain  F.,  the  rarest  species,  1<>  -  29  high,  with  oval 
leaves,  very  short  peduncle,  moderately  5-lobed  corolla,  and  two  ovaries  united 
to  form  one  blue  berry. 

6.  DIERVILLA,  BUSH-HONEYSUCKLE.    (Named  for  one  DierviUe, 
who  took  the  common  species  from  Canada  to  France.) 

•  Wild  species,  on  rocks  and  kills,  with  pale  or  honey-yellow  ami  slender  funnel- 

form  corolla,  not  showy,  and  oblong  pod. 

D.  trifida.  Common  B.  ;  everywhere  N.,  lo-40  high,  with  oblong-ovate 
taper-pointed  leaves  on  distinct  petioles,  mostly  3-flowered  peduncles,  and  slen- 
der pointed  rods :  fl.  all  summer. 

D.  sessilifdlia,  only  along  the  AUeghanies  S.,  has  lanceovate  sessile 
leaves,  many-flowered  peduncles,  and  shor^pointed  pods  :  fl.  summer. 

•  «  Planted  for  ornament  from  Japan  and  China ;  the  showy  rose-colored  ojrwjfa 

broadly  fnnn^form  with  an  abruptly  narrowed  base,  very  sltnder  staUcUtke 
ovary  and  linear  pod. 
D.  Jap6nioa.    Shrub  29  -  5®  high,  loaded  with  the  handsome  flowers  in 
late  spring ;  corolla  V  or  more  long ;  leaves  oblong-ovate,  taper-pointed. 
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6.  VTBUBNUMy  ARROW-WOOD,  &c  (Ancient  Latin  name,  of  un- 
certain meaning.)  Flowers  white,  5r  nearly  so,  in  spring  or  early  summer : 
fruit  ripe  in  autumn. 

§  1 .   Flowers  all  alUcet  smaU,  and  perfect. 
«  Cult,  or  planted  Jrom  S.  Evropej  with  evergreen  smooth  entire  h 


V.  TinuSy  Laurestinus.  Not  hardy  N.,  but  a  common  house-plant, 
winter-flowering,  or  planted  out  in  summer ;  leaves  oblong ;  fruit  dark  purple. 

*  *  Wild  species,  some  occasionaJltf  planted:  leaves  deciduous,  at  least  N» 

•«-  Leaves  not  lobed  nor  coarsely  toothed,  smooth  or  unth  some  minute  scurf:  fruit 

black  or  widi  a  bluish  bloom. 

-**  Leaves  glossy^fmebf  and  evetdg  serrate  with  very  sharp  teeth. 

V.  Lent^O,  Sheep-berrt.  Tree  IS^'-dO^  high,  common  in  moist 
grounds,  chiefly  N. ;  leaves  ovate,  conspicuously  pointed,  on  long  mai^gined 
petioles  ;  cyme  broad,  sessile ;  fruit  oval,*^'  or  more  long,  sweet,  eatable. 

V.  prunifblium.  Black  Haw.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn,  to  III.  and  S. : 
hardly  so  tall  as  the  preceding,  with  smaller  and  oval  mostly  blunt  leaves. 

•»•*■  "M.  Leaves  entire  or  with  a  few  wavy  or  crenate  small  ietth,  thichish. 

V.  obov&tum.  Along  streams  from  Virginia  S. :  shrub  with  obovate 
leaves  seldom  over  1'  long,  and  small  sessile  cymes. 

V.  ntldum,  Withe-rod.  Swamps,  from  New  England  to  Florida ;  with 
leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  almost  lanceolate,  not  glossy ;  cyme  on  a  peduncle ;  fruit 
roundish. 

•*-  ■*-  Leaves  coarselu  toothed,  strongly  feather-veined,  the  veins  prominently  marked, 
straight  ana  simple  or  nearly  so :  fruit  small :  cyme  pidunded. 

V.  dent^tum,  Arrow-wood  (the  stems  having  been  used  by  the  Indians 
to  make  arrows).  Common  in  wet  soil,  5^-10^  high,  smooth,  with  ash-colored 
bark,  pale  and  broadly  ovate  evenly  sharp-toothed  leaves,  on  slender  petioles, 
and  bright  blue  fruit. 

V.  mblley  Soft  A.  From  Kentucky  S.,  soft-downy,  with  less  sharply 
toothed  oval  or  obovate  leaves,  on  slender  petioles,  and  blue  oily  fruit 

V.  pub^cens,  Downy  A.  Rocky  grounds,  N.  &  W. ;  a  low  and  strag- 
gling shrub,  with  ovate  or  oblong  and  acute  or  tapei^pointed  leaves,  having 
rather  few  coarse  teeth,  their  lower  surface  and  the  very  short  petioles  sofi^wny ; 
fruit  dark  purple. 

•(-•(-'*'  Leaves  both  coarsely  toothed  and  somewhat  3-lobed,  roundish,  3  -  Cribbed 
from  the  ttase  and  veiny :  cymes  slender-pedunded,  small :  fruit  red. 

V.  acerifdlium,  Maple-lbaved  A.  or  Dockmackie.  Shrub  3** -6° 
high,  in  rocky  woods,  with  3-ribbcd  and  d-lobed  leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  their 
pointed  lobes  diverging ;  stamens  slender. 

V.  pauoifldrum.  Cold  woods,  only  far  N.  or  on  mountains ;  with  almost 
smooth  leaves  5-ribbed  at  base  and  3-lobed  at  summit ;  cyme  few-flowered ; 
ftuit  sour. 

§  2.  Flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  neutral  (without  stamens  or  pistils)  and 
very  much  larger  than  the  fertile  ones,  Hydiangea-like  and  showy:  petioles 
bearing  eirident  appendages  which  imitate  stiptdes :  frtu't  red,  sour. 

V.  (^polus,  CRAyfiERRT-TREB.  Tall  and  nearly  smooth  shrub,  with  gray 
bark,  scaly  buds,  3  -  5-ribbed  and  strongly  3-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  and 
commonly  few-toothed,  and  cymes  peduncled.  The  wild  form  in  low  grounds 
N.  &  E.  { the  juicy  add  fruit  bright  rod,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cranberries 
(whence  the  name  of  High  Cranberry-bush).  The  long^ultiTated  form 
from  Europe,  planted  for  ornament,  under  the  name  of  Gublder  Rose  or 
Snowball-treb,  has  most  of  the  flowers  of  the  cyme  changed  into  enlai^ged 
corollas. 

V.  laotanoides.  Hobble-bush  (popular  name  from  the  8tragg1in<r  or 
reclining  branches  taking  root  at  the  end,  and  forming  loops ;  the  botanical 
name  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  V.  LantIsta  or  Watfarino-tkeb  of 
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Europe,  oocasionall^r  planfMl  (but  that  has  no  enlarged  nentral  flowers) :  cold 
moist  woods  N.,  with  naked  buds,  large  round-ovate  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base 
and  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apex,  closely  serrate,  and  pinnately  many-veined, 
the  veins  ana  netted  veinlets  prominent  underneath  and  covered,  like  the  stalks 
and  branchlets,  with  rusty  scurf ;  cymes  showy,  very  broad,  sessile ;  fruit  not 
eatable,  coral-red  turning  crimson. 

7.  SAMBtrCTJS,  ELDER.    (From  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  musical  in- 
strument, supposed  to  have  been  made  of  Elder  stalks.) 

S.  Canadtosis,  Common  or  Black-bebried  Elder.     Alluvial  soil, 
feiioe-row8,  &c.     Stems  woody  only  towards  the  base,  5^  -  6°  high,  with  white 

Sith,  7-11  oblong  smooth  or  smoothish  leaflets,  the  lowermost  often  3-parted ; 
at  cymes  in  early  summer,  and  small  black-purple  fruit. 
S.  ptlbens,  Ked-berried  E.    Rocky  woods  chiefly  N.,  with  more  woody 
stems  and  warty  bark,  yellow-brown  pith,  fewer  and  more  lanceolate  leaflets 
downy  underneath,  panicle-like  or  convex  cymes,  in  spring,  followed  by  bright 
red  berries. 

58.  RUBIACEiE,  MADDER  FAMILY/ 

Like  the  preceding  family,  but  with  stipules  between  the  opposite 
(or  sometimes  temately  wborled)  entire  leaves,  or  else  (in  the  true 
Madder  Family)  the  leaves  whorled  without  stipules.  An  immense 
family  in  the  tropics,  and  here  represented  by  several  wild  and  a 
few  commonly  cultivated  species.  (The  commonest  in  choice  con- 
servatories, not  here  described,  are  Burchellia  Capensis,  a  shrub 
with  a  head  of  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  corolla  almost  club-shaped; 
Manettia  cordif6lia,  a  twiner  with  ovate  somewhat  heart- 
shape'd  leaves,  and  long  tubular  somewhat  4-sided  scarlet  corolla"*, 
or  M.  BtcoLOR,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  corolla  red  toward  the 
base,  yellow  toward  the  summit ;  Pentas  cArnea,  with  ovate- 
oblong  hairy  leaves,  and  terminal  cyme  of  handsome  flowers,  with 
salver-form  flesh- colored  corolla,  hairy  in  the  enlarged  throat  and 
5-lobed.) 

I.  MADDER  FAMILY  proper.  Leaves  in  whorls,  without 
stipules.  Ovary  2-celled,  forming  a  small  and  twin,  fleshy  or  berry* 
like,  or  else  dry  and  sometimes  bur-like,  2-seeded  fruit.  Calyx  above 
the  ovary  obsolete. 

1.  RUBTA.    Like  the  next,  but  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  the  stamens  h. 

Fruit  berry-like. 
3.    GALIUM.    Flowere  small  or  minute,  mostly  in  clusteri,  with  a  wheel-shaped 

4-parted  (or  sometimes  8-parCed)  corolla,  and    as    many  short  stamens. 

Styles  2.    Slender  herbs,  with  square  stems,  their  angles  and  the  edges  of  the 

leaves  often  rough  or  almost  prickly. 

IL  CINCHONA  FAMILY,  &c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  some- 
times in  threes  or  fours,  and  with  stipules. 

4  1.    Only  a  tingle  omde  and  teed  in  each  eeXL 

•  Low  herbt^  mth  narrmo funnel-form  or  taJver-form  corolla,  ilt  hbet  {valvate  in  the 

bua)  and  the  tlament  4. 

8.  DIODIA.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves.  Stipules  sheath- 
ine,  dry,  fringed  with  long  bristles.  Ovary  3-ceUed,  tn  fhiit  splittmg  into 
%  bard  and  dry  closed  nutlets. 
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4.  lilTGHELLA.  Flow«niniMlnattheeiidorbnuiob6S,the  twoorarlesimitad 
into  ono,  which  in  fruit  forms  a  3-eyed  scarlet  berry.  Corolla  deoeely  whlce- 
bearded  inside,  white  or  purplish-tiiiged  outside.  Style  1 :  stigmus  4,  slander. 
Seeds,  or  rather  little  stones,  4  to  each  of  the  two  flowers.  Stipules  small, 
not  fringed. 

a  •  Shrubi  or  tmall  tret$ :  khea  oflht  coroUa  overlapping  tn  Hu  bvd, 

6.  CEPHALANTHUS.    Flowers  many  and  small,  crowded  in  a  close  round  head 

raised  on  a  peduncle.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  tubular  with  4  very  short 
lobes.  Stamens  4.  Style  long  and  much  protruded,  tipped  with  a  capitate 
stigma.  Fruit  small,  ^ry  and  hard,  inversely  pyfawidal,  at  length  splitting 
into  2  or  4  closed  one-seeded  portions. 
«.  C0FFE.4.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  4-ft- 
toothed.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  4  or  6  spreading  lobes  of  about  the 
same  length.  Stamens  4  or  6,  with  linear-oblong  anthers.  Style  beariM 
2  slender  stigmas.  Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a  small  berrj-,  containing  2  hard 
plano-convex  seeds  with  a  groove  down  the  face  (cq^ee),  encloeed  in  a  loose 
parchment-like  hull. 

4  2.   Several  or  many  ovulet  and  $eedt  in  each  cell  of  ike  ovary  and/nuL 
•  Shrubi  or  low  trees,  all  except  thejirtt  exotic  houte-planis. 

7.  PINCKNEYA.    Flowers  in  a  terminal  compound  cyme.    Culyx  with  5  lobes, 

4  of  them  small  and  lanceolate,  the  fiftli  often  transformed  into  a  lai^ge  bright 
rose-colored  leaf!  Corolla  hairy,  with  a  slender  tube  and  5  oblong-linear 
recurving  lobes.  Stamens  6,  protruding.  Fruit  a  globular  2-celled  pod,  filled 
with  very  many  thin-winged  seeds. 

8.  GARDENIA.    Flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  nearly  so,  laive, 

very  fragrant.  Calvx  with'  6  or  more  somewhat  leaf-like  lobes.  CoroUa 
funnel-shaped  or  salver-ebaped,  with  5  or  more  spre:\ding  lobes  convolute  in 
the  bud,  and  as  many  linear  anthers  sessile  in  its  throiit.  Style  1 :  stigma 
of  2  thick  lobes.  Fruit  fleshy,  surmounted  by  the  calyx-lobes,  ribbed  down 
the  Aides,  many-seeded. 

9.  BOUVARDiA.  'Flowers  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.     Calyx  with 

4  slender  lobes.  Corolla  with  a  long  and  slen'ier  or  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
tube,  end  4  short  spreading  lobes,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anthers  4,  almost 
sessile  in  the  throat.  Style  1:  stigma  of  2  flat  lips.  Pod  small,  globular, 
2-celled.    Seeds  wing-margined. 

•  •  Low  J  native  herbe, 

10.  UOUSTONIA.  Corolla  salver-form  or  funnel-form,  the  4  lobes  valvate  In  the 
bud.  Stamens  4.  Stylo  1 :  stigmas  2.  Pod  short,  2-celled,  the  upper  part 
rising  more  or  less  free  from  the  4-lobed  calyx,  opening  across  the  top,  and 
ri^ning  rather  few  saucer-shaped  or  thimbel-ehaped  pitted  seed^  in  each  cell. 
Stipules  short  and  entire,  sometimes  a  mere  margin  connecting  the  bases  of 
the  opposite  leaves. 

1.  BtlBIA,  MADI>EK.  (Name  from  Latin  ruber,  red,  alludes  to  the  red 
roots,  which  furnish  the  well-known  red  dye.) 

B.  tinctbria,  Common  or  Dyers'  M.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  red  roots, 
branching  from  the  ground,  l^'  -  2^  high,  with  anprles  of  the  stems  and  edges  of 
tbo  lancooblong  or  oblanccolate  leaves  (mostly  in  sixes)  very  rough ;  flowers 
greenish,  in  summer ;  berry  block,     y. 

2.  GALIUM,  BEDSTRAW  or  CLEAVERS.  (Name  from  Greek  for 
milk,  wluch  some  species  in  Europe  were  used  to  curdle.)  F1.  summer. 
The  following  all  wild  species.  Several  have  a  rod  root  like  that  of 
Madder. 

S  I.   Fruit  a  Uuck  berry,  like  that  of  Madder:  but  the  parts  of  the  white  Jlower 
are  onff/  4.     Only  in  Southern  Slates,  in  dry  sandy  soil,      y, 

Q.  hispidulum.  Spreading  stems  \°-i9  long;  leaves  in  fours,  }'  or 
less  in  length,  lancc-ovate ;  peduncle  I  -  3-flowered ;  wrry  roughish. 

G.  immdram.  Smooth,  slender,  1°  high ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  mostly 
solitaxy. 
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§  9.  Fruii  dry  when  ripe,  smeM. 

0  SiMOth  :  leuves  with  strong  midrib  but  no  side  ribs  or  nerves :  JUnoers  white, 
loosdjf  clustered  cU  the  end  of  spreading  branches. 

Qh.  aspr^lluniy  Rough  Bkdstraw.  Low  thickets :  3^-5^  high,  as  it 
irero  Climbing,  the  backwanUy  prickiy-roughened  angles  of  the  stem  and  edges 
and  midrib  of  the  lunce-oblong  pointed  leaves  adhering  to  contiguous  plants ; 
leaves  in  whorls  cf  (>  on  the  stem  and  of  4  or  5  on  the  branchlets :  flowers 
numerous. 

6.  trifldum,  Smill  B.  Swamps  and  low  grounds,  6' -2°  high,  longhish 
or  sometimes  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  4  -  6  in  the 
whorls ;  flowers  rather  few,  their  parts  often  3. 

«  »  Fruit  smooth  or  siightlu  bristfy :  leaves  S-nerved :  Jlowers  white,  in  a  narrow 

ana  long  terminal  panicle.     J/ 

G.  bore^e»  Northebv  B.  Rocky  banks  of  streams  N.;  \^-2^  high, 
smooth,  erect,  with  lance-liuear  leaves  in  fours. 

«  «  «  Fruit  a  littie  bur,  being  covered  with  hooked  prickles. 

•^  Leaves  mosdif  6  or  8  m  a  whorly  with  midrib  and  no  side  nerves :  Jlowers  whitish 
or  greenish :  stems  reclining  or  prostrate,  bristly-rough  backwards  on  the  angles. 

G.  Aparlne,  Clbavebs  or  Goose-Grass.  Low  grounds  :  leaves  in 
eights,  lanceolate,  rough-edged,  I'- 2'  long;  peduncles  axillary,  1  -2-flowerod; 
fruit  larg^.     0 

G.  tnfldrum,  Sweet-scrkted  Bedstraw.  Woodlands,  especially  N.  : 
leaves  mostly  in  sixes,  lance-oblong,  bristle-pointed  ;  peduncles  terminating  the 
branches,  3-tiowered.     Sweet-scented  in  drying.     ^ 

■•-  ■•-  Leaves  aJl  in  fours,  more  or  less  3  nerved :  Jlowers  not  white :  stems  ascending, 
about  1°  high,  rather  simple^  not  pnckly-roug/iened.     % 

G.  pil6BUm.  Commonest  S.,  in  dry  thickets :  leaves  oval,  dotted,  downy, 
1'  lonp^;  flowers  brown-purple  or  cream-colored,  all  pedicelled,  the  peduncle 
2-3-Umes  forked.     Var.  PUNCTicuL68nM  is  a  smooth  form  S. 

G.  CirC8Bzans,  Wild  Liquorice,  the  root  being  sweetish :  common  in 
thickets ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliate ;  peduncles  once  forked,  their 
long  branches  be^ng  short-pedicelled  dull  or  brownish  flowers  along  Uie  sides, 
the  fruit  reflexed. 

G.  lanoeol&tom,  like  the  preceding,  common  N. ;  hut  with  lanceolate  or 
lance-ovate  tapering  leaves,  2'  long. 

8.  BibBIA,  BUTTON- WEED.  (Name  from  Greek  for  a  thoroughfare, 
heing  humble  weeds,  often  growing  by  the  wayside.)  Fl.  all  summer,  white 
or  whitish. 

B.  Virg^iziioa.  Sandy  banks  from  Maryland  S. ;  with  spreading  stems 
lo»2°  long,  hroadly  lanceolate  sessile  leeves,  salver-shaped  corolla  J'  long, 
2-parted  style,  and  oblong  fruit  crowned  with  2  calyx- teeth.     % 

I),  t^res.  Sandy  flelds  from  N.  Jersey  and  Illinois  S. ;  with  slender  stems 
8'  -  9'  long,  linear  and  ricjid  leaves,  small  corolla  rather  shorter  than  the  long 
hristles  of  the  stipules,  undivided  style,  and  obovate  little  fnxxi  crowned  with 
the  4  short  calyx-teeth.    (T) 

4.  MITCHl^LLA,  PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  (Named  for  Dr.  J.  Mitchell, 
who  corresponded  from  Virginia  with  Linnseus.)    Fl.  in  early  summer.    % 

M.  rdpens,  the  only  species,  common  in  woods ;  a  little  herb,  cit)eping  over 
the  ground,  with  the  small  everp:reen  leaves  round-ovate,  very  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  green,  sometimes  with  whitish  lines,  short-petioled ;  the  flowers 
pretty  and  sweet-scented ;  the  scarlet  fruit  remaining  over  winter,  eatable,  but 
dry  and  almost  tasteless. 

6.  CEFHALANTHUS,  BUTTON-BUSH.  (Name  from  Greek  words 
for  hectd  axi6.Jlawer.)    Fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

C*  OCCidentmis,  the  only  species,  is  a  tail  shrub,  common  along  the  bo^ 
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ders  of  ponds  and  streams,  with  lanoe-oblonp  or  ovate-pointed  letTes,  on  petioles, 
either  in  pairs  or  threes,  and  with  short  stipnles  between  them ;  the  head  of 
white  flowers  about  I'  in  diameter 

6.  COFFEA,  COFFEE-TREE.     (The  Arabic  name  somewhat  altered.) 

C.  Ar&bica,  the  species  which  prodaces  Coflee,  is  a  shmb  or  small  tree, 
sometimes  cult,  in  consen'atories,  with  smooth  and  glossy  oblong  leaves,  bearing 
fragrant  white  flowers  in  their  axils,  followed  by  the  red  berries,  containing  tM 
pair  of  seeds. 

7.  PINCKNiSYA,  GEORGIA  BARK  or  FEVER^TREE.  (Named 
by  Michaux  in  honor  of  Gen.  Pinckney.) 

P.  ptlbeilSy  the  only  species,  is  a  rather  downy  small  tree  or  shrub,  in  wet 
pine  barrens,  S.  Car.  to 'Georgia,  with  large  oval  leaves,  slender  stipules,  and 
purplish  flowers  of  little  beauty,  but  the  great  calyx-leaf  commonly  produced  is 
striking.  This  plant  is  of  the  same  triba  with  the  Ciwchoxa  or  j?ebcvian 
Bark,  and  has  similar  medicinal  (tonic)  properties.    Fl.  early  summer* 

8.  OABD^NI A,  CAPE  JESSAMINE.  Not  an  appropriate  name,  as  the 
spedes  so  called  docs  not  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Named  for 
Dr.  Garden  of  South  Carolina,  who  corresponded  with  Linnaeus.) 

Q.  fl6rida,  Cape  Jkssamtitb.  A  favorite  house-plant  from  China,  2^-4° 
high,  with  smooth  and  bright-green  oblong  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  large  and 
showy  very  fragrant  flowers,  the  white  corolla  5  -  9-lobcd,  or  full  double,  and 
large  oblong  oraoge-oolorod  berry  5  -  6-angled  and  tapering  at  the  base. 

9.  BOUVABDIA;  (Named  for  Dr.  Bouvard,  director  of  the  Paris  Gar- 
den of  Plants  over  a  century  ago.) 

B.  triph^lla.  Shrubby  or  half-shrubby  house-plants,  blossoming  through 
the  winter,  and  in  grounds  in  summer,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate  smoothish  leaves,  in  threes  or  the  upper  in  pairs,  and  scarlet  corolla, 
minutely  downy  outside,  nearly  1'  long. 

B.  lei&nth'a»  now  commoner  and  winter-blooming,  has  more  downy  leaves 
and  smooth  deep-scariet  corolla. 

10.  HOTJSTdNIA.  (Named  by  Linnieus  for  a  Dr.  Hmuton,  an  English 
physician,  who  botanized  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  early.) 

*  Ddicate  tittle  plants ^  with  \ -flowered  peduncles,  flowering  fiom  early  sprimf  to 

summer:  corolla  salver-farm:  pod  somewhat  2rtobedf  its  upper  half  free: 
seeds  with  a  deep  hole  occupying  the  face. 

H.  CflBrtllea,  Common  H.  or  Bluets.  Moist  banks  and  grassy  places, 
3'-  5'  high,  smooth  and  slender,  erect,  with  oblong  or  spatulate  leaves  only  3''  or 
A"  long,  very  slender  peduncle,  and  light  blue,  purplish,  or  almost  white  and 
yellowish-eyed  corolla,  its  tube  much  longer  than  the  lobes.    (D 

H.  minima.  Dry  hills  from  111.  S.  W. :  Poughish,  l'-4'  high,  at  length 
much  branched  and  spreading ;  with  leaves  ovate,  spatulate,  or  the  upper  linear, 
earlier  peduncles  slender,  the  rest  short,  and  tube  of  the  purplish  corolla  not 
lon9:er  than  its  lobes  and  those  of  the  calyx.     (T)  r?) 

H.  rotandifWa.  Sandy  soil  from  North  Carolina  S. :  with  prostrate  and 
creeping  leafy  stems,  peduncles  shorter  than  the  roundish  leaves  and  i^eeiured 
infrnlt;  corolla  white.     % 

♦  ♦  ^recf,  leafy-stemmed,  5'  -  20'  high,  with  ^flowers  in  terminal  dusters  or  cyme$, 

in  summer :  corolla  funnel-form :  seeds  rather  saucer-shaped.     % 

H.  pnrptirea.  Wooded  or  rocky  banks,  commoner  W. :  smooth  or  slightly 
downy,  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  3-5-ribbed  leaves,  pale  parple  flowers,  and 
upper  half  of  globular  pod  free  ftom  the  calyx. 
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Vnr.  longifblift,  the  common  one  N. ;  slender  or  low,  with  1-ribbed  Icares, 
those  of  the  stem  varying  from  lance-oblonf  to  linear. 

H.  angnstifdlia.  Dry  banks  from  111.  S.  &  W.,  with  tnfted  erect  stems, 
narrow-linear  and  acute  l-riobed  leaves,  crowded  short-pedicellcd  flowers,  lobes 
of  the  white  corolla  densely  bearded  inside,  and  only  the  top  of  the  obovate  pod 
rising  above  the  calyx. 

89.  VALERIANACEiE,  VALERIAN  FAMILY. 

HerbSy  with  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  calyx  coherent  with  the 
ovary,  which  has  only  one  fertile  one-ovuled  cell  but  two  abortive  or 
empty  ones,  and  stamens  always  fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
(1-3,  distinct),  and  inserted  on  its  tube.  Style  slender:  stigmas 
1-8.  Fruit  small  and  dry,  indehiscent ;  the  single  banging  seed 
with  a  large  embryo  and  no  albumen.  Flowers  small,  in  clusters 
or  cymes. 

•  LebtM  of  (he  caiyx  many  and  iknder,  but  hardly  seen  token  in  Jhwer^  being  roUed 
up  inwards  arvuna  the  base  of  the  corolia;  in  frtdt  thevunroU  ana  appear 
as  hmg  plumose  bristUe^  resemhlmg  a  pappus,  Wee  thislle-aown. 

1.  VALERIANA.    Corolla  with  narrow  or  fuonel-form  tabe  nsoaUy  gibbons  at 

the  base  ou  one  side,  but  not  spurred,  its  5  spreading  lobes  almost  equal. 

Stamens  9.     Akene  1-celled,  the  minute  empty  cells  early  disappearing. 

Root  strong-scented. 
S.  CENTRANlllUS.    Corolla  as  in  the  preceding,  but  with  a  spur  at  the  base. 

Stamen  only  one. 

•  •  Lobes  of  the  calyps  of  a  few  short  teeth  or  mostly  hardly  any. 

8.  FED!  A.  Corolla  funnel>form,  with  5  equal  or  rather  unequal  spreading  lobes. 
Stamens  mostly  8.  Akene-like  fruit  with  one  fertile  and  two  empty  cells,  or 
the  latter  confluent  into  one. 

1.  VAIiEBlkNA,  VALERIAN.  (Name  from  valere,  to  be  well,  alluding 
to  medical  properties,  the  peculiar-scented  root  of  some  species  used  in  medi- 
cine.)   Fl.  early  summer,  often  dioecious,  white  or  purplish.     }/ 

♦  Garden  species  from  Europe,  producing  the  medicinal  Valerian-^root. 

V.  ofELciDMiS.  the  commonest  in  gardens,  2^-3°  high,  &  little  downy,  with 
leaves  of  11  to  21  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets,  and  rootstocks  not 
running. 

V.  jPhu,  is  smoother,  with  root-leaves  simple,  stem-leaves  of  5  -  7  entire 
leaflets  or  lobes,  and  ix>otstock  horizontal. 

»  «  Wild  species  N.  and  chiefly  W. :  all  rather  ntre  or  local. 

V.  pauciflora.  Woodlands,  Penn.  to  Illinois  and  S.  W. ;  10-2°  high, 
smooth,  with  thin  ovate  and  heart-shaped  toothed  root-leaves,  stem-leaves  of 
3-7  ovate  leaflets,  rather  few  flowers  in  the  crowded  panicled  cyme,  and  long 
slender  corolla.  ' 

V.  syly&tica.  Cedar  swamps  from  Vermont  W.  &  N. ;  with  root-leaves 
mostly  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire,  stem-leaves  with  5-11  lance-oblong  or  ovate 
almost  entire  leaflets  ;  corolla  funnel-form. 

V.  MuIIb.  Alluvial  ground  from  Ohio  W. ;  l°-4^high,  with  a  large 
spindle-shaped  root  (eaten  by  the  Indians  W.),  thickish  leaves  mostly  from  the 
root  and  minutely  woolly  on  the  edges,  those  of  the  root  lanceolate  or  spatulate, 
of  the  stem  cut  into  3-7  long  and  narrow  divisions. 

2.  CENTBANTHUS,  SPURRED  VALERIAN.  (From  Greek  words 
U)T  spur  tmd  flower.)    Fl.  summer.     ^ 

C.  rtlber,  Rbi>  S.  or  Jupiter's-Beard.  Cult,  for  ornament,  from  S. 
En. :  a  very  smooth  rather  glaucous  herb,  l<>  -  2^  high,  with  lanoe-ovate  nearly 
entire  leaves,  all  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and  cymes  of  small  flowers  in  a  nairow 
panicle,  the  corolla  very  slender,  ^'  long,  red,  rarely  a  white  variety. 

12 
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3.  F^DIA,  CORN  SALAD,  LAMB-LETTUCE.  (Origin  of  the  name 
obscure.)  Our  Hpecie8  .are  all  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  smooth,  with 
forkinp^  stems  6'  *  20'  hijrh,  tender  oblong  leaves  either  entire  or  cut-lobed 
towardi  the  base,  and  small  flowers  in  clusters  or  close  cymes,  with  leafy 
bracts,  and  a  short  white  or  whitish  corolla,  in  early  summer.  They 
belong  to  the  section  (by  most  botanists  regarded  as  a  separate  geoos) 
Valerianklla.     (i)  (^ 

F.  olit6ria,  Commoh  Corn  Salad  of  Eu.,  sparingly  nataraliaed  in 
the  Middle  States,  has  fruit  broader  than  long,  and  a  thick  corky  mass  at  the 
back  of  the  fertile  ceil. 

F.  Fagop^um,  from  New  York  W.  in  low  grounds,  has  ovate-triangalar 
smooth  fruit  shaped  like  a  grain  of  buckwheat  when  dry  (whence  the  specific , 
name),  the  confluent  empty  cells  occupying  one  angle,  and  much  smaller  than 
the  broad  and  flat  seed. 

F.  radi&ta,  common  from  Penn.  and  Michigan  S.,  has  fruit  mostlv  downv 
and  somewhat  4-anglod,  the  parallel  narrow  empty  cells  oontigaous  bat  with 
a  deep  groove  between  them. 


60.  DIPSACRS,  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  family  by  haviDg  the  flowers  strictly 
in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  as  in  the  next  family*  —  from 
which  it  diflPers  in  the  separate  stamens,  hanging  seed,  &c.  All 
are  natives  of  the  Old  World. 

1.  DIPSAGUS.    Coarse  and  stont  herbHf  with  stems  and  midrib  of  leaves  often 

prickly,  and  tbe  heads  with  rigid  pricklv-pointad  bracts  or  chaff  under  each 
tiuwer,  under  the  whole  a  conspicuous  Wfy  involucre.  Each  flower  more- 
over has  an  invoiucel  in  the  form  of  a  little  calyx-like  body  enclosing  the 
ovary  and  akeue.  Calyx  continued  beyond  the  ovary  Into  a  mere  truncate 
short  cup-like  border.  Corolla  slender,  with  4  short  lobes.  Stamens  4. 
Style  slender. 

2.  SCABIOS A.    Less  coarse,  not  prickly;  the  short  heads  surrounded  by  a  softer 

(nreen  involucre;  a  short  scale  or  soft  bristle  for  a  bract  under  each  flower. 
Corolla  funnel-form,  4  -  6-cleft,  oblique  or  irregnlar ;  the  outer  ones  often 
enlarged.  Stamens  4.  Style  slender,  invoiucel  enclosing  the  ovary  and 
the  calyx  various. 

L  DIPSAGUS,  TEASEL.  ( Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  to  thirst ;  the 
united  bases  of  the  leaves  in  the  common  species  catch  some  rain-water.) 
Fl.  summer. 

D.  sylv^atris,  Wi  ld  T.  Run  wild  along  roadsides,  4<>  -  5°  high,  prickly, 
with  lancc-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  ones  united  ronnd  the  stem,  Ian?e  oblong 
heads,  purplish  or  lilac  corollas,  and  slender-pointed  straight  chttff  under  each 
flower.     ® 

D.  fulldnum,  Fuller's  T.  Less  prickly  than  the  other,  with  init>1acre 
hardly  Ioniser  than  the  (lowers,  the  awn-like  tips  of  the  rigid  chaff  hooked  at 
the  end,  which  makes  the  tf^is^l  nsefiil  for  cardmg  woollen  cloth  :  cultivated  in 
fields  for  this  purpose,  sometimes  escaping  into  waste  places  and  roadsides.     (D 

2.  SCABl6SA,  SCABIOUS.  (From  Latin  word  for  tcurfy,  perhaps  from 
use  of  the  plants  to  cure  skin-diseases.)  Fl.  summer.  One  European  species 
ii  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament,  vis. 

S.  atropurptirea.  Sweet  S.,  or  when  with  dark  purple  or  crimson 
(lowers  called  Mourxixo  Bride  ;  the  flowers  are  sometimes  rose-colored  or  even 
white:  plant  l°-2°  hi'^h,  with  obovate  or  spatulate  and  toothed  root-leaves, 
l)innatcly-partod  stem-leaves,  the  cup  or  invoiucel  enclosing  the  ovary  8-grooved, 
cal^-Tc  proper  with  5  long  bristles  surmounting  the  akene ;  the  outer  corollas 
cnlaxgod.    (J) 
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ei.  coMPOSiriB,  composite  family. 

Herbs,  or  a  very  few  shrubs,  known  at  once  by  the  ^  compound 
flower,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  older  botanists,  this  consisting  of 
several  or  many  flowers  in  a  head,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  bracts 
(formerly  likened  to  a  calyx)  forming  an  involucre,  the  stamens  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (almost  always  5)  and  inserted  on 
its  tube,  their  anthers  tyngenesious^  i.  e.  united  in  a  ring  or  tube 
through  which  the  style  passes.  Calyx  with  its  tube  incorporated 
with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  its  limb  or  border  (named  the  pappus) 
consisting  of  bristles,  either  rigid  or  downy,  or  of  teeth,  awns,  scales, 
&c.,  or  of  a  cup  or  crown,  or  often  none  at  all.  Corollas  either 
tubular,  funnel-form,  &c.  and  Tobed,  or  strap-sliaped  (ligulate),  or 
sometimes  both  sorts  in  the  same  head,  when  the  outermost  or  mar- 
ginal row  has  the  strap-shaped  corollas,  forming  rays  (which  an- 
swered to  the  corolla  of  the  supposed  compound  flower),  the  separate 
flowers  therefore  called  ray-fioxcers;  those  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  or 
diskt  called  disk-flowers.  The  end  of  the  stalk  or  branch  upon 
which  the  flowers  are  borne  is  called  the  receptacle.  The  bracts,  if 
there  are  any,  on  the  receptacle  (one  behind  each  flower)  are  called 
the  chaff  of  the  receptacle ;  the  bracts  or  leaves  of  the  involucre 
outside  the  flowers  are  commonly  called  scales.  Style  2-cleft  at 
the  apex.  Ovary  1 -celled,  containing  a  single  ovule,  erect  from 
its  base,  in  fruit  becoming  an  akene.  Seed  tilled  by  the  embryo 
alone.  For  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  pai-ticular  terms  used  in 
describing;  them,  see  Lessons  p.  106-108,  ^g,  219-221,  p.  112, 
^g.  229,  230  ;  p.  130,  fig.  291  -  296. 

The  largest  family  of  Flowering  Plants,  generally  too  difficult  for 
the  beginner ;  but  most  of  the  common  kinds,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, are  here  briefly  sketched.  For  fuller  details  as  to  the  wild 
ones,  with  all  the  species,  the  student  will  consult  the  Manual,  and 
Chapman's  Southern  Flora.  Th^re  are  two  great  divisions  which 
include  all  the  common  kinds. 

I.  Head  with  only  the  outermost  flowers  strap-shaped,  and  these 
never  perfect,  i.  e.  they  are  either  pistillate  or  neutral,  always  with- 
out stamens,  or  else  with  strap-shaped  corollas  entirely  wanting. 
Plants  destitute  of  milky  or  colored'juice. 

A*  No  gbttp'^haped  coroBas  or  true  rayt. 

S  1.  Thisfl^i  or  HiitUe-fike,  the  hendg  with  rery  many  Jlowers,  all  alike  and  mottly 
jtrtfnU  Bi'fimhet  **ftht  ttyle  ^ort  or  united,  even  to  the  tip.  Scalet  of  the 
iniUncre  nymy-raiJudf  thtst  or  the  leavti  commonly  tipped  with  pricxly  or 
bristly  /xn'iUi. 

•  PnppuM  of  many  long-plumed  hriulee:  receptacle  with  bristles  between  thejhwers. 

1.  CYXARA.    Scales  of  the  involucre  of  the  great  heads  thickened  and  fleshy 

towards  the  bai^ef  commonly  notclied  at  the  end.  with  or  without  a  prickle. 
Akciio*  slightlv  ribbed.    Otherwise  much  as  in  the  next. 

2.  CIR.SIUM.    Scales  of  the  involucre  not  fleshy-thickened,  prickly-tipped  or 

else  merely  pointed.    Akenes  flattish,  not  ribBed.    Filaments  of  uo  stamens 
■eparate. 
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•  •  Pappus  of  naked,  nmgh  or  Mkart-barbed  brittU*^  or  tume, 

•*-  Fikmemli  of  the  ttamens  unUed  into  a  to6e.    Leava  whUe^tariepaied, 

Z.  STL Y BUM.  Scales  of  the  involucre  with  the  upper  part  leaf-like  and  spread- 
ing, spiny.  Receptacle  beset  with  bristles.  Akenes  flattened:  pfippos  of 
many  rather  short  and  rigid  bristles  minutely  bearded  on  tbeir  edges. 

•»— I-  Filaments  sqfareUe, 

4.  ONOPORDON.    Heads  and  flowers  as  in  true  Thistles,  No.  2.    Receptacle  naked 

and  honeycombed.  Akenes  4-angled,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  slender 
bristles  united  at  base  into  a  homy  ring.    Stems  strongly  leaf-winged. 

6.  LAPPA.    Scnles  of  the  globular  involucre  abruptly  tipped  with  a  spreading 

slender  awl-«haped  appendage,  mostly  hooked  at  its  pomt.  Receptacle  bristly. 
Akenes  flattened,  wrinkled:  pappus  of  many  short  and  rough  oristles,  their 
bases  not  united,  deciduous.     Leaves  and  stalks  not  prickly. 

0.  GARTH  AM  US.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  ]eaf>like  and  spreading,  middle 
ones  with  ovate  appendage  fringed  w^th  spiny  teeth  or  little  spines,  innermost 
entire  and  sharp-pointed.  Receptaclo^besetVith  linear  chan.  Akenes  very 
smooth,  4-ribbed :  pappns  none.    Leaves  with  rigid  <nr  short  spiny  teeth. 

T.  CNICUS  and  8.  CENTAUREA;  see  next  division. 

.  S  2.  Tkitde-like  or  Scnbious-Uke^  with  manymnkeditfArimted  fcnles  to  the  imvolucrt^ 
many-jlowers,  tmd  the  Uoo  branches  of  Ike  stjfle  united  iitUt  one  bod^  almost  or 
guUe  to  the  tip^  us  in  ^  I:  but  the  outer  j^noers  of  the  head  different  from  the 
rest  and  sterile^  except  in  a  few  species  of  Centaurea,  Receptacle  Oestt  unA 
hrisUes. 

7.  CNICUS.    Outer  flowers  smaller  than  the  rest,  slender-tubular,  sterile.    Scales 

of  the  involucre  tipped  with  a  long  spine-like  appendage  which  is  spiny-friDged 
down  the  sides.  Akenes  short-cylindrical,  many-ribbed  and  grooved,*crowned 
with  10  short  and  homy  teeth,  within  which  is  a  pappus  of  10  long  and  rigid 
and  10  short  naked  bristles.    Leaves  prickly-tootnea. 

5.  CENTAUREA.    Outer  flowers  sterile  and  wiUi  corolla  larger  than  the  resL 

often  funnel-shaped  and  with  long  sometimes  irregular  lobes,  forming  a  kina 
of  false  my;  but  those  are  wanting  in  a  few  species.  Involucre  various,  but 
the  scales  commonly  with  fHnged,  sometimes  with  spiny  tips.  Akenes  flat  or 
flattish:  pappus  of  several  or  many  bristles  or  narrow  scales,  or  none. 

§  8.  Bur-Uke  or  achenium-Kke  in  the  fruit,  tohieh  is  a  compleielji  closed  inooiuere 
containing  only  one  or  two  fiowei's,  consisting  of  a  putH  only,  with  barely  n 
rwUmtnt  ofiontUa,  therefore  very  different  Jfrom  most  jdants  of  the  fanu/y  ; 
but  the  staminnte  ftowers  are  several  and  m  a  fiat  or  top-sht^ted  tiionAcrre. 
Beads  thertfore  monadouSy  or  rarely  diascious:  no  pappus,  Cbarse  and 
homely  weeds, 

8.  XANTHIUM.    Heads  of  staminate  flowers  in  short  mcemes  or  spikes,  their 

involucre  of  several  scales  in  one  row:  fertile  flowers  below  them,  clustered 
in  the  axils,  two  together  in  a  2-celled  hooked-prickly  bur. 

10.  AMBROSIA.    Heads  of  staminate  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the 

stem  or  branches,  their  involucre  of  several  scales  united  in  flattish  or  top- 
shaped  cup;  fertile  flowers  clustered  below  the  staminate,  only  one  encloited 
in  each  small  achenium-Iikc  involucrD,  which  is  naked,  or  with  a  few  tubercles 
or  strong  points  near  the  top  in  u  single  row. 

§  4    Plants  not  thistle-like  nor  bHr-like, 

e  7*100  kinds  offiowers  in  the  same  head,  the  outer  ones  with  pistils  only, 

^  Papjnts  none  or  a  minute  bmrder  or  cup :  no  chaff  among  thefiowers :  scales  of  the 
involucre  dry,  ofttn  with  scarious  margins,  imbricated.  Bitter-aromaUe  or 
rather  aciHa  plants, 

11.  TANACETUM.    Heads  of  many  yellow  flowers;  the  marginal  ones  with  pistil 

only  and  a  8-5-toothed  corolla.'  Akenes  angled  or  riboed,  with  a  flat  top, 
crowned  with  a  cnp-like  toothed  or  lobod  pappus.  Very  strong-scented 
hcrbA,  with  heads  in  a  corinnb. 
11  ARTEMISIA.  Heads  small,  of  few  or  many  yellow  or  dull  purplish  flowers 
some  of  the  mai^nal  ones  pistillate  and  fertile,  the  others  perfect,  but  some- 
times not  maturing  the  ovary.  Akenes  obovate  or  club-shaped,  small  at  the 
top,  destitute  of  pappus.  Bitter-aromatic,  aud  stroug-iiceated  plants,  with 
heads  in  panicles. 
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*^  4>  Pnpjiim  mm  ot  nil  to  the  ouierpUUUaU  emdferUU  Jhweiy,  but  oftnmt  lender 
brisUes  in  ilie  central  and  perftiLt  yd  teldvai  fruU-btnHng  Jiowtit :  tccUes  of 
the  inttUucre  mtoUy. 

IS.  FILAOO.  Heads  Rinall  crowded  in  close  clusters,  of  many  inconspicnons 
flowerA,  eacb  fertile  pistillate  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  dry  chafiy  scale, 
and  with  a  very  slender  thread-like  corolla;  the  centnil  flowers  with  a  more 
expanded  4-5^toothod  corolla.  Low  herbs,  clothed  witli  cottony  wool :  leaves 
entire. 

••-■•-  -^  Piipptts  of  all  the  flowers  competed  of  bristles :  no  chaff  among  the  flowers. 

14.  ERECHTHITES.  Heads  of  many  whitish  flowers,  with  a  cylindricnl  involucre 
of  many  narrow  and  naked  scales  in  a  single  row :  outer  flowers  with  very 
slender  corolla:  inner  with  more  open  tubular  corolla.  Akenes  narrow: 
paopus  of  copious  very  fine  and  soft  naked  white  hairs.    Rank  coarse  herb. 

S7.  EkIORKON.  One  species  has  such  short  and  inconspicuous  rays  that  it  may  be 
looked  for  here. 

16.  GN  AP  U  A  LIU  M.  Heads  of  very  miiny  whitish  or  vellowish  flowers,  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  of  man^r  riuiks  of  di*y  and  white  or  otherwise  colored  (not 
green)  scnrious  and  persistent  scales  woolly  at  base;  the  flowers  all  fertile, 
the  outer  ones  with  pistil  and  very  slender  'corolla,  the  central  ones  perfect 
and  with  more  expoiidcd  5-toothed  corolla.  Pappas  a  row  of  very  slender 
nnt!  roiighish  bristles.    Cottony  hei*b9. 

16.  AN  rENNARL\.  Like  Gnaphafium,  but  the  plants  nearly  or  quite  dicecious: 
the  stuminate  flowers  with  a  simple  stvie,  out  the  ovary  sterile,  and  their 
pappus  of  stouter  bristles  which  are  thiclkened  at  the  summit  and  there  more 
or  less  barbed  or  plumed. 

•  •  Only  one  kind  of  flowers  in  the  head. 

'*-  Scales  of  the  involucre  dry  and  papery  or  scnritms,  **fffn  colored  (i.  e.  not  green)^ 

not  withering,    (Everlastings.) 

*■*-  Many  flowers  in  the  head:  scales  of  the  inwlacre  in  many  ranks, 

16.  ANTENNARI  A.    Flowers  dioecious,  in  one  plant  all  pistillate,  with  very  slender 

corollas  and  a  pappus  of  long  and  very  fine  nair-like  naked  bristles;  in  the  other 
stnminatc  (with  a  simple  imperfect  style),  and  the  pappus  of  thicker  bristles 
enlarging  and  somewnat  plumed  or'baroed  at  their  summit.  Leaves  and 
stems  cottony. 

17.  RHODANTHE^.    Ftowers  perfect,  with  open  5-toothed  yellowish  corollas.    In- 

volucre (silvery  or  rose-colored),  smooth,  obovate  or  top-shaped.  Akenes 
woolly:  pappus  of  numerous  plumose  bristles.  Leaves  and -stems  smooth 
and  naked. 

18.  AMMOBIUM.    Flowers  perfect,  with  vellow  5-1obed  corollas,  surrounded  by  a 

silvery-white  involucre.  Chatfy  scales  on  the  receptacle  amous  the  flowers. 
Akenes  flattish-4-sidcd :  pappus  of  4  teeth,  two  of  them  prolonged  into  a 
bristle.    Leaves  and  stenos  wnlte-cottony,  the  latter  with  leaf-like  wings. 

•M*  •*■*•  Only  8  or  4  flowers  in  each  head 

19.  HUMEA.    Fk>wen  perfect,  purplish,  surrounded  by  a  few  dry  and  scarious 

scalea  of  the  involucre:  no  cliafi*  on  the  small  receptacle.  Akenes  smooth: 
no  pappus.  Herbage  green,  not  cottony:  the  small  heads  drooping  in  an 
ample  compound  panicle. 

•«-«-  Scales  of  the  involucre  not  dry  and  scarious  or  papery :  flowers  all  perfect. 

**  Flowers  yelhw^  with  chaff  between  them :  akenes  flat,  bearing  2-4  awns  or  bristles. 

S8.  BIDENS,  and  63.  COREOPSIS:  a  few  species  have  no  ray-flowers. 

•^  •*-•.  Fhwers  yeOow :  no  chaff:  akenes  not  flat :  pappus  of  copious  very  oofl  andflno 

down-Uke  bristles, 

80.  SENECIO,  one  or  two  species  which  are  destitute  of  ray-fl<?wer8. 

4-«'  ^M*  4^  Fhwers  not  yeUow  nor  orange :  no  chaff  among  them. 

a*  Branches  of  the  style  slender  and  rough  all  over  with  minute  bristles. 

30.  VERNONIA.  Heads  corymbed,  with  an  involucre  of  many  imbricated  scales, 
and  15  to  30  or  more  rose-purple  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  slender.  Akenes 
cylindrical,  several-ribbed :  pappus  of  copious  hair-like  brisUes,  surrounded 
at  boM  by  an  outer  set  of  very  short  and  fine  scales  or  scale-like  bristles. 
Leaves  alternate. 
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!>•  Braneku  of  the  style  long  and  aUmkr  or  motthf  m/Aer  etub-thapedf  tmooA  er 

tery  minutely  pnberuleni  under  a  lem. 

21.  LIATRIS.    Heads  of  several  or  many  rose-purple  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

more  or  less  imbricated  involucre.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  long.  Akenes 
slender,  about  10-ribbed :  pappus  of  many  long  and  slender^bristles,  which  are 
plumose  or  else  beset  with  a  short  beard  or  roughness  for  tiieir  whole  length. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire. 

22.  KUHNIA.    Heads  small,  of  10-25  dull  cream-colored  flowers,  surrounded  by  a 

few  lanceolate  scales  of  the  involucre.    Corolla  slender,  barely  5-tootbed. 

Akenes  cylindrical,  many-striate :  pappus  a  row  of  white  plumose  bristles. 

Lenves  mostly  alternate. 
28.  MIKANIA.    Heads  of  4  flesh-colored  flowers,  with  an  involucre  of  only  4 

scales.     Corolla  5-toothed.     Akenes  5^ng1ed:   pappus  a  row  of  hair-fike 

naked  (barely  roughish)  bristles.    Leaves  Opposite;  stem  twining. 
24.  EUPATORIUSf.    Heads  of  3  or  more  flowers,  and  an  involucre  of  several  or 

many  scales.    Corolla  5-toothedl    Receptacle  flat  or  merely  convex.    Akenes 

6-an^Ied:  pappus  a  row  of  hair-like  naked  (barely  rough)  bristk». 
26.  CONOCLIXIUM.    Heads,  &c.  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  receptacle  oonicaL 

Flowers  many,  blue  or  blue-purple.    Leaves  opposite. 

26.  AGERATUM.    Like  the  preceding;  but  the  receptacle  flattlsh,  and  the  nappns 

of  a  few  chaffy  scales,  mostly  tapering  into  a  slender  stiff  rouj^i  onstle. 
Leaves  opposite. 

27.  PIQUKRIA.    Heads  very  small,  of  8-6  white  flowers,  and  involucre  of  4  or  5 

scales.    Akenes  6-angfed :  pappus  none.    Leaves  opposite,  Sobbed. 

C«  Branchn  of  the  style  smooth^  with  a  conical  or  fiat  umually  minuUly  hairy  tifi. 

28.  CACALIA.    Heads  coiymbed,  with  6-80  white  or  whitish  flowers.    Scales  of 

the  involucre  a  single  row,  with  a  few  small  bractlets  at  base.     Corolla 
6-cleft    Akenes  oblong,  smooth :  pappus  of  very  many  fine  and  soft  down, 
like  naked  bristles.    Leaves  alternate. 
40.  BELLIS.    A  cultivated  state  of  the  Daisy,  with  quitted  (monstrous)  flowers 
may  be  sought  here. 

B*    With  ttrap-ahaped  coroUat  or  rays  at  the  margin  of  the  head, 

§  1.  Herbage  nol  spotted  with  large  translucent  or  colored  strongseenUd  glands. 

•  Pappus  of  copious  hcur-like  bristles:  no  chaff  on  the  receptacle  among  thefiowers, 

•*-  Rays  yeUoWf  except  in  one  or  two  species  of  Senecio  and  one  Solidago,/Mff i22ate. 

29.  TUSSILAGO.     Ray-flowers  very  numerous  and  in  many  rows,  fertile,  with 

narrow  ligules;  the  tubular  disk-flowers  few  in  the  centre,  and  not  rertile. 
Scale  of  the  involucre  nearly  in  one  row.  Pappus  fine  and  sofL  Head  soli- 
tary on  a  scaly-bracted  scape. 

80.  SENECIO.     Ray-flowers  several  in  a  single  row,  or  sometimes  none:  the  disk- 

flowers  (as  in  all  the  following)  perfect  and  fertile.  Scales  of  the  involucre  in 
a  single  row,  or  often  with  small  bractlets  at  the  base.  Pappus  very  fine  and 
soft    Heads  mostly  in  cor\'mbs.    Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 

81.  ARNICA.    Ray-flowers  several  or  many  in  a  single  row.    Scales  or  the  invo- 

lucre nearly 'equal  in  2  rows.  Pappus  a  single  row  of  rough  rather  rigid 
bristles.    Akenes  slender.    Heads  few  and  rather  large.    Leaves  opposite. 

82.  INULA.    Ray-flowers  very  numerous  in  one  row,  with  narrow  ligules.     Outer 

scales  of  the  involucre  leaf-like.  Pappus  of  many  slender  roughish  bristles. 
Akenes  narrow.  Heads  large  and  broad,  the  tubular  perfect  flowers  very 
numerous,  their  anthers  with  two  tails  at  the  base.    Leaves  alternate. 

83.  CHRYSOPSIS.     Ray-flowers  numerous  in  one  row,  scales  of  the  inyoluere 

narrow,  not  leaf-like.  Pappui;  of  many  roughi^  slender  bristles,  with  also  an 
outer  row  of  very  short  nnd  stout  or  chaff-like  bristles.  Akenes  flattened, 
hairy.    Heads  single  or  corymbed.    Leaves  alternate.       ^ 

84.  SOLI  DAGO.    Ray-flowers  1  -  8,  or  rarely  10  - 16,  the  tubular  disk-flowers  sev- 

eral, rarely  many.  Involucre  oblong,  its  scales  imbricated  and  appressed,  of 
unequal  lengths.  Pappus  a  row  of  slender  roughish  bristles.  Akenes  nar- 
row, terete,  many-riboed.  Heads  in  panicled  racemes,  corymbs,  or  clusters, 
mostly  small.    Leaves  alternate. 

4-  •»-  Rays  wAite,  purple,  blue^  (fc.  never  yeUow^  the.  fiowers  of  the  dKsk  mostly  yellow, 
AWters  and  the  like.    Leaves  alternate,  sin^i^e.    Akenes  flattened  orjlattish. 

86.  CALLISTEPHUS.    Ray-flowers  very  numerous,  usuaUy  in  more  than  one  row, 
or  in  cultivated  varieties  in  several  rows.    Involucre  m  MTtral  rowi«  moce  or 
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less  leafy.  Pappus  of  many  slender  and  ronehish  bristles,  snrroonded  at  base 
by  a  little  cnp  or  crown,  consisting  of  many  little  scales  or  short  stiff  bristles 
more  or  less  united.  Heads  solitary  terminating  leafy  stems  or  branches, 
lanre  and  broad.    Leaves  sessile,  coarsely  toothed.    Root  aimual. 

<6.  ASTER.    Ray-flowers  more  or  less  numerous  in  one  row.    Involucre  imbricated 
Pappus  of  very  numerous  slender  roughish  bristles  ;    no  cup  or  crown  of 
short  bristles  outside.    Heads  usually  panlcled  or  corymbed.    Root  usuaUy 
perennial. 

)7.  EKIGERON.  Ray-flowers  numerous,  narrow,  and  commonly  occupying  more 
than  one  row.  Involucre  more  simple  than  in  Aster,  the  scales  narrower, 
appressed,  mostly  of  equal  length  and  occupying  only  one  or  two  rows,  with- 
out any  leaf-like  tips;  and  the  pappus  more 'scanty,  often  some  minute  sh<»rt 
and  sometimes  chaff-like  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  long  ones. 

•  •  Pajqnu  not  of  Jong  hair-like  bristUa^  either  a  little  evp  or  crown^  or  of  a  Jew 

tcaleSy  tetth^  aumt^  (f  c,  or  none  at  all.  ^^ 

4-  No  dwffon  (he  receptacle  among  thejlowere,  except  in  41-  48  and  sonu  eultiitated 
and  altered  form*  uf  44.    Leacei  moetly  aUemate. 

*•*  Akenesjlat :  ra^ft phUUlnte,  not  yeUow,  at  leaat  in  our  ipeciet. 

88.  BOLTONIA.  Flowers  resembling  those  of  86  and  87.  Receptacle  conical  or 
hemispherical.  Akenes  very  flat,  obovate  or  obcordate  with  a  callous  margin 
or  wing:  pappus  of  several  minute  and  short  bristles,  and  commonly  2  or  8 
short  awns.  Leafy-stemmed,  tall,  branching  herbs,  with  pale-grecu  thickish 
and  chiefly  entire  leaves  often  turned  edgewise. 

80.  BRACHYCOME.  Flowers  like  those  of  86  or  87.  Receptacle  conical.  Akenes 
flat,  wingless:  pappus  a  ring  of  minute  short  bristles  or  narrow  siwles  united 
into  a  short  crown. 

40.  BELLIS.  Heads  with  numerous  white,  reddish,  or  purple  rays.  Receptacle 
high  conical.  Akenes  flat,  obovate,  wingless:  no  paopus.  Low  nert)s,  with 
8<MJtarypeduncled  heads,  and  entire  or  merely  tootnea  leaves. 

41«  ACHILLEA.  Heads  mostly  with  few  and  wnite  (rarely  rose-red  or  yel)ow) 
rays.  Receptacle  small,  flattish,  chaffy.  Akenes  oblong,  margined:  no 
pappus. 

4-»  •«-»  Akene$  notJleU,  nor  hoat-shmed:  pappus  a  thori  croum  or  none :  raysjnidUat€ 

and  fertile  except  in  42. 

42.  MARUTA.    Rays  neutral,  white;  otherwise  almost  exactly  as  in  the  next. 

48.  ANTHEMIS.  tt&yn  pistillate  and  fertile,  numerous,  white  or  sometimes  yellow. 
Involucre  of  many  small  close-prqssed  scales.  Receptacle  convex,  witli  some 
slender  chaff,  at  feast  at  the  centre.  Akenes  terete,  mostly  ribbed.  Leaves 
once  to  thrice  pinnately  divided. 

44.  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  including  LEUCANTHEMUM  and  PYRETHRUM. 
Rays  pi^Uate  and  fertile,  numerous.  Receptacle  convex  or  flat,  without 
chaff,  except  in  some  double-flowered  varieties.  Disk-flowers  mostly  with  a 
flattened  tube.    Pappus  none.    Otherwise  nearly  as  in  Antherais. 

4.*. «.»  4-«.  Akenes  iop-Anped  or  oblong^  not  fattened  nor  incurved:  pappus  o/"  6  - 10 
conffAcwms  thin  chaffy  scales  tcith  midrib  mare  or  leu  extended  into  a  bristle 
or  awn  t  rays  in  one  roWy  not  rrry  numerous,  wtdge-shnfted^  3  -  hclt/l  irr  hibed^ 
yellono  orpai'tly  reddish  or  brownish-purple^  never  white:  involucre  vf  separate 
scales. 

46.  HELENIUM.  Rays  pistillate.  Involucre  of  a  few  small  and  narrow  spread inr 
or  reflexed  scales.  Receptacle  globular  or  conical.  Heads  mostly  corjnnbed. 
( Akene  and  pappus,  Lessons,  p.  130,  flg.  294.) 

46.  GAILIARDIA.    Rays  neutral,  of^en  portycolored.    Involucre  of  two  or  more 

rows  of  loose  leafy-tipped  scales.     Receptacle  convex.     Disk-flowers  often 

Surple:  the  styles  witn  very  slender  hispia  branches.    Heads  solitary  on  slen< 
er  terminal  peduncles. 

4H.  •».•.•*-«■  4^  Akenes  short,  not  incurved,  covered  with  extremely  hng  sofl-silky  hairs 
{which  must  not  be  confounded  with  pappus),  hiding  the  minute pnppustlf  many 
delicate  little  scales:  rays  numerous  tn  one  ntw,  neutrtd^  yellow  with  dark- 
colored  rpot  at  base^  neairly  entire :  involucre  of  2  or  S  rows  of  short  scales 
united  in  a  ciip. 

47.  GAZANIA.    Head  solitary  on  a  long  terminal  peduncle,  large  and  showy,  the 

rajt  expanding  only  in  ranshine  or  bright  daylight.  Receptacle  flat.  Dish- 
floir«r»  yoUow:  tbdr  style  abruptly  thickane^  below  the  two  abort  braoches. 
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4H>  4i^  4-^  -t-i^  4i^  Akenes  incurved  or  boai'thaped,  rouok-imbercled  on  Ike  bnek :  nopap- 
put :  rayt  numtrou$  in  more  than  one  row :  fiowert  aU  ytUtMO  or  orange, 

W.  CALENDULA.  Heads  showv,  solitary  terminating  the  branches,  with  the  very 
numerous  rays  pistillate  ana  fertile,  expanding  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight; 
the  disk-flowers  sometimes  few  in  the  centre  and  sterile.  Involucre  ornu- 
merous  short  green  scales.  Receptacle  flat.  Akenes  all  that  mature  belong- 
ing to  the  ray-flowers,  strongly  incurved,  some  of  them  even  horse-shoe- 
shapedf  or  coiled  into  a  ring,  and  (especially  the  outer  ones)  with  thickened 
margins. 

•*-  -t-  A  chnffon  ike  receptacle,  behind  each  Jlower. 

•*-••  Only  (he  ray-flmcert  fertile  or  nuUurinq  tlieir  akenes ;  thote  of  the  ditk,  even  if 
appartntit/ perfect^  iduxiyt  sterile:  fiowere  all ytUow,     Coarse  tall  herls. 

49.  POLYMNIA.  Heads  rather  small  or  middle-sized,  with  about  6  leaf-like  scales 
to  the  involucre,  and  some  thin  and  small  inner  ones,  few  or  several  ray- 
flowers  producing  turgid  obovato  or  partly  triangular  akenes  with  no  pappus. 
Herbage  clammy-pubescent  and  rather  strong-scented:  all  but  the  upper- 
most leaves  opposite,  and  their  petioles  winged  or  dilated  and  stipule-like  at 
the  clamping  b:ise. 

<0.  SILPHIUM.    Heads  mostlv  larg^e,  with  numerous  somewhat  leafy-tipped  or 

green  scales  to  the  involucre  imbricated  in  2  or  more  rows,  numerous  ray- 
owers  producing  ver}'  broad  and  flat  akenes  (parallel  with  the  scales  of  the 
involucre),  which  have  commonly  a  wing-like  margin  and  2  teeth  or  a  notch 
at  the  top.    Juice  resinous. 

♦♦  ++  Didc-Jlcwert  perfect  and  fertile^  those  of  the  ray  pistlUate  and  fertile  orneutraL 

Bm  Aktnts  flattened  par nlU I  tcith  the  eades  of  the  involucre  and  chaff  of  the  rrtep- 
taiie,  or  in  53  soinrlimei  very  tlender.  Lenves  generally  opposite  :  invoiucre 
doid>lef  the  outer  moifly  Uaf^Jce^  Iks  inner  of  erect  scales* 

51.  DAHLIA.  Rays  in  the  natural  flowers  neutral  or  in  the  common  species  more 
or  less  pistillate,  but  in  the  gardens  most  or  all  of  the  flowers  are  changed  into 
rays.  Inner  involucre  of  numerous  more  or  less  united  scales.  Akenes 
oblong,  obscurely  2-horned  or  notched  at  the  apex. 

G2.  COREOPSIS.  Rays  usually  8,  neutral,  mostly  yellow,  or  brown-purple  at  base. 
Involucre  commonly  of  about  8  outer  loose  or  lear-like  scales  and  as  many 
erect  inner  ones.  Chaflf  slender,  deciduous  with  the  flat  akenes,  which  have 
mostly  a  pappus  of  2  teeth  or  awns,  the  latter  not  barbed  downwards. 

&8.  BID£N:t>.  Like  Coreopsis,  but  several  without  ravs,  and  some  with  slender  or 
needle-shaped  akenes;  all  bear  2  or  more  rigid  persistent  awns,  which  are 
barbed  downwards! 

!>•  Akenes  flattened  if  at  all  contrary  to  the  tcalet  of  the  intohtcre  and  the  chaff  of 
the  receptacle^  having  the  latter  usually  embracing  or  folded  round  their  outer 
margin, 

Bs  Ray$  deciduous  after JUnoering^  yeUow.  sometimes  brown-purple  at  base  in  60,  61, 
or  u^iite  in  one  ofbb.  Leaves  either  cppouie  or  alternate  in  same  genus,  in 
64  -  66. 

64.  AGTINOMERIS.  Rays  neutral,  few  or  several.  Involucre  of  several  nearly 
e^ual  scales.    Receptacle  convex  or  conical.    Akenes  fiat,  oval,  wing-maf- 

fmed :  pappus  of  2  persistent  smooth  awns.     Leaves  simple,  serrate,  often 
ecurrent  into  wings  on  the  stem. 

66.  VERBESINA.    Rays  few  (in  ours  1-5),  pistillate.    Involucre  of  few  erect 

scales.  Receptacle  rather  flat  Akenes  nat,  winged  or  wingless :  pappus  of 
2  persistent  awns.  Leaves  simple,  decurrent  into  wings  on  the  stem. 
68.  XIMENESIA.  Rays  numerous,  pistiUate.  Scales  of  the  involucre  spreading. 
Receptacle  flattish  or  convex.  Akenes  of  the  ray  wrinkled  and  wingless; 
those  of  the  disk  flat  and  wing-margined,  with  two  slender  awns  united  to 
the  wing.  Leaves  noostly  with  winged  petioles  which  are  dilated  and  clasp- 
ing at  the  base. 

67.  HEOANTHUS.    Rays  several  or  many,  neutral.    Scales  of  the  involucre  im- 

bricated. Receptacle  flat  or  convex.  Akenes  flattish,  more  or  less  4-angled 
or  lenticular,  marginless :  pappus  of  2  thin  chaffy  scales  corresponding  with 
the  outer  and  inner  angle  of  the  akene,  and  sometimes  with  minute  inter- 
modiato  ones,  all  deciduous  from  the  ripe  fruit.  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  298.) 
Leaves  simple,  entire  or  serrate:  stems  not  winged. 

68.  HELIOPSIS.    Rays  10  or  more,  pistillate.    Scafes  of  the  involucre  in  2  or  S 

rows,  the  inner  shorter  than  the  disk.  Receptacle  conical.  Akenes  4-angled, 
•omewhat  cubical:  no  pappus.    Leaves  oppoeite,  petioled,  triple-ribbed. 
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69.  RUDBECKIA.  Rays  several  or  numerous  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
m  about  2  rows,  spreading.  Receptacle  conical  or  columnar.  Chaff  soft, 
Akenes  short,  4-angular,  maroinless,  flat  at  the  top;  pappus  none  or  a  short 
even  cup-border  or  border.    Leaves  alternate. 

60.  LEPACHYS.  Like  59,  but  akenes  flattened,  wing-margined  on  the  inner  and 
sometimes  on  the  outer  edge,  1  -  2-toothed  at  summit.  Disk  grayish.  Chaff 
short  and  truncate.    Leaves  alteniate,  pinnately  compound. 

6L  DRACOPIS.    Like  60,  but  involucre  of  some  very  small  linear  scales,  and 
akenes  terete,  tapering  to  base,  minutely  striate,  b'lunt  at  top,  and  the  attach- 
ment at  one  side  of  the  base.    Leaves  alternate,  mostly  entire,  chwping. 
=  a=  Bayt  rather  persuient,  long,  drooping,  pistUlaU  but  sUrih,  rose-purpU, 

62.  ECHINACEA.    Rays  numerous.    Scales  of  the  involucre  narrow  and  spread- 
ing.   Receptacle  conical;  the  persistent  and  rigid  spinv-tipped  chaff  longer 
than  the  purplish  disk-coroUas.    Akenes  thick  and  short,  4-sided,  and  with  a 
toothed  border  for  a  pappus.     Leaves  chiefly  alternate,  3  -  6-ribbed. 
=  =  =.  Haya  persistent  on  the  fi^uit,  becoming  dry  and  papery,  broad,  pistillate  and 

fertile  J  of  various  colors. 

68.  ZINNIA.  Rays  several.  Receptacle  conical ;  the  oblong  chaff  not  longer  than 
the  velvety-tipped  disk-corollas.  Akenes  oblong  or  linear,  flattened,  or  those 
of  the  ray  8-sided;  pappus  of  a  chaffy  awn  or  tooth  on  each  angle,  or  some- 
times hardly  any.  Leaves  opposite,  sessUe,  and  entire.  Heads  solitary, 
tenmnatmg  the  stem  or  branches. 

§  2.  Herbage,  involucres,  ifc.  doUed  with  large  pfUucid  or  colored  glands  or  oil- 
receptacles  imbeddtd  in  their  substance,  making  the  plants  strong-denied: 
itwo^cre  of  oneroto  of  scales  united  into  a  btU-shnped  or  cylindrical  cup :  no 
chaff  on  thejinttish  receptacle:  jloicers  yellow  or  orange. 

64.  TAGETES.  Rays  pistillate.  Involucre  without  bractlets  at  base,  Akenes 
elongated,  flat,  somewhat  4-sided:  pappus  of  2  or  more  unequal  rigid  chaffy 
scales,  often  united  into  a  tube  or  cup,  sometimes  tapering  into  awns.  Herbs 
very  glabrous. 

66.  DYSOmA.  Ravs  pistillate,  mostly  sUort.  Involucre  with  some  loose  bractlets 
at  the  base.  Receptacle  beset  with  short  chaffy  bristles.  Akenes  slender, 
4-ansled:  pappus  a  row  of  chaffy  scales  dissected  into  numerous  rough 
bristles,  so  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  capillary.     Leaves  opposite. 

II.  Head  witl/all  the  flowers  strap-shaped  and  perfect.  Plants 
with  milky' juice.  Leaves  alternate.  (No  chaff  on  the  receptacle 
in  any  of  the  following.) 

§  1.   Pappus  of  many  minute  chnffy  scales,  forming  a  sliort  crown  or  cup. 

66.  CICHORIUM.     Head  of  seveml  blue  flowers.    Involucre  double;  the  outer  of 

6  short  and  spreading,  the  inner  of  about  10  erect  scales.  Akenes  short,  with 
broad  sununit.  Stems  twiggv,  lenfv  mostly  towards  the  base.  (Lessons, 
p.  107,  flg.  222;  the  akene,  p.  iSO,  fig'.  292.) 

§  2.  Pappus  of  rather  numerous  and  stout  Umg-phimose  bristles. 

67.  TRAGOPOGON.    Head  large,  of  many  yellow  or  purplish  flowers.    Involucre 

of  about  12  lanceolate  rather  fleshy  scales  in  a  single  row,  somewlut  united  at 
rhe  base.  Akenes  terete,  slender,*  roughish,  tapenng  into  a  long  beak,  whicli 
bears  the  rigid  long-plumed  bristles  of  the  pappus,  5  of  those  longer  and  naked  at 
the  summit.    Stems  leafy;  leaves  entire,  parallel -veined,  clasping  at  the  base. 

68.  LEONTODON.     Head  rather  small,  of  many  yellow  flowers.     Involucre  of 

many  narrow  equal  erect  .scales,  and  a  few  short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes 
spindle-shaped :  pappus  a  "single  row  of  tawny  plumose  bristles.  Leaves  all 
at  the  root  or  base  oi  the  scapes. 

§  8.    Pappus  of  very  many  slender,  but  rather  stiff  and  rough,  naked  and  tawny  bristles. 

69.  HIERACIUM.    Heads  small  or  smallish,  of  12  or  more  yeUow  flowers.    Scales 

of  the  involucre  unequal  and  in  more  than  one  row.  Akenes  short,  oblong  or 
columnar,  not  beaked :  the  fragile  bristles  of  the  pappus  not  very  copious. 
Stems  naked  or  leafy. 

70.  NAB  ALUS.    Heads  usually  nodding,  of  5  -  40  greenish-white  or  yellowish  often 

purple-tinged  flowers.    Involucre  cylindrical,  of  5  - 16  linear  scales  in  a  single 
row  and  a  few  short  bractlets  at  base.    Akenes  cylindrical:  pappus  of  very 
copious  straw-colored  or  brownish  bristles.     Stems  leafy. 
S&F— 19 
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§  4.  Pappus  of  extremely  c<ipiou8  and  fine  toft  hair-Kke  naked  brittiet. 
*  Mature  akenes  with  ike  pappus  raised  on  a  very  long  slender  statk-Uke  beak, 

71.  PYBRHOPAPPUS.    Head  of  yellow  flowers  asjn  the  next;  but  the  pappus 

nisty  red  and  with  a  minute  ring  of  soft  down  underneath  it.  Stems  branch* 
ing  and  leafy  near  the  base,  the  long  peduncles  naked. 

72.  TARAXACUM.     Head  of  very  many  yellow  flowers  on  a  slender  hollow  and 

wholly  naked  scape.  Involucre  double,  the  inner  of  numerous  narrow  scales 
in  a  single  row,  the  outer  of  short  loose  scales.  Akenes  terete  or  spindle- 
shaped,  strongly  ribbed  and  tubercled  on  the  ribs,  much  shorter  than  its 
slender  beak  which  elevates  at  maturity  the  soil  and  white  pappus.  (Les- 
sons, p.  180,  fig.  296.] 

73.  LACTUCA.    Heads  or  several  variously  colored  flowers.    Involucre  of  several 

lanceolate  or  ovate  imbricated  scales  of  unequal  length.     Akenes  flat,  ab- 
ruptly contracted  into  the  slender  beak  whicn  elevates  the  very  white  soft 
pappus.    Stems  leafy. 
*  •  Akenes  with  a  short  and  thick  beak  or  none :  heads  mavy-fiawered. 

74.  MULGEDIUM.    Involucre  as  in  73.     Flowers  blue  or  bluish.     Akenes  flat- 

tened, short-beaked.    Stems  leafy. 
76.  SONCHUS.    Involucre  as  in  73,  or  with  narrow  and  more  ejiual  scales,  and 
tumid  at  base.    Flowers  yellow.    Akenes  flat  and  shoil,  without  a  beak  to 
support  its  very  soft  white  pappus.    Stems  branching  and  leafy.    (Lessons, 
p.  180,  fig.  295.) 

L  Ct'SABJL^  ARTICHOKE.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)     Two  species  oe- 
casionally  cult,  from  the  Old  World,  as  esculents.     % 

C.  Sc61yniU8,  Truk  Artichoke,  with  stout  stems,  slightly  pricklj 
leaves  mostly  once  or  twice  pinnatifid  and  cottony  beneath,  tiie  ovate  and  asa- 
ally  pointless  scales  of  the  involucre  and  the  receptacle  of  the  young  flower  heads 
fleshy,  and  edible  when  cooked. 

C.  CardtuiCUlus,  Cardoon,  has  the  leaves  more  deeply  and  oompoondly 
divided  and  prickly,  the  less  fleshy  scales  of  the  head  prickly-tipped  ;  the  fleshy 
Icaifitalks  and  midrib  eaten  after  being  blanched  in  the  manner  of  celery. 

2.  ClBSIUM,  TRUE  THISTLE.     (Old  Greek  nane.)    Flowers  purple 
or  pink,  occasionally  yellow  or  white,  in  summer.     (D   % 

§  1.   AU  the  scales  of  the  head  arined  with  spreading  pricUy  tips. 

C.  lanceol&tum.  Common  Thistle.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  pastures,  &c.; 
the  base  of  the  rough  uee])ly  pinnatifid  leaves  running  down  the  stem  in  lobed 
prickly  wings ;  fl.  purple,     (i) 

§  2.   AU  or  most  of  the  scales  of  the  head  apuressed,  the  innermwft  not  prickly- 
poinledf  the  outer  with  a  short  pnclde  or  point,  or  none, 

«  Leaves  green  both  sides  or  a  little  cottony  or  cobwMy  underneath, 

C.  arytose,  Canada  T.  A  vile  pest  in  fields  and  meadows  N.,  nat.  from 
£u. :  spreading  by  deep  running  roots  as  well  as  by  seed :  numerous  short- 
peduncled  heads  only  1'  long,  with  rose-purple  flowers  ;  leaves  moderately  pin- 
natifid, weak-prickly.     If 

C.  horridulum,  ikllow  T.  Wild  near  the  coast  in  sandy  ground; 
has  very  prickly  leaves,  rather  large  heads  surrounded  at  base  by  an  involucre 
or  whorl  of  leaf-like  very  prickly  bracts,  and  yellowish  or  purplish  flowers. 

C.  piunilum.  Pasture  T.  Wild  in  dry  fields,  P-3°  high,  with  lanoe- 
oblong  pinnatifid  leaves,  single  very  large  heads  (almost  2'  across)  of  fragrant 
(purple  or  rarely  white)  flowers,  sometimes  leafy-bracted  at  base.     (5) 

C.  mtltioum,  Swamp  T.  Wild  in  swamps  and  low  ground;  3^-8^  high, 
with  deeply  divided  leaves,  few  or  no  prickles,  and  rather  large  naked  heads, 
most  of  the  scales  pointless  ;  flowers  purple,  y, 

*  *  Leaves  white-cottony  underneath :  flowers  purple^  rarely  white.     Wild  species, 

C.  altiBSixnum,  Tall  T.  Fields  from  Penn.  and  S. ;  d**- 10^  high,  bnmch- 
ing,  leafy  up  to  the  rather  small  heads,  the  oblong  leaves  wary  or  only  slightly 
pinnatifid,  except  the  lowest.     ^   % 
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G.  Virglliitouiny  Viroivia  T.  Chiefly  S.  &  W.  on  plains  and  barrens, 
with  rather  simple  stems  1^-3^  high,  ending  in  a  long  naked  peduncle;  leaver} 
lanceolate  and  slightly  or  not  at  all  pinnatifid ;  head  small^    ^ 

C.  discolor,  Two-COLORKD  T.  Low  grounds,  3^  -  6<>  high,  branching 
and  leafy,  with  rather  small  heads,  and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves  green  above 
white  beneath,  their  lobes  narrow  and  prickly  pointed.     ® 

3.  SILYBUM,  milk  thistle.     (An  ancient  Greek  name.) 

S.  Mariknum,  the  only  snecics,  cult,  in  some  gardens  and  rarely  Minmne 
wild,  from  the  Old  World,  well  marked  by  its  whitc-b'.otched  or  veined  smooth 
leaves  with  clasping  base  and  merely  sinuate  prickly  margins ;  flowers  purple, 
in  late  summer.    0  ® 

4.  0N0F6BD0N,  cotton  or  SCOTCH  THISTLE.  (The  ancient 
Greek  name.) 

O.  Ac&nthium.  Nat.  from  £u.  in  waste  places :  tall,  white-cottony,  with 
weak  prickles  on  the  sinuate-pinnatifld  leaves  and  the  broad  leaf-like  wings  of 
the  stem  and  branches ;  flowers  purple,  late  summer.     (D 

6.  LAFPA,  burdock.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  laj/  hold 
off  from  the  burs  or  hook-awned  heads.) 

L.  o£Q.oi]l^i8,  var.  major,  the  Common  B.,  wilh  large  leaves  loosely 
cottony  beneath,  or  somewhat  naked,  the  lower  heart-shapcd,  upper  ovate,  is 
common  in  manured  soil  and  barnyards.  Var.  mInor  is  smaller  and  smoother, 
with  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  ouen  cut-toothed  or  cleft  Fl.  mostly  purple, 
all  summer  and  autumn.    ®  ^ 

6.  CABTHAMUS,  SAFFLOWER,  FALSE  SAFFRON.  (Arabic 
name  of  tlTe  plant,  from  the  properties  of  the  orange-colored  flowers,  which 
are  used  in  dying  or  coloring  yellow,  as  a  substitute  for  true  Safiron.) 

C.  tixiCt6riU8,  the  only  common  species,  cult,  in  country  gardens,  from  the 
Orient;  smooth,  6' -12'  high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves  and  large  head,  in 
summer.     ® 

7.  CNlCUS,  BLESSED  THISTLE.     (Greek  name  of  a  kind  of  Thistle.) 

C.  benedictUS,  the  only  species,  scarce  in  waste  places  S.,  from  Eu. ;  has 
much  branched  loosely  woolly  stems,  leafy  up  to  the  rather  small  heads  of  yel- 
lowish flowers,  and  pale  pinnatifid  leaves  with  slightly  prickly  edges. 

8.  CEKTAUB^A,  CENTAUREA  or  STAR-THISTLE.  (Ancient 
name,  after  Chirtm  the  Centaur. )    Fl.  summer. 

§  1 .    Flowers  afi  alike  in  the  head,  the  marginal  ones  not  enlarged  and  ray4ike :. 
pappus  of  very  short  brisdes :  scales  q/'head  witli  dark-fringed  appendage, 

C.  nigra.  Black  C.  or  Knapweed.    A  coarse  weed,  in  fields  and  waste 

1)laces  E.,  nat.  from  Eu. ;  stem  2°  high;   leaves  roughish,  lance-oblong,  the 
owcr  with  some  coarse  teeth ;  flowers  purple,     y. 

§  2.   Marginal  flowers  more  or  less  enlarged,  forming  a  kind  of  false  ray,  and 
sterile:  pappus  of  brist/es-:  scales  of  head  with  fringed  appendage. 

C.  Cineraria,  or  candid/ssima,  a  low  species,  cult,  from  S.  Eu.  \vith 
verv  white-woolly  twice  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  purple  flowers,  the  outermost 
little  enlarged :  not  hardy  N.     3^ 

C.  Americima.  Cult,  from  Arkansas  and  Texas :  smooth,  with  stout 
stem  l°-2°  high,  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  entire,  very  large 
head  of  showy  pale  purple  flowers,  the  outer  ones  much  enlarged,  and  the  scales 
with  laree  scanous-fringed  appendi^.    0 

C.  CyanuSf  Bluebottle  or  Cornflower.  In  gardens,  from  £n.,  s{)ar- 
ingly  running  wild ;  loosely  cottony,  with  stein-Ieavi's  linear  and  mostly  entire, 
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solitary  long-stalked  head,  the  outer  flowers  very  lai^  and  blue,  with  white  or 
rose-colored  varieties,     (i)  (2; 

C.  monttoa.  Cult,  from  Eu. :  low  and  stout  stems  from  creeping  root* 
stock,  leaves  lance-oblong,  hea<l  larger,  but  flowers  similar  to  last     "21 

§3.   AMBERn6A.     Marginal  sterile  flowers  many :  pappus  ofnarroiefchaffyOr 
none :  scales  of  head  naked  and  smooth.     Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Asia. 

C.  odor&ta,  or  Amderboi,  Sweet  Sultana.  Smooth,  with  mostly  pin- 
natifid  leaves,  lonjr-stalkcd  head  of  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  ranks 
enlarged,  and  chafly-bristled  pappas.    0 

C.  mosch^ta,  Ml'SK-soented  S.,  has  rose-purple  or  white  musk-scented 
flowers,  the  outer  little  enlai^god,  and  no  pappus.     (T) 

9.  XANTHIUM,  COCKLEBUR,  CLOTBUR.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
for  ydlouf,  the  plants  said  to  yield  that  color.)  Coarse  and  vile  weeds,  with 
stout  and  low  oranching  stems,  alternate  and  petioled  merely  toothed  or  lobod 
leaves,  and  obscure  greenish  flowers,  produced  all  summer.     (1) 

X.  Strum^iUIXI,  Common  C.  Barnyards  and  waste  manured  g^round  : 
rough,  1^-2^  high,  with  broadly  triangular-heart-shaped  toothed  or  sliehtiv 
lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles ;  the  fruit  a  bur  fully  ^'  long,  with  2  straightish 
beaks  at  the  apex. 

Var.  echin&tum,  on  sandy  shores,  has  a  turgid  bur  1'  long,  with  incurved 
beaks  and  more  numerous  prickles,  beset  with  glandular  bristles. 

X.  spindsum,  8piny  C.  Sandy  shores  and  waste  places,  £.  &  S. 
Hoary;  the  branching  stems  armed  with  slender  triple  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  narrow  short-petioled  leaves ;  bur  small,  with  a  smgle  beak-like  tip. 

10.  AMBROSIA,  RAGWEED.  (The  classical  name  means  >«f>Sir  tU 
Gods:  perhaps  sarcastically  applied  to  these  miserable  weeds.)  Leaves  oppo- 
site or  the  upper  alternate,  mostly  lobed  or  cut :  flowers  greenish,  all  Mimmer 
and  autumn.     (1) 

A.  triflda.  Great  Ragweed.  Tall  coarse  herb  along  low  borders  of 
streams,  4°-  10°  high,  rough,  with  opposite  deeply  d-lobed  leaves  on  margined 
petioles,  the  lobes  lance-ovate  and  serrate,  stammate  heads  in  racemes,  their  in- 
volucres 3-ribbcd  on  one  side,  the  fertile  one  or  fruit  obovate  and  with  5  or  6 
ribi  ending  in  a  tubercle  or  spiny  point. 

A.  bidenUkta.  Prairies  from  111.  S.,  10-3°  high,  hairv,  very  leafy  ;  the 
leaves  altematc,  closely  sessile,  lanceolate,  and  with  a  short  lo^  or  tooth  on  one 
side  near  the  base ;  h^ds  in  a  dense  spike,  the  top-shaped  involucre  of  the  sterile 
ones  with  a  large  lanceolate  appendage  on  one  side. 

A.  artemisiedfblia,  Roman  Wormwood,  Hoow^ebd,  or  Bttterwekd. 
Waste  places  and  roadsides,  lo-3°  high,  hairy  or  roughish ;  with  twice  pin- 
natifid  leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate,  pale, or  hoary  beneath,  staminate 
heads  in  panicled  racemes  or  spikes,  the  small  roundish  fruit  with  about  6  little 
teeth  or  spines. 

11.  TANACfiTUM,  TANSY.  (Old  name,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Athanasia^  undying,  from  the  durable  flowers.)     Fl.  all  summer.     ^ 

T.  yulg^e,  Common  Tansy,  from  Eu. :  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a  road- 
side weed,  2^-4°  high,  smooth,  strong-seen te<l  and  acrid,  with  deep  green  1-3- 
pinnately  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  and  winged  margins  of  the  petiole  cut- 
toothed  ;  in  var.  CRfspUM,  leaves  more  cut  and  crisfied. 

T.  Balsamita,  Costmary  :  a  garden  herb,  from  Eu..  1^-2^  high,  smooth, 
with  pleasant  scent,  the  pale  leaves  oblong  and  nearly  toothed,  and  small  hcad^i 
of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

12.  ABTEMtSIA,  WORMWOOD.  (Dedicated  to  Art&nis,  the  Greek 
Diana.)    PI.  summer. 

«  Leaves  hoary  or  cottony,  at  least  underneath,     ^ 

A.  Absinthium,  Common  Wormw^ood,  from  £u. ;  in  old  gardens  and 
a  roadside  weed ;  strong-scented,  silky-hoary,  with  stems  2^-4^  high  and  rather 
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wtx>dy  at  base,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  lanceolate  lobes,  and 
noddinjT  hemisphericnl  heads. 

A.  vulg^is,  MUGWORT  of  En. ;  in  old  gardens  and  roadsides,  with 
pinnatifid  leaves  green  above  and  cottony-whitc  beneath,  their  lonce-linear 
divisions  mostly  cut  and  cleft,  and  small  heads  in  open  panicles. 

A.  LudOVlcitoa,  Wlsterx  M.,  is  wild  from  Michigan  W.  and  S.  W., 
with  lanceolate  leaves  mostly  cottony-white  on  both  sides,  many  of  them  entire 
or  merely  toothed,  and  larger  heads  in  narrow  or  spike-like  panicles. 

«  «  Leaves  (and  wkofe  piarU)  smooth  and  green  or  neaHy  so, 

•»-  Not  veryjine  orjjnely  cut 

A.  bitonis,  Biennial  Wormwood.  Gravelly  banks  and  shores  N.  W., 
extending  £.  along  railroads;  1^-3^  high,  with  small  greenish  heads  much 
crowded  in  the  axils  the  once  or  twice  pinnatiiid  leaves,  their  lobes  linear,  in  the 
lower  cnt-toothed.    ®  (D 

A.  Dractmcolus,  Tasraoon,  is  sparingly  cnlt.  from  £u.  for  the  aro- 
matic (lance-linear  entire)  leaves,  used  as  a  condiment.     3^ 

•^  -^  V&y  fin/t  thread-like  or  capillary  divisions  to  the  \  ^  3-ptnnately  divided 

leaves :  heads  loosely  panicled. 

A.  Abr6tailUin»  Southernwood,  from  S.  £u. ;  cult  in  gardens  for  the 
pleasant-scented  foliage,  3°  -  5°  high,  woody-stemmed,     y, 

A.  caud&ta,  is  a  wild  Wormwood  along  the  sandy  coast  and  lake  shores, 
20-40  high.     (2) 

18.  FIIiAGO,  COTTON-ROSE.    (Latin  name,  from  the  cottony  hairs.) 

F.  Gterm&nica,  German  C.  or  Herba  Impia  of  the  old  herbalists, 
branches  with  a  new  generation  of  clustered  heads  rising  out  of  the  parent  clus- 
ter at  the  top  of  the  stem  (as  if  undutifuUy  exalting  themselves) ;  stems  5'  -  K^ 
high,  crowded  with  the  lanceolate  erect  and  entire  cottony  leaves.  Old  dry 
fields  from  New  York  S. ;  fl.  summer  and  autumn.    Q 

14.  EBECHTHlTES.  FIREWEED.  (Ancient  name  of  some  Ground- 
sel, after  frecA^Aeus.)    Fl.  summer  and  autumn.    (J) 

E.  hieraoifdlia,  one  of  the  plants  called  Fire  weed,  because  springing 
up  where  woods  have  been  cleared  and  ground  burned  over,  especially  N. :  very 
rank  and  coarse  herb,  often  hairy,  IO-50  high,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut- 
toothed  leaves,  the  npper  with  auriclcd  clasping  base,  and  panicled  or  corvmbed 
heads  of  dull  white  nowers,  in  fruit  with  copious  white  and  very  soft  downy 
pappus. 

15.  GNAFHALIUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE,  CUD- 
WEED. (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  lock  of  wool.)  Fl.  summer  and 
autumn. 

§  I .    Wild  specieSj  with  crowded  fmall  heads^  the  slender  pistillate  flawtn  very 

numerous  and  occupy iny  several  rows. 

•  Sccdes  of  the  involucre  white  or  yellowish-white :  stnn  erect,  1®  -  2°  high :  heads 

many,  corymbed.     Common  in  oldjields,  copseSj  f'c. 

Q.  polyo^phalum,  Common  Everlasting.  licaves  lanceolate,  with 
narrowed  base  and  wavy  margins,  the  upper  surface  nearly  naked ;  the  perfect 
flowers  few  in  the  centre  of  ejich  head.     (1) 

G.  dectirrens,  Decurrbnt  E.,  equally  common  from  New  Jerscv  to 
Michigan  and  N. ;  leaves  lance-linear,  cottony  both  sides,  the  base  partly  clasp- 
ing and  extending  down  on  the  stem ;  many  perfect  flowers  in  the  centre  of  each 
head.     IJ, 

*  *  Settles  of  the  involttcre  tawny-purplish  or  whitish,  not  at  all  showy  or  petal' 

like:  heads  small,  aowdedin  sessile  clusters :  stems  spreading  or  ascending, 
S'^  20' high.     ® 

G.  Ulig^nbsum,  Low  Cudwked.  A  most  common,  insignificant  little 
weed  in  wet  places,  especially  roadsides,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  in- 
conspicuous neads  in  terminal  clusters. 
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G.  purptireum.  Purplish  C.  In  sand  or  grayel  along  and  near  the 
sea-shore :  taller,  witn  oblong-spatnlate  or  lanceolate  leaves  green  above  and 
white-cottony  beneath,  and  purplish  heads  in  axillary  clusters,  or  spiked  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

§  2.    Ornamented  exotic  Immortelles  in  the  garderu,  these  in  ttrictnea  named 
Hblichryscm,  mth  pistillate  Jlowers  fewer  or  in  a  single  marginal  torn. 

G.  bracte^tuniy  or  Helichrysum  bracteatum,  from  Australia :  tall, 
smoothish  or  slightly  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  lax^  heads  terminating  the 
branches  and  with  some  leaf-like  bracts  on  the  peduncle,  the  permanent  and 
very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  very  show^  and  petal-like,  spreading  in 
many  ranks,  golden  yellow,  and  with  white  varieties.     ®  (J) 

G.  (or  H.)  macr&nthum,  from  Australia,  is  less  tall  (1^-2^  high),  with 
Toughish  stem  and  lance-oblong  or  spatulate  leaves  green  throughout,  and  the 
showy  solitary  heads  nearly  2'  across ;  the  scales  of  the  involucre  rose-red,  or 
white  on  the  upper  face.     3^  0 

16.  ANTBNNARIA,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.  (Name 
from  the  club-shaped  pappus  of  the  staminate  flowers,  which  resembles  the 
antenna  of  certain  msects. )     ^ 

A.  margaritAcea,  Pearly  Eyerlastiko.  Dry  fields  and  woods, 
especially  N.,  fl.  in  summer :  stem  about  29  high,  leafy  to  the  top ;  the  leaves 
lance-lincar ;  heads  in  a  broad  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  a  few  imperfect 
staminate  flowers  in  the  centre  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  pearly  white,  rounded. 

A.  planta^pnif61ia,  Plantain-leaved  E.  Diy  knolls  and  slopes,  fl. 
early  spring :  m  patches,  spreading  by  runners  and  ofisets ;  the  root-leaves 
spatulate  or  obovate  and  tufted ;  flowering  stems  4'  -  8'  high,  with  few  and  small 
lanceolate  leaves ;  heads  in  a  small  corymb,  the  fertile  ones  with  narrow  and 
acutish,  the  staminate  with  white  and  rounded  scales. 

17.  BHODANTHE.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  rose  and  Jhwer,  ftom 
the  rose-colored  pearly  heads,  which  in  cultivation  are  sometimes  white.)    0 

B>.  Mangl^sii,  cult,  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Australia :  a-  low 
smooth  herb,  with  oblong  and  alternate  clasping  entire  leaves,  and  loosely 
corymbed  showy  nodding  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the  pearly  involucre  obovate 
or  obconical,  smooth,  rose  or  white,  very  ornamental,  in  summer. 

18.  AMMOBIUM.    (Name  from  Greek  words  meaning  ^Vut^tnaiifM/.)  (D 

A.  al&tum,  of  Australia,  cult,  for  ornament :  1°  -3^  high,  rather  cottony, 
with  root-leaves  oblong  and  tapering  downwards  into  a  petiole,  stem-leaves 
small  and  lanceolate,  and  extended  down  the  branches  and  stems  in  the  form  of 
leaf-like  wings  ;  heads  solitary  with  pearly  white  involucre  surrounding  yellow 
flowers. 

19.  HtlMEA.  (Named  for  Lady  Hume.)  From  Australia,  cult  for  orna- 
ment,   'i) 

H.  Regans.  Tall,  3^  -  6<>  high  when  in  flower,  with  simple  stem  thickly 
set  with  the  alternate  lancc-ovute  and  clasping  green  leaves,  the  summit  branch- 
ing into  a  large  drooping  panicle,  its  branches  slender,  bearing  very  nnmerous 
and  small  purplish  heads. 

20.  VEBN6NIA,  iron- weed.  (Named  for  a  Mr,  Vernon,  of  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  in  this  country.)    Fl.  autumn,     y. 

V.  Noveboractosis,  New  York  or  Common  Iron- Weed.  Near  the 
coast  and  along  rivers :  3^-6^  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  leaves,  crowded 
along  the  whole  height  of  the  stem,  heads  in  a  broad  corymb,  and  scales  of  in- 
volucre with  slender  awl-shaped  or  awn-like  tips. 

V.  fascicuIlU^,  only  W.  &  8.  in  prairies,  &c.,  has  the  scales  of  involoera 
blunt  and  pointless,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  lowest. 

V.  angUBtlfdiia,  only  S.,  has  narrow  linear  and  more  scattered  leaves. 
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21.  LIATBIS,  BUTT0:N-SNAKER00T  or  BLAZING-STAR.     (An 

unexplained  name.)     Chiefly  in  pine-barrens  or  sandy  soil.    Fi.  late  summer 
and  autumn.     ^ 

5  1 .  Stem  comnumlif  wand-like  arid  simple,  rising  from  a  round  corm  or  short  tuber, 
very  leafy  unth  narrow  and  entire  often  grassMlce  leaves :  heads  spiked  or 
racemea,  or  occasionaUy  branching  into  a  panicle,  with  imbricated  involucre: 
lobes  of  the  rose-purple  corolla  long  and  tttmder, 

«  Bristles  of  the  pappus  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye. 

^  Heads  small,  only  4  -  b^Jiowered. 

If.  tenuifdlia,  in  S.  pine-barrens,  has  very  slender  mostly  thread-shaped 
leaves,  stem  2^  -  4°  high,  very  slender  raceme,  and  scales  of  involucre  erect  and 
pointed. 

I*.  Regans,  from  Virginia  S. ;  2°  high,  often  hairy  or  downy,  with  com- 
pact spike,  short  lanceolate  or  Unear  leaves,  and  scales  of  involucre  with  spread- 
ing rose-purple  tips. 

■^  "^  Heads  large  and  fewer,  cylindrical,  many-flowered. 

L.  89[1iarrb8a,  Common  Blazino-Star  ;  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  l^-S^ 
high,  with  linear  leaves,  few  heads  about  I'  long,  and  scales  of  involucre  with 
spreading  leaf-like  tips. 

Ij.  cylindr^eay  from  W.  Canada  S.  W.,  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
6'  -  18'  high,  the  narrow  heads  with  short  and  rounded  appressed  tips. 

«  «  Bristles  of  the  pappus  not  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye. 
•^  Heads  30  -  AO-flowered,  commonly  an  inch  broad. 

I*.  SCaridsai  with  stout  stem  2^  -  5°  bif^>  lanceolate  leaves,  or  the  lower 
spatulate^blong,  and  very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  with  rounded  tips, 
often  scarious  or  purple  on  the  margins. 

•«-  -^  Heads  3  -  \5-flowered,frmu  4'  to  J'  long:  stem  2°  -  .5°  high. 

Ij.  pycnosUtchyfty'in  prairies  W.,  with  linear  or  lance-linear  leaves,  and 
a  very  dense  spike  of  about  5-flowered  heads,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  with 
recurving  purplish  tips. 

Ii.  spic&ta,  the  commonest  species;  in  low  grounds,  with  8-12-flowerod 
beads  crowded  in  a  long  spike,  the  oblong  and  blunt  scales  of  involucre  without 
any  obvious  tips. 

Ii.  graminifbliay  in  wet  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersev  S.,  has  7-12- 
flowered  heads  in  a  looser  spike  or  raceme,  the  rigid  appressed  scales  blunt  or 
slightly  pointed. 

Xi.  gr^ilis,  from  N.  Carolina  S.,  with  spreading  leaves,  the  lower  lance- 
oblong  and  long-petioled,  the  otiiers  linear  and  short,  and  3  -  7-flowered  small 
heads  on  spreading  pedicels. 

§  2.   No  tuber  or  corm :  leaves  broad:  heads  small,  in  a  corymb. 

If.  Odoratlssima,  Vanilla -plant  of  low  pine-barrens  S.  (also  wrongly 
called  Hodnd's-tongue)  :  2° -3^  high,  very  smootli,  with  pale  obovate  or  ob- 
long leaves  which  are  vanilla-scented  in  withering,  the  headis  7  -  8-flowcrcfl,  in- 
volucre of  few  scales,  and  pappus  not  plumose. 

22.  KtTHNIA.     (Named  by  Linnaeus  for  Dr.  Kuhn  of  Pennsylvania.) 

K.  eupatorioides,  the  only  species  from  New  Jersey  to  "Wisconsin  S., 
is  a  rather  homely  herb,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  paniclcd  or  corymbed  small 
heads  of  flowers,  in  autumn.     % 

23.  MIKANIA,  CLIMBING  HEMPWEED.     (Named  for  a  Bohemian 
botanist.  Prof  Mikan.) 

M.  SC&ndens,  a  rather  handsome  plant,  climbs  over  bushes  in  low  grounds, 
with  triangular-heart-shaped  or  halberu-shaped  leaves,  and  small  heads  of  pur- 
plish flowers,  in  summer.     % 
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24.  BXTPATdBIUM,  THOROUGHWORT,  BONESET.  (Old  name, 
dedicated  to  EupcUor  MithridaieSy  who  is  said  to  have  used  tlie  Earopean  spe- 
cies in  medicine.    Most  of  the  species  are  American.)     % 

£.  glechonoph^Uum,  of  Chili,  and  one  or  two  other  somewhat  woody- 
stemmed  and  white-flowered  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  winter- 
hlooming.  —  The  following  are  the  commonest  wild  species ;  fl.  late  summer 
and  autumn. 

§  1.    Leaves  3-6  in  a  whorl:   heads  b-lb-Jlowered,  cylindrical,  the  purpUth 
scales  closely  imbricaied  in  several  rows :  flowers  flesh-colortd. 

£.  purptireum,  Purplk  T.  or  Joe-Ptb  Wbbi>.  Low  gnnrnds,  with 
simple  items  3^  -  12°  high,  with  or  without  purplish  spots  or  dots,  veiy  veinj 
oblong-ovate  roughish-toothed  and  pointed  leaves  on  petioles,  and  dense  oom- 
pound  corymbs. 

§  2.   Leaves  opposite  {or  only  the  uppermost  cdtemate)  and  sessile :  heads  corymbed, 
the  scales  more  or  less  imbricated:  flowers  white, 

•  Leaves  united  at  base  around  the  stem  in  pairs  {connate-perfoliate), 

S.  Perfoli&tuniy  Thorodghwort  or  Boneset.  Low  grounds  erenr- 
where  (the  bitter  infusion  used  as  a  popular  medicine),  2^-4°  hish,  hairy ;  the 
lanceolate  leaves  taper-pointed,  serrate,  very  veiny  and  somewliat  wnnkled, 
5' -8'  long;  the  very  numerous  heads  crowded  in  a  dense  corymb,  10-30- 
flowerod. 

«  «  Leaves  separate  at  base :  heads  mostly  5  -  ^flowered. 

E.  sessilifdlium,  on  shady  banks,  is  smooth,  4^-6^  high,  with  hince- 
ovate  serrate  leaves  (3'  -  6'  long)  tapering  from  a  rounded  closely  sessile  base  to 
a  slender  point,  and  small  heads  in  very  compound  flat  corymbs. 

£.  pub^CenSy  in  dry  soil  chiefly  near  the  coast,  only  2^  high,  with  ovate 
acute  and  toothotl  downy  leaves,  and  7-8  flowers  in  the  heads. 

£.  rotundil61ium,  in  similar  places  and  like,  the  foregoing,  but  with 
roundish-ovate  blunt  leaves  more  deeply  toothed,  and  5-flowered  hc^ls. 

S.  teucrif61iuiii,  in  low  grounds  near  the  coast,  roughish-pubescent, 
with  ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  veiny  deeply  few-toothed  leaves  and  small 
conrmbs. 

B.  ftlbuniy  in  sandy  soil  from  New  Jersey  S.,  2®  high,  is  ronghish-hairy, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  coarsely  toothed  and  strongly  veiny  leaves,  and  heads 
crowded  in  the  corymb,  the  lanceolate  and  pointed  scales  of  the  involucre  white 
above  and  larger  than  the  flowers. 

E.  altissimum,  in  dry  soil  from  Pcnn.  to  111.  and  S.,  is  stout  and  tall, 
30.70  high,  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  (resembling  those  of  some  Golden- 
rods)  tapering  to  both  ends  and  conspicuously  3-nerved,  either  entire  or  toothed 
above  the  middle ;  corymbs  dense ;  scales  of  the  involucre  blunt. 

E.  hyssopifdlium,  in  dry,  sterile  soil,  IVoro  Mass.  8.,  lo-2o  high, 
smoothish,  with  narrow  linear  or  lanceolate  blunt  1  -  3-nerved  leaves. 

§  3.  Leaves  aUemate  or  the  lower  opposite,  all  long-Mioled:  corymbs  compomid: 

flowers  12-15  in  the  head,  smtdJ,  white, 

E.  serdtinum,  in  low  grounds  from  Maryland  to  HI.  &  8.,  minutely 
pubescent,  tall  (3^-6°  high),  bushy-branched;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  an^ 
taper-pointed,  tnple-ribbed,  coarsely  toothed,  5' -6'  long;  the  involncro  very 
downy. 

§  4.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  triple-ribbed:  heads  in  corymbs,  8 -SO- flowered,  the 
scales  of  the  invtilucre  eqwil  and  almost  in  one  row :  flowers  while* 

E.  ageratoldes.  White  Snake-root.  Common  in  woods,  especially 
N.,  2°  -  30  high,  smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  long-pctioled  coarsely  and  sharply 
toothed  thin  leaves  (4'  -  5'  long),  and  heads  of  handsome  pure-white  flowers  in 
compound  corymbs. 

E.  arom&ticum,  like  the  preceding,  but  commoner  S.  and  only  near  the 
coast;  more  slender,  usually  less  smooth,  with  thicker  leaves  more  Uuntly 
toothed  on  short  petioles,  the  corymbs  usually  less  compound. 
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85.  CONOCLlNIUM,  MIST-FtOWER.  (Name  from  Greek,  means 
conical  receptade,  in  which  alone  it  difiers  from  Eupatorium,  i.  e.  from  such 
species  as  those  of  the  last  section. )     "^ 

C.  CODlesUnum,  in  rich  soil  from  Penn.  to  111.  and  S.,  sometimes  cult, 
for  ornament,  |0-2<>  high,  with  triangular-ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  a  flat  corymb  of  small  heads  of  bluc-purple  flowers, 
in  aatumn. 

26.  AGSBATUM.  (An  ancient  Greek  name,  which  means  not  growing  old, 
probably  applied  originally  to  some  sort  of  Everlasting.) 

A.  conyaoideSy  the  variety  with  aznre-blne  flowers  called  A.  MexicXkcjm, 
cult,  for  ornament  from  Trop.  Amer. ;  2^-3°  high,  soft-downy,  with  orate  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped  petioled  leaves,  and  corymbed  heads  of  azure-blue  flow- 
ers, produced  all  summer  and  autumn,     (i) 

27.  FIQUiiRIA.     (Named  for  an  obscure  Spanish  botanist,  Piqnerio.) 

P.  trin^rvia,  from  Mexico,  cult,  for  winter-blooming;  smooth,  2^-3^ 
high,  branched,  with  lance-oblong  3-ncrved  sparingly  serrate  leaves,  and  loose 
ptnicled  corymbs  of  very  small  white-flowered  heads ;  much  used  for  dressing 
larger  cut  flowers.     ® 

28.  CACALIA,  INDIAN  PLANTAIN.  (Ancient  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning.)     Natives  of  rich  soil,  fl.  mostly  in  late  summer.     % 

«  BeoejAacUflaJt :  involucre  uM  some  bracts  at  the  base. 

C.  BUav^oIens,  from  Conn,  to  Wisconsin  and  S.,  but  rare ;  3^-5^  high, 
with  halbcrd-shaped  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  and  rather  large  beads  of 
20-30  flowers. 

«  «  Receptacle pdnUd  in  the  middle:  involucre  b-Jlowered^  ofh  scales,  naked. 

C.  reilif6nniB,  Great  I.,  from  New  Jersey  to  Illinois  and  S.  along  the 
mountains,  4^-9^  high,  with  lai^  and  green  repand-toothed  petioled  leaves, 
the  lower  kidnev-shaped,  the  upper  fan-shaped. 

C.  atriplicifdiiay  Pale  L  Commoner  S. :  pale  or  glaucous,  with  coarselv 
toothed  or  angled  leaves,  the  lower  almost  kidney-shaped,  the  upper  wedge-shaped. 

C.  tuberbsa,  Turerous  I.  Wet  prairies  W.,  with  angled  stem  and 
green  thickish  5  -  7-nerved  mostly  entire  leaves,  the  lower  lance-oval  and  taper- 
mg  into  long  petioles,  the  upper  short-pctioled.    Flowers  in  early  summer. 

28.  TUSSILAQO,  COLTSFOOT.  (Name  from  the  Latin «««/«,  a  cough, 
for  which  the  plant  is  a  popular  remedy.)     ^ 

T.  F&rfara,  the  only  species,  is  wild  along  brooks,  damp  roadsides,  and 
near  dwellings  N.,  probably  introduced  from  Europe,  spreading  yery  much  by 
its  creeping  (mucilaginous  and  bitter)  rootstocks,  which  send  up,  in  earliest 
spring,  scaly-bracted  scapes,  •)'  -  6'  high,  bearing  a  single  Dandelion-like  head, 
followed  bv  the  rounded  and  somewhat  angled  or  toothed  heart^haped  or  kid- 
ncy-shapej  leaves,  which  are  cottony  beneath  when  young. 

30.  SEUfkClOf  GROUNDSEL.  (Name  from  the  Latin  setiex,  an  old 
man,  referring  to  the  hoary  hairs  of  many  species,  or  to  the  white  hairs  of  the 
pappus.) 

§  1.    Wild  species,  chiefly  of  low  or  wet  grounds,  with  yellow  flowers. 

*  No  rag-flowers,  introduced ^from  Eu. :  fl.  all  summer.     0 

S.  vulg^is,  Common  Groundsel  ;  a  low  weed  in  waste  or  cultivated 
grounds  E.,  corymbose,  nearly  smooth,  with  pinnatifld  and  toothed  leaves. 

•  •  With  ray-flowers,  native  herbs :  fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 

S.  lob&tuSy  BiTTTERWBED.  Low  bauks  of  streams  S.  &  S.  W.,  very 
smooth,  1^-3°  high,  with  tender  lyrate-pinnatifid  or  pinnate  and  variously 
lobed  leaves,  small  heads  in  naked  corymbs,  and  about  12  conspicuous  rays,    (i, 
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8.  atireuB,  Golden  Ragwort  or  Squaw-wbbd.  Cottony  when  jonnff, 
becoming  smooth  with  a^e,  sometimes  quite  smooth  when  ^ouug,  with  simple 
stems  l°-3°  high,  root-leiaves  simple  and  in  different  vaneties  either  round, 
obovate,  heart-shaped,  oblong,  or  spatulate,  crenate  or  cut-toothed,  on  slender 
petioles,  lower  stem-leaves  lyrate,  upper  ones  &essile  or  clasping  and  cut-pin- 
natifid;  corymb  umbel-like ;  rays  8 -12.     ^ 

§  2.   Exotic  species  y  cultivated  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World, 

«  EkIlia,  or  CacA-Lia,  of  the  older  botanists^  with  no  rays,  but  many  orange- 
red  disk- flowers  in  a  very  simple  cup-like  involucre :  akenes  with  5  aade 
and  hispid-cilicUe  angles.     (J) 
S.  BOnchifdliSy  Tassel-Flower  :  cult  as  a  snmmcr  annual,  from  India, 
very  smooth  or  a  little  bristly,  pale  or  glaucous,  I*' -2®  ^h,  with  root-leaves 
obovatc  and  petioled,  stem-leaves  sagittate  and  partly  clasping,  and  rather  showy 
heads  in  a  naked  corymb,  in  summer. 

»  «  Heads  with  no  rays  and  only  6-12  disk-flowers,  stnallf  yellow:  stem  extensicdg 

climbing,  more  or  less  tunning. 

S.  BOtodens,  cult,  as  house  plant  under  tlie  name  of  German  Ity,  but  is 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  resembles  Ivy  only  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
round-heart-shaped  or  angled  and  with  3-7  pointed  lobes,  soft  and  tender  in 
texture,  and  very  smooth  :  the  llowers  seldom  produced.     3/ 

•  «  «  Cineraria.    Heads  with  rays  and  numerous  disk-flowers :  not  climbers, 

-*-  Flowers  all  yellow,     "21 

S.  Ciner&ria.  or  CinbrXria  mar^tima,  of  Mediterranean  coast,  an  oldr 
fashioned  house-plant,  ash-white  all  over  (whence  the  name  Cineraria  and  the 
popular  one  of  Dusty  Miller)  with  a  woolly  coating ;  the  branching  stems 
somewhat  woody  at  base;  leaves  pinnately  parted  and  the  divisions  mostly 
sinuate-lobed ;  the  small  heads  in  a  dense  corymb. 

S.  KsBmpferi,  of  Japan  and  China,  is  most  probably  the  original  of  the 
FARFtoiUM  qrAndb,  lately  introduced  into  the  gardens,  where  it  hardly  ever 
flowers :  it  is  cultivated  for  the  foliage,  the  thick  and  smooth  rounded  and  angled 
rather  kidney-shai)cd  root-leaves  blotched  with  white ;  some  of  the  flowers  more 
or  less  2-lipped.     y, 

-•-  -*-  Ray  flowers  purple,  violet,  blue,  or  varying  to  white,  those  of  the  disk  of 

similar  colors  or  sometimes  yellow. 

S.  Hereti^ri,  or  CinerXria  lanXta,  from  Teneriffe,  with  woody  base 
to  the  stem,  rounded  heart-shaped  5  -  7-lobcd  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  very 
white-cottony  beneath  but  soon  smooth  and  green  above,  and  peduncle  bearing 
solitary  rather  large  head  of  purple  flowers,  is  a  less  common  nouse-plant  than 
the  next.     21 

S.  crutotUSy  the  Common  Cineraria  of  the  greenhouses,  from  Tene- 
riffe, is  herbaceous,  smoothish,  with  the  heart-shaped  and  angled  more  or  less 
cu^toothed  leaves  green  above  and  usually  crimson  or  purple  underneath,  the 
lower  with  wing-margined  petioles  dilated  into  clasping  auricles  at  the  base; 
heads  numerous  in  a  Rat  corymb,  the  handsome  flowers  purple,  crimson,  blue, 
white,  &c.     y. 

S.  ^legans,  Purple  Ragwort,  from  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  a  smooth  herb, 
with  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  with  half  clasping 
base,  the  lobes  oblong  and  often  sinuate-toothed ;  heads  corymbed,  with  ydlow 
or  purple  disk-flowers  and  purple  or  rarely  white  rays.  ®  And  a  full-double 
variety,  having  the  disk-flowers  turned  into  rays.     11 

31.  ARNICA.  (Old  name,  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ptarmica.)  The 
common  European  species  is  used  in  medicine.  The  following  probably  has 
similar  properties,     y, 

A.  nudioatllis,  so  called  for  the  naked  stem,  which  bears  only  I  or  2  pairs 
of  small  leaves,  although  l°-3°  high,  the  main  leaves  being  clustered  at  the 
ixwt,  thickish,  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  3-5-nerved,  mostly  entire,  hairy  ;  heads 
several,  loosely  corymbed,  pretty  large  and  showy,  in  spring.  Low  pine-barrens 
from  S.  Penn.  S. 
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82.  Inula,  elecampane.    (Ancient  Latin  name.)    Fl.  summer,    y. 

I.  Heltoiom,  Common  Elkcampane.  In  old  gardens  and  nat  fh>m 
Eu.  by  roadsides ;  a  stout  herb,  with  stems  3°  -  5^  hieh  lix}m  a  thick  mucilagi- 
nous root  (used  in  medicine),  large  entire  leaves  woolly  beneath,  those  from  uie 
root  ovate  and  petioled,  the  others  partly  clasping ;  heads  large,  but  the  rays 
very  narrow. 

83.  CHBYSOPSIS,  GOLDEN  ASTER  (Name  fipm  two  Greek  words 
meaning  golden  in  appearance,  from  the  yellow  flowers.)  Low  herbs,  wild 
chiefly  S.  &  W.,  in  dry  and  barren  or  sandy  soil :  fl.  summer  and  autumn. 

C.  graminifdlia,  from  Delaware  S.  :  silvery-silky,  with  long  lance-linear 
and  grass-like  shining  nerved  leaves,  and  single  or  few  heads.     ^ 

C.  f alexia,  on  the  coast,  from  Caiic  Cod  to  New  Jersey :  only  4'  - 10'  high, 
woolly,  clothed  to  the  top  with  short  and  linear  3-nerved  rigid  leaves,  which  are 
often  curved  or  scythe-shaped  (whence  the  speciflc  name) ;  heads  small, 
corvmbed.     % 

U.  ffOSS^ina,  from  Virginia  S. :  white-cottony  all  over  (whence  the  name), 
with  oblong  obtuse  rarely  toothed  leaves,  and  few  pretty  large  heads.     ^ 

C.  Maritoa,  the  commonest  species,  from  Long  Island  S. :  silky  with  lone 
and  weak  hairs,  or  smoothish  when  old,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  a  few  corymbed 
heads  on  glandular  peduncles.     ^ 

C.  villdsay  from  Wisconsin  S.  &  W. :  coarsely  hairy  and  somewhat  hoary, 
leafy  to  the  top,  with  corymbed  branches  bearing  single  heads  on  short  pedun- 
cles, and  narrow-oblong  leaves,     y, 

84.  SOLIDAGO,  GOLDEN-HOD.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  word  to  make 
whole,  from  supposed  healing  qualities. )  There  are  very  many  species,  flow- 
ering through  late  summer  and  autumn.  Sec  Manual  and  Chapman's  S. 
Flora.    The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  very  commonest     y 

§  1.  Heads  dustered  in  the  axils  of  the  feather-veined  leaves. 

S.  bicolor.  Pale  and  downy  or  hairy,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  scarcely 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  heads  with  cream-colored  or  nearly  white  ray-flowers  ! 

S.  latifdlifty  of  shaded  banks  N; :  smooth,  with  broadly  ovate  pointed  and 
sharply  serrate  thin  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  ray-flowers. 

S.  CCesia  is  like  the  last,  but  with  more  branched  and  glaucous  stems,  and 
lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  sessile  leaves. 

§  2.   Heads  in  racemes  forming  a  terminal  panicle, 
«  Leaves  fiather-veimd,  not  Cribbed. 

S.  argilta.  Smooth,  with  the  lowest  and  roo^leaves  oblong  or  lanc&oval 
pointed  and  sharply  toothed,  the  upper  narrower  and  entire ;  the  slender  one- 
sided naked  racemes  wiclelv  spreading  or  drooping. 

S.  altissima,  badly  named,  as  it  is  mostly  only  20-4®  high,  one  of  the 
earliest-flowering  Golden-rods,  with  rough-hairy  stem,  small  lance-ovate  or 
oblong  and  serrate  very  veiny  leaves,  and  one-sided  recurving  racemes  of  small 
heads  of  bright-yellow  flowers. 

*  *  Leaves  feather-veined  and  indistinctly  triple-ribbed,  entire  or  nearly  so,  grayish. 

S.  nemorWs,  in  dry  open  ground,  flowering  soon  after  midsummer,  only 
lo  _20  high,  pale  with  very  minute  down  ;  the  leaves  spatulate-oblong  or  oblan- 
ceolate ;  one-sided  dense  racemes  numerous  and  at  length  recurving,  and  flowers 
bright  golden-yellow. 

•  •  *  Leaves  plainly  either  3-ribbed  or  triple-rtlibed  .*  racemes  onesided,  crowded, 

spreading  or  recurving  and  forming  an  ample  panicle. 

B.  Canadtosis,  has  rough-hairy  stems,  lanceolate  and  usually  serrate 
pointed  leaves  rather  downy  beneath  but  rough  above,  and  small  heads  with 
short  rays. 

S.  gigant^a  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  especially  the  stem,  and  with  larger 
heads  and  rays  than  the  preceding. 
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§  3.  Heads  much  cimoded  in  a  terminal  compound  eorymb, 

8.  rigida,  in  dry  soil,  a  tall  and  stout  Rpecics,  minutely  hoary-dowriy  and 
ronghish,  the  thick  oral  or  oblong  leaves  with  a  strong  midrib ;  the  remarkably 
large  heads  as  many  as  dO-flowered. 

0.  lanceol^a.  along  river-banks,  only  2°  -  3^  high,  very  bushy-branched, 
nearly  smooth,  with  lance-linear  3  -  5-nerved  leaves,  and  dense  flat  corjnnbs  of 
small'  heads  sessile  in  clusters,  the  small  rays  15-20,  the  disk-flowers  fewer. 

8.  tenuifdlia,  ig  sandy  ground,  usually  near  the  coast ;  like  the  preceding, 
but  more  slender,  with  narrow  linear  mostly  1-nerved  dotted  leaves,  and  nar- 
rower or  club-shaped  heads,  the  small  rays  6-12. 

36.  CALLISTEPHUS,  CHINA-ASTER.    (Name  from  Greek  words 

meaning  ^u^iyii/crot&n.)    Fl.  all  summer.     0 

C.  Chin^nsis,  the  well-known  China- Aster,  of  the  gardens,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  has  numerous  varieties  of  various  colors,  the  finest  full- 
double. 

86.  A8TEB,  STAR  WORT,  ASTER.  (Name,  oster,  a  star.)  This  vast 
genus  (with  which  SkricocArpus  and  DiplopAppus  may  be  here  included) 
is  too  cliflicult  for  beginners,  and  those  who  are  prepared  for  their  study  will 
naturally  use  the  Manual  for  the  northern  species,  and  Chapman's  Southern 
Flora  for  the  few  that  are  peculiarly  southern.  We  borelv  mention  the  com- 
monest and  more  distinct  or  striking  of  our  40  or  50  wild  species.  Fl.  late 
summer  and  autumn.     ^ 

§  1.    With  heart-shaped  and  pctioled  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

«  Heads  in  open  corymbs^  middle-sized :  rqys  white  or  nearly  so  and  rather  foo. 

In  woodlands,  rather  early-Jlowering. 

A.  COryinb68U8,  Corymbed  Aster.  Rather  slender,  with  thin  coarsely- 
toothed  and  sharp-pointed  leaves,  which  are  considerably  longer  than  broad, 
and  only  6-9  rays. 

A.  macrophyllUBy  Laroe-lkayed  A.  Larger  and  stouter,  2^-3^  tugh, 
with  broader  and  thickish  rather  rough  leaves,  and  more  rigid  corymbs  of  laiger 
heads,  with  12-24  rays. 

*  «  Heads  panidedy  numerous  and  smaU,     In  woodlands^  ^. 

A.  cordifblius,  Heart-leated  A.,  is  smooth  or  smoothish,  much 
branched,  with  thinnish  serrate  leaves  ou  slender  petioles,  and  very  numerous 
loosely  panicled  small  heads,  the  rays  pale  blue  or  whitish. 

A.  undul&tUS,  Wavy-leaved  A.,  is  minutely  downy,  with  the  leaves  only 
slightly  toothed  or  wavy,  the  lowest  heart-shaped  and  on  margined  petioles,  the 
upper  abruptly  contracted  into  short  and  broadly  winged  petioles  with  dilated 
and  clasping  base,  or  else  sessile  by  a  heart-shaped  base ;  the  heads  larger  and 
in  narrow  or  raceme-like  panicles,  and  with  rather  showy  purple-blue  rays. 

§  2.  With  lower  leaves  nevt-r  lieart-shapedy  the  upper  ones  sessile  and  pfirtly  dasp- 
ing  by  a  he/iri-sliapfd  or  aun'cled  base :  htads  large  or  rather  large,  showy, 
the  numerous  rays  purple  or  blue. 

*  Scaks  of  the  involucre  not  at  all  leafy,  but  with  short  greenish  tips,  rigid,  dose- 
pressed  in  many  ranks,  the  outer  successively  shorter:  rays  detp-colored : 
leaves  entire  or  nearly  so.     Dry  grounds. 

A.  p&tens,  Spreading  A.  Rough  with  short  hairiness,  1^-3^  high,  with 
long  widely  spreading  branches,  and  single  large  heads  terminating  the  slender 
minutely-leaved  branchlcts;  all  the  stem-leaves  clasping,  usually  lancc-oblong 
or  lance-ovate,  the  larger  ones  often  contracted  above  the  heart-shaped  base, 
rough-edged ;  rays  deep  purple- violet. 

A.  ISBvis,  Smooth  A.  Well-known  by  its  perfect  smoothness,  pale,  often 
glaucous,  with  lanceolate  or  Innce-ovate  leaves,  heads  middle-sized  in  a  rather 
close  panicle,  involucre  of  close-pressed  whitish  scales  with  abrupt  green  tips, 
and  rays  sky-blue. 
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•  •  Scales  of  the  invciucre  not  leafy  but  loose  and  slender,  aS  of  about  the  same 

lengthy  clammy-glandular,  leaves  entire. 

A.  NoyfiB-AngliCB,  New  England  A.,  but  everywhere  common  in  low 
munds;  the  stout  hairy  stem  4^-8°  high,  thickly  beset  to  the  top  with 
laoceolate  minutely  downy  leaves,  which  all  have  an  auricled  clasping  base ; 
heads  many  and  large  in  a  crowded  corymb;  the  rays  very  numerous  and 
narrow,  violet-purple,  or  in  var.  r6s£U8  rose-purple  or  reddish. 

«  «  «  Scales  of  the  involucre  about  equal  in  length,  loose  and  with  more  or  less 
leaf-like  spreading  tips,  or  the  outennoU  whoUij  green :  leavis  serrate  in  the 
middle  or  sometimes  nearly  entire:  heads  lodtely  corymbed  or  panicled. 
Low  grounds. 

A.  prenanthoideB.  In  rich  woodlands  chiefly  N.  &  W. ;  only  \^-^ 
high,  almost  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  in  the  middle, 
tapering  above  into  a  long  point,  and  below  into  a  portion  narrower  than  the 
abruptly  dilated  heart^ha;^  dtttipin|2^  base ;  rays  pale  blue. 

A.  puniceus,  Red-stemmed  A.  In  wet  grounds,  mostly  3^  -  6^  high, 
loosely  branched,  rough-hairy,  commonly  purple-tinged,  with  lance-oblong  or 
lanceolate  sparingly  serrate  rough  leaves,  the  base  auricled  and  partly  clasping; 
scales  of  involucre  slender ;  rays  long,  bright  or  pale  blue. 

A.  longilbliUS,  Lono-leaved  A.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  1°  -  4*^  high, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  often  entire  taper-pointed  rather  firm  and  glossy  leaves, 
more  leaf-like  scales  to  tho  involucre,  and  bright  blne-pnrplc  rays. 

§  3.  With  leaves  none  of  them,  heart-shnped,  those  of  the  stem  all  sessile ;  heads  very 
small  and  numerous,  racemed  or  panicled :  involucre  imbricatt'd  in  few  or 
several  rows :  the  scales  with  green  tips,  the  outer  successively  shorter, 

0  In  dry  open  ground,  about  1^  high :  rays  white :  scales  of  the  involucre  rigid  and 

whitish,  with  abrupt  ana  spreading  conspicuous  green  tips. 

A.  ericoides.  Heath-like  A.  Smooth  or  rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate 
or  linear-awl-shaped  leaves  acnte  at  both  ends,  and  scales  of  the  mvolucrc  broadest 
at  base,  the  green  tips  acute. 

A.  multifl6rU8,  Mant-flowered  A.  Very  common  in  sterile  dry  soil, 
pale  or  slightly  hoary  with  fine  close  down,  much  branched  and  bush-like,  with 
spreading  linear  leaves  i*uugh  or  ciliate  on  their  margins,  the  npjier  sessile  or 
partly  clasping  by  a  broad  base ;  scales  of  involucre  spatulate,  the  green  tip 
shorter  than  the  whitish  lower  portion. 

•  ♦  7n  low,  moist,  or  sliady  places,  l°-3°  high :  scales  of  involucre  with  short  and 

close-pressed  green  or  greenish  tips. 

A.  Tradesc&nti.  Nearly  smooth,  with  slender  stems,  linear  or  lance- 
linear  leaves,  and  very  small  and  numerous  heads  closely  racemed  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  flowering  branches,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  narrow  linear 
and  acute  ;  rays  white. 

A.  miser.  Rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  thin  leaves  taper^ 
ing  to  each  end  and  sharply  toothed  about  the  middle,  heads  loosely  racemed  or 
scattered  on  divei^ing  branches,  and  with  linear  rather  blunt  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre ;  rays  pale  blue-purple  or  white. 

A.  dumosus,  BuSHT  A.  Smooth  or  almost  so,  loosely  bushy-branched, 
with  mostly  linear  entire  or  slightly  serrate  rough-edged  leaves,  and  loosely 
racemed  flowering  branch  lets  bearing  solitary  or  few  heads ;  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre linear-Bpatulate  and  blunt,  closely  imbricated  in  several  rows;  rays  usually 
light  purple- blue,  sometimes  nearly  wKite. 

1  4.    With  small  and  very  rigid  linear  senile  leaves,  a  large  head  solitary  at  the 

end  of  the  simple  stem  or  few  branches,  the  involucre  of  narrow  rigid  scales 
closely  imbricated  in  vtry  many  rows,  icithout  green  tips,  and  showy  violet- 
blue  rays. 

A.  linariifblius,  of  the  older  botanists,  strictly  DiplopXppcs  linarii- 
f6liu8  (having  a  double  pappus,  the  outer  of  very  short  bristles) ;  common  in 
open  gravelly  or  sandy  ground,  6'  -  20'  high  ;  the  spreading  leaves  with  rough 
mai^ns,  strong  midrib,  and  no  veins. 
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87.  ERIGEBON,  FLEABANE.  (Name  of  Greek  wordsffor  «f)Kn9  and 
old  man,  suggested  probably  by  tbc  hoary  appearance  of  some  venial  species.) 
Erigeron  sPbCiosuM  of  Oregon   is  occasionally  cultivated  as  a  garden 

perennial,  is  more  showy  than  any  of  the  following,  which  arc  the  common 

wild  species  of  the  country. 

§  1.   Rays  conspicuous :  heads  more  or  less  corymbed :  stem  ereH, 
*  Rays  pwrpU  or  purplish,  very  numerous  (50-  150)  :  pappus  simple.     ^ 

E.  Philad^Iphicum,  Common  F.  Tjow  grounds  :  2^  high,  rather  hairy, 
with  oblong  mosuy  entire  and  partly  clasping  stem-leaves,  spatulate  and  toothed 
i*oot-leaves,  and  several  heads ;  the  rays  very  many  and  narrow,  pale  reddish- 
purple  :  fl.  summer. 

E.  bellidifdlium,  Daisy-leavkd  F.  or  Robin's  Plantaik.  Moist 
ground,  soft-hairy,  1°  -29  high,  with  a  cluster  of  rather  large  roundish  root- 
leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  the  stem-leaves  rather  few  and  small ;  heads 
1-9  and  long  pcduncled,  rather  large,  with  about  50  linear  light  bluish-purple 
rays  :  fl.  late  spring. 

♦  ♦  Rays  white,  only  about  30,  rather  broad :  pappus  simple.     H 

E.  V^rnum.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  S. ;  smooth,  with  oval  or  spatu- 
late leaves  all  at  the  root,  slender  scape  1^-2^  high,  with  a  few  small  heads : 
fl.  spring. 

»  4(  «  Rays  white  or  nearly  so,  .50  or  more,  narrow :  pappus  double,  the  outer  of  a 
row  of  minute  chaffy  bristles  or  little  scales,     ©  ® 

E.  Strigdsum,  Smaller  Daist-Fleabane.  Fields:  2^  -  4^^  high, 
smoothish,  or  roughish  with  minute  close-pressed  hairs ;  leaves  entire,  the 
lower  spatulate  and  slender-petioled,  the  upper  lanceolate ;  rays  pretty  long : 
fl.  all  summer. 

E.  ^nuum,  Larger  Daist-Flbabane.  Fields  and  waste  places;  a 
common  weed,  3°  -  5°  high,  branched  alwve,  roughish  with  spreading  hairs ; 
leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  the  lower  ones  coar:»ely  toothed  ;  rays  rather  short, 
often  tinged  with  purple :  fl.  all  summer. 

§  2.   Rays  tnconsm'cuous,  scarcely  longer  than  the  cylindrical  befl-shaped  involucre 
and  tne  simple  pappus,  numfrous,  in  more  than  one  row. 

E.  Canadtose,  Horseweed  or  Butterweed.  A  common  weed  in  waste 
or  cult.  groun<l,  bristly  hairy  ;  with  erect  strict  stem  1°  -  5<^  high,  linear  leaves, 
only  the  lowest  ones  cut-lobed,  and  very  small  panicled  heads  of  whitish  flowers, 
all  'summer.    ® 

38.  B0LT6NIA.  (Namett  for  ./.  Bolton,  an  English  botanist.)  Wild 
plants  of  low  grounds  b.  &  W.,  resembling  Asters  except  in  the  akcnes  and 
pappus :  ray-flowers  blue-purple  or  nearly  white ;  disk-flowers  yellow ;  in 
autumn.     ^ 

B.  difftisa,  of  Illinois  &  S.,  has  small  heads  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender 
open  branches,  which  bear  small  awl-shaped  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
linear  ;  pappus  of  several  bristles  and  2  short  awns. 

B.  giastifdlia,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W.,  has  fewer  larger  and  corvmbed  heads, 
lanceolate  partly  erect  leaves,  broadly  winged  akcnes,  and  2  or  3  sLort  awns  in 
thcpappus. 

B.  asteroldes,  from  Penn.  S.,  less  common,  is  very  like  the  last,  but 
with  narrow  margins  to  the  akenes  and  no  a^vns  (only  a  few  short  bristles)  in 
the  pappus. 

89.  BHACHl^COME.  (Name  in  Greek  means  short  tuft,  from  the  pap- 
pus, in  which  respect  mainly  it  differs  from  the  Daisy-genus.) 

B.  iberidif61ia.  cult,  for  ornament,  from  Australia,  has  slender  branching 
stems  nearly  1°  high,  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  very  slender  di^isions,  and 
handsome  heads  with  violet-blue  ray-flowers  and  similar  or  darker  purple 
centre,  protluccd  all  summer,     (i) 
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40.  B^LLIS,  DAISY.  (The  old  Latin  name  of  the  Daisy,  from  bdlus, 
pretty.)     (Fi.  spring;  and  summer.) 

B.  integrifdlia,  Westerh  Wild  Daisy  :  in  open  grounds  from  Kentucky 
S.  VV.,  has  branching  spreading  stems  4' -10'  long,  beisiring  some  lanceolate- 
oblong  or  spatulate  leaves,  and  terminal  slender-pedunclcu  heads  with  pale 
blue-purple  rays.    ®  ® 

B.  per^nnis,  True  or  English  Daisy,  cult,  from  Ku.,  mostly  in  double- 
flowered  varieties,  i.  e.  with  many  or  all  the  disk-flowers  changed  into  rays,  or, 
in  the  common  quiHed  form,  ail  into  tubes  (pink  or  white)  :  in  the  natural  state 
the  centre  is  yellow,  the  rays  white  and  more  or  less  purplish  or  crimson-dppcd 
underneath  ;*head  solitary  on  a  short  scape ;  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  all 
clustered  at  the  root.     % 

41.  ACHIIiIiEA,  YARROW,  SNEEZEWORT.  (Named  after  ^cW//«».) 
Leafy-stemmed,  with  small  heads  in  corymbs.     ^ 

A.  Millefblium,  Common  Y.  or  Milfoil,  abounds  over  flelds  and  hills, 
10' -20'  high,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  parted  into  very  slender  and  crowded 
linear  3  -  5-cleft  divisions,  heads  crowded  in  a  close  flat  corymb,  with  4  or  5 
short  niys,  white,  sometimes  rose-colored  :  all  summer. 

A.  Ft^rmica,  Sneezewort.  Run  wild  from  Eu.  in  a  few  places,  cult,  in 
gardens,  especially  a  full-double  variety,  which  is  pretty,  fl.  in  autumn ;  leaves 
simple,  lance-linear,  sharply  cut-serrate;  heads  in  a  loose  corymb,  with  8-12 
or  more  rather  long  bright'white  rays. 

42.  MABUTA,  MAYWEED.  (Meaning  of  the  name  uncertain.)  Native 
of  the  Old  World. 

M.  Cdtula,  or  Anthemis  Cotula,  the  Common  Mayweed,  along  road- 
sides, especially  E. ;  low,  strong-scented  and  acrid,  with  leaves  thrice  pinnately 
divided  mto  slender  leaflets  or  lobes,  rather  small  heads  terminating  the  tranches, 
with  white  rays  and  yellow  centre ;  all  late  summer.*    0 

43.  Anthemis,  chamomile.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.)  Natives  of  Old  World  :  fl.  summer.  Peduncles  bearing 
solitary  or  very  few  heads. 

A.  arvtosis,  Field  C.  Resembles  Mayweed  and  grows  in  similar  places, 
but  rare,  is  not  unpleasantly  scented,  has  fertile  rays  and  a  minute  border  of 
pappus,    (i)  (5) 

'  A.  ndbilis,  Garden  C,  yields  the  Ch^momile-flowers  of  the  apothecaries, 
spreads  over  the  ground,  very  finely  divided  foliage  pleasantly  strong-scented  ; 
rays  white ;  pappus  none.     ^ 

A.  tinctOria,  Yellow  C,  is  cult,  for  ohiament,  but  hardly  common : 
2** -3°  high,  with  pinnately  divided  and  again  pinnatifld  or  cut- toothed  leaves, 
and  heads  as  large  as  those  of  Whiteweed,  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  or  tha 
rays  sometimes  white.     ^ 

» 

44.  CHBYSANTHEMUM,  including  LeucXnthemum  and  Pyr^:- 
*   thrum.     (Name  means  golden  jlowers  in  Greek ;    but  they  are  of  various 

colors.)    AH  natives  of  Old  World. 

§  1.  LeccAnthemum   or   Whiteweed   and  Feverfew  :  the  ray-fl<nt>ers 

whitey  those  of  the  centre  mostly  ydlow.     % 

C.  Iieuc&nthemum,  or  Leucanthemum  yulgXre,  the  too  common 
Whiteweed  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  filling  meadows  and  pastures,  and  diflicult  to 
eradicate ;  has  stems  nearly  simple  and  erect  from  the  ci*eeping  Imse  or  root« 
stock,  bearing  cut-toothed  or  slightly  pinnatifld  leaves  below  (the  lowest  spatu- 
late, upper  partly  clasping),  the  naked  sunmiit  bearing  the  single  showy  noad, 
in  early  summer.     % 

C.  (or  L.)  Farthtoium,  or  PvRiTURUM  Parthenium,  Feverfew. 
Cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  running  wild;   with  branching  leafy  stems  l*-3° 
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high,  leiiTes  twice  pinnately  divided  into  rather  coarse  ovate  leaflets,  and  loose 
coirmbfl  of  rather  small  heads,  in  sammer.  A  double-flowered  variety  h&a  the 
disk-coroUas  transformed  into  white  or  whitish  tubes. 

C.  parthenioides,  Doublb-fl.  or  PAKeELY-LEATED  Feverfew,  from 
China  ;  probably  a  low,  flner-Ieavcd,  and  much  altered  full  doable  variety  of  the 
foregoing;,  with  pure  white  flowers  all  in  the  form  of  rays,  produced  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

§  2.   CURY8AKTHEMUX8  of  the  gardens :  the  flowers  of  various  eohrSt  but  onlif 

in  certain  varieties  white. 

C.  rbseum,  from  Persia  and  N.  Asia,  with  simple  stems  bearin«^  once  or 
twice  pinnately  divided  smooth  leaves  with  linear  aivisions,  and  at  the  naked 
summit  single  heads  as  large  as  those  of  Whiteweed,  but  with  pale  rose  or  bright 
pink-red  rays  (and  in  some  varieties  full  double),  is  coming  into  ornamental 
cultivation  :  the  pulverized  flower-heads  ibrm  the  well-known  Persian  Insect 
powder  :  fl.  summer.     ^ 

C.  Indicum,  parent  of  the  Chinese  Chrysaxthemums,  flowering  in 
late  autumn,  of  numerous  forms  and  colors,  mostly  full-double,  &c.  from  China 
and  Japan,     y, 

C.  coron^ium,  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  with  yellow  or  sometimes 
whitish  flowers,  cult,  from  N.  Africa ;  smooth,  with  branching  stems,  twice 
pinnately  parted  leaves  with  auricled  and  clasping  base,  and  lanceolate  or  linear 
cu t- toothed  divisions  ;  the  Involucre  of  broad  and  scarious  scales.    Q) 

45.  HELl^NIUM,  SNEEZE  WEED.  (The  old  Greek  name  of  some  very 
different  plant  namca  after  Helen.)    North  American  herbs. 

H.  autumn^e.  the  commonest  species,  wild  in  low  grounds,  l®-4®  high, 
with  lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  their  ba^^sc  often  decurrcnt  on  the  stem,  and  a 
corymb  of  showy  yellow-flowered  heads,  the  rays  often  drooping,  in  au- 
tumn,    y. 

46.  GAILLAHDIA.  (Named  for  GaiUard,  a  French  amateur  of  botany.) 
North  American  low  or  spreading  herbs  :  fl.  all  summer. 

Q.  lanceol&ta,  wild  from  Carolina  S.  in  pine  barrens,  has  narrow  mostly 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  commonly  small  and  tew  yellow  rays,  and  purple  disk- 
flowers.     Ci)  % 

G.  pulch^lla,  wild  from  Louisiana  W.  and  aiU.  for  ornament  (one  form 
called  G.  picta),  has  broader  leaves,  some  of  them  cut-toothed  or  lobcd,  and 
showy  heads  with  the  large  rays  mostly  brownish  crimson-purple  with  yellow 
tips.    ® 

G.  arist^ta,  wild  from  Missouri  W.,  and  cult.,  is  more  downy  than  the 
last,  less  branched,  with  large  showy  rays  yellow  throughout,  or  their  base 
brown-purple,     y. 

47.  GAZANIA.  (Named  for  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the  middle  ages, 
Theodore  de  Gaza.)  South  African  plants  of  the  conservatory,  and  flowering 
all  summer  when  bedded  out 

G.  rigens,  also  named  8pl6ndens,  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  shon 
stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  bearing  spatulate  entire  or  some  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  smooth  and  green  above,  but  very  silvery  with  white 
cotton  underneath,  and  a  large  showy  head,  the  orange  rays  over  1'  long,  and 
with  a  durk  eye-spot  &c  base.     ^ 

48.  CAL^NDXTLA,  MARIGOLD.  (Name  from  the  Latin  eaUndm  or 
caJends;  flowering  through  the  months.) 

C.  ofQioin&lis,  Garden  Marigold,  of  the  Old  Worid ;  cult  in  country 
gardens,  l^'  high,  spreading,  with  green  and  succulent  oblong  and  entire  sessile 
leaves,  rather  unpleasantly  scented,  and  large  head  of  yellow  flowers,  produced 
all  summer,  sometimes  nearly  full-double,  most  of  the  corollas  being  strap- 
shaped.    0 
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49.  FOXi'S^NIA,  LKAF-CUP.  (These  coarse  and  inelegant  plants  are 
oddly  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Muses. )    Fl.  snmmer  and  autnmn.     2I 

P.  Canad^nsiSy  common  in  shaded  ravines  N.,  is  3^  -  5°  hi»jh,  clammr- 
hairj,  with  thin  leaves,  the  lower  pinnatifid,  the  npper  3  -  5-lobed  or  angled, 
and  the  few  pale-yellow  and  broad  rays  of  the  small  heads  shorter  than  the 
involucre. 

P.  UvedUia,  in  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  III.  and  S.,  is  roughish-hairy, 
stout,  4°-  1U°  high,  with  large  ovate  and  angled  or  lobed  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  sessile,  and  rays  of  the  pretty  large  head  10-15,  bright  yellow,  longer  than 
the  involucre. 

60.  StUPHIUM,  ROSIN-PLANT.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  some  very 
difierent  plant)    Fl.  snmmer  and  autumn,     y, 

§  1.   Leaves  alternate,  large,  most  of  them  petiofed. 

9  The  stout  and  rough  flowering  stems  (3^  -  6^  high )  leafy  no  to  the  few  large  hiads  : 
settles  of  involucre  ovate,  with  taf)ering  and  spreading  rigid  tips. 

8.  lacini^um,  Rosxn-Weed  or  Compass-Plant,  of  prairies,  from  Michi- 
gan W.  &  S.,  so  called  because  the  rough-hairy  deeply  pinnatiHd  root-leaves  (uf 
ovate  outline)  incline  to  present  tbeir  Mkges  n1  &  S. 

♦  *  The  slender  smooth  flowering  stems  (4^-10**  high)  leafy  only  near  the  base, 

dividing  above  into  a  panicle  of  many  smaller  heads. 

8.  terebinthin^eum,  Prairik-Dock,  so  called  .from  the  appearance 
of  the  laige  root-leaves,  which  are  ovate  or  heart-oblong  an^  1^-2^  long,  besides 
the  slender  petiole,  the  marjnns  somewhat  toothed :  common  W. 

8.  COmpdAitum,  from  North  Carolina  S.,  is  more  slender  and  smaller,  with 
round  heart-shap^  leaves  either  toothed  or  cut,  or  divided. 

§  2.   Leaves  or  many  of  (hem  in  whorls  of  ^  or  A  along  the  terete  stems,  rather  small, 

entire  or  coarsely  toothed, 

8.  trifoli&tum,  of  S.  &  W.,  has  the  smooth  stem  4°-6<'  high,  lanceolate 
roughish  leaves,  and  small  heads. 
£  AflteriscuSt  of  dry  soil  S.,  is  rough-hairy,  with  fewer  and  larger  heads. 

§  3.   Leaves  apposite  and  clasping  or  connate :  stems  leafy  to  the  top. 

8.  integrifblium,  in  •prairies  from  Michigan  W.  &  S. ;  roughish,  2*>  -4® 
high,  with Tancc-ovate  partly  heart-shaped  and  entire  distinct  leaves. 

o.  perfoli&tum,  Cup-Plaht,  or  rich  soil  W.  &  S. :  with  very  smooth 
square  stems  4^  -  9^  high,  around  which  the  ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves  are 
eonnate  into  cup  which  holds  water  from  the  rains. 

61.  DAHIilA.  (Named  for  a  Swedish  professor,  Dahl,  contemporary  with 
Linnieas. )     ^     Two  or  three  Mexican  species,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is 

D.  variabilis,  Common  Dahlia  of  the  gardens,  with  pinnate  leaves,  ovate 
serrate  leaflets,  and  lai>2;c  heads,  much  increased  in  size  and  altered,  of  all  colors : 
roots  fascicled  and  tuberous  (Lessons,  p.  32,  fig.  60). 

62.  00RE6P8IS,  TICKSEED.  (Named  from  Greek  word  for  bug,  from 
the  shape  of  the  nkenes. )  Many  wild  species :  several  cul  t.  for  ornament :  these 
arc  the  commonest.     Fl.  summer.     (Sec  Lessons,  p.  106,  107,  iig.  219,  220.) 

§  1.  Hays  broad^  coarsely  3  -  H-toothed:  outer  involucre  not  longer  than  the  inner: 
akenes  orbicular  or  oval,  incurved  when  mature.     Chiefly  cultivated. 

*  ®  d)  Disk-flowers  and  lower  part  of  the  rnus  dark-colored  or  brown-purple : 

akenes  in  these  Sftecies  wingless  and  nearly  naked  at  top :  leaves  compound. 

C.  tizict6ria,  of  Arkansas,  &c.,  the  commonest  CoREorsis  or  Calliopbxs 
of  all  country  gardens  ;  .smooth,  with  lower  leaves  twice-pinnatciy  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  numerous  heads,  and  lower  half  or  sometimes  almost  the  whola 
of  rays  brown-purple :  in  one  variety  they  are  changed  to  tubes. 
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C.  Drummdndii,  of  Texas,  is  low  and  spreading,  rather  hairy,  with  leaves 
of  3  -  7  oval  leaflets,  or  some  of  them  simple,  heads  on  long  peduncles,  and  very 
broad  rays  golden  yellow  with  small  dark  spot  at  base. 

«  »  Q  Disk'ftowen  ydtow :  rays  wUow  with  a  darker  and  nwrpluk'Sbwked  tpat 

near  the  bcue :  aJcenes  winged  and  2-toothea. 

C.  coron&ta,  of  Texas,  is  low,  with  slender-petioled  leaves  oblonf  or  spata- 
late,  or  some  of  them  3  -  5-parted,  and  very  long  pednnclc ;  rays  broad  and 
handsome. 

«  «  »  ^  Disk'Jhwers  and  rays  {V  long)  entirdy  yeUow;  akenes  orbicular ,  macA 
incurved  and  broadly  winged  when  ripe,  crowned  with  2  little  teeth  or  Kolet, 

C.  lanceol&ta.  Wild  W.  &  S.,  and  cnlt.  in  gardens ;  P  -  2^  high,  smooth 
or  sometimes  downy,  in  tufts,  with  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  entire  leaves 
mostly  crowded  at  Uie  base,  and  long  slender  peduncles :  flowers  in  early 
summer. 

C.  auricul&ta.  Wild  W.  &  S.,  and  in  some  gardens ;  taller,  sometimes 
with  runners  or  suckers  at  base,  leafy  to  near  the  top;  upper  leaves  oblong, 
lower  roundish  and  sometimes  auricled  at  base  or  with  3-5  lobes  or  leaflets. 

§  2.  Rays  entire  or  nearly  so,  oblong  or  lanceolate :  akenes  oblong^  with  a  vay 
narrow  wing  or  border ^  not  incurved^  and  ohscwrely  i/ at  all  toothed  at  tM 
apex :  scales  of  outer  involucre  narrow  and  entire :  heads  rather  small,  the 
Jiowers  cUl  yeUow,     y, 

»  Low,  1  o - S^^*  hiqh^  leafy  to  the  top:  leaves  reaUy  opposiU  and  sessiU,  but  divided 
into  3  leajteL%  thus  seeinimf  to  be  6  in  a  whorl.  Wild  chiefly  in  S.  States, 
all  but  the  first  are  cult  in  gardens, 

C.  senifolia,  has  seemingly  6  lance-ovate  and  entire  leaflets  in  a  whorl, 
've.  two,  but  each  3-divided)  smooth  or  downy. 

C.  verticill&ta,  has  the  pair  cut  into  once  or  twice  pinnate  almost  thread- 
shaped  divisions,  smooth. 

C.  delphinifdlia,  very  like  the  last,  but  with  fewer  lance-linear  divisions. 

*  «  Tall,  leafy  to  the  lop,  with  evidently  oppoeite  petioled  leaves. 

O.  tripteris.  Rich  ground  W.  &  S.,  with  simple  stems  4<'-9<'  high,  leaves 
of  3  -  .*)  lanceolate  entire  leaflets,  corymbed  heads,  very  short  outer  involucre, 
and  blunt  rays.  • 

§  3.  Bays  oval  or  oblong,  golden  ydlow,  slightly  notched:  akenes  wingless,  not  in- 
curved, bearing  2  awns  or  teeth  fir  a  pfippus :  outer  invofucre  conspicuous 
and  resembling  leaves :  branching  plants  of  wet  grounds,  with  thin  leavet 
mosdy  of  3-7  pinnate  toothed  or  cut  veiny  leaflets  ;  resembling  the  next 
genus,  but  the  awns  iwt  downwardly  barbed.     Q  d) 

C.  triohospdrma.  Swamps  mostly  near  the  coast,  1^-2^  high,  with  3-7 
lanceolate  or  linear  cut^toothed  leaflets  or  divisions,  numerous  heads,  and  nar- 
row-oblong or  linear  wedge-shaped  marginless  akenes  with  2  stout  teeth. 

C  atirea,  only  S.,  has  upper  leaves  often  simple,  lower  nearly  as  in  the  fbn> 
going,  and  shorter  wedge-obovate  akenes  with  2  or  4  short  chaff-like  teeth. 

C.  ari8t6sa,  from  Illinois  S.,  has  more  compound  leaves  with  oblone  or 
lanceolate  often  pinnatifld  leaflets,  and  broad-obovate  very  flat  akenes  slightly 
.  margined  and  bristly  ciliate,  the  pappus  of  2  long  and  slender  awns,  or  some- 
times 3  or  4,  or  in  one  variety  none  at  all. 

63.  BtDENS,  BUR-MARIGOLD,  BEGGAR-TICKS.  (Latin  for  two- 
toothed,  from  the  usually  2  awns  of  the  pappus.)  Our  species  Q  or  ®; 
fl.  summer  and  autumn.  The  akenes  adhering  to  the  dress  or  to  the  fleece 
of  animals  by  their  barbed  awns. 

§  1 .   Akenes  broad  andflcU,  with  brisdy  ciliate  margins. 

«  Coarse  and  very  homely  weeds,  commonly  without  any  rays. 

B.  f^nd6sa,  Common  Beggar-tigkb.  Coarse  weed  in  low  or  manured 
grounds,  2^-6^  high,  branched,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  3-5  broad  lanceolate 
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coanelj  toothed  leaflets,  outer  involucre  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  wedgc- 
obovato  akencs  ciliatc  with  upturned  bristles,  and  2-awncd. 

B.  conn&ta,  Swamp  B.  Low  grounds;  smooth,  l°-2°  high,  with  simple 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  or  the  lower  .S^livided  and  dccurrcnt  on  the 
petiole,  smaller  heads,  narrow  wedge-shaped  akenes  minutely  and  downwardly 
ciliato  and  bearing  about  3  awns. 

«  «  Tjoiw  smooth  herbs,  with  showy  golden  y^low  rays  1 '  long, 

B.  chrysanthemoldes.  Larger  Bur-Marigold.  Shallow  water  or 
wet  places,  6' -30'  high,  with  simple  lanceolate  sessile  serrate  leaves,  outer 
involucre  shorter  than  the  rays,  and  wedge-shaped  akenes  with  almost  prickly 
downwardly  barbed  margins  and  2-4  awns. 

§  2.   Akenes  linear  or  needle-shaped, 

B.  Bdckii.  Water  B.  Immersed  in  water,  N.  and  W.,  the  single  short- 
peduncled  heads  rising  above  the  surface,  and  with  showy  rays  ;  leaves  cut  into 
very  numerous  fine  hair-like  divisions ;  awns  of  the  stout  akenes  4-6,  barbed 
near  the  tip. 

B.  bipmn&ta.  Bit  soil,  from  Conn,  to  HI.  and  S.,  l^  -  3^  high,  branched, 
with  1  -  3-pinnately  parted  petioled  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  leaflets,  small  heads, 
short  pale-yellow  rays,  and  slender  akenes  witli  3-4  barbed  awns. 

64.  ACTIN6MEBIS.  (Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  rays  in  the  commonest  species.)     y. 

A.  squarrbsa,  common  in  low  rich  soil  from  W.  New  York  S.  &  W. ;  with 
branching  stems  4°  -  8°  high,  lancc-oblong  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,-  nu- 
merous rather  corymbed  heads,  spreading  involucre,  4-10  irregular  rays,  and 
broadlv  winged  akencs  :  fl.  Sept. 

A.  helifitntholdeSy  in  open  grounds  W.  &  S.,  resembles  a  Sunflower  as 
the  name  denotes,  l^^-S*'  high,  with  more  hairy  lance-ovate  sessile  leaves,  few 
and  larger  beads,  erect  involucre,  8-15  regular  rays,  and  slightly  winged 
akenes :  fl.  summer. 

66.  VERBESlNA,  CROWNBEARD.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Ours 
are  tall  (4**-7o  high)  branching  herbs  in  rich  soil,  with  compound  corymbs 
of  small  heads:  fl.  summer,     y, 

V.  Siegesb^kia,  from  S.  Penn.  to  Dl.  &  S.,  has  4-wingcd  stems,  smooth- 
ish,  larec  and  thin  ovate  and  opposite  leaves  pointed  at  both  ends,  yellow  flow- 
ers, and  wingless  akenes. 

V.  Virg^mica,  of  same  range,  has  stem,  less  winged,  smaller  lance-ovate  alter- 
nate leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  white  flowers,  and  narrowly  winged  akenes. 

66.  XIMINl^SIA.    (Named  for  J.  Ximines,  a  Spanish  apothecary.) 

X.  encelioides,  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  cult,  for  ornament,  2o  high, 
spreading,  rather  hoary,  at  least  the  lower  face  of  the  oblong  or  heart-shaped 
clasping  serrate  leaves ;  the  bright  yellow  heads  somewhat  corymbed,  showy, 
the  rays  deeply  3-toothed :  fl.  all  summer.    Q 

67.  HELIAJNTTHUS,  SUNFLOWER  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
The  following  are  the  commonest  of  the  numerous  species,  many  of  which  are 
difficult. 

I  1.  ®  Receptacle  Jliit  and  very  broad :  disk  brownish  :  leaves  alternate,  broad 
and  triple-ribbed,  petioled :  Jl.  summer.  Cult,  for  omatnent :  wild  only  far 
S.  W. :  Jl.  ail  sumtner. 

H.  tonuos,  the  Great  Common  Sunflower  of  the  gardens,  with  huge 
beads  ;  leaves  green,  roughish,  not  hoary. 
H.  argoph;^llU8,  of  Texas,  culL  for  its  hoary-white  foliage;  heads  smaller. 

$  2.    ^  Rei-eptacU  and  disk  convex :  heads  middle-sized  or  rather  small:  fiawet' 

ing  throughout  late  summer  and  autumn. 
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»  Disk  dark  pttrpU,  cantrastinff  with  the  ydlow  ngfs. 

'^  LeavaUmg  and  linear ^   l-nerved,    entire^  sessile:   heads  smaU  and  moif^ 
corifmhed:  involucre  o/ leaf  like  sf  treading  scales. 

H.  angnstifblius,  of  pine-barrens  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  slender  rough 
stems  2°  -  6°  high,  lower  leaves  opposite  and  rough. 

H.  orgy^Is,  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  cult,  has  stems  (6^  -  lO^'  high),  and 
crowded  very  narrow  alternate  leaves  smooth  :  11.  late. 

••-  t-  Leat^es  oval  or  lanceolate,  opposite. :  stenu  1*>  -3®  A17A,  hearing  solitary  or 
few  long-pedunded  rather  large  heads:  involucre  of  short  dose  semes. 

H.  heteroph^Uus,  of  low  pine-barrens  S. ;  rather  hairy,  with  lowest 
leaves  oval  or  oblong,  upper  ones  lance-Iincar  and  few ;  scales  of  involucre 
lanceolate. 

H.  rigidus,  of  dry  prairies  W.  &  S. ;  rough,  with  thick  firm  leaves  lance- 
oblong  or  the  lower  oval ;  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt 

»  «  Disk  yellow  as  well  as  the  rays,  or  hardly  dingy-hroumish. 

**~  Scales  of  the  involwre  shtnrt  andbroadia  lanceolate^  regularly  imbricated,  wnthttd 
leaf-like  tips:  leaces  nearly  all  opposite  and  nearly  entire, 

S.  OCCide]ltid.i8,  of  dry  barrens  from  Ohio  W.  &  S. :  somewhat  hairy, 
with  slender  simple  stems  1^  -  3^  high,  sending  off  runners  from  base,  naked 
above,  bearing  1-5  heads ;  lowest  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate ;  upper  ones 
narrow,  small  and  distant 

H.  mbllis,  of  same  situotions,  is  soft  whitc-woolly^  all  over,  2^  —  4°  high, 
leafy  to  the  top,  the  leaves  heart-ovate  and  partly  claspmg. 

■•-  ■•-  Scales  of  the  imvlucre  looser  and  leafy4ipped:  stems  leafy  to  the  top. 

■»-*>  Leaves  chiefly  altemale  and  not  triple-ribbed. 

H.  gigantdUS,  common  in  low  grounds  N. ;  rough  and  rather  hairy,  3^* 
10^  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  rays. 

•*•*'  •*•*'  Leaves  mainly  opposite,  except  in  the  last,  S-ribbed  at  base  or  triple-ribbed. 

H.  divaric^tus,  common  in  dry  sterile  soil,  has  smooth  stem  1^-3^  high, 
rou^h  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  a  point  and  3-nerved  at  the  ronnded 
sessile  base. 

H.  hirstltus,  only  W.,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  rough-hairj  stem 
10^29  high,  and  leaves  with  narrower  base  more  or  less  petioled. 

H.  StrumbBUSy  common  in  low  grounds,  has  mostly  smooth  stems  3^  -4^ 
high,  broadly  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  leaves  rough  above  and  whitish  or  white- 
downy  beneath,  their  maigins  beset  with  fine  appressed  teeth,  and  petioles  short 
and  margined. 

H.  decap^talus,  so  named  because  (like  the  preceding)  it  commonly  has 
10  rays;  common  along  streams,  has  branching  stems  3<'-6^  high,  thin  and 
bright-green  smoothish  ovate  leaves  coarsely  toothed  and  abruptly  contracted 
into  margined  petioles ;  scales  of  the  involucre  long  and  loose. 

H.  tuberbsus,  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (i.  e.  Gimsole  or  Sunflower  in 
Italian,  corrupted  in  England  into  Jerusalem) :  cult  for  the  tubers  and  run 
wild  in  fence-rows,  probablv  a  state  of  a  wild  8.  W.  species  ;  50-7°  high,  with 
triple-ribbed  ovate  petioled  leaves,  rough-hairy  as  well  as  the  stems,  all  the 
upper  ones  alternate,  the  running  rootstocks  ending  in  ovate  or  oblong  edible 
tubers. 

6d.  HEI1I6FSIS,  OX-ETE.    (Greek-made  name,  from  the  likeness  to 
Sunflower.) 

H.  IffiVis,  our  only  species,  common  in  rich  or  low  grounds,  resembles 
a  Sunflower  of  the  last  section,  but  has  pistillate  rays  and  4-sided  akenes  with- 
out pappus  :  l°-4°  high,  smooth;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  triple-ribbed, 
petioled,  serrate ;  head  of  golden-yellow  flowers  terminating  tht  braaches,  in 
summer,     y. 
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69.  BUDBl^OKIA,  CONE-FLOWER.  (Named  for /Zucftedk,  father  and 
son,  Swedish  botanists.)  The  following  are  the  commonest  species,  all 
natives  of  this  country :   fl.  summer. 

I  1.  Disk  broadly  conical^  darhajioredj  the  soft  din ff  not  pointed:  rouqh-hairtf 
plants  1^-2^  high  J  leafy  beloto^  the  naked  summit  of  the  stems  or  \nuRche$ 
bearing  singfe  showy  heads:  leaves  simple.     11 

B.  specibsa,  from  Penn.  W.  &  S.,  and  cult,  in  some  gardens ;  leaves  lan> 
ceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  3  -  &-nerv^,  petioled,  coarsely- 
toothed  or  cut 

B.  hirta,  common  in  open  ground  W.  &  S.,  introduced  into  meadows  E. 
with  clover-seed ;  stems  stout  and  mostly  simple ;  leaves  nearly  entire,  triple- 
libbed,  oblong-lanceolate  or  the  lowest  spatulate,  the  upper  sessile. 

§  2.  Dink  oonioaif  dark-purpUf  the  chaff  awn-pointed :  lower  leaves  often  pinnatdy 

parted  or  3-cleft.     (i) 

B.  triloba,  from  Penn.  to  111.  &  S. ;  hairy,  29-5^  high,  much  branched, 
with  upper  leaves  lance-ovate  and  toothed,  and  the  nnmeroos  small  heads  with 
onlyaboat  8  rays. 

§  3.   Disk  globular,  pale  dull  brownish  (recaptade  sweet-scented) ,  the  chaff  blunt 
and  downy  at  the  end ;  lower  leaves  ^parted.     % 

B.  BUbtomentbsa,  of  the  prairies  and  plains  W. ;  somewhat  downy,  with 
leafy  stems  3^  -  5^  high,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  upper  leaves  and  short- 
pedimcled  heads. 

§  4.   Disk  obhnrjy  or  in  fruit  cylindrical  and  V  long,  greenish  yellow,  the  chaff  very 
blunt  and  downy  at  the  end :  leaves  all  compound  or  cleft,     y. 

B.  lacinUkta,  Common  Cone-Flower,  in  low  thickets;  3° -7°  high, 
smobth,  branching  above ;  lowest  leaves  pinnate  with  5-7  cut  or  cleft  leaflets, 
upper  ones  d-5-parted,  or  the  uppermost  undivided;  heads  long-pedoncled, 
with  linear  drooping  rays  1 '  •  2'  long. 

60.  IJ^FACHYS.    (Supposed  to  be  formed  firom  Greek  words  for  thidc 
and  scale*)    Receptacle  anise-scented  when  crushed.    Fl.  summer. 

L.  pinn&ta,  in  dry  soil  from  W.  New  York  W.-  &  S. :  minutely  roughish 
and  slightly  hoary  ;  the  slender  leafy  stems  3°  -  5°  high,  bearing  leaves  of  3  -  7 
lanceolate  leaflets,  and  somewhat  oorymbed  heads  with  the  oval  or  oblong  disk 
much  shorter  than  the  oblong  drooping  yellow  rays ;  akenes  scarcely  2-toothed, 
flMtish,  the  inner  edge  hardly  wing-margined,     'j^        ^ 

If.  COlumniuriSy  of  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi;  cult,  for  ornament; 
lo_*|o  high,  with  single  or  few  long-pedunded  heads,  their  cylindrical  disk  often 
becoming  2'  long,  and  longer  than  tlie  5-8  broad  drooping  rays,  these  either 
yellow,  or  var.  pulch£rrima,  with  the  base  or  lower  half  brown-purple;  akenea 
1  -  2-toothed  at  top  and  winged  down  one  edge.     ^ 

61.  DBACOPI8.    (Name  refers  in  some  obscure  way  to  a  Dragon.)    0 

D.  amplezlcaiilis,  wild  far  S.  W.,  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament ;  smooth, 
lo_2o  high,  with  clasping' heart-shaped  pale  leaves,  and  long-peduncled  heads, 
like  those  of  the  preceding,  the  broad  rays  mostly  shorter  than  the  cylindrical 
disk,  and  either  yellow  or  the  lower  part  brown-purple. 

62.  ECHINACEA,  HEDGEHOG  CONE-FLOWER.  (Name  means  like 
a  hedgehog f  viz.  receptacle  with  prickly  pointed  chafl^. )     Fl.  summer.     71 

E.  purptirea,  in  prairies  and  open  grounds  from  W.  Penn.  W.  &  8. : 
stems  1^-2°  high  from  a  thick  and  black  pungent-tasted  root  (called  Black 
Snmpson  by  quack-doctors),  bearing  ovate  or  lanceolate  5-ncrved  and  veiny 
leaves,  the  lower  long-i)etioled,  and  terminated  by  a  large  head ;  rays  15  -  20, 
dull  rose-purpla 

E.  angnstifbliay  from  Wisconsin  S.,  is  a  more  slender  form,  with  narrow 
Unoeolate  d-nerved  entire  leaves,  and  12-15  brighter-colored  rays. 
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63.  ZINNIA.    (Named  for  a  German  professor,  Zmn.)    Commonly  ctil* 
tivated  for  ornament :  fl.  all  summer. 

Z.  ^leffans,  the  favorite  Garden  Zinnia,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate  heart- 
shaped  half-clasping  leaves,  and  very  large  heads  of  rose-colored,  purple,  violet, 
red,  or  white  flowers,  2  -  3'  in  diameter,  of  late  also  full-double  like  a  small 
Dahlia ;  chaff  of  receptacle  crested-toothed  at  tip ;  akenes  barely  2-toothed  at 
summit.     0 

Z.  multiflbra,  from  Mexico,  &c.,  now  not  common  in  gardens,  being  less 
showy,  has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  hollow  peduncle  much  enlarged  under  the 
head,  obovate  red-purple  rays,  blunt  entire  chaff,  and  1-awned  akenes.    (I) 

Z.  angUBtifblia,  cult/ as  Z.  AtRuX,  from  Mexico,  is  widelv  and  copiously 
branched,  rough-hairy,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  many  small  heads,  oval  orange* 
yellow  rays,  and  conspicuously  pointed  chaff.  ^ 

64.  TAO^TES,  FRENCH  or  AFRICAN  MARIGOLD,  but  from  Sondi 
America  and  Mexico.     (Mythological  name.)    Fl.  all  summer.     0 

»  Plant  anise-Kented,  mth  entire  leavtSf  small  corymhed  heads,  and  few  rojfs, 

T.  Iticida,  now  rather  uncommon  in  gardens,  has  glossy  lanceolate  serrate 
leaves,  and  orange  flowers. 

«  «  Plant  sironfj-scented :  leaves  pinnate  :  leaflds  cut-toothed:  head  large. 

T.  erdcta.  Large  African  M.,  with  lanceolate  leaflets,  inflated  dab- 
shaped  peduncles,  and  heads  of  orange  or  lemon-colored  flowers,  often  full  double. 

T.  p&tula,  French  M.,  with  hner  lancc-linear  leaflets,  cylindrical  pedun- 
cles, and  narrower  heads,  the  rays  orange  or  with  darker  stripes. 

T.  Sigpi&ta  is  a  more  delicate  low  much-branched  species,  with  finely  cut 
leaves,  slender  peduncles,  and  smaller  heads,  the  5  rays  purple-spotted  or  spotted 
and  striped  witn  darker  orange  at  base. 

65.  DYSdDIA,  FETID  MARIGOLD.     (Name,  in  Greek,  denotes  the 
ill-scent  of  the  plant.)    Fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

D.  ohrTsanthemoldes.    Roadsides  and  river-banks  W.  &  S.  W. :  a  tow 

weed,  nearly  smooth,  with  spreading  branches,  opposite  pinnately  parted  and 
finely  cut  leaves,  and  few  yellow  rays  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre.     0 

66.  CICH6RIUM,  SUCCORY,  CICHORY,  or  CmCORY.    (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant.)    Fl.  all  summer. 

C.  Intybus,  Common  C.  Nat  from  Fn.  by  roadsides,  &c.  mainly  E. : 
leaves  runcinatc,  rough-hairy  on  the  midrib,  or  the  upper  ones  on  flowering 
stems  small  and  bract-like,  entire ;  showy  blue  flowers  opening  only  in  the 
morning  and  in  cloudy  weather ;  deep  root  used  as  substitute  for  ooflee.     11 

C.  Endivia,  Endive,  cult,  from  East  Indies,  for  autumn  salad;  leaves 
8;nooth,  slightly  or  deeply  toothed,  or  much  cut  and  crisped,  flowering  stems 
short  and  leafy,    (a)  (i) 

67.  TBAGK)P6G0N,  salsify.     (Greek  name  for  goaesA>eard,  finm 
the  pappus.)    FL  early  summer. 

T.  porrifblius.  Common  S.  or  Otster-plant.  Cult,  from  En.  for  the 
edible  tap-root,  sometimes  running  wild :  smooth  and  pale,  2^-4^  high,  branch- 
ing, with  long  leaves  tapering  from  a  clasping  base  to  a  slender  apex,  very  larae 
heads  on  hollow  peduncle  mudi  thickened  upwards,  and  deep  violet^pui^e 
flowers.    (D 

68.  LEONTODON,  HAWKBIT.    (Greek  name  for  Ikm-tooth,  from  the 
rundnate  leaves  of  some  species.) 

L.  autumnMe,  Fall  Dandelion  or  Hawk  bit.  Nat.  from  Europe  in 
meadows  and  lawns  E. :  leaves  pinnatifid  or  laciniate;  scapes  slender,  8'-  IS^ 
high,  branching;  peduncles  thickish  and  scaly-braeted  next  the  anudl  head: 
fl.  summer  and  autumn.     21 
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69.  HIERACIUMy  HAWKWEED  (which  the  name  mcAns  in  Greek). 
Wild  plants  of  the  country,  in  dry  ground  :  fl.  summer  and  autumn.     ^ 

H.  Canadtose^  chiefly  N.,  has  simple  stems  1^-3^  high  and  leafy  up  to 
the  corymbed  sumnut ;  lanceolate  or  oblong  acute  leayes  with  a  few  coarse  teeth, 
and  rather  large  heads  with  loose  imbricat^  involucre. 

H.  panlculittum.  in  woods,  has  slender  and  branching  leafy  stems  2^  -  S^' 
high,  lanceolate  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  a  loose  panicle  of  very  small  12  -  20- 
flowered  heads  on  slender  peduncles,  the  involucre  verv  simple. 

H.  SC&brum,  in  more  open  grounds,  is  roughish-hairy,  with  rather  stout 
simple  stem  (2° -3^  high),  bearing  obovate  or  oval  nearly  entire  leaves,  and 
a  narrow  panicle  of  many  small  heads,  the  40  -  50-flowerea  involucre  and  stiff 
peduncles  thickly  beset  with  dark  glandular  bristles ;  akenes  not  tapering. 

H.  longipilum,  in  prairies  W.,  is  so  named  from  the  exceedingly  long 
(often  1')  straight  bristly  hairs  of  the  stem;  has  narrow  oblong  entire  leaves, 
panicle  and  20  -  30-flowered  involucre  between  the  last  and  the  next,  and  akenes 
spindle-shaped. 

H.  Qronbvii,  common  in  sterile  soil,  with  slender  stems  leafy  and  very 
hairy  below,  leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  panicle  narrow,  small  heaids,  slender 
peduncles  and  20 -30-flowered  involucre  sparingly  glandular-bristly,  and  spindle- 
shaped  akenes  with  very  tapering  summit. 

M.  venbsum,  Rattlesnake- Wsed  ;  common  in  dry  sandy  ground,  very 
smooth  or  with  a  few  hairs ;  with  leaves  chiefly  at  the  root,  obovate  or  oblonc^, 
thin,  purple-tinged  beneath  and  purple-veiny  above ;  scape  slender,  1^-2^  high, 
forking  into  2-7  slender  peduncles  bearing  small  about  20-flowered  heads ; 
akenes  linear,  not  tapering. 

70.  NABALUS,  RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  (Name  from  Greek  word 
for  a  harpf  alluding  probably  to  the  lyrate  leaves  of  some  species.)  Roots 
tuberous  or  spindle-shaped,  bitter.    Fl.  late  summer  and  autumn,     y. 

*  Peduncles  and  5  -  \2-Jlowei-ed  heads  smooth :  leaves  very  variable. 

N.  altissimas,  Tall  R.  or  White-Lett dcb.  Rich  woods  N.,  3^  -  6<> 
high,  with  long  and  narrow  leafy  panicle,  petioled  leaves  inclined  to  be  ovate- 
triangular  ;  heads  5  -  6-flowered ;  pappus  dirty  white. 

1*.  ^bUSy  Common  White-Lettuce,  in  open  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  W., 
is  glaucous,  with  more  corymbed  panicles  of  8-  12-flowered  heads,  usually  more 
cut  or  divided  leaves,  and  cinnamon-colored  pappus. 

N.  Frtoeri,  Lion's-foot,  or  Gall-of-ths-Earth,  is  commonest  in  dry 
Boil  E.  and  S.,  1*^-4°  high,  with  narrow-oorymbed  panicles  of  8-  12-flowered 
heads,  and  pappus  dull  straw-color. 

«  »  PeduTtcJes  and  12  -  AO-flowered  heads  hairy.     Chiefly  West,  on  plains,  ^. 

N.  racembsus  has  smooth  wand-like  stem  2^-5^  high,  lanceoblong 
slightly  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping,  and  a  narrow  spiked 
panicle  of  about  12-flowered  heads. 

N.  Aroer  is  similar,  but  rough-pubescent,  the  12  -  14-flowerod  heads  mostly 
erect  ana  larger. 

N.  crepedinius,  onlv  W.,  is  smoother,  with  stout  stem  5<>-8**  high, 
wide  corymbed  panicles  of  20-40-flowered  heads,  brown  pappus,  and  broad 
leaves  6'  -  12'  long  on  winged  petioles. 

7L  PYBBHOPAPPUS,  FALSE  DANDELION.  (Name  means  m 
Greek  flame^olared  pappus ;  this  and  the  leafy  stem^  obviously  distinguish 
this  genus  from  the  next.)     0  ® 

P.  Carolini&nus,  in  sandy  fields  from  Maryland  S. :  l<>-2o  high,  with 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  often  pinnatifld  or  cut,  the  upper  partly  clasping  : 
fl.  spnng  and  summer. 

72.  TABAXACIJM,  DANDELION.  (Greek  name  unerring  to  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  root)    ®  % 

T.  Dens-lebniB,  Common  D.,  in  all  fields,  &c.,  from  spring  to  autumn. 
Inner  involucre  closes  after  blossoming  till  the  akenes  mature  and  the  beak 
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lengthens  and  elevates  the  pappu? ;  then  the  involacre  is  reflexed,  the  pappu 
spreads,  and  with  the  fruit  is  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

73.  LACTUCA,  LETTUCE.    ( Ancient  Latin  name,  from  the  milky  jaioe.) 

Ii.  sativa,  Gardbn  Lbttuce.  Caltivated  from  Europe,  the  brood  and 
tender  root^leaves  used  for  salad ;  stem-leaves  heart-shaped  and  clasping ; 
flowers  yellow.    0  (D 

L.  Canadensis,  Wild  Lettuce.  Open  grounds,  s^-^  high,  with 
lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  often  pinnatifid,  sometimes  entire;  flowers  pale 
yellow,  sometimes  purple  or  reddish.    0 

74.  MXTLGlliDIUM,  FALSE  or  BLUE  LETTUCE.  (Name  fnm 
Latin  midgeo,  to  milk.)    Fl.  summer,  in  thicket-borders,  &c 

M.  aoomin&tum,  from  New  York  to  111.  &  S. ;  3^-6^  high,  with  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  barely  serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  blue  flowers,  and  bright 
white  pappus,     (s) 

M.  JPloridtoum,  from  Fenn.  W.  &  S. ;  like  the  first,  but  with  all  die 
leaves  or  the  lower  ones  lyrate  or  rnncinate,  uppermost  partly  clasping.    ® 

M.  leucophteum,  m  low  grounds :  resembles  Wild  Lettuce,  and  with 
equally  variable  lanceolate  or  oblong  often  irregularly  pinnatifid  leaves,  very 
compound  panicle  of  pale  blue  or  bluish-white  flowers,*^and  tawny  pappus.    ® 

76.  86NCHUS,   SOW-THISTLE.     (Ancient  Greek  name.)     Coarse 

weeds,  with  soft-spiny-toothed  runcinate-pmnatifid  leaves:  nat.  from  Ea.: 
fl.  summer. 

8.  oler&ceus,  Cohhoic  S.  ;  in  manured  soil  and  damp  waste  places ;  1°  - 
5^  high,  acute  auricles  to  the  clasping  base  of  the  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  akenes  wrinkled  transversely.     0 

8.  4sper,  like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  less  divided  and  more  spiny-toothed, 
the  auricles  of  their  clasping  base  rounded,  and  akenes  smooth  with  3  nerves  oo 
each  side.    (J) 

8.  arv^nsis,  Field  S.  Less  common  E. ;  1^  -  3^  high  from  creeping 
root-stocks,  with  larger  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  brisUy  peduncles 
and  involucre.     ^ 

62..  LOBELIACE^,  LOBELIA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  acrid  juice,  alternate  simple  leaver,  and  scat- 
tered racemed  or  panicled  flowers  ;  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
many-seeded  ovary  and  pod ;  the  corolla  irregularly  5-Iobed  and 
mostly  split  down  as  it  were  on  the  upper  bide ;  the  5  stamens 
united  into  a  tube  commonly  by  their  filaments  and  always  by  their 
aethers;   style  only  one. 

Downlnapa  dlegans,  under  the  older  name  of  CLiNTdiriA  ^lboahs,  and 
D.  polchella,  formerly  Clint6nia  pulghella,  are  delicate  little  annu- 
als from  California,  sparingly  cultivated.  They  resemble  small  Lobelias,  with 
very  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  known  by  the  very  long  and  slender  1  •celled 
pod,  and  short  tube  of  corolla  not  much  split  down.  The  first  has  the  2  narrow 
lob^  approaching  each  other  opposite  the  S-lobod  lip  which  has  a  whitish  ccntru. 
The  second  has  a  larger  corolla,  with  centre  of  the  3-lobod  lip  yellow  and  white, 
and  the  2  other  lob^  widely  diverging.  —  The  other  conunon  plants  of  the 
order  belong  to 

L  LOBELIA  (named  after  the  herbalist  DeVObdox  Label),  Tube  of  the 
calyx  and  2-celled  pod  short  Corolla  split  down  on  one  side,  the  5  lobe* 
more  or  less  irregular  or  unequal.    Two  or  all  5  anthers  bearded  at  top. 
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•  Exotic,  cultivated  Jor  ornament 

Ik  Srinos,  from  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  the  common  low  and  spreading  little 
Lobelia  of  conservatories  and  summer  gardens,  with  abandant  small  flowers 
aznre-blue,  usnally  white  in  the  throat,  and  narrow  toothed  upper  leaves  :  (T)  or 
continued  by  cuttings. 

L.  lazinbra,  from  Mexico,  cultivated  in  conservatories  under  the  name  of 
SiFBOoiJfPTLUS  BfcoLOR ;  tall,  with  curved  and  lai^  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
hane;ing  on  long  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  oblong  or  lanceolate 
toothed  leaves,     y, 

«  «  Wi/d  Bpeciet  of  the  country  ^  one  or  two  of  them  sonutttaes  cultivated  Jor  orna- 
ment ;  fl.  summer  :  growing  in  wet  or  low  grounds,  except  tun  of  them. 

•t-  Corolla  deep  red  :  stems  tall  and  simple. 

la.  cardinWSy  CardinaltFlower,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  and  erect 
raceme  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  very  rarely  rose-colored  or  even 
white.    ®  % 

<4-  t-  Flowers  blue  or  with  some  white  in  the  throat, 

L.  infUtta,  Indian  Toracco.  Somewhat  hairy,  9'- 18'  high,  much 
branched,  with  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  spike-like  leafy  raremes  of  small 
flowers,  the  pale  blue  corolla  only  2"  long,  and  pod  inflated.  0  Common  ia 
fields :  a  noted  quack  medicine. 

L.  SvphiliUca,  Grbat  Blub  L.  Slightly  hairy,  1°>S°  high,  leafy,  with 
ovate-oblong  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  dense  leafy  raceme,  hairy  calyx,  and 
corolla  almost  1'  long.     ^ 

L.  puMrula,  chiefly  8.  &  W. ;  minutely  soft-downy,  with  blunter  and 
finer-toothed  leaves,  and  rather  1-sided  spike  of  smaller  deeper-blue  flowers.    21 

L.  spiciita,  in  sandy  or  gravelly  damp  or  dry  soil ;  smoothish,  with  long 
and  wand-like  stems  1^-3^  high,  obovate  lowest  leaves,  narrow  and  smaU 
upper  ones,  and  close  naked  raceme  of  very  small  flowers,     (i)  21 

L.  K61mii,  of  wet  banks  N. ;  smooth,  with  branching  stems  5'- 12'  high, 
obovate  root-leaves,  few  and  lanceolate  or  linear  stem-leaves,  a  loose  raceme 
of  slender-pedlcelled  and  small  but  handsome  bright-blue  flowers,  and  obovate 
pods.    (D  Jl 

63.   CAMPANULACEiE,  CAMPANULA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  fcattered  flower^, 
with  regular  5-lobed  (blue  or  white)  corolla  and  5  stamens  borne 
OD  the  summit  of  the  calyx-tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  2-5- 
celled  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod ;  style  1  ;  stigmas  as  many  as 
the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  separate  in  all  our  plants  of  the 
order,  which  by  ^his  and  by  the  regular  corolla  (valvate  in  the  bud) 
are  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 

1.  SPECULARIA.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped.    Stigmas  8.    Pod  linear  or  nar- 

row oblong,  opening  by  a  lateral  vidve  or  short  cleft  into  each  cell.    Other- 
wise as  in  tne  next. 

2.  CAMPANULA.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  of  various  shapes.    Stigmas  and  cells 

of  the  short  pod  8-6,  each  cell  of  the  latter  opening  by  a  lateral  valve  or 
short  cleft. 
8.  PL  ATYCODON.    Corolla  very  broadly  open  from  a  narrow  base,  balloon-shaped 
in  the  bud.    Pod  top-shaped,  6-celled,  opening  at  the  top  into  8-6-valves. 

I.  8PECULABIA,  VENUS'S  LOOKING-GLASS.     (Old  Latin  name 
of  European  species  is  Speculum  Veneris.)    Fl.  all  summer.     0 

8.  Sp^uluniy  Gabdkn  v.,  cult,  from  Eu.  for  ornament,  is  a  low  herb, 
with  oblong  leaves,  pretty  blue  flowers  terminating  the  spreading  branches,  and 
linear  triangular  pod. 

S&F— 20 
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S.  perfoli4ta.  a  wild  weedy  plant  in  sterile  or  sandy  gronnd,  with  simple 
stems  3'-2(y  high,  famished  throughout  with  round-heart-shaped  clasping 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  their  axils,  only  the  later  ones  expanding  a  smaU 
blue  corolla ;  pod  oblong. 

2.  CAMPANUIiA,  BELLFLOWER  or  HAREBELL.    (Diminutive  of 
Italian  or  late  Latin  name  for  belL)    Fl.  summer.    (Iiessons,  p.  102,  fig.  207.) 

«  WUd  species  of  the  country,  ail  with  3  stigmas  cad  S-celledpod. 

C.  Americana,  Tall  Wild  B.  Rich  moist  ground  especially  W.,  with 
stem  3^  -  6^  high,  thin  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  serrate  leaves,  and  long  loose 
spike  of  flowers,  the  almost  wheel-shaped  light-blue  corolla  1'  broad,  and  long 
curved  style,    (i)  (i) 

C.  aparinoldes.  Small  Marsh  B.  Grassy  wet  places,  with  delicate 
weak  stem  8'  -  20'  high,  and  rough  backward  on  the  angles,  bearing  small  lance- 
linear  leaves  and  a  few  small  Sowers  on  divei^ing  pedunclei>,  the  bell-shaped 
corolla  3" -4"  long.     ^ 

C.  rotundifdiia.  Common  ELarbbsll.  On  precipioes  and  rocky  banks 
N.,  with  tufted  spreading  slender  stems  5' -12'  high,  round  or  heart^haped 
root-leaves,  dying  early,  but  narrow  mostly  linear  stem-leaves  (the  specific  name 
therefore  unfortunate),  and  a  few  slender-peduncled  flowers,  the  blue  bell-shiped 
corolla  6"  -  8"  long,     y, 

•  »  European  species  of  the  gardens :  flowers  mosdy  blue,  with  rohite  varieties, 

••-  Stigmas  and  cells  of  the  pod  3  :  no  appendages  to  calyx,     y, 

C  Carp&thica.  Smooth,  tufted,  fi'-lO'  high,  with  roundish  or  ovate 
petioled  small  leaves,  slender  1 -flowered  peduncles,  and  open  boll-shaped  corolla 
about  1'  long. 

C.  rapunculoides.  Weedy,  spreading  inveterately  by  the  root,  rather 
hairy,  the  erect  leafy  stems  1^-2^  high,  with  lowest  leaves  heart-shaped  and 
petioled,  upper  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  nodding  flowers  in  the  axil  of  bracts 
forminfi"  a  Ic^v  raceme,  and  tubular-bell-shaped  corolla  1'  long. 

C.  Trachelium.  Roughish-haiiy,  29  -  3°  high,  with  more  coarsely  toothed 
and  broader  leaves  than  the  last,  and  rather  larger  bell-shaped  corolla. 

C.  persiCfiSfblia.  Smooth,  with  upright  stems  I<^-2^<^  high,  and  bearing 
small  lance-linear  leaves,  root-leaves  broader,  all  beset  with  minute  close  teeth ; 
the  flowers  nearlv  sessile  and  erect,  rather  few  in  a  sort  of  raceme,  the  open  bell- 
shaped  corolla  l|'  -  2'  long,  sometimes  double. 

1-  1-  Stigmas  and  cells  of  the  pod  5  :  calyx  with  reflexed  leafy  appendages,  (i)  (D 

O.  MMium,  Cantbrbubt  Bblls.  Erect,  branching,  hairy,  with  ooane 
toothed  leaves,  and  oblong-bell-shaped  flowers  2'  -3'  long,  often  double. 

3.  PIiATYCdDON.     (A  Greek-made  name,  means  ftnmd6e/{/2oii«r.)    ^ 

P.  grandiflbrum.  Cult,  from  Siberia ;  very  smooth,  pale  or  glaucous, 
rather  low  and  spreading,  with  lance-ovate  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  terminal 
peduncle  bearing  a  showy  flower,  the  broadly  expanded  5-lobed  corolla  folly 
2'  broad,  blue  or  white,  sometimes  double,  in  summer. 

64.  ERICACE^,  HEATH  FAMILY. 

Very  large  family,  chiefly  of  shrubs,  difficult  to  define  as  a  whole ; 
the  leaves  are  simple  and  mostly  alternate ;  the  flowers  almost  all 
regular,  and  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  there  are 
petals  or  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  their  anthers  2-celled,  each  cell  more 
commonly  opening  by  a  pore  or  hole  at  the  end  ;  ovary  mostly 
with  as  many  cells  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla ;  style  only  one, 
and  seeds  small. 

Epacris  is  a  gena^  and  the  type  of  a  family  or  sab-order  of 
Heath-like  shrubs,  of  Australia,  some  of  them  cult  in  conservatories 
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Epacrises  and  the  like  differ  from  Heaths  in  their  stamens  (often 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla)  having  one-celled  anthers.  The 
Heath  Family  comprises  the  following  subordinate  families :  — 

I.  WHORTLEBERRY  FAMILY,  known  bv  having  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  on  which  the  monopetalous 
corolla  and  the  stamens  are  therefore  mounted.  All  are  shrubs, 
with  scaly  buds.     Fruit  a  berry  or  berry-like. 

1.  GAYLUSSACIA.    Stamens  10:  anthers  with  the  cells  opening  by  a  chink  at 

the  blunt  or  tapering  top.  Ovary  lO-celled  with  one  ovule  in  eacn  cell,  form- 
ing a  berry-like  fruit  containing  10  apparent  peeds,  or  properlv  little  stones. 
Flowen  in  lateral  racemes;  branchlets  and  leaves  beset  with  resinous  or 
clammy  dots  or  atoms. 

2.  VACCINIUM.    Stamens  10  or  8:  anthers  tapering  up  into  a  tube  with  a  hole 

at  the  top.     Ovary  with  several  or  many  ovules  m  each  cell,  forming  a  pulpy 
many-seeded  (rarely  rather  few-seeded)  berry. 
8.  CHIOGENES.    Stamens  8:  anthers' with  short  cells  minutely  2-pointed,  and 
opening  by  a  large  chink  down  to  the  middle.    Ovary  4-celle(!,  in  fruit  a  white 
many-seeded  iMrry. 

n.  HEATH  FAMILY  proper  ;  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
calyx  frae  from  the  ovary. 

§  1.  Heaths:  the  coroUa  pernsthg  dry  and  tcnriow  long  after  the  flowers  iy)tn. 
enclosing  the  pod;  the  evergreen  leavts  ntedfr-thaped  or  minute.  Lobes  oj 
calyx  and  coroUa  4 :  stamens  8.    No  scaly  lenf-buas. 

4.  ERICA.  Corolla. of  various  shapes,  4-toothed  or  4-cleft,  longer  than  the  ealyz. 

Pod  loculicidal.     Leaves  needle-shaped  or  linear  with  margins  revolute. 
6.  CALLUNA.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  4-parted,  much  shorter  and  less  conspicuous 

than  the  4  colored  and  scarious-persistent  sepals ;  below  these  2  or  8  pairs  of 

bracts,  the  inner  ones  scale-like.    Pod  septicidal.    Leaves  very  short  and 

smaU,  opposite,  crowded,  and  imbricated. 

^  2.   CoroUa  dedduous  {not  remaining  dry  aft^er  flowering). 

•  Monopetalous  (or  in  No.  16  with  two  of  thepetals  nearly  separate). 

«-  FruU  berry-like,  containing  5-10  seeds  or  very  small  stoties:  calyx  dry  undemeaih. 

6.  ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.    Corolla  urn-shaped,  5-toothed.  enclosing  the  10  sta- 

mens; their  anthers  opening  at  the  top,  and  2-awnea  on  the  back.  Leaves 
alternate. 

•*-  ••>  Fruit  a  dry  and  many-seeded  pod, 

**  But  enclosed  in  the  calyx  which  becomes  thick  and  flfshy,  so  that  the  frtUt  imitates 

a  berry,  but  has  a  dry  pod  inside, 

7.  6AULTHERIA.    Corolla  oblong  or  short-cylindrical,  6-toothed.    Anthers  10, 

4-awned  or  4-pointed  at  top,  opening  only  there.  Leaves  alternate,  broad, 
often  spicy-aromatic,  evergreen. 

**  -*■*■  Cnhfx  dry  and  separate  from  the  pod. 
tu  QfroBa  sabfer^nped^  b-hbed ;  anthers  opening  lengthwise,  not  appendaged. 

8.  EPIGJIA.    Sepals  6,  thin  and  scale-like,  ovate-lanceolate,  style  slender.    Leaves 

evergreen,  reticulated,  roundish. 

1ft.  CoroUa  cylindrical,  urn-shaped^  orate,  or  globular,  very  rarely  bell-shaped,  the 
oriflce  b-ioothed ;  anthers  optnirtg  tmolly  or  mainly  at  the  top.  All  btumged  to 
Andromeda  of  LinnoBus,  now  divided  as  foUoics. 

9.  CASSANDRA.    Calyx  of  5  ovate  and  acute  rigid  sepals  overlapping  in  the 

bud.  and  a  pair  of  similar  bractlets  at  its  base.  Corolla  almost  cvhndrical. 
Anthers  witn  tubular  tips  to  the  cells,  and  no  awns  on  the  back.  Pod  flattish 
from  above,  when  ripe  splitting  into  an  outer  layer  of  6  valves  and  an 
inner  cartilaginous  one  of  10  valves.  Shrub,  with  leaves  rather  scurfy. 
10.  LEUCOTHOE.  Calyx  of  6  almost  separate  sepals  a  little  overlapping  in  the 
bud.  Corolla  ovatVoblong  or  almost  cylindrical.  Anthers  without  tubular 
tips.    Pod  flattish  from  above,  5-valved,  loculicidaL    Shrubs. 
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11.  ANDROMEDA.    Calyx  valrate  in  the  early  bud ;  no  bractlete.   Corolla  Tariotis. 

Pod  globular  or  short-ovate,  5-valved,  loculicidal.    Shrubs. 

12.  OXYDENDRUM.    Calyx  valvate  in  the  bud;  no  bractlets.     Corolla  ovate. 

Anthers  awnless.    Pod  conical  or  pyramidal,  6-yalved,  loculicidal.    Tree. 

c«  Corolla  (usually  large)  open-bell-shaped^  aaucer-diapedj/unnelrfonn,  fc.^  b-lobed 
or  cleft :  antiiers  sfiort,  without  awns  or  other  appendaget,  opening  onhg  by 
kokt  at  the  top :  Jilaments  hng  and  aUnder,  a$  is  also  the  tlyU:  pod  ieptictdai  / 
ieavei  entire. 

=  No  scaly  buds :  bracts  green^firm,  and  persistaU. 

18.  KALMIA.  Corolla  broadly  open,  slightly  6-lobed,  and  with  10  pouches  in 
which  the  10  anthers  are  lodged  until  extricated  by  insects,  when  the  bent 
elastic  Alaments  fly  up  and  discharge  the  pollen.  Pod  globular.  Leaves 
evergreen.    Flowers  in  umbels  or  corymb-like  clusters. 

SB  Bs  Flowerg  in  umbel-like  dusters  ff^yn  large  scaly  terminal  buds^  their  thm  scalt- 
like  bracts  or  budscaUs  falung  as  tlie  bbusums  are  deveU^fed,  Culfpc  oJUss 
minute  or  obsolete, 

14.  RHODODENDRON.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  or  various.    Stamens 

10,  often  curved  to  the  lower  side.  Leaves  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous. 
Pod  mostly  oblong. 

15.  AZALEA.    Stamens  6,  or  rarely  mora,  and  leaves  deciduous:  otherwise  nearlj 

as  in  Rhododendron.  And  the  characters  run  together,  so  that  Azaleas  would 
hardly  be  kept  distinct,  except  that  they  are  so  tamiliar  in  cultivation. 

16.  RHODORA.  Like  Azalea,  but  the  corolla  strongly  irregular,  tiie  upper  part 

d-lobed,  the  lower  of  2  almost  or  quite  separate  petals  ,*  and  stamens  10. 

•  •  Polypetalous  or  nearly  so:  the  (uAtte)  corolla  of  6  equal petalsy 
•►►  Widely  spreading^  oval  or  obovate :  leaves  evergreen :  flowers  in  a  terminal  umbeL 

17.  LEIOPHYLLUM.    Stamens  10:  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Pod  2-8-celled. 

Leaves  small,  smooth  both  sides,  glossy,  mostly  opposite. 

18.  LEDUM.     Stamens  5-10:  anthers  opening  by  holes  at  top.    Pod  5-celled. 

Leaves  alternate,  tbinuish,  rusty-woolly  underneath.  Flowers  from  scaly 
terminal  buds,  as  in  Azalea. 

•t>  -*-  Petals  less  spreading :  leaves  deciduous :  flowers  in  hoary  racemes. 

19.  CLETHRA.    Seoals  and  obovate-oblong  petals  5.    Stamens  10:  anthers  arrow- 

shaped  and  renexed  in  the  bud,  the  hole  at  the  top  of  each  cell  then  at  the 
bottom.  Style  S-cleft  at  the  apex.  Pod  8-valved,  S-celled,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx.    Leaves  alternate,  serrate,  feather-veined,  deciduous. 

III.  PYROLA  FAMILY ;  evergreen  herbs  or  nearly  po,  with 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  corolla  of  separate  petal;^,  anthers  turned 
outwards  in  the  bud,  soon  inverted,  when  the  holes  by  which  they 
open  are  at  top.     Seeds  innumerable,  with  a  loose  cellular  coat. 

20.  PYROLA.    Flowers  in  a  raceme  on  a  scape  which  bears  rounded  leaves  at 

base.  Petals  roundish,  more  or  less  concave.  Stamens  10,  w^ith  awl-shaped 
filaments.    Style  long.     Valves  of  pod  cobwebby  on  the  edges. 

21.  MONESES.    Flower  solitary,  with  orbicular  widely  spreading  (sometimes  only 

4)  petals,  conspicuously  2-horned  anthers,  large  6-rayed  stigma  on  a  s^^ight 
style,  and  pod  as  in  the  next  genus :  otherwise  like  Pyrola. 

22.  CHiM APHILA.    Flowers  several  in  a  corymb  or  umbel,  with  orbicular  widely- 

spreading  petals,  2-homed  anthers  on  'filaments  enlarged  and  hairy  in  tae 
middle.  Very  short  top-shaped  style  covered  by  a  broad  orbicular  stigma, 
and  valves  of  pod  smooth  on  the  edges.  Stems  leafy  below:  leaves  narrow, 
smooth  and  glossy. 

IV.  INDIAN  PIPE  FAMILY  ;  herbs  destitute  of  green  foli- 
age, parasitic  on  roots  of  other  plants ;  commonly  represented  by 
one  common  genus,  viz. 

28.  MONOTROP  A.  Calyx  or  2  or  more  deciduous  bract^ike  scales.  Corolla  of 
4  or  5  erect  spatulate  or  wedge-shaped  petals,  resembling  the  scales  of  the 
stem.  Stamens  8  or  10:  anthers  kidney-shaped,  opening  across  the  top, 
style  stout:  stigma  depressed.  Pod  4-6-cellea,  seeds  immmerable,  minute, 
resembling  fine  sawdust. 
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1.  aAYLIJ8Si.CIA,  HUCKLEBERRY  or  AMERICAN  WHORTLE- 
BERRY. (Named  for  the  French  chemist  Ga^'Lutsac)  Flowers  white 
tineed  with  reddish,  in  late  spring :  the  edible  fruit  ripe  late  in  summer,  that 
of  we  first  species  largely  gather^  for  the  market 

Q.  resinbsa,  Common  or  Black  H.  Low  or  rocky  gronnd,  common  ex- 
cept S.  W.,  1^-S^  high,  clammy-resinons  when  yonng,  with  rieid  branches, 
oval  leaves,  short  one-sided  racemes  in  clusters,  rather  cylindrical  corolla,  and 
black  fruit  without  a  bloom. 

Q.  frondosa,  Blub-Tanole  or  Dakolbbekrt.  Low  grounds  from  New 
England  S.,  with  diverging  slender  branches,  pale  leaves  white  beneath,  slen- 
der racemes  and  pedicels,  short  corolla,  and  sweet  blue-black  fruit  with  a  bloom. 

G.  dumbsa.  Dwarf  H.  Sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  rather  hairy  or  bristly, 
with  thickish  rather  shining  oblong  leaves,  long  racemes,  kaf-like  oval  bracts 
to  the  pedicels,  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  insipid  black  fruit 

2.  VACClNIUM,  CRANBERRY,  BLUEBERRY,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin 
name,  of  obscure  meaning.)    Berry  edible.     (Lessons,  p.  104,  fig.  216.) 

§  1.  Bluebbrries,  beyond  New  England  commonly  called  Huckleberries  ; 
with  leaves  deciduous  at  least  tn  the  Northern  States  ;  flowers  in  spring  in 
clusters  from  scaly  bads  separate  from  and  rather  euriier  than  the  leaves  ; 
corolia  oblong  or  short  cifUndricaly  b-toothedj  endosing  the\0  anthers ^  berries 
ripe  in  summer ^  suxetf  blue  or  Uack  with  a  Uoom^  each  of  the  b  man^'Seeded 
cells  divided  into  two. 

V.  Fennsylv&nicoin,  Dwarf  Early  Blubberrt.  Dry  or  barely 
moist  grounds  N.  and  E. :  6'- 15'  high,  with  green  angular  branches,  mostly 
lance-oolong  leaves  bristly-serrulate  and  smooth  and  shining  both  sides,  the 
sweet  berries  earliest  to  ripen. 

V.  Canadtose,  Canada  B.  Low  grounds  only  N.,  is  taller,  lo-2°  high, 
the  broader  entire  leaves  and  branchlets  downv. 

V.  vacillans,  Low  Pale  B.  Dry  woodlands,  less  northern ;  1°  -  3°  high, 
with  yellowish  branches,  smooth  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  obovate  or  oval 
and  entire,  and  berries  ripening  later  than  the  first. 

V.  ton^lluniy  Southern  B.  Low  grounds  from  Virginia  S. ;  1°  -  3°  high, 
with  greenish  branches  rather  pubescent,  obovate-oblong  or  oblanceolate  leaves 
scarcely  serrulate  and  often  puocscent,  i'  -V  long. 

V.  Corymbbsum,  Common  Swamp  B.  N.  &  S.  in  wet  or  low  grounds  : 
30  _  loo  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  either  smooth  or  downy,  pale  or  green, 
and  sweetish  berries  ripening  in  late  summer ;  in  one  downy-leaved  variety  pure 
black  without  a  bloom. 

§  2.  Evergreen  Blueberries  of  the  Souths  in  low  pine  barrens,  procumbent 
or  only  1^-2°  high,  with  5'toothed  corolla  and  10  stamens. 

V.  myTfliniteS,  with  stems  6'  -  20'  high,  lanceolate  or  lance-obovate  leaves 
^'  -  1'  long  and  mostly  pale  beneath,  and  black  or  blue  berries. 

V.  crassifblium.  with  procumbent  slender  stems,  thick  and  shining  oval 
or  oblong  leaves  ^'  or  less  in  length,  their  margins  revolute,  globular-bell-shaped 
corolla,  and  black  berries.  . 

S  8.  Farkleberrt  and  Dberberrt  ;  erect  shrubs  with  single  axillary  or 
racemed  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  in  early  summer,  open-bell-shaped 
corolla^  10  stamens,  anthers  with  very  slender  ttibes  and  2  awns  on  the  back, 
and  insipid  berries  ripening  late,  each  of  their  5  cdls  divided  into  two,  and 
maturing  few  seeds. 

V.  arbbr^um,  Farkleberrt.  Open  woods  from  Virg.  and  S.  111.  S. : 
go.  150  high,  evergreen  far  S.,  with  oval  glossy  leaves,  anthers  included  in  the 
5-toothed  white  corolla,  and  black  mealy  iSirries. 

V.  stamineumi  Decrberry  or  Squaw-Huckleberrt.  Dry  woods, 
N.  &  S. :  2®  -  3°  hign,  rather  downy,  with  dull  and  pale  ovate  or  oval  leaves, 
anthers  much  longer  than  the  greenish  or  whitish  5H;left  oorolla,  and  large 
greenish  berries. 
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§  4.  Cranbbrrt  ;  crteping  or  trailing  eery  ilender  hardUf  woody  plmii,  wUk 
9maU  evergreen  leaves  tohitish  beneath^  single  fiowen  tn  ewnmety  borne  m 
slender  ered  pedicels,  pale  rose  coroUa  deefig  parted  into  4  narrow  reflexei 
divisions,  8  anthers  with  very  long  tvbes  but  no  awns  on  the  back,  and  add 
red  berry  ^-celled,  ripe  tn  atitumn. 

V.  Ozyo6ooufl.  Small  C.  Cold  peat-bogs  N.  &  E. :  a  delicate  little  plant, 
flowering  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  the  OYate  acate  leayes  (only  i'  long)  with 
strongly  revolate  margins,  berry  only  half  as  laige  as  in  the  next,  often  speckled 
with  white,  seldom  gathered  for  market. 

V.  maoroc&rpoziy  Labqb  or  Ambrican  C.  Bogs  from  Virginia  N. ; 
with  stems  l^'  to  3^  long,  growing  on  so  that  the  flowers  become  lateral,  ob- 
long obtuse  leaves  sometimes  ^'  long,  and  with  less  revolnte  margins,  and 
berries  ^'  or  more  long ;  largely  cultivated  for  the  market  E. 

8.  CHK^GENXiS.    ( Greek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  snow-white  berries.) 

C.  hiBpidula,  Creeping  Snowberry.  Cool  peat^bogs  and  low  mossy 
woods  N. ;  with  nearly  herbaceous  slender  creeping  stems,  very  small  ovate 
pointed  evergreen  leaves,  their  lower  surface  and  the  oranchlets  beset  with  rusty 
Dristles,  minute  axillary  flowers  in  late  spring,  and  white  berries  ripe  in  sunmier : 
these  and  the  foliage  have  the  flavor  of  Aromatic  Wintei^green. 

4.  ERtCA.  HEATH.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  All  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  The  Heaths  of  the  conservatories,  blooming  in  winter,  belong  to 
various  species  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  European  species  one  mars 
the  winter  well  at  the  North,  and  is  planted,  viz. 

E.  Cornea  (in  the  form  called  E.  hbbbXcea),  of  the  Alps ;  a  low  under- 
shrub,  with  linear  blunt  leaves  whorled  in  fours,  and  rosy  or  bnght  flesh-colored 
flowers,  with  narrow  corolla  rather  longer  than  calyx,  in  early  spring. 

6.  CALLlJNAy  HEATHER,  LING.  (Name  ftom  Greek,  to  sweep,  brooms 
being  made  from  its  twigs  in  Europe.) 

C.  vulg^is,  Common  H.  of  North  Europe,  seldom  planted,  very  sparingly 
found  wimin  E.  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  &c. :  fl.  summer. 

6.  ABCTOSTiLPHYLOSy    BEARBERRT  (the  name  in  Greek). 

A.  IJva-IJrsi,  Common  B.  ;  trailing  over  rocks  and  bare  hills  N.,  forming 
mats,  with  thick  smooth  and  entire  obovate  or  spatulate  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small  scaly-bracted  nearly  white  flowers  in  a  i^hort  raoeme,  in  early  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  the  red  austere  berries.  Leaves  used  in  medicine,  astringent  and 
somewhat  mucilaginous. 

7.  GAULTHi^BIA*  AROMATIC  WINTERGREEN,  &c.  (Named 
for  Dr,  Gatdthier  or  GauUier  of  Quebec,  over  ISO  years  ago.) 

G.  proctimbenSy  Creeping  W.,  Boxberrt,  Checkebberrt,  &c  ; 
common  in  evergreen  and  fbw  woods,  spreading  by  long  and  slender  mostly 
subterranean  runners,  sending  up  stems  3'  -  5'  high,  bearing  at  summit  a  few 
obovate  or  oval  leaves  and  in  summer  one  or  two  nodding  white  flowers  in  the 
axils,  the  edible  red  ''  berries  "  lasting  over  winter :  these  and  the  foliage  famil- 
iar for  their  spicy  flavor,  yielding  the  oil  of  wtntergreen 

G.  Sh&llon,  in  the  shade  of  evergreen  woods  of  Oregon,  &c.,  and  sparingly 
planted,  a  shrub  spreading  over  the  ground,  with  glossy  ovate  slightly  heart- 
shaped  leaves  about  3'  long,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 

8.  EFIGJESA.    (Name  in  Greek  means  on  the  ground,  from  the  growth.) 

£.  r^penSy  Trailing  Arbutus,  Ground  Laurel,  or,  in  New  England, 
Mayflower.    Sandy  or  some  rocky  woods,  chiefly  E.,  under  pines,  &c. ;  pro^ 
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trate,  with  rusty-bristly  shoots,  somewhat  heait^haped  leaves  slender-petioled, 
and  small  dustera  of  rose-€olored  or  almost  white  spicy-firagrant  flowers  in  early 
spring. 

9.  CASSAKDRA,  LEATHER-LEAF.     (A  mythological  name.) 

C.  calyouUita.  Wet  bogs  N.  and  mostly  E. ;  low  mnch  branched  shmb, 
with  small  and  nearly  evergreen  dull  oblong  leaves  sprinkled  with  some  fine 
scurf  or  scaly  atoms,  and  small  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves 
forming  one-sided  leaify  racemes,  in  early  spring. 

10.  LEXTCbTHOfi.  (Mvthological  name.)  Flowers  white,  in  naked 
scaly-bracted  racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  formed  in  summer  and  open  the 
next  year. 

§  I.  Everareens  an  moist  bcuiks  of  streams^  with  very  tmooth  and  ghtsy  JMy 
ana  tharpUf  aemUe  ieatvet ;  the  rather  catkin-like  dtnae  racemes  sessile  m 
their  axils  ;  ftractlets  at  the  bam  of  the  short  pedtcels ;  flowers  in  spring, 
exhaling  the  scent  of  Chestnut-bhssoms. 

It.  Catesbtei,  abounds  from  Viiginia  S.  along  and  near  the  mountains, 
with  long  recurving  branches,  ovate-lanceolate  and  very  taper-pointed  leaves  on 
conspicuous  petioles,  and  narrowish  sepals. 

Ii.  axillaris,  belongs  to  the  low  country  S.,  flowers  very  early,  has  broader 
less  pointed  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  broad-ovate  sepals. 

§  2.  Deciduou84eaoed,  with  one-sided  looser  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches j 
flowering  in  late  spring  or  summer  after  the  mentbranaceous  leaces  are 
developed  ;  braetleu  dose  to  the  oo/yo:,  acute. 

If.  raoembsa.  Low  grounds  £.  &  S. ;  erect»  4^ -89  high,  with  oblons 
acute  serrulate  leaves  a  little  downy  beneath,  long  and  upright  racemes,  ana 
4-awned  anthers. 

11.  ANDROMEDA.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  larely  tinged 
with  rose,  mostly  in  spring. 

§  1 .  flowers  in  naked  one-sided  racemes  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  farmtd 
in  summer  and  opening  early  the  next  spring :  leaves  evergreen. 

A.  floribilknda.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S.  and  planted  for  ornament ; 
30  _  100  high,  very  leafy,  the  lance<»blong  acute  leaves  serrulate  with  very  fine 
briskly  teeth,  abundance  of  handsome  flowers,  the  ovate-umshaped  corolla 
strongly  5-angled  ;  anthers  2-awned  low  on  the  back. 

§  2.   Flowers  in  umM4ihe  dusters:  leaves  evergreen :  stamens  2-^nimed. 

A.  polif61ia.  Cold  wet  bogs  N. ;  6'  -  1 8'  high,  smooth  and  glaucous ; 
with  lanceolate  entire  rcvolutc  leaves  white  beneath,  flowers  in  a  simple  termi- 
nal umbel,  the  corolla  almost  p^lobular. 

A.  nitida.  Low  pine-barrens  from  North  Carolina  S. ;  2^-6^  high,  very 
smooth,  with  3-anglea  branchlets,  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire  glossy  leaves, 
abundant  honev-scented  flowers  in  numerous  axillary  clusters,  and  ovate- 
cylindrical  corolla.  ^ 

§  3.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  dusters  on  wood  of  the  previous  year^  in  late  spring  or 
tariff  summer :  leaves  mostly  deciduous,  but  often  thickish  or  coriaceous  :  pods 
b-auglnl  by  a  prominent  rib  or  ridge  at  the  lines  of  opening, 

«  Flowers  j^'  or  more  long,  nodding,  smooth^  clustered  mainly  on  leafless  shoots : 
stamens  2-awned,     Smooth  ornamental  shrubs^  29 -4^' high. 

A.  Specibsa.  Low  barrens  S.,  barely  hardy  N.  in  cultivation;  with  oval 
or  oblong  blunt  and  serrate  leaves,  often  mealy-whitened ;  corolla  open  bell- 
shaped. 

A.  Maritoa,  Staooer-busr  (the  foliage  said  to  poison  lambs  and  calves). 
Low  grounds  E.  &  S. ;  with  glossy  oval  or  oblong  entire  veiny  leaves,  and 
leaf-like  lanceolate  sepals  half  the  length  of  the  almost  cylindrical  corolla. 
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*  *  Flowers  very  tmaJl,  with  gUbdoar  and  tatrfy-pfAeacent  coroBa,    Riuhf  /w* 

beacetu  or  scurfy  shrubs,  4^  -  10^  high. 

A.  ferruginea.  Low  sandj  glands  8.  with  thick  and  rigid  mostly  erer- 
green  rusty  obovate  leaves,  the  mai^ns  revolate. 

A.  ligustrlna.  Low  gronnds  E.  &  S. ;  with  thin  and  green  obovati^oblong 
leaves,  and  panicled  clusters  of  small  flowers. 

12.  OXYDENDBUM,  SORREL-TREE,  SOUR- WOOD.  (Both  the 
Greek-made  and  English  names  refer  to  the  sour-tasted  leaves.)    One  species. 

O.  arbbreum.  Rich  woods,  Penn.  to  Ohio  and  S. ;  tree  15^-40^  high, 
smooth,  with  oblong-lanceolate  pointed  sermUte  leaves  (resembling  those  of  the 
Peach),  on  slender  petioles,  and  white  flowers  in  long  one-sided  racemes  clus- 
tered in  a  loose  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  the  season,  in  early 
summer. 

18.  KALMIA,  AMERICAN  or  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  (Named  for 
Peter  Kalm,  pupil  of  Linnieufl,  who  travelled  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  scarcely  found  W. :  foliage 
thought  to  poison  cattle.    iTl.  spring  and  early  summer. 

K.  latifblia,  Larok  Mount ain-L.,  also  Calioo-busr,  Spooh-wood,  &c., 
in  Middle  States.  Common  N.  in  damp  grounds  and  along  the  mountains  8., 
where  it  forms  very  dense  thickets,  4^-10^  or  even  80^  high,  with  mostly 
alternate  lance>ovate  leaves  bright  green  both  sides ;  the  large  and  showy 
clusters  of  rose-color  or  white  or  crimson-spotted  flowers  terminu  and  clammy, 
in  early  summer. 

K.  angostifblia,  Narrow-lkavei>  or  Srbbp  L.,  Lamkill.  Low  or 
dry  grounds;  2° -3®  high,  with  narrow-oblong  short-pctioled  leaves  opposite  or 
in  threes  and  pale  beneath,  and  corymbs  of  similler  crimson-purple  flowers  lat- 
eral (in  late  spring),  their  pedicels  recurved  in  fruit. 

K.  glatioa,  Palb  L.  Cold  bogs  N. ;  1^-S<'  high,  with  S-odeed  branches, 
opposite  sessile  oblong  or  linear  leaves  white  beneath  and  with  rev(^nte  maigins, 
the  corymbs  of  lilao-purple  flowers  terminal,  in  spring. 

14.  BHODODENDRON,  ROSE-BAY.  (The  name  in  Greek  means 
Rose-tree)  Very  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Calyx  in  our  species 
small  or  minute. 

*  Leaves  tht'ck  and  evergreen,  smooth :  branches  stiff"  and  ereci :  Jlowera  ta  earlif 

summer  from  very  large  terminal  buds:  ooroUa  hroadty  bell-shaped. 

H.  m&ximum,  Orbat  R.  or  Wild  Laurbl.  Mountain-sides,  abundant 
through  the  AU^hanies,  and  N.  sparingly  to  Maine  and  Canada;  6<>-20<> 
high,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  (4'  - 10'  long)  narrowish  below,  clammy  pedi- 
cels, and  pale  rose  or  nearly  white  corolla  (!' broad)  greenish  in  the  throat,  on 
the  upper  side  more  or  less  spotted  with  yellow  or  reddish :  fl.  midsummer. 

XL  Catawbitose,  Catawba  R.  High  Alleghanies  from  Virginia  S.,  and 
planted ;  3°  -  6°  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  rounded  at  both  ends  and 
pale  beneath  (3' -5'  long),  usually  nistv  pedicels,  and  large  purple  corolla: 
fl.  early  summer.  This,  hybridized  with  other  less  hardy  species,  especially 
with  the  next,  and  with  thunder  B.  arboreom  of  the  Himalayas  (cult  in 
conservatories)  gives  rise  tftnost  of  the  various  Rhododendrons  of  ornamental 
grounds. 

B.  Fdntioaniy  from  Pontus,  &c.,  hardy  when  planted  N.  only  as  a  low 
shrub,  has  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and  a  very  open  bell- 
shaped  purple  corolla,  in  late  spring. 

*  *  Leaves  evergreen,  but  thirmish  ;  branches  slender  and  spreading  or  drooping: 

Jlowers  in  early  summer,  * 

R.  pilIlCt&tlUDy  Dotted  R.  Along  the  mountains  E.  from  N.  Carolina 
S.,  and  sparingly  planted ;  4^  -  6°  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves 
acute  at  both  ends,  2'  -  4'  long,  and  sprinkled,  like  the  branchlets  and  outside 
•f  the  rather  small  short  funnel-shaped  rose-colored  corolla,  with  rusty  dots  or 
atoms. 
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*  *  *  LeomtM  tardily  dectdutmB,  ikickith :  flowen  borne  en  thg  naked  shoots  in 

earliest  spring :  coroUa  almoet  whed'shaped,  bright  rose^purple. 

R.  Datirioom,  calt  from  Siberia ;  a  low  shrub,  with  small  oblong  leaves 
(1'  -2'  long)  sprinkled  with  minute  dots,  becoming  rusty  beneath. 

16«  AZALEA.    (Name  in  Greek  means  arid;  not  applicable  to  these  orna- 
mental shrubs,  which  grow  in  low,  wet,  or  shady  grounds.) 

§  1.  Chinese  Azaleas,  with  thickish  almoet  or  quite  evergreen  leaves,  rather 
leafy  caljfXf  short-ttibed  coroUa  approaching  to  bell-shaped,  and  oJUn  10 
stamens,  — there/ore  in  strictness  rather  Rhododendrons : 

A.  Indica^  cult,  from  China  and  Japan,  &c.,  is  however  the  Azalea  of 
florists,  flowenng  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  conservatories,  with  red, 
purple,  pink,  white  or  variegated  showy  flowers,  green  rather  shining  leaves, 
and  shoots  beset  with  appressed  awl-shaped  rusty  bristles. 

§  2.  True  Azaleas  or  False  Honeysuckles,  with  dedduous  leaves,  slen- 
der eyiindrioal  tube  to  the  corolla,  the  chiefly  5  stamens  and  the  style  long 
and  protrvded :  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

*  Flowers  developed  later  than  the  leaves,  in  summer,  very  fragrant, 

A.  viscdsa,  Clammy  A.  Swamps  E.  &  S. ;  4°-10<'  high,  with  bristlr 
branchlets,  oblong-obovate  mostly  smooth  leaves  commonly  pale  or  whitisn 
beneath,  often  glossy  above,  and  white  or  rosy>tinged  very  clammy  flowers. 

*  *  Flowers  developed  with  or  rather  before  the  thin  and  veiny  mostly  pubescent 

leaves,  in  late  spring,  slightly  fragrant. 

A.  nudifldra,  Purple  A.  or  Pinxter-flower.  Swamps,  chiefly  E.  &  S. ; 
3^  -  6^  high,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves ;  branchlets  and  narrow  tube  of  the 
rose  or  pink-red  corolla  rather  glandular-pubescent,  and  calyx  very  small. 

A.  oalendul^ea.  Flame-colored  A.  In  and  near  the  Alleghanies, 
especially  S.,  and  cult,  m  hybrid  forms ;  has  yellow  or  flamo-colored  corolla  and 
larger  calyx-lobes  than  the  preceding. 

A.  P6ntlca,  planted  from  the  Old  World,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus ;  has 
larger  (2'  or  more  broad)  golden  or  orauge-yellow  flowers,  terminating  naked 
branches,  the  tube  clammy-downy. 

16.  BHODOBA.    (Name  made  from  the  Greek  word  for  Boss,  firom  the 
color  of  the  flowers  and  general  likeness  to  Rhododendron.) 

B.  Canad^nsiB.  Cold  wet  grounds,  "from.  Perm.  N.  &  E. :  low  shrub,  with 
handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  pale  rather 
hairy  leaves. 

17.  LBIOPHlhjLXJM,    SAND -MYRTLE.     (Name  from  the  Greek, 

meaning  smooth  hnf  ^ 

Ij.  baxif61ium.  In  sand,  from  New  Jcrsev  S. ;  evergreen  shrub  a  few 
inches  high,  much  branched,  with  oval  or  oblong  Myrtle-like  leaves  (from  i'  to 
near  ^  long),  and  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  in  late  spring. 

18.  L^DUM,  LABRADOR  TEA.     (An  old  Greek  name.)     FL  early 
snmmer. 

Ii.  Iatif61iam,  Common  or  Beoad-lbated  L.  Low  and  damp  or  wet 
grounds  from  Penn.  N. ;  20-5°  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  usually  5  stamens, 
and  oblong  pods. 

19.  CL^THRA,   WHITE   ALDER.     (Old  Greek  name  of  Alder,  from 
some  resemblance  in  the  foliage.)    Fl.  in  summer. 

C.  alnif61ia,  the  only  common  species,  in  low  grounds,  3°  - 10°  high,  with 
wedge-obovate  sharply  serrate  straight-veined  leaves,  and  upright  panicled 
noemes  of  frag^nt  imall  flowers. 
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20.  PYBOLA.  WINTERGREEN,  SHIN-LEAF.  (Old  name,  dhnlnii. 
tive  of  PifTiu,  the  Pear-tree,  the  application  not  obyioas.)  flowers  mostly 
greenish-white,  in  summer.) 

*  Flowers  nodding,  the  petals  parthf  expanding,  the  hanging  style  more  or  lets 

curved,  tipped  with  a  narrow  sttgma,  and  stamens  aixnaing. 

P.  rotlllldif61i&.  Damp  or  sandy  wood^ ;  has  thick  and  shining  roond 
leaves  on  short  petioles,  many-flowered  raceme,  and  blnnt  anthers :  a  variety  in 
bogs  has  rose-purple  flowers. 

P.  elliptica.  Rich  woods  N. ;  has  thinnish  and  dull  upright  leaves  on 
rather  long  and  margined  petioles ;  the  greenish-white  flowers  nearly  as  in  the 
preceding. 

P.  cluOr&Iltlia.  Open  woods  N. ;  smaller,  the  scape  only  5'  -  6'  high,  with 
a  few  greenish-white  flowers,  thick  but  dull  roundish  leaves  only  1'  long,  and 
anthers  short-homed. 

*  *  Flowers  all  turned  to  one  side,  rather  spreading  than  nodding,  the  pettds  con- 

nioing,  stamens  and  st^le  straight,  stigma  large  and  5-raged, 

P.  sectinda.  Rich  woods  N.  &  £. :  slender,  3'  -  6'  high,  with  thin  ovate 
leaves  and  dense  spike^like  raceme. 

21.  MONiSSE8»  ONE-FrX)WERED  WINTERGREEN.  (Name,  from 
Uie  Greek,  refers  to  the  solitary  flower.)    Flowering  in  early  summer. 

M.  unifl6ra.  Cold  woods  N.  E. :  with  roundish  and  serrate  veiny  leaves 
about  i'  long,  scape  2'  -  4'  liigh,  and  rather  large  white  or  roseKX>lored  flower. 

22.  CHIMAPHILA,  PIPSISSEWA  or  PRINCES -PINE.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  lover  of  winter,  i  e.  Wintergreen  )  Plants  of  dnr  woods, 
branched  at  base,  3'-  10'  high,  with  fragrant  wax-like  mostly  flesh-colored 
flowers,  in  early  summer. 

C.  umbell&ta,  Com mox  P.  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  sharply  8errate»  not 
spotted  ;  flowers  4-7,  with  violet-colored  anthsrs. 

C.  maoul^ta,  Spotted  P.  Lower,  3' -6'  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
remotely  toothed  leaves  blotched  with  white,  and  i  -  5  flowers. 

23.  M0N6TB0PA,  INDIAN  PIPE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers  to 
the  flower  or  summit  of  the  stem  turned  over  to  one  side  or  hanging :  in 
fruit  it  straightens.)    Fi.  summer. 

IC.  uniflbra,  Commoit  Indiaic  Pipb  or  Corpbe-plaitt  ;  in  rich  woods « 
smooth,  waxy-white  all  over,  3'  -  6'  high,  with  one  rather  large  nodding  flower 
of  5  petals  and  10  stamens. 

M.  Hyp6pity8,  Pink-sap  or  False  Beech-drops  ;  in  Oak  and  Pine 
woods;  rather  downy,  tawny  or  reddish,  fragrant,  4' -12'  high,  with  several 
smallish  flowers  in  a  scaly  raceme,  having  4  petals  and  8  stamens,  or  the  upper- 
most 5  petals  and  10  stamens. 

65.  AQUIFOLIACEiE,  HOLLY  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  small  mostlj  po- 
lygamous or  dioecious  axillary,  flowers,  having  divisions  of  the  free 
calyx,  petals  (these  almost  or  quite  distinct),  stamens  (alternate 
with  petals),  and  cells  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  number  (4-6  or 
even  9,  and  fruit  berry-like,  containing  4-6  single-seeded  little 
stones.  Solitary  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each  celL  Sessile 
stigmas  4-G,  or  united  into  one.     Flowers  white. 

Nemopanthes  Canadi^nsis,  sometimes  called  Mountain  Hol- 
ly, shrub  with  slender  petals  and  large  dull  red  berries,  in  cold 
woods  or  bogs  N.,  is  the  only  representative  be^dei  the  species  of 
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1«  tl«EX.  HOLLY.     (Ancient  Latin  name,  which  howerer  belonged  rather 
to  an  Oak  than  to  Holly.)    Fl.  early  summer :  iruit  autumn. 

§  I.   Truk  Hollt,  icith  thick  and  rigid  evergrem  leaveSf  red  berries,  and  parts 
of  the  jftowers  in  fours,  rarefy  some  in  Jives  or  sixes. 

I.  Aqaif61iumy  European  Holly,  is  occasionally  planted,  not  quite 
hurdy  N. ;  tree  with  more  glossy  and  spiny  leaTes,  and  brighter  red  berries  than 

I.  op&oa^  American  H.  ^Low  ^unds  from  £.  New  England  S. ;  tree 
20°  -  40°  high,  smooth,  with  gray  bark,  oval  leaves  wavy-margined  and  spiny- 
toothed. 

'  I.  Dahibon^  Dahoon  H.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  of  low  pine-barrens  from 
Eastern  Virginia  S.,  a  little  downy,  with  obovate  or  oblong-linear  short-petioied 
leaves  sparingly  toothed  above  the  middle ;  or,  var.  myrtif6lia,  with  narrower 
leaves  barely  I'  long  and  mostly  entire. 

I.  Cassine,  Yaupon  H.  Shmb  on  the  sandy  coast  S.,  with  oblong  or 
lance-ovate  crenate  leaves  only  1'  long,  and  flowers  in  sessile  clusters.  Leaves 
used  for  Yaupon  tea. 

§  2.  Prinos,  &C.,  shrubs  with  deciduous  mostly  thin  leaves,  and  red  berries. 
«  Parts  of  the  flower  4,  5,  rarely  6  :  nutlets  striate  on  the  back. 

I.  decidua.  Wet  grounds  S.  &  W. ;  with  wedgooblong  or  lance-obovate 
obtusely  serrate  leaves  downy  on  the  midrib  beneath,  when  old  glossy  above, 
and  with  acute  calyx-lobes. 

I.  ambiffua.  Wet  grounds  S. ;  with  the  thin  oval  or  oblong  pointed 
leaves  smooth  or  smoothish  and  sharply  serrate,  and  obtuse  ciliate  calyx-lobes. 

I.  m611i8.  Shady  grounds  along  the  Alleghanies  from  Fenn.  S. ;  like  the 
last,  but  soft-downy,  and  fertile  peduncles  very  sliort. 

•  «  Parts  of  the  blossom  6  {or  sometimes  5-9)  in  the  fi-rtile,  4-6  in  the  sterile 
flowers :  nutlets  of  the  berry  smooth  and  eoen. 

I.  yerticill&ta,  Common  Winterrerry  or  Black  Alder.  Common 
m  low  grounds  ;  with  obovate  or  wedge-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  (IV-  2'  long) 
acute  or  pointed  at  both  ends,  the  lower  surface  often  downy,  ver^  snort-pedun- 
cled  flowers  mostly  clustered,  and  very  bright  scarlet-red  berries  npening  late  in 
autumn.  There  is  nothing  whorled  in  the  leaves  or  flowers,  so  that  the  name 
is  rather  misleading. 

I.  ISBVig&ta,  Smooth  W.  "Wet  grounds  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
to  Virginia  ;  has  smoother  and  narrower  minutely  serrate  leaves  glossy  above, 
long-peduncled  sterile  flowers,  and  larger  less  bright  berries  ripening  earlier. 

§  3.  Inkberry  ;  shrubs  with  thickish  evergreen  leaves  glossy  above,  often  blackish- 
dotted  beneath,  parts  of  the  flower  6,  or  rarely  7-9,  anii  with  black 
astringent  berries,  their  nutlets  smooth  and  even. 

I.  gl&bra,  Common  Inkberry.  Along  sandy  coast  from  Mass.  S.,  2®  -  4^ 
high;  with  wedge-oblong  few-toothed  near  the  apex,  flowers  several  on  the 
sterile,  solitarv  on  the  fertile  peduncles. 

I.  OOritoea.  Wet  soil  from  Carolina  S. ;  4® -  8°  high,  with  larger  obovate- 
oblong  or  oval  leaves  entire  or  with  scattered  sharp  teeth. 

66.   EBENACE^,  EBONY  FAMILY. 

Trees,  with  hard  wood,  no  milky  juice,  alternate  entire  leaves, 
from  2  to  4  times  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla, 
several-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  oviile  hanging;  in  each  cell,  and 
berry  with  large  hard-coated  seeds.     Represented  only  by 

1.  DIOSPTfBOS,  PERSIMMON,  DATE -PLUM.  (Ancient  Greek 
name.)  Flowers  poly^mous  or  dioecious,  the  fertile  ones  single  in  axils  of 
leaves,  the  sterile  smaller  and  often  clustered.  Calyx  and  corolla  each  4-6- 
]<^ed.    Stamens  about  16  in  the  sterile,  8  imperfect  ones  in  the  fertile  flowers, 
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inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla :  anthers  turned  invards.  Berry  edible 
when  yery  ripe,  jplum-like,  globular,  surrounded  at  base  by  the  persistent 
thiekish  calyx.     Fl.  early  summer.  j 

D.  Virginitoay  Common  P.     Southern  New  Ens^land  to  Illinois  and  8. :  ! 

tree  20° -60°  high,  with  very  hard  blackish  wood,  nearly  smooth  thiekish  ovate  . ! 

leaves,  very  short  peduncles,' 4-parted  calyx,  pale  yellow  4-cleft  corolla,  4  styles  | 

2-lobed  at  tip,  8-celIed  ovary,  and  plum-like  fruit  green  and  very  acerb,  but  yel- 
low, sweet,  and  eatable  after  frost.  j 

67.    SAFOTACE^,  SAPPODILLA  FAMILY. 

Mainly  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard  wooci,  and  in  other 
respects  also  resembling  the  last  family,  but  mostly  with  milky 
juice,  perfect  flowers,  anthers  turned  outwards,  erect  ovules,  and 
bony-coated  seeds.     Represented  S.  by  a  few  species  of 

1.  BUMEItlA.  (Ancient  name  of  a  kind  of  Ash,  transferred  to  this  genus.) 
Flowers  small,  white  or  whitish,  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
5-parted.  Corolla  .5-cleft,  and  with  a  pair  of  internal  appendages  between  the 
looes,  5  good  stamens  before  them,  and  as  many  petal-like  sterile  ones  or 
scales  alternating.  Ovary  5-celled,  hairy  ;  stvle  1 ,  pointed.  Fruit  cherry- 
like,  containing  a  single  large  stony-coated  seed.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branches  often  spiny,  and  deciduous  but  thiekish  leaves  entire.  FL  summer: 
fruit  purple  or  blackish.     Natives  of  river-banks,  &c. 

B.  lycioides,  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  S.,  is  smooth,  with  obovate- 
oblong  or  lance-wedge-shaped  leaves  2'  -  4'  long,  and  greenish  flowers. 

B.  t^naz,  still  more  southern,  has  smaller  leaves  brown-silky  underneath, 
and  a  shorter  white  corolla. 

B.  lanugindsa,  in  dry  soil  from  S.  Illinois  S. ;  has  leaves  rusty-haiiy  or 
woolly  beneath,  and  white  corolla. 


68.  STYRACACE^,  STORAX  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  perfect  flowers  with 
4-8  petals  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing  twice  as 
many  or  indefinitely  numerous  partly  monadelphous  or  polyadel- 
phous stamens,  only  one  style,  and  a  I  -5-celled  1  -5-seeded  fruit. 
Ovules  as  many  as  2  in  each  cell.  Calyx  in  ours  coherent  more  or 
less  with  the  2  -  4-celled  ovary. 

1  STY  RAX.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  white,  showy,  on  drooping  pe- 
duncles. Calyx  scarcely  5-toothed,  its  base  coherent  merely  with  the  base  of 
the  8-celled  many-ovuled  ovary.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  mostiv  6-partccI, 
rather  downy  outside.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
with  flat  fllaments  monadelphous  at  base,  and  linear  anthers.  Fruit  dry, 
l-celled,  with  usually  only  one  globular  hard-coated  seed  at  its  base. 

2.  HALCSIA.  Flowers  in  fascicles  on  hanging  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the 
deciduous  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  white,  showy.  Calyx  4-toothod,  the 
tube  wholly  coherent  with  the  2  -  4-ceUed  ovary.  Petals  4,' or  united  into  a 
bcll-shapecl  corolla.  Stamens  8-16:  filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base: 
anthers  linear-oblong.  Ovules  4  in  each  cell.  Fruit  large  and  dry,  2-4- 
winged,  within  bony  or  woody  and  1-4-celled,  a  single  seed  filling  each 
slender  cell. 

8.  SYMPLOCOS  Flowers  vellow,  in  the  axils  of  the  thiekish  leaves,  not  droop- 
ing. Calyx  6-cleft,  colierent  with  the  lower  part  of  the  8-celled  ovary. 
Petals  6,  broad,  nearly  separate.  Stamens  very  many  in  B  clusters,  one 
attached  to  the  base  of  each  petal :  fllaments  very  slender :  anthers  very 
short    Fruit  l-celled,  I'seeded,  small  and  dry. 
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L  BTlTBAXy  STORAX.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Leares,  &c.  with 
Bome  scurf  or  starry  do^vn.  Shrubs,  in  low  pine  woods  or  barrens,  from  Vir- 
ginia S. :  fl.  late  spring. 

8.  grandif61ia,  has  obovate  leaves  (2' -6'  long)  white  downy  beneath,  and 
flowers  mostly  numerous  in  racemes. 

8.  pulveruldnta,  has  oval  or  obovate  leaves  less  than  2'  long,  their 
lower  face  scurfv-downy,  and  fragrant  flowers  few  together  or  single. 

8.  Americana,  has  oblong  almost  glabrous  leaves  acute  at  both  ends,  and 
flowers  2-4  together  or  single. 

2.  HAIiteSIA,  SNOWDROP-  or  SILVER-BEIX-TREE.  (Named  for 
Stephen  Hales,  early  writer  of  essayVin  vegetable  physiology.)  Tall  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  flowering  in  spring  just  as  the  leaves  appear. 

H.  tetr&ptera,  Four-winoed  H.  Alone  streams  from  Yii^nia  and  the 
Ohio  River  S.,  planted  for  ornament  and  hardy  N. :  tall,  smoothish,  with  oblong 
finely  serrate  leaves,  4-lobed  corolla,  12-16  strongly  monadelphons  stamens, 
and  4-winged  fruit. 

H.  dlptera,  Two-wixoed  H.,  confined  to  low  country  S. ;  has  coarsely 
serrate  more  downy  oval  leaves,  4  nearly  distinct  petals  (1'  long),  8-12  nearly 
distinct  stamens,  and  2-winged  fruit 

3.  SYMFLOCOS.     (A  Greek  name,  means  growing  together.)    FI.  spring. 

8.  tmotdria,  Sweet-Leaf,  Horse-Suoar.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  in  rich 
STound  S.,  with  coriaceous  oblong  nearly  entire  almost  evergreen  leaves,  pale 
beneath,  and  small  odorous  flowers  in  close  sessile  bracted  clusters.  leaves 
sweet-tasted,  greedily  eaten  by  cattle. 

69.   PLANTAGINACEJE,  PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Consists  almost  entirely  of  the  very  familiar  weedy  genus 

L  PLANTAGO,  plantain,  RIBGRASS.  (The  old  Latin  name.) 
Flowers  in  a  spike,  on  a  naked  scape,  small,  whitish.  Sepals  4  (or  rarely  3 
from  two  of  tnem  growing  together),  imbricated,  persistent.  Corolla  short 
salver-fbrm,  thin  and  membranaceous,  usually  becoming:  scarious  and  drv,  or 
withering  on  the  pod ;  lobes  4.  Stamens  4  (or  rarely  2)  borne  on  the  tube  of 
the  corona :  filaments  usually  lengthening  suddenly  at  flowering  time  and 
hanging  (as  in  Grasses),  bearing  the  2-celled  anthers.  Style  and  long  hairy 
stigma  single  and  thread-like.  Ovary  2-celled.  Pod  2-celled,  a  pyxia,  the  top 
falling  off  as  a  lid,  and  the  partition  then  falling  out  along  with  the  2  or  more 
seeds.  Leaves  parallel-riboed,  all  from  the  ground.  The  following  are  the 
common  species :  fl.  summer. 

§  I.   Flowers  aU  alike  and  perfedy  in  each  the  style  protruded  a  day  or  two  before 
the  anthers  open  or  are  hung  out :  lobes  ofcoroUa  remaining  wide  open. 

F.  m^or,  Common  Plantain,  in  yards,  &c.  Usuallv  smooth  or  smooth- 
ish, with  ovate  or  oval  5  -  7-ribbcd  leaves,  a  slender  spike,  and  7  -  l6-seeded 
pod.     ^ 

P.  lanceoUlta,  Ribgrass,  Ripplborabs,  or  £noli8h  Plantain.  Nat. 
from  £u.  in  flelds :  rather  hairy,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  3  -  5-ribbed 
leaves,  a  grooved-angled  scape,  thick  and  close  spike,  two  of  the  sepals  mostly 
united  into  one,  and  2-seeded  pod.     ^ 

P.  maritima,  Seasidk  P.  Salt-niarshes  N.  £. ;  smooth,  with  linear  thick 
and  fleshy  sometimes  almost  terete  leaves,  showing  no  ribs,  slender  spike,  and 
2  -  4-sceded  pod.     ®  3/ 

§  2.  Flowers  almost  diceciouSj  or  of  2  sortSy  one  with  4  long  stamens  and  open 
coroHoy  the  other  with  minute  short  stamenSy  and  corolla  closing  permanently 
over  the  pod. 

P.  Virginioa.  Sandy  grounds  mostly  S. :  small,  pubescent,  with  obovate 
or  lanoe-spatulate  3  -  5-ribb(xi  leaves,  a  small  spike,  and  2-6eeded  pod. 
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70.  PLUMBAGINACEiB,  LEADWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  flowers  with  parts  five  throughout,  viz.  5-lobed 
platted  calyx,  5  stainend  opposite  as  many  petals  or  lobes  of  the 
corolla  and  almost  separate  fix)m  them,  5  styles  or  5  stigmas,  and 
the  free  ovary  1 -celled,  containing  a  single  ovule  hanging  on  a 
t^lender  stalk  which  rises  from  its  base ;  the  fruit  a  small  utricle. 

§  1.  Low  hardv  hei'bi.  with  leaves  all  from  the  root^  andjhwert  <m  tcapes^  haxing 
afutmet-shapta  tcnrious  cilyx^  nearly  or  qiute  teparate  petala  tapering  ai  bate, 
and  5  atmoei  or  quite  teparate  styles. 

1.  ARMERIA.    Tufted  plants  with  evergreen  very  narrow  and  entire  leaves, 

simple  scapes  bearing  a  head  ot  rose-colored  flowers,  and  styles  plumose- 
hairv  towards  the  base. 

2.  STATICE.     Broadish-leaved  herbs,   with  scapes  branching  into  a  panicle, 

bearing  8-bracted  flowers  or  clusters:  styles  smooth. 

§  2.  Plants  of  warm  reaions^  with  branching  mostly  woody  stems  bearina  altemalA 
entire  leaves,  and  bracied  spites  of  handsome  Jhwers,  having  a  tmnUar  eaiyx 
and  corolla,  and  one  style  bearing  6  stigmas. 

8.  PLUMBAGO.     Calyx  5>toothed  at  the  apex,  glandular  aloag  the  6  ribs  or 

angles.    Corolla  salver-form,  with  long  tube. 

1.  AHHfeRIA,  THRIFT.    (Old  Celtic  name  latinized.)  Fl.  sammer.    71 

A.  vulg^is  (also  called  A.  MARfTiMx),  Common  Thrift,  wild  on  shores 
of  Europe,  &c.,  cult,  in  gardens  for  edgings,  &c.,  with  short  spreading  leaves 
and  scape  3'  >  6'  high. 

2.  STATICE.  (Ancient  Greek,  meaning  attrinaent,  the  roots  ased  as  such 
in  popular  medicine.)  A  few  species  of  the  Old  World  are  cult,  in  choice 
gardens,  but  not  commonly,     y, 

8.  Lim6nium,  Ska-Lavendbb  or  Marsh-Rosbmart.  Along  the  coast 
in  salt-marshes :  with  oblong  or  spatulato  thick  and  pale  leaves  on  slender 
petioles,  scapes  1^-2^  high,  bearing  lavender-colored  flowers  all  summer. 

8.  PLUMBAQO,  LEADWORT  (which  the  Latin  name  denotes).  The 
following  are  cult,  m  consen'atories,  or  turned  out  to  flower  all  summer. 

P.  Captosifl,  Cape  L.,  with  somewhat  climbing  angled  stems,  ohlong 
Bpatulate  leaves,  and  large  pale  or  lead-blue  corolla,  the  tube  1  J'  long. 

P.  coccinea,  Rbd-flowerbd  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  is  more  tender,  with 
deep  red  flowers. 

P.  Zeyl&nicay  White-flowered  L.,  of  the  East  Indies,  with  smaller 
white  flowers. 

71-  PRIMULACEJE,  PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  regular  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  borne  on  the 
corolla,  and  as  many  as  its  divisioni  and  opposite  them,  one  style 
and  stiofma,  and  many  or  sometimes  few  ovules  on  a  free  central  plar 
centa  of  the  one-celled  ovary,  in  fruit  a  pod. 

^  1.   WiA  leaves  all  from  the  root  and  simpte,  thejUnoers  on  a  saqte, 
*  From  afbrous-rooled  crown  or  root-stock, 

1  PRIMULA.  Calyx  5-toothed  or  6-cleft,  often  angled.  Corolla  salver-shaped 
or  funncl'shapod  with  6  spreading  lobes ;  the  stamens  included  in  its  tuoe. 
Pod  opening  by  valves  or  teeth  at  the  top.  Flowers  in  an  umbel,  which  is 
sessile'  in  one  species,  but  usually  raised  on  a  scape. 

2.  DODECATHEON.  Calvx  5-parted,  reflexed.  Corolla  6-parted;  the  divisions 
lanceolate,  strongly  reAexed.  Stamens  conniving  in  a  long  slender  cone,  the 
linear  anthers  very  much  longer  than  the  short  partly  monadelpkona  fila- 
ments.   Pod  splittmg  into  6  tutm.    Flowers  in  an  umbel. 
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•  «  From  a  depreM€d  or  biteuU^kaptdJlethif  carm, 

t.  CYCLAMEN.  Flower  resembling:  that  of  Dodecatheon,  bat  only  one  on  a 
scape  or  stalk.    Anthers  sessilOi  pointede 

§  2.    With  lenjy  tUnu,  the  kave$  rimple  and  chirfiy  entire, 

•  In  one  wkorl  at  the  ntmmU  of  the  tUnder  atem :  parts  of  the  flower  7. 

4.  TRIENTALIS.  Calyx  and  corolla  wheel-shaped,  of  mostly  7  divisions  united 
only  at  base,  those  of  the  former  linear-lanceolate,  of  the  latter  oblong,  of 
botn  pointed.  Filaments  united  in  a  ring  at. base:  anthers  oblong,  curving 
when  old.    Flowers  white. 

•  •  /n  pain  or  whorU  along  ihe  ttenu :  parts  of  theJUrwer  mostly  5. 

6.  LYSIMACHIA.  Corolla  yellow,  wheel-shaped,  5-parted  (or  rarely  of  6,  6.  or 
even  7  nearly  or  quite  separate  narrow  petals).  Filaments  beardless,  often 
monadelphous  at  base,     rod  spiittine  into  valves. 

6.  AN AGALLIS.    Corolla  red,  blue,  or  white,  wheel-shaped,  the  6  divisions  broad. 

Filaments  bearded.    Pod  (a  pyxis)  open  by  a  transverse  division,  the  top 
faUing  off  as  a  lid,  many-seedea. 

•  •  •  AUemaU  ieavee  along  (he  branching  items :  base  of  calyx  and  ovary  coherent, 

7.  SAMOLUS.    Calyx  6-cleft.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  6-cleft,  with  a  little  body 

like  a  sterile  filament  in  the  clefls.    Stamens  included.    Pod  many-seededf, 
splitting  into  6  valves.    Flowers  small,  white,  in  racemes. 

f  8.   With  hollow  inflatedAeafy  stems ;  the  leaves  lohorled  or  scattered^  ihe  lower  ones 

jdnnately  parted :  parts  of  the  flower  6. 

8.  HOTTONI  A.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  short  salver-shnped :  stamens  included. 

Pod  opening  by  6  clefts  down  the  side,  many-seeded.    Flowers  small,  in 
whorls  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

1.  PBIMULA,  primrose,  cowslip,  &c.  (Name  ftom  pnmas, 
spring,  from  the  flowering-time  of  true  Primrose.)  ^  Two  small  species 
are  scarce  along  our  northern  borders  (see  Manual) :  the  following  are  the 
common  ones  cult,  tor  ornament. 

«  Tender  house-plant,  with  inflated  conical  calyx,  and  round-heart-shaped  7-9- 

lobed  leaves. 

P.  Sintosis,  Chinese  Primrose,  a  downy  plant,  with  often  proliferous 
vmbels  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  purple,  rose,  or  white,  sometimes  double, 
ia  one  variety  cut-fringed. 

«  «  Hardy  or  nearly  no,  from  Eu  ,  with  large  tubular  or  oblong-bdl-shaped  angled 
calyx,  and  wrinlded-veiny  ob/ong  or  spatulate  leaves  tapering  into  short  wing-- 
margined  proles :  fhwt-rs  natumUy  ydhw,  in  spring. 

P.  grandifl6ra  (or  ACxtiLis),  True  Primrose,  has  leaves  somewhat 
hairy  beneath,  and  the  iarc^  flowers  rising  on  slender  pedicels  from  their  axils, 
thcproper  scapes  not  developed  ;  corolla  flat,  sulphur-yellow. 

P.  offl-Cinalis  (or  v^ris),  English  Cowslip  ;  somewhat  pubescent  with 
minute  pale  dow^n,  scapes  bearing  the  umbels  above  the  leaves,  much  smaller 
flowers  of  deeper  color,  and  the  limb  of  corolla  rather  concave  or  cup-like,  the 
throat  commonly  orange.  The  sorts  of  Polyanthus  are  cultivated  varieties, 
with  flowers  enlarged,  of  various  colors,  or  partycolored,  often  more  or  less 
double. 

•  «  *  Scarcely  hardy  N.,  with  bellshaped  calvx  much  shorter  than  the  funnd- 

shaped  corolla,  and  smooth  and  thick  doovaie  leaves,  mostly  covered  with 
some  fine  mealiness, 

P.  Auricula,  Auricula,  of  Southern  Europe ;  low,  with  sessile  leaves, 
and  scape  bearing  a  few  fragrant  flowers,  these  pale  yellow,  with  varieties  white, 
purple,  or  of  various  hues,  sometimes  full  double. 

2.  DODECATHEON.    (Fanciful  name,  from  Greek  for  twelve  gods,)    % 

D.  Meiulia,  called  Shooting-Star  at  the  West,  or  sometimes  Ahericav 
Cowslip  :  in  rich  open  woods  from  Penn.  S.  and  especially  W.,  and  cult,  for 
ornament ;  smooth,  with  a  cluster  of  oblong  or  spatulate  leaves  around  the  base 
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of  a  simple  scape,  6'  -  2°  high,  which  has  an  nmbel  of  serera!  or  many  hand- 
some rose-purple  or  often  white  flowers  nodding  on  the  slender  pedicels/ beoom- 
ing  erect  in  fruit :  fl.  late  spring. 

3.  CYCLAMEN.  (Classical  name  for  the  wild  plant  of  Europe  called 
Sowbread.)  Cult,  in  this  country  as  house-plants  for  winter-flowering. 
Flowers  rose-colored,  pink,  or  white,  nodding  on  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  the 
reflexcd  lobes  turned  upwards,     y, 

C.  EuropSBUm^  Common  C.  Corm  l'-2'  in  diameter,  sending  up  heart- 
shaped  thick  sometimes  angled  leaves,  often  marked  with  white  above  and 
crimson-purple  or  violet  beneath,  on  slender  petioles,  and  flowers  with  open 
throat  and  oval  or  oblong  divisions,  the  flower-stalks  coiled  up  after  flowering 
so  as  to  bring  the  pod  to  the  ground  to  ripen. 

C.  Fdrsicum,  Persian  C,  is  more  tender,  with  longer  and  lanceolate 
divisions  and  less  open  throat  to  the  corolla,  the  flower-stalks  not  coiling  after 
blossoming. 

4.  TBIENTALIS,  CHICKWEED-WINTERGREEN.  (From  Latin 
for  the  third  part  of  a  foot,  the  usual  height  of  the  European  species.)     % 

T.  Americtoa,  American  C.  or  Star-flower.  In  open  low  woods, 
especially  N. :  a  pretty  plant,  the  stem  bearing  a  few  scales  below,  and  at  top 
a  whorl  of  long-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  also  2  or  3  slender- 
stalked  delicate  flowers  with  taper-pointed  petals,  in  spring. 

6.  IiYSIMACHIA,  LOOSESTRIFE  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
Fl.  sununer.     ^ 

§  I.    Wild  species  of  the  country  ^  in  low  or  wet  grounds :  corolla  yellow, 

L.  thyrsiflbra.  Wet  swamps  N. :  smooth,  with  simple  stem  leafless  at 
base,  above  with  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  one  or  two  of  them 
a  short-pedunclcd  oblong  spike  or  cluster  of  small  flowers,  having  slender  fila- 
ments and  lance-linear  mostly  separate  purplish-dotted  petals,  and  as  many  little 
teeth  between  them. 

I*.  Btricta.  Common  N.  &  S. :  smooth,  very  leafy,  branching,  with  mostly 
opposite  lanceolate  sessile  dark-dotted  leaves  tapering  to  each  end,  flowers  on 
slender  pedicels  in  a  tenninal  long  raceme  leafy  at  base,  unequal  filaments  mo- 
nadelphous,  and  lance-oblong  lob^  of  corolla  blackish-streaked. 

L.  quadrlfblia.  Sandy  moist  ground  :  rather  hairy,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
sessile  leaves  4  (or  3  -  6)  in  a  whorl,  slender  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
ones,  and  ovate-oblong  lobes  of  corolla  dark-streaked. 

L.  cili^ta.  Low  thickets ;  with  erect  stems  2°  -  3°  high,  opposite  dotless 
leaves  lance-ovate  with  roun(lc<l  or  heart-shaped  ciliate  base  and  on  fringed 
petioles,  flowers  nodding  on  slender  peduncles  from  the  upper  axils,  light  yellow 
corolla  not  streaked  nor  dotted,  the  lobes  round-ovate  and  wavy-margined  or 
denticulate,  little  longer  than  the  sepals. 

L.  radicans,  from  Virginia  S.  W.,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  stems  or 
branches  reclined  and  rooting,  and  leaves  and  flowers  smaller  by  half 

L.  lanceol^ta,  commonest  W.  &  S.,  is  similar,  but  with  oblong  or  linear 
leaves  mostly  narrowed  into  short  and  margined  petioles. 

L.  long^blia,  from  Western  New  York  W.,  has  similar  but  deeper  yellow 
flowers,  and  sessile  linear  blunt  stem-leaves  of  thicker  texture. 

§  2.   European  species  in  cultivated  grounds,  ^-c. 

Ii.  vulg&ris,  Common  L.  of  Europe :  a  rather  stout  downy  plant,  20  -  3° 
high,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaves  3  or  4  in  a  whorl,  flowers  in  panicles, 
and  monadelphous  filaments. 

L.  nummul^ria,  Monetwort  :  trailing  and  creepinc:  in  damp  garden- 
grounds,  or  running  wild  sometimes ;  smooth,  with  opposite  small  round 
leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  in  their  axils  on  short  peduncles.  (I/essoDs,  p.  77, 
fig.  Id5.) 
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6.  AKAGAIiUS.  PDCPEBNEL.    (Old  Greek  name,  meaning  ddightfid.) 
Low  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  flowering  all  summer. 

A.  arvtosiSy  Common  P.  or  Poor-Max's  Weather-glass,  the  small 
(red,  pnrple,  or  white)  flowers  said  to  close  at  the  approach  of  rain ;  in  gardens 
and  running  wild  in  sandj  fields ;  spreading  on  tne  ground,  with  pale  ovate 
leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  rounded  pet^s  fringed  with  minute 
glandular  teeth.    ® 

A.  osertllea^  Blue  P.,  of  the  gardens,  a  tender  mostly  larger  form  of  the 
preceding,  with  larger  blue  flowers.    0 

7.  SAMOLXTS,  WATERr-PIMPERNEL,  BROOKWEED.    (Old  name, 
of  unknown  meaning.)    Fl.  late  summer.     0    ^ 

S.  Valertodi,  var.  Americtous.  Along  rills  and  wet  places ;  spread- 
ing, 6'  -  l(y  high,  with  obovate  leaves,  and  verj  small  flowers  on  slender  pedi- 
oeb,  which  bear  a  bractlet  at  the  middle,  but  no  bract  at  base. 

8.  H0TT6NIA,  water  VIOLET   or  FEATHERFOIL.     (Named 
for  a  Prof.  Hotton  of  Holland.)    Fl.  summer.     % 

H.  Infltok  A  singular  plant  in  pools  and  ditches,  smooth,  with  stems  and 
branches  much  inflated  except  at  the  joints,  bearing  finelj  cut  pectinate  leaves ; 
flowers  white. 


72.  LENTIBULACE^,  BLADDERWORT  FAMILY. 

Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  with  the  ovary  and  pod  as  in  Primrose 
Family,  but  with  irregular  bilabiate  flowers  bearing  a  spur  or  sac 
underneath,  and  only  2  stamens :  —  represented  by  the  two  follow- 
ing genera. 

1.  UTRICULARIA.    Calyx  parted  into  2  nearly  enth^  lips.    Corolla  deeply  2- 

lipped,  the  lower  lip  bearmg  above  a  prominent  palate  closing  the  throat,  and 
beiow  a  large  spur.  Anthers  2,  converging  In  the  throat  of  corolla.  Stigma 
2-lipped.  Leaves  finely  cut,  mostly  into  threads  or  fibres,  many  bearing 
little  air-bladders;  some  are  leafless. 

2.  PINGUICULA.     Upper  lip  of  calyx  8-clcft,  lower  2-cleft.     Lips  of  coroUa 

distinctly  lobed,  tne  haiiy  or  spotted  palate  smaller,  so  that  the  throat  is 
open.  Otherwise  as  in  Utricularia.  Leaves  all  in  a  tuft  at  base  of  the 
1-flowered  scapes,  broad  and  entire,  soft  and  tender. 

1.  TJTBICUIiABIA,  BLADDERWORT.    {Utriculus,  a  Uttle  bladder.) 
Fl.  all  summer.    The  following  are  the  commonest  species. 

*  Floating,  branching,  bladder-bearing :  corolla  violet-purple. 

U«  purptirea.  Only  £.  &  S.,  with  2-4  flowers  on  the  peduncle,  and  a 
rather  short  spur  appressed  to  the  3-lobed  lower  lip  of  corolla. 

♦  *  Floating,  branching,  bladder-hearing :  corolla  yellow. 

XT.  infl&ta.  Only  E.  &  S. :  swimming  free,  the  petioles  of  the  whorl  of 
leaves  around  base  of  the  5  -  lO-flowered  scape  inflated  into  oblong  bladders, 
besides  little  bladders  on  the  thread-like  divisions  of  the  leaves. 

rr.  VUlg^uris,  Large  B.  Common  in  still  or  slow  water ;  the  stems  1^-3° 
long  and  very  bladder-bearing  on  the  thread-like  many-parted  leaves ;  flowers 
5- 10  in  raceme,  lai^^,  with  spur  rather  shorter  than  lower  lip. 

IT.  intermMia.  Chiefly  N.  in  shallow  water,  with  stems  3'  -  6'  long, 
bearing  rather  rigid  leaves  with  linear-awl-shaped  divisions,  and  no  bladders, 
these  being  on  separate  leafless  branches,  the  slender  raceme  few-flowered; 
spur  nearly  equalling  the  very  broad  lower  lip. 

XT.  giboa.  Chiefly  Middle  States :  small,  with  short  branches  bearing 
sj^arse  thread-like  leaves  and  some  bladders,  1  -  2-flowered  peduncles  only  1'  -S' 
high,  and  blunt  conical  spur  shorter  than  lower  lip. 

15 
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U.  bifl6ra.  Chkay  S. :  stems  4'  -  6'  long,  bearing  roodet-like  letves  and 
many  bladders,  1  -  d-flowered  peduncles  2'  -  4'  high,  and  awl-ahaped  spur  as 
long  as  iovver  lip. 

•  *  «  Simple  and  erect  naked  tcape-Uke  ttem  rooting  in  wet  sot/,  with  mimOe  and 
fugacious  gran4ike  leaves  seldom  seen :  commonhf  no  bladders :  Jhwen 
yalow. 

XT.  BUbulAta,  from  N.  Jersey  S.  in  wet  sand ;  very  slender,  3'  -  5'  high, 
with  several  very  small  slender-pedicelled  flowers. 

U.  corntlta.  In  bogs  N.  &  S. ;  6'-  15'  high,  hearing  2>4  large  flowen 
crowded  together  on  short  pedicels,  or  S.  with  4-12  more  scattered  and  smaller 
flowers. 

2.  PINGUICULA,  BUTTER  WORT.  (Name  fixmi  Latin,  pinguis,  (kt 
Both  names  from  the  fatty  or  greasy-looking  leaves,  which  in  oim  are  man 
or  less  clammy-pabesoent.) 

♦  Corolla  violet-purple  ;^  the  upper  lip  i4abedf  lower  34abed. 

P.  vulgf&ris,  is  scarce  on  wet  rocks  along  oar  northern  borders  ;  scape  2* 
high  ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  short ;  spur  straightish  and  slender :  fl.  summer. 

^.  pumila.  in  moist  sand  from  Georgia  S.  &  W.,  has  rather  large  flower 
on  scape  2'  -6'  high,  with  blunt  sac-like  spur:  fl.  spring. 

P.  el&Uor,  Imrders  of  ponds  from  N.  Carolina  S.,  has  scapes  near  l^'  high, 
and  large  corolla  (1'  wide)  with  blunt  spur :  fl.  summer. 

«  •  Corolla  yellow f  wore  beUrshaped,  less  distindlj/  24ipped^  the  5  lobes  often  c/e/1 

P.  Itltea.  Wet  pine  barrens  S. ;  whole  plant  yellowish,  with  nodding 
flower  (1'  or  more  wide)  on  scape  6'- 12^  high,  in  spring. 


73.   BIGNONIACE^,  BIGNONIA  FAMILY. 

Woody  plants,  or  a  few  herbs,  with  more  or  less  bilabiate  flowers^ 
diandrous  or  didynamous  stamens  (oAen  with  rudiments  of  the 
wanting  ones),  2-Iipped  stigma,  free  variously  1  -  4-celled  ovary, 
and  fruit,  usually  a  pod,  containing  many  large  mostly  flat  and 
winged  seeds,  filled  with  the  large  embryo :  no  albumen. 

I.  BIGNONIA  FAMILY  proper  ;  almost  all  woody  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves,  I  -2-ceIled  pods,  and  fiat  winged  seedis.  (Les- 
sons, p.  135,  fig.  316.) 

\  1.  CUmbei'»,  with  compound  leaves  and  ^fertiUitamens  in  boo  pairs, 
*  Bardy  woody  or  berbaceous :  ovary  and  pod  one^eHedwitk  2  parietal  ptacenta. 

1.  ECOREMOCARFUS.    Calyx  6-cleft,  short.    Corolla  tubular,  with  6  short  and 

round  recurved  lobes.    Pod  short    Seeds  winged  all  round. 

•  •  Woody-atemmed:  ovnry  and  pod  2'Celled,  but  (he  placenta  parietal :  vahes  of  pod 
falling  away  from  theparlitiun :  seeds  with  a  broad  thin  wing. 

2.  BIGNONIA.     Calyx  neariy  truncate.      Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-lobed. 

Pod  flattened  parallel  with  the  valves  and  partition.  Climbing  by  leaf- 
tendrils. 
8.  TECOMA.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  fUnnel-shapedf  tubular,  or  bell-shaped. 
5-lobed.  Pod  flattish  or  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition,  the  edges  <h 
which  separate  from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Leaves  in  ours  odd-pinnate. 
The  haray  species  climb  by  rootlets. 

§  2.    TVees,  with  simple  leaves  and  2  or  rarely  A  fertile  stamens. 

4.  CAT  ALP  A.  Calyx  deeply  2-lipped.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped,  the  6-lobed 
border  more  or  fess  2-lipped  and  wavy.  Pod  very  long  and  slender,  hanging; 
the  partition  contrary  to  the  valves.  Narrow  wings  of  the  seed  laoerate- 
fringed.    (For  corolU  and  stamens,  see  Lessons,  p.  96,  flyg.  196.) 
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II.  SESAMUM  FAMILY,  &c  ;  herbs,  with  simple  leaves, 
some  of  the  upper  ones  alternate,  and  4-celled  ovary  and  fruit 
(but  the  stigma  of  only  2  lips  or  lobes),  containing  flat  but  thick- 
ooated  wingless  seeds. 

(.  SESAMUM.  Calyx  5-parted,  short  Corolla  tabular  bell-shaped,  6-lobed;  the 
2  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  shorter  than  the  others.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  an 
oblong  obtusely  4-fiided  pod,  2-valved.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  almost  sessile. 

6.  MART  I NIA.  Caljrx  6-toothed,  often  cleft  down  one  side.  Flowers  large,  in 
terminal  corymb  or  raceme. 

L  ECCBEMOCABPUS.    (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  hanging  fruit.) 

E.  scikber,  or  CalAmpelib  scabbb,  from  Chili,  cnlt.  in  gardens  and  con- 
servatories ;  tender,  climbs  by  branched  tendrils  at  the  end  of  the  twice  pinnate 
leaves ;  leaflets  roughish  or  smoothish,  thin,  ovate  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in 
loose  drooping  racemes ;  corolla  iuflated-clubBhaped  and  gibbons,  orange-red, 
about  1'  long. 

2.  BIGNONIA.  (Named  for  the  French  Abb^  Bignon,)  Our  only  true 
native  Bignonia  is 

B.  oapreol^ta.  Climbing  trees  from  S.  Vii^.  to  111.  and  S. ;  smooth, 
the  leaves  eveigreen  at  the  south,  with  a  short  petiole  and  often  what  seems 
like  a  pair  of  stipules  in  the  axil,  a  single  pair  of  lance-oblong  leaflets  heart- 
shapea  at  base,  and  a  branched  tendril  between  them ;  flowers  several  in  the 
axils,  the  corolla  2'  long,  orange-red  outside,  yellow  within,  in  spring. 

8.  TBCOMA»  TRUMPET-FLO WKR.  (Mexican  name  abridged.) 
Formerly  under  Bignonia,  which  name  the  species  still  bear  in  cultivation. 
Fl.  late  summer. 

T.  radicans,  Wild  T.  or  Trumpbt-Crbbper.  Wild  from  Penn.  and 
m.  S.,  planted  fiirther  N. ;  climbing  freelv  by  rootlets ;  leaves  of  5  - 11  ovate-or 
lano&ovate  taper-pointed  and  tootheid  leaflets ;  flowers  corymbed ;  orange-ydlow 
and  scarlet  corolla  funnel-shaped. 

T.  grandifldra,  Great-flowbred  T.  Cult.  fW>m  Japan  and  China, 
not  quite  hardy  N.,  climbing  little,  with  narrower  leaflets,  and  5-cleft  calyx 
nearlv  equalling  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  3'  long  and 
broad,  much  wider  than  in  the  foregoing. 

T.  Cap^DSis,  Capk  T.  of  conservatories,  has  smaller  and  rounder  leaflets, 
nakcd-peduncled  cluster  of  flowers,  long-tubular  and  curving  orangeH»lored 
corolla  2'  long,  and  stamens  protruded. 

T.  jasminoides.  A  fine  greenhouse  species,  from  Australia,  twining, 
verv  smooth,  with  lance-ovate  entire  bright  green  leaflets,  and  white  corolU 
pink-purple  in  the  throat. 

4.  CATALPA,  or  INDIAN  BEAN.  (Aboriginal  name;  the  popular 
name  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  pods.) 

C.  bignonioides,  Cohhon  Catalpa.  Tree  wild  S.  W.,  and  widely 
planted ;  with  large  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves  downy  beneath,  open  panicles 
(in  summer)  of  white  flowers  (I'  long)  variegated  and  dotted  within  with  some 
yellow  and  punple,  and  pods  l^  long. 

C.  Bs^mpferi,  of  Japan,  beginning  to  be  planted,  has  smooth  leaves, 
many  of  them  3-lobed  or  angled,  and  flowers  one  half  smaller. 

6.   SESAMUM,  SESAME.    (The  Greek  name,  IVom  the  Arabic.)    0 

S.  Indioum,  from  India  and  Egypt,  somewhat  cult  or  running  wild  in 
waste  places  far  S. ;  rather  pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  the 
lower  ofiten  3-iobed  or  partea,  pale  rose  or  white  corolla  I'  long,  and  sweet 
oily  seeds,  used  in  the  East  for  food,  oil,  &c. 
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6.  MABTl^lTEA,  UNICORN-PLANT.    (Named  hj  Unnmxis  for  Pnf. 
Martyn.)      Clammy-pubescent  and  heavj-scented  rank  herbs,  with  long- 

getioled  rounded  and  obliquely  heart-shaped  wavy-max;^ned  leaves,  and  lai^ 
owers,  in  summer.    0 

M.  probosoidea,  Common  U.  Wild  S.  W.,  and  cult  in  gardens; 
coarse,  with  nearly  entire  leaves,  large  corolla  whitish  with  some  purple  and 
yellow  spots,  and  long-beaked  fruit. 

M.  fWl^pranSy  Swbbt-bcbnted  U.  Cult,  from  Mexico ;  less  coarse  and 
clammy,  with  somewhat  3-lobed  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  showy  viole^ 
purple  vanilla-scented  flowers. 

74.  OESNEBIACRSI,  6ESNERIA  FAMILY. 

Tropical  plants,  with  2-lipped  or  somewhat  irregular  corollas, 
didjnamous  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary  with  two  parietal  many- 
seeded  placentse,  —  therefore  botanically  like  the  next  family  ;  but 
with  green  herbage,  and  not  parasitic,  and  the  common  cultivated 
species  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coherent  at  least  with  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Many,  and  some  very  showy,  plants  of  this  order 
are  in  choice  conservatories  ;  the  commonest  are  the  following. 

Gloxinia  specidsa.  An  almost  stemless  herb,  with  ovate  and  crenately 
toothed  leaves  and  1 -flowered  scape-like  peduncles  ;  the  deflexed  coroUa  S'  long, 
ventricose,  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  gibbous,  with  a  short  and 
spreading  somewhat  unequal  5-Iobed  border,  violet  with  a  deeper-colored  throat, 
in  one  variety  white.     % 

Gesndria  zebrlna.  Stem  tall,  leafy ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate,  velvety, 
purple-mottled  ;  a  terminal  raceme  of  showv  flowers  nodding  on  erect  pedicels ; 
corolla  tubular-ventricose,  with  a  small  5-lobed  and  somewhat  2-lippcd  border, 
glandular,  scarlet,  with  the  under  side  and  inside  yellow  and  dark-spotted.  — 
There  are  several  other  species.     % 

Achimdnes  longindra.  Stem  leafy ;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  oblong  or 
ovate  hairy  leaves,  which  they  exceed;  tube  of  the  obliquely  salver-shaped 
corolla  over  an  inch  long,  narrow,  the  very  flat  5-lobed  limb  2'  or  more  broad, 
violet-colored  above,  —  fdso  a  white  variety.  Propagates  by  scaly  bulblets  from 
the  root.     % 

75.  OROBANCHACE^,  BROOM-RAPE  FAMILY. 

Low,  root-parasitic  perennials,  destitute  of  green  herbage,  and 
with  yellowish  or  biownis^h  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  the  monopet- 
alous  corolla  more  or  less  2-lipped  or  irregular,  4  didynamous 
stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  the  2  or  4  parietal  pLi- 
centfiB  covered  with  innumerable  small  seeds.  Ours  occur  in  woods, 
and  mostly  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

1.  EPIPHEGUS.    Stems  slender  and  bushy-branching,  with  small  and  scattered 

scales  and  two  sorts  of  flowers,  scattered  in  loose  spikes  or  racemes,  with 
minute  bracts.  Upper  flowers  conspicuous,  but  seldom  ripening  fruit,  with 
tubular  4-toothed  corolla,  and  long  filaments  and  style;  lower  flowers  small 
and  short,  seldom  opening,  but  fertilized  in  the  bud. 

2.  CONOPHOLIS.    Stems  thick,  covered  with  Arm  overlapping  scales,  each  of 

the  upper  ones  with  a  flower  in  its  axil,  forming  a  spike.  Cuyx  4  -  6-toothed, 
and  split  down  on  the  lower  side.  Corolla  snort,  strongly  2-lipped;  upper 
lip  arched  and  notched;  lower  one  spreading  and  S-clert  Stamens  pro- 
tnidins^. 
8.  APHYLLON.  Stems  are  chiefly  slender  1-flowered  scapes  fix>m  a  scaly 
mostly  subterranean  base.  Calyx  6-cleft.  CoroUa  with  a  long  curved 
tube,  and  a  spreading  slightly  2-lipped  or  irregular  6-k>bed  border;  the  k>bes 
all  nearly  alike.    Stamens  included  in  the  tube. 
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1.  EFIPH^aXTS,  BEECH- DROPS,  CANCER -ROOT.  (Name  in 
Greek  means  on  the  Beech :  the  plant  chiefly  found  parasitic  on  the  roots  of 
that  tree.)     One  species, 

E.  Virginikna.  Common,  about  1^  high,  with  purplish  flowers  \*  or  more 
long,  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  C0N6PH0LIS,  squaw-root,  CANCER-ROOT.  (The  name 
is  Greek  for  coMrKai/e^  the  plant  having  the  aspect  of  a  slender  fir-cone  when 
old.)     One  species. 

C.  Americkna.  Not  widely  common,  in  oak  woods,  forming  dusters 
among  fallen  leaves,  3'  -  6'  long,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  yellowish :  fl.  early 
summer. 

8.  APHiriiLON,  NAKED  BROOM-RAPE  or  ONE-FLOWERED 
CANCER-ROOT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  without  leaves.)  Fl.  spring  and 
early  summer. 

A.  unifldrum.  Open  woods  or  thickets  :  slightly  clammy-pubescent,  with 
1-3  scapes  (3'  -  .5'  high)  from  a  subterranean  scaly  base,  and  lance-awl-shaped 
calyx-lobes  half  the  length  of  the  viole^purplish  corolla. 

A.  fascicul&tum,  the  other  species,  occurs  only  from  Northern  Michigan 
W. ;  has  scapes  from  a  scaly  base  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and  short  triangular 
calyx-lobes. 

76.  SCROFHITLARIACRS!,  FIGWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  on  the  whole  by  the  2-lipped  or  at  least  more  or  less 
irregalar  monopetalous  corolla,  2  or  4  didynamous  stamens,  single 
style,  entire  or  2-lobed  stigma,  and  2-celled  ovary  and  pod  contain- 
ing several  or  many  seed:^  on  the  placentae  in  the  axis ;  these  with 
a  small  embryo  in  copious  albumen.  But  some  are  few-seeded,  a 
few  have  the  corolla  almost  regular,  and  one  or  two  have  5  stamens, 
either  complete  or  Incomplete.  A  large  &mily,  chiefly  herbs,  some 
shrubby,  and  one  species  is  a  small  tree. 

§  1.  Intermediate  between  this  family  and  the  Nightthade  Family ;  ihe  fioioert  ter- 
minal or  Iffteral^  tiever  realty  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  vr  bracts ;  the 
eorttUa  hardly  if  at  all  sensibly  'l-lipped,  sometimes  almost  regular^  the  lobes 
plaited  in  the  bud:  stigma  enlarged^  often  clipped.    All  garden  exotics, 

•  With  4  stamens  on/y,  inclnded  within  the  narrow  throat  of  the  sahotr-shaped  corolla : 

leaves  cUlemate  and  entire. 

1.  BRUNFELSIA.    Shrubs,  with  glossy  oblong  leayes.    Corolla  with  6  rounded 

and  about  equal  lobes,  two  of  them,  however,  a  little  more  united.    Anthers 
all  alike.    Fruit  fleshy. 

2.  BROWALLIA.    Herbs,  mostly  a  little  pubescent  and  clammy.    Corolla  with 

somewhat  unequally  &*lobea  border,  the  lobes  with  a  broad,  notch.    Two  of 
the  anthers  shorter  and  only  1-celled.    Fruit  a  dr^'  pod. 

•  •  With  4  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a  sterile  flament :  corolla  with  wide  throat 

8.  SALPIGLOSSIS.  Herbs,  with  cut-toothed  or  pinnatifid  alternate  leaves. 
Corolla  funnel-form,  with  very  open  throat,  a  little  oblique  or  irregular,  the 
lobes  all  with  a  deep  notch  at  the  end.    Pod  oblong. 

S  2.  CbroUa  imbriccUed  and  not  plaited  in  the  bud;  the  smaller  Up  ^parted;  the 
larger  b^left^  and  the  lobes  again  2-cleft  or  deeply  notched.  Flowers  terminal^ 
panifled. 

4.  SCHIZANTHUS.  Caljrx  5-parted,  the  divisions  narrow.  Corolla  with  tube 
shorter  than  the  divisions,  which  appear  as  if  cut  up,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
smaller  lip,  towards  which  the  stamens  and  style  are  inclined,  more  or  less 
hooded  or  sac-like.  Stamens  with  good  anthers  2,  the  2  or  8  others  small  aad 
abortive.    Stigma  minute.    Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut. 
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§  3.  OoroUa  with  hbet  imbrieaUd  and»ot  plaited  in  the  fmd^  either  l-^tped  or  wufrt 
or  lett'irregtdary  the  divieioni  or  lobe*  at  moat  6.  Peduncles  /rout  the  ami  of 
leaves  or  bracts^  no  flower  ever  rtxiUy  terminating  the  main  stem  or  branches. 

«  7Ve€,  with  large  and  opposite  Catafpa-like  leaves. 

6.  PAULOWNIA.  Calyx  very  downy,  deeply  5-cleft  Corolla  decurred,  with  a 
cylindrical  or  funnel-form  tube,  and  an  enlarsed  oblique  border  of  5  rounded 
lobes.  Stamens  4,  included.  Pod  turgid,  thick,  filled  with  very  numeroos 
winged  seeds. 

*  •  Herbs^  or  a  few  becoming  low  shrubs. 
1-  WUh  5  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a  wheel-shaped  or  barely  concave  corolla. 

6.  VERB  AS  CUM.    Flowers  in  a  long  terminal  raceme  or  spike.    Calyx  5-parted. 

Corolla  with  6  broad  and  rounded  only  slightly  unequal  divisions.  All  the 
filaments  or  8  of  them  woolly.  Style  expanding  and  fiat  at  apex.  Pod 
globular,  many-seeded.    Leaves  alternate. 

4-  .1-  With  only  2  or  4  anther-bearing  stamens. 

**  CoroUa  wheeUshaped,  or  at  least  with  wide  spreading  border  mostly  much  hm^ 
than  the  short  tube :  flowers  single  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  collected  m  a 
raceme  or  apike. 

7.  CELSIA.    Like  Verbascum,  but  with  only  4  stamens,  those  of  2  sorts. 

8.  ALONSOA.     Calyx  6-parted.     Corolla  very  unequal,  turned  upside  down  Dy 

the  twisting  of  the  pedicel,  so  that  the  much  larger  lower  lobe  appears  to  be 
the  upper  and  the  two  short  upper  lobes  the  lower.  Stamens  4.  Pod  many- 
seeded.    Lower  leaves  opposite  or  in  threes. 

9.  VERONICA.     Calyx  4-parted,  rarely  8 -6-parted.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or 

sometimes  salver^shaped,  with  4  or  rarely  6  rounded  lobes,  one  or  two  of 
them  usually  rather  smaller.  Stamens  2,  with  long  slender  filaments.  Pod 
flat  or  fiattish.  2  -  many-seeded.  At  least  the  lower  leaves  opposite  or  some- 
times whorlea. 

4-»  *^  Corolla  ialver-Aaped^  with  almost  regtUar  4  -  b4obed  border :  flomert  in  a 
terminal  spike.    Here  one  species  of  No.  9  would  be  sought. 

10.  BUCHNERA.      Calyx  tubular^  &-toothed.     Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and 

the  border  cleft  into  6  roundish  divisions.  Anthers  4  in  2  pairs,  one-celled. 
Style  club-shaped  at  the  apex.  Pod  maay-sMded.  Leaves  mainly  opposite, 
roughish. 

4-k-  4^  -M.  OoroUa  either  obviously  ^Upped^  or  funnelrform^  tubular^  or  beU-shaped. 
a:  Corolla  2-parted  nearly  to  the  base^  the  2  Hps  sac-shaped  or  the  lower  larger  one 
s&pper-shaped :  stamens  only  2  {or  very  rarely  8),  and  no  rudiments  of  more. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.     Calyx  4-parted.     The  two  sac-shaped  or  slipper-shaped 

divisions  of  the  corolla  entire  or  nearly  ro.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves 
chiefly  opposite,  and  flowers  in  cymes  or  clusters. 

=  =  CoroUa  almost  2-pnrted,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  folded  together  to  form 
aflat  packet  which  encloses  the  4  stamens  and  the  style. 

12.  COLLINSIA.    Calyx  deeply  5-c1eft.     Corolla  turned  down ;  its  short  tube 

laterally  flattened,  strongly  bulging  on  the  upper  side :  upper  lip  2-cleft  and 
turned  back;  the  lower  one  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  middle  and  laterallr 
flattened  pocket-sliaped  lobe  covered  above  by  the  two  lateral  ones.  A  little 
rudiment  of  the  fifth  stamen  present.  Pod  globular,  with  few  or  several  seeds. 
Flowers  on  pedicels  single  or  mostly  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  npper  oppo- 
site (rarely  whorled)  leaves,  which  are  gradually  reduced  to  bnets,  fonmng 
an  interrupted  raceme. 

ss  s  s=  Corolla  not  2-parted  nor  salver-shaped,  but  with  a  tube  of  some  lengA  m 
propoi'tMn  to  the  2-lipmd  or  mure  or  less  irregular  {rarely  nearly  regular) 
4  -  t)-lobed  border^  ana 

wu  With  a  spur  or  sac-like  projection  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side^  and  a  projecting 
palate  to  the  lower  Up,  which  commonly  closes  the  throat  or  nearly  so  :  stamtM 
4,  and  no  obvious  rudiment, 

18.  LIN  ARIA.    Calyx  6-parted.    Corolla  personate,  and  with  a  spur  at  bese. 

(Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  211.)    Pod  raanv-seeded,  opening  by  a  hole  or  chink 

which  forms  below  the  summit  of  eacfi  cell. 
14.  ANTIRRHINUM.    No  spur,  but  a  sac  or  gibbosity  at  the  base  of  the  personate 

corolla  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  210):  otherwise  like  18. 
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K  Nwfker^Mr  nor  meat  bate  of  tke  eoroUa,  nor  a  projocting  palate  in  the  ihroai, 
nor  UHth  the  fKpper  Up  latertdly  compreaeed  orfoldea  ana  narrow  and  arched. 

]•  ;S<aiii€fu  with  antkere  4,  and  no  rudiment  o/theji/th :  pedwnclee  l-JUnoered. 

16.  HAURANDIA,  inclading  LOPHOSPERMUM.  Horbs  with  alternate  or  partly 
opposite  leaves,  and  solitary  long-peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils,  climbing 
Mr  their  coiling  leafstalks  and  nowerstolks.  Cal^x  6-parted,  foliaeeons. 
Corolla  open-mouthed,  between   bell-shaped  and   inflated-tubular,  with  2 

1>laits  or  hairy  lines  running  down  the  tuue  within,  the  border  obscurely  2- 
ipped  or  oblique,  but  the  5  spreading  roundish  lobes  nearly  similar,  the  upper 
ones  outermost  in  the  bud.    rod  as  m  14. 

16.  DIGITALIS.  Herbs  with  erect  simple  stem,  alternate  leaves,  and  a  simple 
termmal  raceme  of  hanging  flowers.  Calvx  5-parted,  foliaceous,  the  upper 
sepal  smallest  Corolla  declining,  with  a  long  more  or  less  inflated  tube  and 
a  short  scarcely  spreading  border,  distinctly  or  indistinctly  lobed,  the  lower 
lobe  or  side  longmt,  the  lateral  ones  outermost  in  the  bud.  Pod  2-valved, 
many-seeded. 

IT.  GERAkDIA.  Herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  or  some  alternate  leaves, 
and  above  with  single  flowers  in  meir  axils  or  those  of  the  bracts.  Calyx 
6-toothed  or  5-cleft.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped  or  tubular-funnel  fonn, 
with  an  oblique  or  rather  unequal  border,  the  5  lobes  somewhat  equal,  the 
lower  and  lateral  ones  outside  in  the  bud.  Two  pairs  of  stamens  of  quite 
uneaual  length.  (Lessons,  p.  96,  flg.  194.)  Pod  globular  or  ovate,  pointed, 
2-viiived,  many-seeded. 

18.  SEYMERIA.    I)erbs,  like  17;  but  corolla  with  a  short  and  broad  bell-shaped 

tube,  not  longer  than  the  6  ovate  or  oblong  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes ;  and 
the  stamens  almost  equal,  their  anthers  bmnt  at  base. 

19.  IflMULUS.    Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  single  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 

upper  ones.  Calyx  prismatic,  with  6  projecting  angles,  6-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular  or  ftmnel-form,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  2  rounded  and  recurved 
lobes,  the  lower  of  8  roundea  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  included.  Stigma 
of  2  flat  lips.    Pod  2-valved,  many-seeded. 

20.  TORENIA.    Trailing  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary  flowers.    Calyx 

prismatic,  with  sharp  angles,  2-hpped  at  summit,  the  lips  2-toothed  and 
8-toothed.  Corolla  short-funnel-shaped  or  tubular  with  inflated  throat, 
4-lobed,  the  upper  lobe  (sometimes  slightly  notched)  outermost  in  the  bud. 
Filaments  arched  and  their  anthers  brought  together  in  pairs  under  the  upper 
lobe,  the  longer  pair  almost  equalling  the  upper  lobe  and  bearing  a  short 
naked  branch  or  appendage  at  oase;  the  shorter  pair  simple  and  mcluded. 
Stigma  2-lipped.    Pod  many-seeded. 

2»  Siamene  with  good  anthers  only  2,  a  pair  of  tterile  ones  or  abortive  Jikments 
generally  present  also :  Jlowers  smaU :  calyx  b'parted :  corolla  2-lipped :  katts 
oppotiUf  trith  single  fimoers  in  the  axil  of  the  npper  ones :  peduncles  simple 
and  braetless, 

21.  ILYSANTHES.    Spreading  little  herbs.    Upper  lip  of  the  short  corolla  erect 

and  2-lobed:  the  lower  larger,  spreading,  8-cleft.  Upper  pair  of  stamens 
with  good  anthers,  includea  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  lower  pair  borne  in 
the  throat  and  protruded,  2-forked,  without  anthers.    Stigma  2-lipped.    Pod 

22.  GRAT'IOLA.    Low  herbs.     Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  either  entire  or  2-cleft; 

lower  8-cleft  Stamens  Included;  the  upper  pair  with  good  anthers;  the 
lower  pair  short  with  rudiment  of  anthers  or  a  mere  naked  fllament,  or  none 
at  all.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Pod  many-seeded.  A  pair  of  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx. 

8»  Stamens  toith  anthers  4,  (he  fflh  stamen  prerent  ns  a  barren  filament  or  a  scale : 
calyx  b-parted  or  of  b  imoricated  sepals:  stigma  simple :  leaves  chiefly  ojmo- 
site :  fltneers  in  the  axils  of  the  ti/g^er  leaves^  or  tclten  these  are  reduced  to 
bracts  forming  a  terminal  panicle  or  raceme ;  peduncles  few-flower  ed^  or  when 
one-flowered  bearing  a  pair  of  bractlets,  from  the  axils  of  which  flowers  may 
qynng :  pod  many^seeeted, 

28.  SCROPHULARTA.  Homely  and  rank  erect  herbs.  Corolla  small,  with  a 
globular  or  oval  tube,  and  a  short  border  composed  of  4  short  erect  lobes  and 
one  (the  lower)  spreading  or  reflexed.  Fertile  stamens  short  and  included; 
the  rudiment  which  answers  to  the  fifth  is  a  little  scale  at  the  summit  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 
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24.  CHELONE.  Low  npriffht  smooth  herbs,  with  flowers  sessfle  in  spikes  or 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  accompanied  by  closely  imbri- 
cated concave  roundish  bracts  and  bractlets.  Corolla  shortr-tnbular  aini 
inflated,  concave  underneath,  with  the  2  broad  lips  only  slightly  open;  the 
upper  arched,  keeled  in  the  middle,  notched  at  the  apex;  the  lower  one 
woolly  bearded  in  the  throat  and  8-looed  at  the  end.  Filaments  and  anthers 
woolly:  sterile  fllament  shorter  than  the  others.    Seeds  winged. 

26.  PENTSTEMON.  Herbs  (or  a  few  shrubby  at  base),  with  mostly  upright 
stems  branching  onlv  from  the  base,  and  panicled  or  almost  racemed  flowers. 
Corolla  tubular,  bell-shaped,  funnel-form,  &c.,  more  or  less  2-lipped,  onen- 
mouthed.  Sterile  filament  conspicuous,  usually  about  as  long  as  uie  auuer- 
bearing  ones.    Seeds  wingless. 

26.  RUSSELLIA.     Rather  slunibby  spreading  plants,  or  with  pendulous  an^lar 

branches ;  the  flowers  loosely  panicled  or  racemed.  Corolla  tubular  with  5 
short  spreading  lobes,  the  2  upper  a  little  more  united.  Sterile  filament 
small  and  inconspicuous  near  the  base  of  the  corolla.    Seeds  wingless. 

C*  Neither  tpur  nor  »ac  at  bate  of  the  corolla^  the  narrow  laleralbf^  compretted  or 
infoUed  upper  Up  of  wkick  it  helmet-Aaped  or  arched,  entire  or  minaUelif 
notched^  and  encming  the  4  tUuMnt ;  no  tUriie  JilawtenL  Often  tkoioif  but 
uncttUivable  pUmtt. 

27.  CASTILLKIA.    Herbs  with  simple  stems,  alternate  leaves,  some  of  the  upper, 

with  flowers  chiefly  sessUe  in  their  axils,  colored  like  petals,  and  more  gay 
than  the  corollas.  Calyx  tubular,  flattened  laterally,  2-4-cIeft.  Corolla 
tubular,  with  a  long  and  narrow  conduplicate  erect  upper  lip,  and  a  very 
short  S-lobed  lower  Tip.    Cells  of  the  antner  unequal,    rod  manV-sdeded. 

28.  PEDICULARIS.     Herbs  with  simple   stems,  chiefly  pinnatifid  leaves  and 

spiked  flowers.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a  strongly  arched  or  flattened  helmet- 
stiaped  upper  lip,  and  the  lower  erect  at  base,  2-crested  above  and  8-lobed. 
Seeds  several  in  each  cell. 

29.  MELAMPYRUM.     Low  herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and 

flowers  in  their  axils,  or  the  upper  crowded  in  a  bracted  spike.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  4-cIeft,  the  lobes  taper-pointed.  Corolla  tubular,  enlarging  above, 
witn  the  lower  lip  nearly  equalling  the  narrow  upper  one  and  its  biconvex 
palate  appressed  to  it,  8-lobed  at  the  summit.  Cells  of  the  anther  mlnutoly 
pointed  at  base.    Pod  oblique,  with  only  2  seeds  in  each  celL 

1.  BBUNFl^LSIA.  (Named  for  the  old  herbalist,  Otto  Brunfets.)  Con> 
servatory  shrubs,  from  Brazil,  cult,  under  the  name  of  FsANCfscKA ;  with 
showy  flowers,  blue  or  violet  turning  paler. 

B.  latifblia,  is  very  smooth,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  few  flowen 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  1^'  across. 
B.  HopeiUQa,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  2'  long,  and  flower  only  1'  wide. 

2.  BBOWALIiIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  Browall,  of  Sweden,  first  a  friend, 
later  a  bitter  opponent  of  Linnceus.) 

B.  demissa  (named  also  B.  blXta  when  the  plant  and  the  man  it  was  named 
for  grew  exalted),  from  S.  America ;  cult,  in  the  gardens,  1^-2^  high,  bushy- 
branched,  with  ovate  leaves  and  handsome  bright  violet-blue  flowers  (1'  or  less 
across,  at  length  as  it  were  racemed)  produced  all  summer.    ® 

8.  SALPIGLOSSIS.  (Greek  for  trumpet-tongitej  fh)m  the  curved  apex  of 
the  style  with  dilated  stigma  likened  to  the  end  of  a  trumpet 

1.  S.  sinu&ta.  Cult,  from  Chili  as  an  omaniental  annual  or  biennial,  under 
various  names  and  varieties  according  to  the  color  of  the  large  flowers,  dark- 
purple,  or  straw-colored  and  mostly  striped :  fl.  all  summer.  In  appearance 
resembles  a  Petunia. 

4.  SCHIZANTHUS.  (Greek  for  cut  ffower,  the  corolla  being  as  if  cot 
into  slips.)     Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Chili :  fl.  summer.    Q 

S.  pinn&tUS,  the  common  species,  of  several  varieties ;  slender,  1^-2^  high, 
pubescent  with  fine  glandular  hairs,  with  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate  or  paitied 
into  narrow  divinions,  and  numerous  handsome  flowers  barely  1'  in  diameter, 
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nsuallj  pink  and  white  variegated  with  yellowish  and  some  deeper  purple  spots 
on  the  larger  lobe.  —  There  are  one  or  two  larger  flowered  but  less  common 
species. 

6.  FAUTi(3WNlA.    (Xaraed  for  a  Russian  Princess.)    Only  one  species. 

P.  imperi&liSy  of  Japan,  cult,  for  ornament,  scarcely  hardy  far  N. ;  the 
heart-shaped  very  ample  leaves  resembling  those  of  Catalpa  but  much  noore 
downy,  flowers  in  large  terminal  panicle,  in  spring,  the  violet  corolla  l^'-2' 
long. 

6.  VEBBA8CUM,  MULLEIN.    (Ancient  Latin  name.)    Natives  of  the 
Old  World,  here  weeds,  often  hybridizing :  fl.  summer,     "^l  ($) 

V.  Th&psus,  Common  M.  Fields  :  densely  woolly,  the  tall  simple  stem 
winged  .from  the  bases  of  the  oblong  leaves,  bearing  a  long  dense  spike  of  yellow 
(rarely  white)  flowers. 

V.  LychnltiSj  White  M.  Waste  places,  rather  scarce :  whitened  with 
thin  powdery  woolhness,  the  stem  not  winjred,  ovate  leaves  greenish  above,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  or  rarely  white  flowers  panicled. 

V.  Blatt^ria,  Moth  M.  Roadsides  :  green  and  smoothish,  2<>  -  8^  high, 
slender,  with  ovate  toothed  or  sometimes  cut  leaves,  and  loose  raceme  of  yellow 
or  else  white  and  purplish-tinged  flowers. 

7.  C^IiSIA.    (Named  for  0.  CeUius,  a  Swedish  OrientaVist.)    Fl.  summer. 

C.  Cr^tica,  cult  for  ornament  from  the  Mediterranean  region:  29-39 
high,  rather  hairy,  or  the  raceme  clammy,  with  lower  leaves  pinnatifld,  upper 
toothed  and  clasping  at  ba.se,  corolla  orange-yellow  with  some  purple  (I' -2' 
across),  lower  pair  of  filaments  naked,  Sic  upper  pair  short  and  woolly- 
bearded,    d) 

8.  AIjOJSSi)A»    (Named  for  Alonzo  Zanont,  a  Spanish  botanist.)     Cult,  as 
annuals,  from  South  America  :  fl.  all  summer. 

A.  inciscefblia  (also  called  URTiCJ5r6LiA) :  smoothish,  branching,  l°-2^ 
high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong  sharply  cut-toothed  leaves,  and  orange-scarlet 
corolla  less  than  1'  wide :  several  varieties. 

9.  V£B6NICA,  speedwell.    (Name  of  doubtful  derivation,  perhaps 
referring  to  St.  Veronica.)    Fl.  summer. 

§  1.  ShrMyy  tender ,  very  leafy  tpecies^  fiom  New  Zeafandf  with  entire  and 
glossy  smof^h  and  nearly  sessile  evergreen  leaves ^  all  opposite^  dense  many- 
flowered  racemes  from  the  axiis,  and  aciUish  pods. 

V.  specibsa,  is  smooth  throughout,  with  obovate  or  oblong  blunt  or  retuse 
thick  leaves,  and  verv  dense  spike-like  racemes  of  violet-purple  flowers. 

V.  8alioif6Iiaf  lias  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  and  longer  clammy-pubescent 
racemes  of  blue  flowers. 

V.  liindleyana,  has  oblong-lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pale 
lilac  flowers. 

§  2.   Herbs,  growing  wild^  or  those  of  the  first  subdivision  cultivated  in  gardens. 

♦  Spikes  or  dense  spike-like  rncfmes  terminating  the  erect  stem  or  branches  and 

often  clustered,     % 

V.  spic&ta,  and  sometimes  V.  paniculXta,  or  hybrids  between  them,  are 
cult,  for  ornament,  from  En.:  9' -2°  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  toothed 
leaves,  lobes  of  mostly  blue  corolla  much  longer  than  the  distinct  tube,  and  pod 
notched  at  the  end. 

V.  Virginioa,  Culveb's  root.  Wild  in  rich  woods  from  Vermont  W. 
&  S.  ;  remarkable  for  the  tube  of  the  small  whitish  corolla  lonpcr  than  the 
acutish  lobes  and  mnch  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  simple  stems  20-6°  high,  bear- 
ing whorls,  of  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate  pointed  finely  serrate  leaves ;  spikes 
dense  and  clustered.    „  «  -, ^. 
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*  •  Racemes  in  the  axU$  of  the  oppoeite  leavet ;  stems  creeping  or  procmmbent  at 
basCf  but  above  ascending :  ooroUa,  as  in  aU  the  JbUowingf  strictUf  wkett' 
shaped,     % 

*-  Water  Speedwells  or  Brook  limb,  in  water  or  wet  grtmnd,  smooth  and 
with  pale  blue  {sometimes  darker  striptd)  flowers  on  lender  spreading  pedicels, 

V.  Anag&llis.  In  water  N. :  leaves  lance-ovate  acute,  sessile  by  a  heart- 
shaped  base,  2' -3'  long  ;  pod  slightly  notched,  many-seeded. 

V .  Americtoa.  In  nrooks,  much  more  common ;  leaves  mostly  petioled, 
ovate  or  oblong,  serrate  ;  flowers  on  more  slender  pedicels  ;  and  pod  more  tur- 
gid than  in  the  foregoing. 

V.  SCUtell&ta.  In  bogs  K. ;  slender,  with  linear  slightly  toothed  sessile 
leaves,  only  I  or  2  very  slender  zigzag  racemes,  few  iong-pedicelled  pale  flowers ; 
and  very  flat  pod  deeply  notched  at  U)th  ends,  broader  than  long,  lew-seeded. 

•^  •»"  /n  dry  ground,  pubescent,  with  light  blue  flowers  in  spike4ike  racemes, 

V.  offloinitlis,  Common  Speedwell.  Spreading  or  creeping,  low;  leaves 
wedge-oblong  or  obovate,  serrate,  short-petioled ;  pedicels  shorter  than  calyx ; 
pod  wedge-obcordate,  several-seeded. 

«  *  *  Raceme  loose,  terminating  the  leafy  low  stem  or  branches,  or  the  small  flowers 

in  the  axils  of  the  gradually  decreasing  leaves, 

V.  serpyllifdlia,  Thyme-leaved  S.jc  Creeping  or  spreading  on  tlic 
ground;  with  simple  flowering  stems  ascending  2' -4',  smooth ;  leaves  roundish, 
small,  almost  entire ;  corolla  pale  blue  or  whitish  with  darker  stripes,  longer 
than  the  calyx.     11 

V.  peregrlna,  Neckweed  or  Purslake-S.  Common  weed  in  damp 
waste  or  cult,  ground ;  smooth,  erect,  branching,  "with  lower  leaves  oval  or 
oblong  and  toothed,  the  upper  oblong-linear  and  entire,  inconspicuous  flowers 
almost  sessile  in  their  axils,  whitish  corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  many- 
seeded  pod  slightly  notched.     (I) 

V.  arvtosis,  Corn  S.  Introduced  into  waste  and  cult,  grounds  £. ; 
hairy,  3'  -  8'  high,  with  lower  leaves  ovate  and  crenate,  on  petioles,  the  upper 
sessue  lanceolate  and  entire,  blue  flowers  short-peduncled,  and  pod  obcordate.   ^ 

10.  BtrCHNEBA,  BLUE-HE  ARTS.  (Named  for  one  BwJmer,  an  early 
German  botanist. )    Flowers  summer.     }^ 

B.  Americtoa.  Sandy  or  gravelly  plains,  from  New  York  W.  &  S. ; 
rough-hairy,  turning  blackish  in  drying;  with  slender  stem  1^-2^^  high,  veiny 
leaves  coai^cly  few-toothed,  the  lowest  obovate,  middle  ones  oblong,  uppermost 
lanco-lincar,  flowers  scattered  in  the  slender  spike,  and  corolla  deep  purple. 

11.  CALCEOLARIA.  (From  Latin  ra/ceo/u«,  a  shoe  or  slipper.)  Tender 
South  American  herbs  or  shnibs,  with  curious  and  handsome  flowera,  cult,  as 
house  and  bedding  plants.  The  common  cultivated  species  are  now  for  the 
most  part  too  much  mixed  and  crossed  for  botanical  analysis. 

C.  integrif61ia  (also  called  Rno6sA  and  8ALViiEF6LiA)  is  the  commonest 
woody-stemmed  species,  with  oblong  leaves  rugose  in  the  manner  of  Garden 
Sage,  and  small  yellow  or  orange  flowers  in  crowded  clusters. 

C.  corymbbsa,  herbaceous,  hairy  or  clammy-pul)esocnt,  with  ovate  crenate- 
toothed  leaves  nearly  all  at  the  root,  and  loose  corymbs  or  cymes  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, the  purple-spotted  mouth  considerably  open. 

C.  crenatinbra,  a  fertile  parent  of' many  of  the  more  showy  herbaceous 
garden  forms,  with  more  leafy  stems  and  larger'flowers,  their  orifice  rounder  and 
smaller,  the  hanging  lower  lip  or  sac  1'  or  more  long,  more  ol)ovate  and  flat, 
somewhat  3-lobed  as  it  were  towards  the  end,  and  variously  spotted  with  purple, 
brown,  or  crimson. 

C.  8Cabi088Bf51ia  is  a  delicate  annual,  with  pinnately  divided  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  on  petioles  dilated  and  connate  at  base,  and  loose  small  pale  yellow 
flowers  with  gloonlar  lower  lip  about  ^'  wide. 
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12.  OOLLINSIA.  (Named  bjr  Nottall  for  the  late  ZacehaiB  (Minn  of 
Philadelphia.)    Flowers  handsome,  mostly  2-colored.    0  <i) 

C.  Vdma.  Wild  from  Western  New  York  W. :  slender,  6'  -  20'  high,  with 
orate  or  lance^vate  and  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  claspinj^  heart-shaped,  and 
slender-peduncled  flowers  in  early  spring,  lower  lip  blue,  upper  white. 

C.  blCOlor,  of  California,  and  a  handsome  garden  annual,  is  stouter,  with 
crowded  flowers  as  if  whorled,  ])edicels  shorter  than  calyx,  lower  lip  of  corolla 
riolet,  the  upper  pale  or  white,  or  in  one  variety  both  white. 

13.  UNABIA,  TOAD-FLAX.  (Name  from  IJnum,  Flax,  from  resem- 
blance in  the  leaves  of  the  commoner  species.)    Fl.  summer. 

•  Leaves  narrow^  sessHe,  and  entire :  stems  erect :  flowers  racemed, 

L.  Canadtoais,  Wild  T.  Gravelly  and  sandy  ground,  with  scattered 
linear  leaves  on  the  slender  flowering  stems,  or  oblong  and  in  pairs  or  threes  on 
prostrate  shoots,  and  very  small  blue  flowers.    (J)  (s) 

Xj.  VUlg^iS,  CoMMOK  T.,  Raiist£D,  Buttkr-and-Koos.  a  showy  but 
troublesome  European  weed,  of  fields  and  roadsides,  l^'-S^  high,  with  alternate 
crowded  linear  or  lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  a  dense  raceme  of  yellow  flowers 
(I'long)  with  paler  tips.     ^ 

L.  triornith6phora.  Cult,  from  Europe  :  glaucous,  20-3®  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls,  and  rather  large  slender-pednncled  long-spurred 
flowers,  violet  and  purple-striped,     y. 

*  *  Leaves  broad,  ojlen  fabed :  stems  and  branches  trailing :  flowers  very  tmallf 
yellow  and  purple  mixedy  on  long  axillary  ptdundes :  natives  of  Europe. 

Ju  E14tilie.  Nat.  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soil :  hairy,  with  ovate  and  halberd- 
shaped  short-petioled  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite.    0 

Im.  Cymbaliuria.  Cult,  as  a  delicate  little  trailing  ornamental  plant :  very 
smooth,  pale,  with  rooting  branches,  and  thickish  almost  kidney-shaped  3-5- 
lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles,     y, 

14.  AinriBBHtNUM.  SNAPDRAGON.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
compares  the  flower  with  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  an  animal.)  Nat.  and  cult, 
from  Europe  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1.   True  Snapdragon,  with  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  erect 

or  ascending  stems,  not  climbing, 

A.  m^tlB,  Large  S.  of  the  gardens;  with  stems  l^-d^  hi<^h,  oblong  or 
lanceolate  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  glandular-downy  raceme  of  showy  flowers, 
the  crimson,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  corolla  over  1'  long.     % 

A.  Ordntium,  Small  S.  Weed  in  some  old  gardens  and  cult  grounds  ; 
low,  slender,  with  linear  leaves,  and  white  or  purplish  axillary  flowers  ^ 
long.    (^ 

§  2.  Maurandia-likb  S.,  with  paJaie  not  so  large,  nor  fully  dosing  the  mouth, 
and  stems  climbing  by  the  coiling  of  their  slender  pttiolts  and  sometimes  of 
the  pedundes  also, 

A.  maurandioideSy  cult,  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  as  MaurAkoia 
antirrhinifl6ra  ;  smooth,  with  triangnlar-halberd-sha{)cd  leaves,  or  some  of 
them  heart-shaped,  and  showy  flowers  in  their  axils,  the  violet  or  purple  corolla 
1' or  more  long.     % 

15.  MAUBANDIA.  (Named  for  Prof  Mavrandv.)  Excluding  the  last 
preceding  species,  which  has  the  flower  of  Snapdragon,  and  including 
LopHOSPERMUM,  which  has  wing-margined  seeds.  Mexican  climbers,  with 
triangular  and  heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped  and  obscurely  lobed  leaves, 
tender,  cult  for  ornament :  fl.  all  summer. 

§  1.    CoroUa  naked  inside,  rather  obviously  2-lipped, 

M.  Barclay&na.  Stems  and  leaves  smooth ;  calyx  glandular-hairy,  dam- 
siy,  ito  divisions  lance-linear ;  corolla  purple,  usually  dark,  8'  or  more  long. 
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M.  semperflbrens,  has  lanceolate  smooth  calyx-divisions,  and  smaller 
rose-pnrple  or  violet  corolla. 

§  2.   LopHOSPJ&RMUM.    Corolla  very  obscurely  24ipped,  and  with  2  bearded  Una. 

M.  erub^SCens.  Somewhat  soft-pubescent,  with  insularly  toothed  leaves, 
rose-colored  flowers  3'  long,  and  ovato-oblong  rather  leaf-like  sepals 

M.  SC&ndens.  now  less  common  and  not  so  showy,  is  less  pubescent,  and 
has  smaller  less-innated  deeper  purple  corolla,  and  lance-obloog  sepals. 

16.  DIGITALIS,  foxglove;.  (Latin  name,  from  shape  of  the  corolla, 
likened  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  in  the  common  species. ) 

D.  pnrptirea,  Purplb  F.,  of  which  rarieties  with  corolla  white  or  pale 
and  more  or  less  strongly  spotted  corolla  are  common,  2'  long,  the  lobes  rather 
obscuro ;  leaves  rugose,  somewhat  downy.     Cult,  from  £u. :  n.  summer.     % 

17.  GEBABDIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist,  Gerarde.)  Handsome,  hot 
uncultivable  plants :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  fbUowing  are  the 
commonest  wild  species  :  mostly  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soil. 

§  1.  Corolla  purple  or  rose-co/orj  wmetohai  bell'thaped:  cal^a>ieeth  short :  anthers 
all  aluce,  nearly  pointless  at  buse :  leaves  narrow^  linear  or  thread-shaped, 
entire :  loosely  branching,  nearly  all  annuals,  except  the  first. 

G.  linifblia.  Pine-barrens  S. ;  with  erect  branches,  and  erect  linear  leaves 
about  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  truncate  calyx,  and  corolla  I'  long.     % 

G.  tenuJx61ia.  N.  &  S. ;  with  opposite  pedicels  equalling  the  linear 
spreading  leaves,  broadly  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla  ^'  - 1'  long. 

G.  filif61ia.  S. ;  with  alternate  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  the  rather 
fleshy  thread-shaped  or  slightly  club-shaped  leaves ;  corolla  %'  long. 

G.  aph^lla.  S. ;  with  short  pedicels  alternate  along  one  side  of  the 
flowering  branches,  and  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shaped  appressed  leaves, 
minute  calyx-teeth,  and  corolla  ^'  long. 

G.  purpiirea.  N.  &  S.  in  low  ground ;  with  stoat  pedicels  not  longer 
than  the  conspicuously  5-lobed  calyx,  opposite  and  spreading  rather  hntA 
linear  leaves,  and  corolla  |'  -  1'  long. 

G.  maritima.  Salt  marshes  N.  &  S.,  lower  than  the  preceding,  and  with 
fleshy  blunt  leaves,  the  pedicels  as  long  as  the  upper  ones  and  as  the  obtusely 
5-toothed  calyx,  and  corolla  J'  -|'  long. 

§  2.    Corolla  purple  (or  sometimes  white)  :  caJux  deeply  and  unequally  b-cUfl: 
anthers  pointless,  those  of  the  shorter  pair  much  smaller:  leaves  ruUter  broad. 

G.  auriculiita.  Low  grounds,  irom  Penn.  S.  &  W. ;  nmgh-hairy,  with 
nearly  simple  stem,  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  entire,  or  the  lower  with  a  lobe 
on  each  side  of  the  base ;  flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils ;  corolla  1 '  long. 

§  3.  Corolla  yellow  and  unth  a  longer  tube,  the  inside  woolly,  as  art  tA«  filaments 
and  anthers;  the  latter  almost  projecting,  slender^pointed  at  base:  ca'yx 
b-deft :  taller  herbs,  with  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  toothed,     "jj. 

•  Stems  nearly  simple :  flowers  in  a  leafy  raceme :  eorcUa  more  tubular. 

G.  fl&va,  Downy  False  Foxglove.  Open  dry  woods:  3^-4<*  high, 
minutely  soft-downy ;  upper  leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong  and  entire,  lower  sinuate 
or  pinnatifid  ;  pedicels  very  short ;  corolla  1  J'  long. 

G.  quercilblia,  Smooth  F.  Rich  woods,  commoner  S.  &  W. :  3°  -  6® 
high,  smooth  and  glaucous ;  upper  leaves  often  entire,  lower  once  or  twice 
pinnatifid  ;  pedicels  as  long  as  calvx  ;  corolla  2'  long. 

G.  integrifblia.  Barrens,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  10-20  high,  smooth, 
not  glaucous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

♦  ♦  Stems  bushy-branched :  calyx4obes  toothed  or  pinnatifid :  leaves  mostly  cut. 

G.  grandiflbra.  Oak  openings  from  Wisconsin  S. :  3^-4®  high,  minutely 
downy ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  cut-toothed,  the  lower  pinnatifid ;  ped 
icels  shorter  than  the  barely  toothed  calyx4obe8 ;  corolla  2'  long. 
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G.  pediCUlftrim.  Common  N.  &  S. :  slightly  pnbescent,  2<)«8<'  high,  fery 
leafy;  leai^es  all  pinnatifid  and  the  lobes  cu^tootlled;  pedicels  opposite  and 
lon^  than  the  hairy  serrate  calyx-lobes ;  corolla  over  1'  lon^. 

G.  peotin&ta.  Sandy  barrens  S. :  more  hairy  than  the  foregoing,  with 
finer  divided  leaves,  alternate  pedicels  shorter  than  pinnatifid  calyx-lobes  ;  corolla 
broader  and  l^'  long. 

is.  S£YM:&BIA.    (Named  for  £r6nryScym€r.)    WUd  pUnts  &  &  W.,  yeiy 
near  Gerardia :  flowers  yellow,  in  summer  and  antumn. 

8.  macroph^lla,  Mullein-Foxolote.  Shady  river-banks  W. :  4^-5^ 
high,  with  larg«  leaves,  the  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  divided  or  cut,  the  upper 
lanceolate  and  toothed ;  curved  corolla  woolly  inside,  also  the  filaments ;  style 
short.     1^ 

8.  pectinilta.  Sandy  ground  S. :  about  1°  high,  branchy,  clammy-pubes- 
cent ;  pinnatifid  leaves  with  oblong-linear  lobes  ;  corolla  ^'  long.     0 

8.  tenuifblia.  Low  sandy  grounds  S. :  20-4°  high,  with  long  slender 
branches ;  leaves  pinnately  divided  into  thread-shaped  divisions ;  corolla  hardly 
J'  long.     0 

19.  MtMULUS,  MONKEY-FLOWER.     (From  Greek  for  an  ape,  from 
the  ginning  corolla.)    Fl.  all  summer. 

♦  Wild  in  toet  jtlfuxs,  with  erect  square  stem  1°  -  2°  high,  oblong  ftather-Teined 
serrate  leaves,  and  vioUt-jnerple  corolla  {V  or  so  in  length),     y. 

M.  rlngens,  the  commonest,  with  clasping  leaves,  peduncles  longer  than 
the  flower,  and  taper-pointed  calyx-teeth. 

M.  aldktOB,  not  rare  more  S.,  has  leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole,  peduncle 
shorter  than  calyx  and  short-toothed,  and  sharp  wing-like  angles  to  stem; 
whence  the  nam& 

*  *  Cult,  fir  ornament,  chiefly  in  conaervalories,  from  Western  N.  America, 

M.  glutlnbSUS,  shrubby  conservatory  plant  from  California,  glutinous- 
pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanoeolate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  <Mrange  or  brick- 
red  flower. 

M.  cardin^is.  Erect,  clammy-pubescent;  leaves  wedge-oblong,  partly 
clasping,  several-nerved ;  flowers  laree,  brick-red^     y. 

M.  lilteus.  Erect,  smooth  ;  leaves  ovate  or  cordate-clasping,  several- 
nerved  ;  flowers  showy,  yellow,  often  spotted  with  rose  or  bro>m ;  of  many 
varieties.     2/ 

M.  mosch&tus,  Musk-plaxt.  Weak  and  diflfiise,  rooting,  clammy-vil- 
lous,  smelling  strong  of  musk ;  leaves  ovate  or  ublong ;  flower  small,  pde 
yellow.     3/ 

20.  TORiiKIA.     (Named  for  0.  Toren,  an  obscure  Swedish  botanist) 

T.  Afii4tioa,  cult,  from  India,  a  liandsome  hothouse  plant,  with  lance-ovate 
serrate  leaves,  wing-angled  calvx,  and  corolla  over  1'  long,  pale  violet  or  purple 
with  the  tube  and  the  end  of  tfic  3  rounded  lower  lobes  dark  violet. 

2L  IZiYSANTHES,  FALSE  PIMPERNEL.  (From  Gr«ek  words  for 
mire  and  flower ,  alluding  to  the  station.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

I.  gmtioloides.  Common  in  wet  places,  a  smooth  diflnse  little  plant, 
4' -6'  high,  with  rounded  or  oblong  leaves,  and  small  purple  or  bluish 
flowers.    (D 

22.  GBAT10LA»  HEDGE-HYSSOP.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  gratia, 
grace.)  Rather  insignificant  plants,  in  low  or  wet  places  :  flowering  all 
summer.     ®  Jl 

•  Sterile  filaments  minute  or  hardly  any:  corolla  whitish,  with  ydUncish  tube. 

G.  irii*£riniA.Tift-  Rather  clammy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  slender  pe- 
dnndea. 
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G.  8ph8Broc&rpa.  Chiefly  S. :  smooth  and  stouter,  with  lano^oTate 
leaves,  peduncles  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  larger  spherical  pod. 

*  «  Sterile  JUainent8  obvioua,  usuaU^  tipped  with  a  little  glandular  head  in  place  <^ 

the  anther :  leaves  nhort. 

Q.  viscbsa.  Chiefly  S.  W. :  clammy,  with  lance^hlong  todthed  leaToi 
shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  whitish  flowers. 

Q.  atirea.  Sandy  wet  soil,  E.  &  8. :  nearly  smooth,  with  rather  narrow 
entire  leaves  as  long  as  the  peduncles,  and  golden  yellow  flowers. 

G.  pil68a.  From  N.  Jersey  S. :  very  diflerent  from  any  of  the  foregoine, 
having  rigid  and  simple  erect  stems  and  ovate  or  oblong  sessile  leaves,  bom 
hairy,  the  flowers  sessile,  the  white  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx. 

23.  SCBOPHULABIA,  FIGWORT.  (Plants  a  supposed  remedy  for 
Krofuifi.)  These  homely  and  insignificant  plants  hardly  ought  to  have  given 
the  name  to  this  large  and  important  family. 

8.  nodbsa.  Damp  shadv  ground :  smooth,  with  4-sided  stem  3^-4^  high, 
ovate  or  oblong  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  small  lurid  flowers  in  loose  cymes, 
all  summer,     y, 

24.  CHELdNE,  TURTLE-HEAD  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek, 
refers),  SNAKE-HEAD,  BALMONY. 

C.  glabra,  the  common  species,  of  wet  places;  1^-2^  high,  with  lanceolate 
or  lanee-oblong  leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  and  white  or  pale  purple  corolla 
1'  or  more  long,  all  summer,     y. 

25.  PENTSTEMON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  5  sUmens, 
refers  to  the  presence  of  the  5th  stamen,  which,  however,  has  no  anther.) 
Showy  North  American  and  a  few  Mexican  plants,  chiefly  Western  ;  two  or 
three  are  wild  E. ;  several  are  in  choice  cultivation,  but  few  are  yet  common 
here.    Fl.  late  spring  and  summer.     ^ 

•  Wild  E,  of  the  Mississippi y  and  sometimes  cult. :  flowers  whiter  commonly  tinged 

with  sotne  purplish  or  violet :  leaves  partly  clasping,  often  serrate:  pamde 
'clammy f  the  corolla  slightly  so. 

P.  pub^scens.  Somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  or  smoothish  except  the 
panicle,  1^-3^  high,  variable;  stem-leaves  lanceolate;  flowers  nodding;  the 
plainly  2-lipped  corolla  (!'  long)  with  g^dually  enlarging  tube  concave  on  the 
lower,  convex  on  the  upper  side,  a  sort  of  palate  almost  closing  the  mouth ; 
sterile  filament  yellow-bearded  down  one  side. 

P.  Bigitiais.  N.  Virginia  to  111.  &  S. :  taller  {^-4^),  smooth  up  to  the 
naked  panicle,  with  wider  more  entire  leaves  ;  corolla  but  slightly  2-lipped, 
open,  aoruptly  inflated  bell-shaped  above  from  a  narrow  tube ;  sterile  filament 
sparingly  bearded  on  one  side. 

«  «  Wild  beyond  but  near  the  Mississippi,  showy  and  cultivated  for  ornament. 

P.  grandiflbros.  Plains  from  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  W,  &  S.  W. :  very 
smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  l°-3^  high,  with  thick  ovate  leaves  (I '-2'  long) 
closely  sessile  and  entire,  the  upper  ones  rounded,  short-pedicelled  flowers 
raccmed,  lilac-purple  oblong-bell-shaped  corolla  l^'-2'  long  and  idmost  equally 
5-lobed,  the  sterile  filament  nearly  smooth. 

P.  Cobsea.  Plains  from  Nebraska  S. :  P  -  2®  high,  stout,  with  ovate  often 
denticulate  thick  leaves,  a  slightly  clammy  few-flowered  panicle  or  raceme, 
pale  purplish  or  whitish  corolla  about  2'  long  and  abruptly  much  inflated  above 
the  narrow  base,  the  border  2-lipped,  but  the  oblong  lobeis  similar ;  the  sterile 
filament  bearded. 

P.  gl&ber.  Plains  from  Nebraska  and  Missouri  W. :  very  smooth,  com- 
monly pale  or  glaucous,  with  ascending  stems  1^-2^  long,  lanceolate  9r  lance- 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  a  narrow  panicle  of  very  handsome  flowers ;  the  tubular- 
inflated  corolla  about  1^'  long,  bright  purple  blue,  with  the  spreading  lobes 
of  the  2  short  lips  similar ;  sterile  filaments  and  also  the  anthers  slightly  haix^ 
or  else  naked. 
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•  *  •  Farther  Western  epedes,  cultivated  and  hardy  in  the  gardene, 

P.  OV&tU8y  of  Oregon,  is  an  early  hlne-flowered  species,  smoothish,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  open  panicle  of  small  flowers. 

F.  barb&tUSy  supposed  to  come  from  Mexico,  long  cult,  in  the  gardens ; 
smooth,  with  slender  wand-like  stems  3°  -  4^  high,  lanceolate  and  entire  pale 
leaves,  long  and  loose  raceme  or  panicle  of  drooping  flowers,  narrow  tubular 
scarlet  corolla  over  1'  long,  with  erect  upper  lip  concave  and  slightly  2-lobed, 
the  lower  parted  into  3  rcflexed  or  spreading  oblong  lobes,  some  beard  in  the 
throat,  and  sterile  filament  naked.  Var.  Torrktj,  from  New  Mexico  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  taller,  the  brighter  red  corolla  with  little  or  no  beard  in 
the  throat 

«  «  *  *  Common  garden  species  from  Mexico ,  but  not  hardy  N.,  are  forms  of 

F.  HartW^gi.  Smooth :  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  the  upper  broader  at  the 
base  and  clasping ;  peduncles  elongated,  3-flowered  ;  corolla  2'  long,  deep  red 
or  red  purple,  the  border  almost  equally  5-cieft ;  sterile  filament  naked. 

F.  campanul&tus.  Smooth .-  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, the  base  clasping ;  flowers  in  a  raceme-like  one-sided  panicle ;  corolla  ven- 
tricose  above,  reddish-purple  or  rose-colored ;  sterile  filament  bearded.  Varies 
greatly  in  cultivation. 

26.  BUSSl^IiLIA.    (Named  for  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  of  BcotltLud.)     % 

R.  jtkBCea,  of  Mexico,  a  showy  house  and  bedding  plant ;  very  smooth, 
with  small  lanceK>vate  or  linear,  or  else  reduced  to  little  scales  on  the  copious 
long  and  rush-like  green  hanging  branches  and  branchlets ;  corolla  1'  long,  nar- 
row, bright  carmine  red. 

27.  CASTILLEIA,  PAINTED-CUP.  (Named  for  CastiUejo,  a  Spanish 
botanist. )  There  are  several  showy  species  on  the  plains  from  beyond  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.    Fl  all  late  spring  and  summer. 

C.  COCCineft,  Scarlet  P.  Sandy  low  grounds ;  pubescent,  simple- 
stemmed,  l°-2^  high,  with  stem  leaves  cut-Iobed,  those  next  the  flowers 
3-cIeft,  their  dilated  and  cut-toothed  lobes  brilliant  scarlet,  while  the  2-cleft 
calyx  is  yelk>wish  and  the  narrow  corolla  pale  yellow.    0  d) 

28.  FEBICULABIS,  LOUSEWOBT  (which  the  name  denotes),     y. 

F.  Canadtosis,  Common  P.  or  Wood-Betont.  Low,  rather  haiiy, 
with  alternate  leaves,  th^  upper  pinnatifid,  lower  pinnate,  a  short  dense  spike  of 
greenish  and  purplish  flowers,  oblique  caly^  witnout  lobes  but  split  down  in 
front,  and  a  dagger-sha|)ed  pod :  fl.  spring. 

F.  lanceol&ta.  Less  common,  in  swamps ;  l^'-S^  high,  smoothish,  with 
lance-oblong  leaves  doubly  cut-toothed,  some  of  them  opposite,  a  close  spike  of 
pale  yellow  flowers,  2-lobed  leafy-crested  calyx,  and  ovate  pod :  fl.  late  summer. 

29.  MEIiAMFITBUM,  COW-WHEAT.  (The  name  in  Greek  means 
tiack  grain,  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.)     ® 

M.  Americ&num,  our  only  species,  common  in  open  woodlands  ;  6'-12' 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  abrupt  or  truncate  at  base  and 
with  a  few  bristle-tipped  teeth,  the  scattered  flowers  pale  yellowish  or  almost 
white,  sometimes  purplish-tinged ;  produced  all  summer. 

77.  ACANTHACEiE,  ACANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  2-lipped  or  otherwise  irregu- 
lar or  even  regular  mooopetalous  corolla,  4  didjnamous  or  else  only 
2  stamens,  2-celled  ovary  and  pod,  and  few  seeds,  —  distinguished 
from  the  related  orders  by  the  seeds  without  albumen  and  borne  on 
hook-like  projections  of  the  placentae  or  on  a  sort  of  cup.  Chiefly 
a  tropical  family ;  many  in  choice  conservatories,  here  omitted. 
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§  1.    Tufinmg  trmical  herb$  (or  mt.  at  kerbi),  with  nearly  rtffulir  b-kbei  coroBoy 
and  gUAvlar  setnU  tupporied  by  a  cartilaginous  riny  or  dioUuw  cup, 

1.  THUNBERGIA.    Flowers  enclosed  when  in  bud  by  a  pair  of  laree  leaf-like 

bmctlets  borne  below  the  sliort  cup-shaped  calyx.  Corolla  with  a  mostly 
somewhat  cui'\''ed  tube  and  an  abruptly  wide-spreading  border  of  6  rounded 
equal  lobes,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included.  Pod  globular, 
tipped  with  a  long  and  conspicuous  flattened  beak,  2-4-8eeded.  Peduncles 
axulary,  1-flowered. 

§  2.   Erect  or  spreading :  all  the  foihwing  are  herbs^  tpith  fiat  seeds  home  on  kocih- 
like  processes  (retinacuia) :  calyx  4-b'partedj  mostly  i-bivcted, 

2.  ACANTHUS.    Corolla  of  one  8-lobed  lip,  the  upper  lip  wanting.    Stamens  4, 

with  one-celled  ciliate  anthers.    leaves  pinnatind.    Flowers  in  a  spike. 

8.  RUELLIA.  Corolla  funnel-form,  with  an  almost  equaUy  5-lobed  spreading 
border,  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included:  cells  of  the  anthen 
parallel.    Pod  narrow,  contracted  into  a  stalk-like  base,  above  4-  12-seeded. 

4.  DICLIPTERA.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  3-lobed,  tiie  upper  2-clea  or 
entire ;  but  the  flower  as  it  were  reversed  so  tnat  the  3-lobed  Up  seems  to  be 
the  upper  one.  Stamens  2,  protruded:  cells  of  the  anther  equal,  but  one 
placed  oelow  the  other.    Pod  2  -  4-seeded  below  the  middle. 

6.  DIANTHERA.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  notched;  the  lower 
3-lobed,  wrinkled  or  veiny  towards  the  base,  spreading.  Stamens  2 :  cells  of 
the  anther  one  below  the  other,  mostly  unequal.  Pod  flattened  above,  con- 
tracted into  a  stalk-like  base,  4-6eeded  above  the  middle. 

1.  THUNBEBGIA.  (Named  from  the  Swedish  botanist  Thunberg.) 
Showy  flowers  produced  all  summer. 

T.  al&ta  (so  named  from  its  winged  petioles)  from  Africa,  is  tlie  one  com- 
monly cultivated  (as  an  annual)  in  many  varieties  as  to  size  and  color  of  flower, 
buflf,  orange,  white,  &c,,  usually  with  blackish-purple  eye ;  herbage  soft-downy 
or  hairy ;  leaves  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-snapcd.     y. 

2.  ACANTHUS.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name,  from  the  word  for  iptne  or 
prickle.)     % 

A.  m611is,  one  of  the  classical  species,  from  S.  Ea.,  is  occasionally  calt,  not 
hardy  N. :  the  broad  sinuately  and  deeply  pinnatifld  leaves  mostly  from  the  root, 
hardly  at  all  prickly  ;  flowers  on  a  short  scape,  duU-oolored. 

8.  BU^LLIA.  (Named  for  the  herbalist  Ruelle.)  Ours  are  wild  herbs, 
chiefly  southern,  with  purple  or  blue  showy  6owers,  mostly  in  clusters, 
produced  all  summer,     y, 

§  1.    Cdls  of  the  anther  pointed  at  base :  stigma  ordy  one :  pod  4^aeeded. 

B.  oblongif61ia.  Pine  barrens  S. :  downy,  6'- 12'  high  from  a  creeping 
base,  with  nearly  sessile  oval  leaves  barely  1 '  long,  almost  bristle-shaped  sepals, 
but  oblong  bracts,  and  spotted  purple  corolla  1'  long. 

§  2.    Cells  of  the  anther  blunt :  stigmas  2  ;  pod  8  -12-seeded:  stems  1°  -4®  hi^. 

B.  oilidsa.  Dry  soil  W.  &  S. :  clothed  with  soft  white  hairs,  the  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile,  pale  blue  corolla  (about  2'  long)  with  slender  tube 
much  longer  than  the  inflated  upper  part  and  than  the  bristle-shaped  sepals. 

B.  Strepens.  Richer  soil,  from  Penn.  W.  &  8. :  smooth  or  slightly  downy, 
with  obovatc  or  oblong  leaves  (r-4'  long)  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  and  purplV 
blue  corolla  (l'-2'  long)  with  tube  hardly  longer  than  the  expanded  portion  or 
than  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals. 

4.   DICUfPTEBA.     (Greek  words  for  doulde,  shut,  from  the  2-Talred  pod.) 

D.  brachi&ta,  of  low  banks  S.  is  nearly  smooth,  with  6-angled  stem  bear- 
ing many  branches,  thin  ovate-oblong  pointed  leaves  on  slender  petiole,  and 
interrupted  spike-like  clnsters  of  small  purple  flowers,  each  with  a  pair  of  con- 
spicuous flat  bracts.     ]>/ 
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6.  DIANTHiiBA.    (From  Greek  for  double  anther,  allnding  to  ibe  two 

separated  cells  on  each  filament.)    Fl.  all  sammer.     ]/ 

D.  OV&ta.  Muddy  banks  of  streams  S. :  4' -8'  high,  smooth,  with  famoe* 
ovate  short-petioled  leaves  longer  than  the  3-4-flowered  peduncles  in  their 
axils,  and  small  pale  purple  flowers. 

D.  Americana,  wet  borders  of  streams :  2°  high,  smooth,  with  lon^ 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  long  peduncles  (4' -6'  long)  bearing  an  oblong 
spikfi  of  pale  purple  flowers. 

78.  VERBENACEiE,  VERVAIN  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  (or  aometimee  whorled)  leaves,  diflTering 
from  the  other  orders  with  irregular  roonopetalous  and  didynamons 
or  tetrandrous  flowers  by  the  ovary  not  4-lobed  and  with  a  single 
ovule  in  each  of  its  (1-4)  cells,  the  fruit  either  fleshy  or  when 
dry  at  length  splitting  into  us  many  .1 -celled  indehiscent  nutlets. 

Besides  the  following  some  species  of  Clerodendron  are  culti- 
vated, in  choice  conservatories. 

^  1.  Fhwers  tn  heads^  tpfkes^  or  racemes,  the  flowers  expanding  from  below  vpvoards, 

1.  PHRYMA.    Flowers  in  slender  loose  spikes.    Calvx  cylindrical,  2-lipped,  the 

upper  lip  of  S  slender-pointed  teeth,  the  lower  snort  and  2-toothed.  Corolla 
tubular,  2-liDped,  the  upper  lip  notched,  lower  larger  and  8-lobed.  Stamens 
included.    Ovary  1-celled.  forming  a  simple  akene  in  the  calyx.    Herb. 

2.  VERBENA.    Flowers  iu  spikes  or  heads.    Calyx  tubular  or  prismatic,  6-ribbed 

and  platted.  Corolla  saiver-form,  the  tube  often  curved,  the  border  rather 
unequally  5-cleft.  Stamens  included:  up|)er  pair  sometimes  wanting  tha 
anthers.  Ovary  4-celled,  at  maturity  splitting  mto  4  dry  akenes  or  nutlets. 
Herbs. 

8.  LIP  PI  A.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes.  Calyx  tubular,  2-6-toothed. 
Corolla  tubular,  with  &-lobed  2-lipped  border,  the  lower  8-lobed  lip  larger. 
Stamens  included.    Ovarj'  and  dry  fruit  2-celled,  2-seeded. 

4.  LANTANA.  Flowers  in  heads  or  short  spikes.  Calvx  minute,  obscurely 
4-toothed.  Corolla  with  an  unequal  4-cleft  spreading  border,  the  upper  lobe 
sometimes  notched.  Stamens  uicluded.  Ovary  2-celIed,  becoming  berry- 
like, and  containing  2  little  stones  or  nutlets.    SHrubs  or  herbs. 

§  2.   Ftowtrs  nearly  regvlar^  in  cymes  from  the  axils  of  the  simple  leaves  :  shrubs. 

6.  GALLIC AR PA.  Calyx  4  -  6-tootlied,  short.  Corolla  tubulai^bell-shaped,  short, 
4-5-Iobed.  Stamens  4,  protruded,  neariy  equal.  Ovary  4-ceUea,  in  fruit 
berry-like,  with  4  little  stones. 

^  3.  Flowers  irregular,  in  cymes  or  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  compound  digitate 
leaves  or  of  the  upper  leaves  reduced  to  bracts:  siirubs  or  trees. 

6.  VITEX.  Calyx  Mootbed.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a  spreading  2-Hpped  border, 
the  lower  lip  8-parted  and  rather  larger  than  the  2-lobed  upper  lip.  Stamens 
4,  protruded,  as  is  the  style.  Ovary  4-ceUed,  becoming  oerry-like  in  the 
fmit,  which  contains  a  single  4-celled  stone. 

L  PHBr'^lifA,  LOPSKED.     (Name  of  unknown  meaorag.)    One  spedes. 

P.  Iiept08t4olxya.  Copses,  &c. ;  2°  -3°  high,  with  coaricly-toothed  ovate 
thin  leaves,  and  branches  terminated  by  the  slender  spikes  of  very  amall  purplish 
flowers,  in  summer,  the  pedicels  reflexed  in  fruit.     % 

2.  VEEBilNA,  VERVAIN.  (Latin  name  of  some  sacred  herbs.)  Fl.  all 
sununcr.  —  Genus  of  difficult  analysis  on  account  of  numerous  hybrids,  both 
wild  and  in  cultivation. 

§  I.  Vervains  native  to  the  country ^  or  growing  as  wild  weeds,  moetly  in  toaste 
or  cultivated  ground :  thefloirers  insignificant ^  in  slender  spikes :  no  appen- 
dage at  tip  of  the  anthers.     All  but  the  last  with  upright  stems,     y, 

V.  angustifdlia,  Narrow-leaved  V.    Stems  6' -18' high;  leaves  narr 

16 
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row  laaceolate,  sessile,  ronghish,  slightly  toothed ;  spikes  few,  thickish,  crowded 
with  purple  flowers. 

V.  Stricta,  Hoary  V.  Barrens  W.  &  8. :  whitish-hairy,  P-20  high; 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  serrate,  sessile ;  spikes  thick  and  dense ;  flowers  blue, 
lai^r  than  in  the  others. 

V.  hosikta^  Blub  V.  Stem  4° - 6°  high  ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  some  of 
the  larger  with  short  side  lobes  at  base,  cut-serrate,  petioled;  spikes  densely- 
flowered,  corymbcd  or  panicled ;  flowers  blue. 

V.  urticlf61ia,  Nkttlk-leaved  or  Whitb  V.  Stem  4° -6*^  high; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  petioled ;  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers  slender  and  loose. 

V.  ofQ.cm&li8,  European  V.  Nat.  hy  roadsides,  at  least  S.  Stems 
1^-3^  high,,  branched  ;  leaves  sessile,  S^^left  and  mostly  pinnatifld  into  narrow 
cut- toothed  lobes ;  small  purplish  flowers  in  very  slender  panicled  spikes. 

V.  bractebSEL  From  Wisconsin  S. ;  hairy,  spreading  or  procumbent ; 
leaves  wedge-shaped  or  lance-oblong,  cut-pinnatifld  or  3-clcft,  short-petioled ; 
small  purple  flowers  in  solitary  loose  spikes,  the  lower  ones  leafy-bracted. 

§  2.  Verbexas  of  the  gaixkn  sort,  with  creeping  or  spreading  sUms^  and  dense 
spikes  of  larger  or  showy  flowers :  anthers  uf  the  longer  stamens  with  a 
glcmd-ltke  tip.     y,  0 

V«  Aubl^tia.  Wild  from  111.  and  Carolina  W.  &  S. :  has  cut-pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  a  long-pedunclod  spike  of  purple  flowers,  minutely  bearded  in  the 
throat.  —  This  and  the  several  following  species  from  South  Brazil,  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  &c.,  variously  and  greatly  mixed,  make  up  the  Verbenas  which  adorn 
ourgardens  in  summer. 

V.  chamsdrifblia,  the  original  Scarlet  V.,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
coarsely  serrate  leaves,  nearly  all  sessile,  and  most  intense  red  or  scarlet  flowent, 
in  a  flat  cluster. 

V.  phlo^iflbra,  also  named  TwbbdiXna.  More  upright;  the  leaves 
decidedly  petioled  ;  the  flowers  inclined  to  form  an  oblong  spike,  and  crimson, 
varvin^  to  rose,  but  not  to  scarlet. 

V .  moisa,  differs  from  the  last  in  the  pinnatifld-incised  leaves,  ihe  petioled 
ones  with  a  hear^shapcd  base ;  flowers  in  a  flat  cluster,  rose-color  or  purple. 

V.  teucroides.  Erect  or  spreading,  with  ovate-oblong  and  incised  sessile 
leaves,  and  a  lengthened  spike  of  white  or  pale  rosy  flowers,  sweet-scented, 
especially  at  nightfall. 

V .  erinoideSy  or  mult^fida.  Dwarf  and  much  creepins:,  rough-haurv, 
with  leaves  pinnatifld  into  linear  divisions,  and  originally  with  violet  purple 
flowers,  and 

V.  pulch^lla  or  T£!fERA,  with  eqnally  finely  cnt  leaves,  and  rather  larger 
originally  rose- violet  flowers,  arc  part  parents  of  the  smaller  races. 

3.  LIPPIA.    (Named  for  A.  Lippi,  an  Italian  botanist.)     FI.  late  summer. 

Ii.  lancdol&ta,  Foo-fruit.  A  creeping  weedy  herb,  along  river-banks 
from  Penn.  S.  &  W.,  with  wedge-spatulate  or  oblaneeolate  leaves  serrate  above 
the  middle,  and  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  bearing  a  head  of  bluish 
small  flowers. 

Ii.  citriodbra  (or  ALof  sia),  the  Lehon-scented  or  Sweet  Verbeka 
of  the  gardens ;  shrub  from  Chili,  with  whorls  of  linear-lanceolate  fragrant 
leaves,  roughish  with  glandular  dots,  and  small  whitish  and  bluish  flowers  in 
ilender  spikes. 

4.  LANTA.NA«  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Tropical  or  subtiDpical, 
mostly  shrubby  plants,  planted  out  in  summer,  when  they  flower  freely  until 
frost  comes ;  stems  ofl«n  rough-prickly ;  herbage  and  flowers  odorous,  in 
some  pleasant,  others  not  so.    The  species  are  much  mixed. 

L.  C&mara,  from  Tropical  America,  has  flowers  deep  yellow,  taming  flrst 
to  orange,  then  to  red. 

Ij.  mixta,  from  Brazil,  has  flowers  opening  white,  soon  changing  to  yel- 
low, orange,  and  Anally  to  red. 
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L.  nlyefty  from  Brazil,  has  th«  pleasant^centcd  flowers  white  and  unchang- 
ing;  or,  in  var.  mutabilib,  changing  to  bluish. 

la.  involuorltta,  of  West  In£es,  has  small  obovate  and  prominently  veiny 
leaves,  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  heads  of  lilac-purple  flowers,  involucrate 
by  the  outer  bracts. 

L.  Sellowitoa,  of 'Southern  Brazil,  is  low  and  spreading,  with  wedge- 
oblong  or  ovate  strongly  veined  leaves,  long  peduncles,  and  hcSids  of  reddish- 
purple  flowers  lengthening  somewhat  with  age. 

5.  CAIiLICABPA.    (From  Greek  for  beautiful  fruit.)    Fl.  early  summer. 

C.  Ameriotea,  French  Mulberry.  Kich  soil  from  Virginia  S. :  shrub 
3®  -  8°  high,  with  some  scurfy  down,  especially  on  the  lower  face  of  the  ovate- 
oblong  toothed  leaves,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers ;  fruits  violet-blue  and 
showy. 

6.  VITEX,  CHASTB-TREE.    (The  ancient  Latin  name.) 

V.  AgllU8-C&StU8,*CnASTE-TRBi£,  of  Mediterranean  region,  has  5-7  lan- 
ceolate entire  leaflets  whitened  underneath,  and  bluish  flowers  in  sessile  clusters 
forming  an  interrupted  spike  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  hardy  only  S. 

V.  inclsa,  of  Northern  China,  barely  hardy  in  gardens  N.,  has  5  -  7  leaflets 
lanceolate  and  cu^pinnatifld,  and  the  clusters  of  bluish  flowers  peduncled. 

79.   LABIATiE,  MINT  FAMILY.      , 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  aromatic  herbage,  square  stems,  opposite 
simple  leaves,  more  or  less  2-lipped  corolla  (whence  the  name  of 
the  order),  either  4  didynamous  or  only  2  stamens,  2-lobed  stigma, 
and  at  once  distinguished  from  all  the  related  families  by  the  deeply 
4'partcd  ovary  (as  if  4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style), 
ripening  into  as  many  seed-like  nutlets,  or  nkenes,  each  containing 
a  sinpfle  seed.  Embryo  usually  filling  the  seed.  As  in  all  these 
families,  there  are  2  lobes  belonging  to  the  upper  and  3  to  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts, 
usually  in  cymose  clusters,  or  running  into  terminal  racemes  or 
spikes. 

\  1.  S(€tmeiu  4,  paraUd  and  aucendin^^  and  projecting  from  a  notcfi  on  the  itpptr 
tide  of  the  coroita,  NutletM  reii'ctUated  ana  piUea,  obliquely  faced  by  the  inner 
tide  near  the  bate, 

«  Lobet  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal  and  oblong,  turned  forioard  to  thai  there  teemt 
to  be  no  ufper  lip,  theflamentt  contpicmmtly  projecting  from  the  tipper  tide. 

1.  TEVCRIUM.    Calyx  6-toothed.    Corolla  with  a  deep  cleft  between  tlie  two 

upper  lobes.    Cells  of  the  anther  confluent. 

2.  TRICHOSTEMA.    Calvx  6-cleft  in  2  lips,  oblique.    Filaments  very  long  and 

slender,  curved,  coiled  up  in  the  bud. 

•  •  Lobes  of  the  corolla  equallv  tprettding :  Jilaments  tUghtly  projecting  from  the 

notch  between  the  2  upper  lubet. 

8.  ISANTHUS.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  equally  5>Iobed,  enlai^ng  after  flowering. 
Corolla  only  little  longer  thau  the  caJyx^  bell-shaped,  with  6  equal  spreading 
lobes. 

\  2.  Siament  4,  reclining  on  the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla,  the  outer  or  lower  pair 
tmger :  anthert  2'celled.  Corolla  usually  tumetl  down  or  deelimng.  Nutlets 
tmooth  or  tmoothith,fxed  by  their  bate,  at  in  all  the  following  divitions. 

4.  OCIMUM.  Calyx  deflcxed  in  fruit,  6-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  or  lobe  much 
broadest  and  sometimes  wing-margined.  Corolla  snort,  the  upper  lip  as  it 
were  of  4  lobes,  the  lower  of  one  entire  flat  or  flattish  declined  lobe  scarcely 
longer  than  the  upper.    Filaments  separate. 
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5.  COLEUS.    Calyx  ha  in  No.  4.    Corolla  siTnilar,  but  the  lower  lobe  loDger  and 

concave  or  bo'at-shai)edf  enclosing  the  stameua  and  style:  filaments  monadel- 
phous. 

6.  Hi  PTIS.     Calyx  with  6  less  unequal  or  equal  teeth.    Corolla  of  4  short  simi- 

lar upper  lobes,  and  a  longer  abruptly  deflexed  saccate  lower  one ;  filiunents 
sepanite. 

7.  LAVANDULA.    Calyx  not  deflexed,  13-15-nerved,  6-toothcd»  the  upper  tooth 

mostly  larger.  Corolla  with  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  regularly  2-Upped, 
i.  e.  upper  lip  2-l()i)C(l,  lower  S-lobed,  the  lobes  all  equally  spreading.  Sta- 
mens uicluded,  but  declined  towards  the  lower  lobe  of  the' corolla. 

$  8.  Stameru  4  {and  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longest)  or  2,  ttraighi  and  tSsUmt  or 
diver  mug:  anlheri  plainly  2-ce/W,  not  tonnioing  in  piirs.  Lobes  of  Ike 
corolla  Jwt  and  spreading^  or  the  upper  ertci  but  nU  art  lied. 

•  Corolla  short  and  rather  bell-thnped,  liardly  if  at  all  2-lippedf  the  4  or  rarely  5 

lobei  nearly  equal  and  all  Reading. 

S.  PERILLA.    Calyx  in  flower  6-cleft,  in  fruit  nodding  and  enlarging,  becoming 

2-lipped.    Corolla  &-clct>,  the  lower  lobe  a  little  longer.    Stamens  4,  nearly 

equal.    Style  deeply  2-cloft. 
•.  MK5ITHA.    Calyx  equally  5-toothed.    Corolla  with  a  4-cleft  border,  the  upper 

lobe  a  little  broader  and'  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.    Stamens  4,  nearly 

equal,  similar. 

10.  LY  CO  I*  US.    Calyx  4 -5-toothed.     Corolla  with  4  about  equal  lobes.     Stamens 

2:  the  upper  pair,  if  any,  without  anthers. 

«  •  Corolla  evidently  2- lippedy  but  all  the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  upper  Up 
erect  and  nu/itly  noiihed^  the  lower  spreading  and  ^-cleft^  the  tube  not  bearded 
within :  stamens  with  anthers  only  2. 

11.  CUNILA.    Calyx  equally  5-toothed,  striate,  very  hairy  in  the  throat,  one  half 

shorter  than  the  corolla.    Stamens  2,  long  and  protruding:  no  rudiments  of 
the  other  pair. 
22.  HEDEOMA.    Calyx  2-lipped,  gibbous  on  the  lower  side  nfear  the  base,  haiir 
in  the  throat.    Corolla  8hoi*t.    Stamens  2,  with  anthers  scarcely  protruded, 
and  2  sterile  short  filaments  tipped  with  a  little  head  in  place  of  anther. 

•  •  «  Corolla  elongated  and  irremUar:  the  lower  lobe  or  Up  much  the  Iftrger,  pen- 

deniy  cut-toothed  or  fringed,  Oie  4  others  nearly  equal  and  alike:  tube  with  a 
bearded  ring  inside  at  the  Ifottom  of'  the  entwged  throat :  stdmens  2  with 
anthers  or  rarely  4. 

18.  COLLINSONIA.  Calyx  ovate,  enlarging  and  turned  down  after  flowerings 
2-lipped,  the  upper  l(ip  flat  and  3-toothed,  the  lower  2-cleft.  Cells  of  the  an- 
ther diverging. 

•  •  *  •  Corolla  evidentlif  2'lipped,  short,  the  upper  lip  erect  or  somewhat  spread- 

ing and  nearly  entire  or  notched^  the  lower  spreading  or  Z-cleft :  stanuns  with 
antliers  4. 

14.  HYSSOPUS.  Calyx  tubular,  15-nerved,  equally  5-toothed,  naked  in  tlie  throat 
Corolla  with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  ifp  larger  and  2-cleft.  Stamens 
very  long  and  nrotruding. 

16.  PYCK' ANTHEM UM.  Calyx  oblong  or  short-tubular,  about  Id-nerved,  equally 
6-toothed  or  somewhat  2-lipped,  naked  in  the  throat.  Corolla  with'  the  lob^ 
of  the  lower  lip  ovate  and  entire.    Flowers  crowded  in  heads  or  close  cyin^. 

16.  ORIGANUM.    Calyx  hairy  in  the  throat,  about  13-neryed.    Lower  lip  of  the 

corolla  of  8  similar  lobes.  Flowers  crowded  into  spike-like  clusters  and  fur- 
nished with  imbricated  often  colored  bracts. 

17.  THYMUS.    Calyx  ovate,  hairy  in  the  throat,  18-nerved,  2-lipped ;  the  upper 

lip  8-toothed  and  spreading,  the  lower  cleft  into  2  awl-shat)Od  ciltate  lobes. 
Cforolla  not  strongly  2-lippca,  the  upper  lip  resembling  the  8  lobes  of  the  lower 
lip  but  notched  at  the  apex.    Stamens  mostly  protruding. 

18.  SATUREIA.     Calyx  bell-shaped,  naked  in  the  throat,  10-nerved,  equally 

5-t(X)thed.  Corolla  with  lower  lip  of  8  nearly  equal  entire  lobes.  Suunens 
somewhat  ascending.    Leaves  narrow. 

^  4.  Stamens  4  {the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer)^  ascending  or  curved  and  with  the 
plainly  ^-celled  anthers  apprt*ximate  or  conniving  in  pairs  under  the  erect  and 
fiattim  but  not  arrhed  up/ier  lip.     Calyx  more  or  less  ^-Uj^ied, 

X9.  CALAMINTHA.  Calyx  not  flattened.  Corolla  straight,  with  inflated  throat, 
and  2-lipped  border,' the  spreading  lower  lip  8-parted,  its  middle  k>be  enUre 
or  slightly  notched. 
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JO.  MELISSA.  Calyx  witli  8-toothed  upper  lip  flat.  Corolla  moi-e  or  less  curved 
and  ascending."  Filaments  arching  nod  bringing  the  anthers  together  in  pairs. 
Otherwise  as  in  19. 

§  &  Stamttu  only  2,  parallel  and  ascendinff  wider  ike  erect  or  iomewhat  scythe- 
shaped  entire  or  barely  notched  twper  lip  of  the  corvUa:  anthers  l-celled^ 
either  strictly  so  or  by  tonfiuence  of  the  2  cells  end  to  end. 

21.  SALVIA.    Calyx  2-lippedf  the  upper  lip  3-toothed  or  entire,  the  lower  2-cleft, 

throat  not  hairy.  Corolla  deeply  2-lipped ;  tlie  lower  lip  spreading  or  hanging, 
8-Iobed,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.  Filament 
as  it  were  compound,  the  proper  filament  short  and  bearing  on  its  apex  an 
elongated  thread-like  or  linear  body  (the  connective,  in  fact)  attached  by  its 
middle,  one  end  of  which  ascending  under  the  upper  lip  bears  a  linear 
1-cellea  anther,  the  other  descending  hears  the  other  smaller  and  imperfect 
cell,  or  a  mere  vestige  of  it,  or  is  naked.    Flowers  usually  large  or  showy. 

22,  ROSMARINUS.    Calyx  and  corolla  nearly  as  in  Salvia,  but  the  lateral  lobes  of 

the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  erect  and  somewhat  contorted  (as  in  some  Snges 
also).  Stamens  resembling  those  of  Monarda  and  protruded,  but  with  a  short 
tooth  on  the  filnmcnt  below  the  middle.  Shrub. 
28.  MONARDA.  Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  manv-nerved,  nearly  equally  5-toothed, 
mostly  hairy  intlie  throat.  Corolla  deeply  2-lipped,  narrow  mthe  throat, 
the  oljlong  or  linear  lips  about  equal  in  length,  the  lower  8-lobed  at  the  apex, 
its  narrower  middle  lobe  slightly  notched.  Stamens  with  long  and  simple 
filament  bearing  directly  on  its  apex  a  linear  anther.  Flowers  rather  large, 
numerous  in  the  whorle'd  or  terminal  heads. 

24.  BLEPHILIA.    Calyx  short-tubular,  naked  in  the  throat,  2-lipped,  the  upper 

lip  with  3  awned,  the  lower  with  2  nearly  blunt  teeth.  Corolla  with  a  more 
expanded  throat,  bluish.    Otherwise  like  Monarda,  but  flowers  smaller. 

^  6.   Stamens  4,  diverging  or  ascending :  (he  upper  or  inner  pair  longer !     Upper 
lip  of  the  cwoua  erect  or  a  lUtle  arching^  the  loioer  spreading. 

25.  LOPHANTHUS.    Calyx  rather  unequally  5-toothed.    Upper  lip  of  corolla 

slightly  2-lobed,  the  lower  modenitely  spreading,  its  miuole  lobe  somewhat 
crenate.  Stamens  not  parallel,  the  lower  and  shorter  ones  more  or  less  as* 
ceuding,  the  upper  and  lon^r  ones  diverging  and  declining,  so  as  to  seem  the 
lower.  Tall  erect  herbs,  with  small  flowers  chistered  in  pauicled  spikes. 
20.  NEPETA.  Calyx  obliquely  5-toothed.  Stamens  parallel  and  ascending,  and 
their  anthers  approaching  in  pairs  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  their 
cells  diverging  from  eacli  otner.  Middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  of  corolla  con- 
siderably largest. 

27.  CEDRONELLA.     Flowers  nearly  like  those  of  Nepeta:  but  the  cells  of  the 

anthers  parallel. 
87.   PHLOMIS,  of  the  next  section,  might  from  the  stamens  be  sought  for  here. 

§  7.  Stamens  4,  the  Imoer  or  outer  pair  longer^  ascending  and  paralUl.,  their  anthers 
in  pairs  mosUy  under  the  concave  or  arched  upper  Up  of  the  corolla.  Plants 
nut  sweet^^enied^  some  of  them  bitter-aromatic, 

«  Oorolln  inflated  funnelform  and  rather  slightly  2'limjed :  calyx  thinnisht  <fen 
beU-shapeU  in  fruit,  the  5  teeth  equal  and  pointless :  flowers  simply  spiked, 
only  one  to  eacn  bract  or  flora  I  lenj. 

28.  PHYSOSTEGIA.    Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  broad  and  a  little  arched,  entire; 

lower  of  8  broad  and  somewhat  spreading  short  lobes.  Smooth  and  scentless 
herbs,  with  thickish  and  sessile  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves. 

•  «  CbroUa  decidedly  2-Upped:  calyx  also  2-lipped^  irregular,  closed  in  fruit. 

S9.  BRUNELLA.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  reticulated,  flattened  on  the  up- 
per side;  the  upper  lip  broad,  flat,  8-toothed;  the  lower  2-cleft.  Tube  of 
the  con)lla  dilated  on  the  lower  side  just  below  the  rather  narrowed  throat; 
upper  lip  arched  and  entire;  lower  widely  spreading,  w^itli  lateral  lobes  ob- 
long, the  concave  middle  one  rounded  and  crennlate.  Filaments  2-toothed  at 
the  apex,  the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther.  Flowers  in  a  tenuinnl  close 
head  or  short  spike. 

•a  SCUTELLARIA.  Calyx  short,  with  the  very  short  lips  truncate  and  entire,  and 
a  laree  hump  on  the  upper  side,  the  whole  helmet-snaped;  the  upper  lip  usu- 
ally falling  away  when  the  fi*uit  is  ripe.  Corolla  with  rather  long  ascending 
tul&e,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  small  and  somewhat  connected  with 
the  arched  upper  lip,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  spreading  or  the  sides  reflexed : 
anthers  of  the  lower  stnmens  1-celled.  Bitterish  herbs,  not  aromatic,  with 
flowers  single  in  the  axil  of  each  bract  or  leaf. 
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•  •  «  Corolla  decidedly  ZMfped:  calyx  6-tooOtcd,  regnlar,  or  tom^imet  eb9atrti§ 
2-lipped,  not  clodng  tnfruU:  the  teeth  commonly  awUth<g>ed  or  inamgwlar, 
often  rigid  or  tpiny-ti/jped, 

^  Stametu  included  in  the  tube  of  the  eoroUa:  calyx  104oothed, 

ai.  MARRUBIUM.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-shaped  or  spincy-tipped,  recjinred 
after  flowering.  Corolla  small:  upper  lip  erect  Bitter-aromatic  plants: 
flowers  in  axilmry  capitate  whorls. 

I-  t-  Stamens  raised  out  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla :  calyx  b-loolhed, 
♦*  Anthers  opening  crosswise  by  2  unequal  valves,  Vie  smaller  one  cUiate, 

82.  GALEOPSIS.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  5-nerved,  with  spiny-tipped  teeth. 
Corolla  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  ovate  and  entire  upper  lip  arched,  the 
middle  lobe  of  spreading  lower  lip  obcordate.  Flowers  in  axillary  whorl-hke 
clusters. 

**  **  Anthers  opening  lengthwise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

88.  LAMIUM.  Calyx  tubular  bell-shaped,  with  6  awl-shaped  spreading  teeth. 
Corolla  much  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  upper  lip  arching  and  with  a  narrow 
base,  lateral  lobes  of  lower  lip  very  short,  the  middle  one  rounded  and  spread- 
ing or  turned  down,  its  base  much  narrowed.  (Lessons,  p.  102,  fig.  209.) 
Sramens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip.    Nutlets  truncate  at  the  top. 

8i.  LEONURUS.  Calvx  top-shaped,  the  awl-shaped  teeth  when  old  spreading  and 
spinv-pointed.  Corolla  like  Stachys,  but  middle  lobe  of  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Stamens  parallel.  Nutlets  truncate  and  sharply  8-angled.  Stems  erecL 
Flowers  in  close  whorls  in  the  axils  of  cut-lobed  leaves. 

86.  STACHYS.  Calyx  mostly  tubular  bell-shaped,  the  teeth  triangular  or  awl- 
shaped,  sometimes  rigid  or  cveu  pungent.  Corolla  not  enlarged  in  the  throat, 
the  upper  lip  entire  or  nearly  so,  the  lower  8-lobed  with  the  middle  lobe 
nearly  entire.  Stamens  ascending  under  the  upper  lip,  but  the  outer  pair 
turue'd  down  after  discharging  their  pollen  I  Nutlets  obtuse,  but  not  trun- 
cate. Flowers  crowded  in  whorls,  most  of  these  commonly  approximate  in  a 
terminal  raceme  or  spike. 

86.  BETONICA.    Like  Stachys,  but  calyx  more  tubular  and  with  awn-like  teeth, 

tube  of  corolla  longer  and  its  uppeV  lip  sometimes  notched,  and  the  stamens 
generally  remaining  parallel. 

87.  PHLOMIS.     Calyx  tubular,  with  rigid  narrow  awl-shaped  teeth  from  the 

notch  of  as  many  very  short  and  broad  lobes.  Corolla  as  in  Stachys.  Upper 
pair  of  stamens  (rather  the  longer)  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage  at  the  base 
of  the  filaments. 

88.  MOLUCCKLLA.    Cal\'X  membranaceous  and  greatly  enlarged,  fHmnel-form, 

the  border  reticulated,  veiny,  entire,  except  5  mucronate  points.  Corolla 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx;  the  middle  lobe  of  its  lower  lip  obcordate. 
Nutlets  3-sidcd. 

1.  TBXJCBIUM,  GERMANDER.    (Named  for  r«icer,  king  of  Troy.)  H 

T.  Canaddnse,  our  only  species,  in  low  grounds,  1°  -  3®  high,  downv, 
with  ovate-lanceolate  serrate' leaves  downy  beneath,  and  pale  purple  or  rarely 
white  flowers  collected  in  a  long  spike,  in  late  summer. 

2.  TBICHOST^MA,  BLUE  CURLS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means 
hair-like  stamms.)  Ours  are  branching  loosely-flowered  rather  clammy  low 
herbs,  with  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  as  it  were  panicled,  blue,  or 
changing  to  purple,  in  summer  and  autumn.    0 

T.  diohdtomum.  Common  B.  or  Bastard  Pennyroyal.    Sandy  fiddi 
E.  &  S. :  6'-  12'  high,  with  mostly  lancc-oblong  sho^^pctioled  leaves. 
T.  line^Oi  from  New  Jersey  S.,  has  linear  or  lance-linear  smoothor  leaves. 

3.  ISANTHUS,  FALSE  PENNYROYAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means  0711a/ 
flower f  i.  c.  parts  of  corolla  regular.)     (1) 

!•  CfldrtlleUB.  Common  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil ;  bnshy-branched,  clammy- 
pubescent,  6'  -  12'  high,  with  oblong  3-ncrved  entire  leaves,  and  scattered  small 
Uue  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles  :  all  summer. 
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4.  bCIMXTlC,  SWEET  BASIL.    (Greek  name,  referring  to  the  odor,  the 
herbage  sweet-scented.) 

O.  Basilioum,  Sweet  Basil.  Low  sweet-herb,  of  kitchen-gardens,  from 
India,  with  ovate  somewhat  toothed  leaves,  ciliate  petioles  and  calyx,  and  bluish- 
white  racemed  flowers,  in  summer.    0 

6.  COUSXJS.    (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  thetdk,  alluding  to  the  mona- 
dclphous  stamens.) 

C.  BItimei,  of  Java,  especially  its  var.  VERSCHAFFtLTii,  the  showy  spe- 
cies of  ornamental  grounds  in  summer,  planted  for  its  richly-colored  ovate  pointed 
and  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  either  blotched  with  crimson  or  bronze-red,  or  almost 
wholly  colored  ;  the  inconspicuous  flowers  blue  or  bluish  and  racemed. 

6.  H'lhPTIS.     (From  a  Greek  word  meaning  reversed.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

H.  radi&ta.  Low  ground,  North  Carolina  &  S. :  stems  2^~A^  high ; 
leaves  lance-ovate,  toothed ;  flowers  white  or  purple-dotted,  small,  crowded  in 
peduncled  whitish-involucrate  heads,     y, 

7.  LAVANDUIiA,  LAVENDER.  (From  Latin  iavo,  to  lave,  for  which 
Lavender-water  is  used.) 

Ii.  V^ra,  Garden  L.  Cult,  from  S.  Europe :  a  low  nndershrub,  barely 
hardy  N.,  hoary,  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and  slender  spikes  of  bluish  small 
flowers  on  long  terminal  peduncles,  in  summer. 

8.  PEHILTiA,    (Name  unexplained.)    Natives  of  China  ana  Japan.    0 

P.  ocimoideSy  var.  crispa,  or  P.  NANKiNtNSis  of  the  gardens .  a  bal- 
samic-scented much-branched  herb,  cult,  for  its  foliage,  the  ovate-petioled  leaves 
in  this  variety  dark  purple  or  violet-tinged  beneath,  bronze-purple  above,  the 
margins  wavy  and  deeply  cut-toothed,  the  insigniflcant  rose-colox^  or  whitish 
flowers  in  panicled  spiKe-like  racemes,  in  late  summer. 

9.  Ml^NTHA,  MINT.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  One  native 
and  two  very  common  naturalized  Enropean  species,  mostly  spreading  rap- 
idly by  running  rootstocks ;  leaves  toothed ;  the  small  flowers  purplisn- 
blnish,  or  almost  white,  in  summer.  ^  The  following  common  Mints 
all  in  wet  places. 

M.  viridis.  Spearmint.  Nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lance-ovate  wrin- 
kled-veiny sessile  leaves,  and  flowers  in  narrow  terminal  spikes. 

M.  piperita,  Peppermint.  Smooth,  with  ovate  acute  petioled  leaves,  and 
whorl^  clusters  of  flowers  forming  loose  interrupted  spikes. 

M.  Canadtosis,  Wild  Mint.  Along  shaded  brooks ;  pleasant-scented, 
hairy  or  a  smooth  variety,  with  ovate  or  lance-oblong  acute  or  pointed  leaves  on 
short  petioles,  and  whorls  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  middle  pairs. 

10.  Ij'6'COPTJS,  WATER-HOREHOUND.  (Namein  Greek  means  iooZ/'s 
foot )     Resembling  the  Wild  Mint,  but  bitter,  and  not  aromatic,  commonly 

prodacing  slender  sometimes  tuber-bearing  runners  from  the  base,  smooth,  the 
very  small  white  flowers  closen^lustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  summer. 
Wild  in  shady  moist  soil.     ^ 

X«.  Virginious,  Bdglewebd.  Common  N.;  stems  blunt-angled,  6' -18' 
high  ;  leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  and  merely  toothed  ;  calyx-teeth  4,  ovate  and 
bluntish.     Used  in  medicine. 

la.  £urop8BUS,  under  several  varieties  :  common  N.  &  S.,  is  taller,  with 
sharply  4-angled  stems,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  cither  toothed  or  pin- 
natind,  many  flowers  in  the  clusters  or  whorls,  and  5  calyx-teeth  rigid  aivl 
ahari>-pointed. 
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11.  CIJIQILA,  dittany.     (An  old  Latin  name  of  nnknown  meanhig.) 

C.  Mari&na,  Maryland  1).  Dry  hills  through  the  Middle  States;  nearl} 
smooth,  1°  high,  corymbosely  mnch  branched,  with  ovate  or  heart-ehaped  almost 
sessile  serrate  leaves  (1'  long),  and  peduncled  loose  cymes  of  purplish  flowers,  in 
summer,     y. 

12.  HEDE^MA.  (Formed  from  a  Greek  name  of  a  sort  of  Mint,  refers  to 
the  sweet  scent. )  Low  and  fragrant-scented,  growing  in  dry  and  open  or  sterile 
grounds,  with  small  flowers  in  loose  axillary  clusters,  all  summer. 

H.  pnlegioides,  Amebic  an  PBNNYRorAL,  the  pungent  aromatic  scent 
and  taste  being  like  that  of  the  English  Pennyroyal  or  Mentha  Fulegium  of  Eu.  ; 
very  common,  5' -8'  high,  hairy,  branching,' with  oblong-ovate  petioled  leaves, 
few'  flowered  clusters,  and  bluish  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.     0 

H.  hlspida,  is  common  from  Western  Illinois  S.  W. ;  2'  -  5'  high,  hairy, 
with  sessile  linear  entire  leaved,  and  bristly-dliate  calyx.    © 

13.  COLLINSdNIA,  HORSE-BALM.  (Named  for  Peter  Coflinson  of 
London,  who  corresponded  with  Bartram  and  Linnieus.)  Rather  tall  and 
large-leaved  strong-scented  plants  :  fl.  summer,     y. 

C.  Canadtosis,  also  called  Rich-weed  and  Stonk-boot,  the  onlj  com- 
mon species,  in  rich  moist  woods ;  smooth,  2°  -  3°  high,  iiith  ovate  serrate 
leaves  3'  -  6'  long  and  on  long  petioles,  and  pale  yellow  lemon-sceutod  flowers 
on  slender  pedicds  in  panicled  raoemes. 

14.  HYSSbPTJS,  HYSSOP.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  from 
the  Hebrew.)     y 

H.  offloinklis,  the  only  species,  cult,  in  gardens  from  the  Old  World, 
rarely  running  wild  :  smooth  tuned  simple  stems  or  branches  2^  high  ;  leaves 
lance-linear  and  entire ;  small  dusters  of  blue  flowers  orowdod  in  a  terminal 
spike,  in  summer. 

15.  PYCNANTHEMXJM,  MOUNTAIN  MINT  or  BASIL.  (Name 
Arom  Greek,  means  dente  flower-dusters. )  Several  species,  all  aromatic-scented, 
lo  .  30  high,  in  open  usually  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ;  flowers  widi  pale  corolla 
often  purple-dotted,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  y.  Only  the  following 
widely  common. 

P.  inctoum.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  remotely  toothed,  finely 
soft-down v  above  and  white-hoary  beneath,  those  next  the  open  flat  cymes 
whitened  Wh  sides ;  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  somewhat  awn-pointed. 

P.  milticum.  Minutely  soft-downy  but  hardly  whitened,  rather  low, 
bashy-branchcd  ;  leaves  mostly  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  with  rounded  or  slishcly 
heart^haped  base,  minutely  sharp-toothed,  rather  rigid ;  flowers  in  heads  or 
dense  clusters  ;  calyx-teeth  and  inner  bi-actii  rather  blunt 

P.  pildsum.  Only  from  W.  Feun  W.,  is  downy  with  rather  lonp  soft 
hairs ;  the  broadish  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  and  nearly  entire ; 
whorled  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  calyx-teeth  and  bracts  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  acute. 

P.  anst&tum.  Only  from  New  Jersey  S.,  in  pine-barrens :  minutelr  soft- 
pubescent  ;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  broadly  linear,  rigid,  almost  entire ;  flowers 
m  heads,  with  the  narrow  a^d  awn-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  as  long  as  Uie 
corolla. 

P.  lanoeoUUnim.  Smoothish,  not  hoary,  very  leafy,  bushy  branched; 
leaves  small  and  clustered,  narrow  lanceolate  or  lance-linear,  rigid,  sessile,  ob- 
tuse at  base  ;  flowers  small,  in  numerous  globular  close  heads  which  are  crowded 
in  termini^  corymbs ;  calyx-teeth  and  bracts  short,  triangular ;  lipa  of  the 
corolla  very  short. 

P.  linilblium.    Like  the  last,  less  common  N. :   smoother,  with 
linear  leaves,  and  narrower  sharp-pointed  bracts  and  calyx-teeth. 
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16.  OBtGAKUM,  MARJORAM.    (Old  Greek  name,  said  to  mean  ddigU 
ofmoantaim.)    Natives  of  the  Old  World  :  sweet-herbs  :  fl.  summer.     ^  * 

O.  VUlg^6»  Wild  Marjoram.  Old  gardens,  and  wild  on  some  road- 
sides ;  1^-2®  high,  with  small  ovate  nearly  entire  leaves,  on  short  petioles,  and 
purplish  flowers  in  corymbed  purple-bracted  clusters  or  short  spikes ;  calyx 
equally  5-toothed. 

O.  Mi^or&ns,  Sweet  Marjokam.  Cult,  in  kitchen-gardens  (as  an  0) ; 
leaves  small  and  finely  soft-downy ;  the  bracts  not  colored ;  flowers  whitish  or 
purplish,  with  calyx  hardly  toothed  but  cleft  nearly  down  on  tiic  lower  side. 

17.  THYMUS,  THYME.     (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)     Low  or 
creeping  slightly  woody-stemmed  sweet-aromatic  plants  of  the  Old  World : 

I     fl.  smalT,  in  summer.    Leaves  in  the  common  species  entire,  small,  from  ^' 
to  near  \'  long,  ovate,  obovafe  or  oblong  with  tapering  base,     % 

T.  Serp^llum,  Creeping  Thyme.  Cult,  as  a  sweet  herb,  rarely  a  little 
spontaneous ;  creeping,  forming  broad  flat  perennial  turfs ;  leaves  green ; 
whorls  of  purplish  or  flesh-colored  flowers  crowded  or  somewhat  spiked  at  the 
ends  of  the  flowering  branches. 

T.  VUlg^uris,  (ToMMON  Thtmb.  Rarely  cult,  more  upright  and  bushy 
than  the  other,  pale  and  rather  hoary ;  flowers  in  shorter  clusters. 

18.  SATIJBtSIA,   SAVORY.     (The  ancient  Latin  name.)    Aromatic : 
fl.  summer. 

S.  hort^nsis,  Summer  Savory.  Low  and  homely  sweet  herb  of  the  gar- 
dens, sparingly  run  wild  W.,  with  oblong-linear  leaves  tapering  at  base,  and 
pale  or  purplish  small  flowers  clustered  in  their  axils,  or  running  into  panicled 
spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.    0 

19.  CAIiAMINTHA,  CALAMINTH.    (Groek  for  hetnOifvL  Mint.)    Yl 
summer.    % 

§  1 .  Flawen  looee  in  the  axils,  or  above  running  into  racemes  or  panicles. 

C.  fflaMUa.  A  delicate  native  but  uncommon  species,  only  from  Niagaim 
Falls  W. :  smooth,  with  weak  stems  5* -20'  long,  also  with  creeping  runners, 
oblong  or  almost  linear  leaves,  or  ovate  on  the  runners,  the  loose  purplish  flow- 
ers about  ^'  long. 

C.  N^peta,  Basil-Thtmb.  Nat.  from  £u.  from  Virginia  S. :  soft-downy, 
branching,  1^-2^  higb,  with  round-ovate  crenate  leaves,  small  and  loose  purple 
flowers,  and  calyx  hairy  in  the  throat. 

§  2.  Fhwers  in  terminal  heads  or  head-like  whorls,  crowded  with  awlshaped  bracts, 

C.  Clinopbdiuxily  Basil.  Waste  grounds  and  alon^  thickets ;  hairy, 
with  rather  simple  stems  1^-2°. long,  ovate  and  nearly  entire  petioled  leaves, 
and  pale  purple  small  corollas. 

20.  MEIi]fS8A,  BALM,  BEE-BALM.     (Old  name  from  Greek  for  &ee.) 
Old- World  sweet  herbs.    Fl.  summer,     y. 

M.  ofQ.cin^di8,  Common  B.  Gardens,  sparingly  running  wild ;  rather 
hairy,  loosely-branched,  lemon-scented,  with  ovate  or  scarcely  hcnrt-shaped  cre- 
natc-toothed  leaves,  and  yellowish  or  soon  white  flowers  in  small  loose  axillary 
dusters. 

21.  SALVIA,  SAGE.    (From  the  Latin  salvo,  to  save,  from  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.) 

§  1 .   Wild  Saoeb  of  the  country,  all  with  blue  or  partly  white  corollas.     % 

♦  Upper  lip  of  calyx  S-toothed:  lower  cell  of  the  anther  present  but  deformed. 

S.  lyr&ta.  Sandy  soil  firom  New  Jersey  to  III.  &  S. :  lO-S®  high,  rather 
hairy,  with  leaves  mostly  at  the  root  and  obovate  or  lyre-shaped,  and  a  smaller 
pair  on  the  stem  ;  whorls  of  flowers  forming  an  interrupted  raceme ;  corollt 
nardly  I'  long. 
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«  «  Upper  lip  of  the  calgx  entire :  lower  ceU  of  the  oMher  uxnluig. 

S.  urticif61ia.  Woodlands  from  Maryland  S. :  lo-20  high,  leafy,  sodm- 
what  clamniy-<lu\vny ;  leaves  rhombic-ovate;  racemes  slender,  the  blue  and 
white  corolla  only  J'  long. 

S.  azdrea.  Sandy  soil  S.  &  S.  W. :  nearly  smooth  and  ^^reen,  with  rather 
simple  stems,  2°  -  4^"  high ;  leaves  lance-lincar  with  tapenng  base,  obtuse, 
entire,  or  the  lower  serrate;  the  showy  asure-blue  flowers  (less  than  1'  long) 
numerous  in  a  spike-like  raceme. 

S.  Pitcher i,  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  is  very  like  the  foregoing,  bat  minutely 
soft-down V  ;  occasionally  cultivated,  as  is  also 

S.  farinbaa,  of  Texas,  with  more  fietiolod  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  the 
spikes,  calyxes,  &c.  white-hoary,  in  contrast  with  the  lignt  blue  corolla. 

§  2.   Garden  Sages,  cuUivaied  for  onmmenty  or  the  first  Bpedea  for  its  tooory 

foliage.     Perenniala,  but  some  cult,  as  annuals,  several  woody  at  base. 

«  Flowers  Hue. 

S.  offloin^is,  Commoit  Saob,  from  S.  Eu. :  low,  minutely  hoacy-pubes- 
cent,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  finely  reticulated-rugose  and  the  margins 
crenulate,  spiked  flower-whorls,  and  short  corolla. 

8.  p&tens,  from  Mexico :  2^^  -  S^'  high,  rather  hairy,  with  crenate  triangular- 
ovate  or  halberd-shaped  leaves,  or  the  uppermost  sessile  ones  oval,  loose-pedi- 
cel led  flowers,  showy  deep  blue  corolla  o%'er  2'  long,  the  lips  widely  gaping  and 
the  stamens  exserted. 

•  •  Flowers  scarlet-red, 

S.  spl^ndens,  Scahlbt  Saob,  of  Brazil :  smooth,  with  branching  stems, 
ovate  pointed  leaves*  the  floral  ones  and  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla  (2'  or  mora 
long  and  with  short  lower  lip)  bright  scarlet. 

8.  fdlgenSy  Cardinal  or  Mexican  Red  S.,  from  Mexico:  tall,  pubes- 
cent, with  crenate  ovate  or  oval  leaves  heart-shaped  at  base  and  somewhat 
rugose,  green  calyx,  and  long-tubed  downy  deep  scarlet  corolla  over  2'  long, 
the  style  plumose. 

8.  OOCOinea,  from  Tropical  America:  somewhat  downy  or  soft-hairy, 
with  ovate  and  heart-shaped  acute  crenate  leaves,  deciduous  bracts,  green  or 
purplisli  calyx,  and  smooth  red  corolla  1 '  long,  with  lower  lip  much  longer  than 
the  upper  one. 

8.  pseudo-COCCinea,  fr6m  Trop.  Amer. :  like  the  last,  but  with  bristly- 
hairy  stems,  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  corolla  more  or  less  pubescent. 

»  •  •  Flowers  white, 

8.  argdntea.  from  the  Mediterranean  regions :  cult,  for  its  sllvery-whiti 
foliage,  hardy ;  the  very  large  round -ovate  root-leaves  clothed  with  long  white 
wool ;  flowering  stem  and  its  sessile  leaves,  as  well  as  calyx,  &c.  clammy-hairy ; 
the  white  corolla  with  scythe-shaped  upper  lip  1'  long  and  a  very  short  tube. 

22.  B08MABIinj8,  ROSEMARY.     (Old  Latin  name,  dew  of  the  tea.) 

B.  Offioin^is,  from  S.  Eu. :  not  hardy  N. :  leaves  evergreen,  linear,  entire,* 
with  revolnte  margins,  white  hoary  beneath,  the  upper  with  pale  blue  flowers  in 
their  axils. 

23.  MONABDA,  horse-mint  or  BALM.  (Named  for  an  earit 
Spanish  writer  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  New  World,  Monardez,)  FL 
summer. 

§  1 .  Stamens  and  style  protruding  beyond  the  narrow  acute  upper  ftp  of  the  corolla . 
leaves  oblong-ovate  or  lance^oate,  with  roundish  or  sligMly  heart-shaped  boMSt 
veiny,  pleasant-scented. 

M.  didyma,  Osweoo  Tea  or  Beb-Balm.  Wet  ground  N.,  and  ealt. ; 
leaves  pctioled ;  the  floral  ones  tinged  with  red ;  calyx  naked  in  the  throat ; 
corolla  bright  red. 

M.  fistulbBa,  Wild  Bbroamot.  Rocky  grounds  ;  soft-downy  or  smooth- 
ish ;  leayes  petioled,  the  floral  ones  often  whitish ;  calyx  very  hairy  in  the 
tluxMit ;  corolla  rose-color,  purple,  or  white. 
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M.  Bradburitoa.  From  Ohio  W.,  diflers  from  the  yncedin^  in  the 
lessiie  leaves  soft-hairy  beneath,  caiyx  contracted  above,  and  shorter  corolla. 

§  2.    Stamens  not  longer  thttn  the  purple^ftotted  notched  upper  lip  of  the  short 
ooroUa,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  enclosed  in  the  calyx,     Q  (t) 

M.  punctllta,  Horse-Mint.  Dry  sandy  ground,  from  New  York  to 
III.  and  8. :  strong-scented  and  pungent,  slightly  hoary ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
the  floral  ones  and  bracts  tinged  yellow  and  purple ;  calyx-teeth  short  and  awn- 
less  ;  corolla  yellowish. 

M.  arisma.  Plains  from  Missouri  S.  W.,  has  its  calyx  strongly  bearded 
in  the  throat  and  with  awn-like  teeth,  the  floral  leaves  and  bracts  conspicuously 
awn-tipped. 

24.  BLEPHILIA.  (From  Greek  for  eyelash,  the  bracts  strongly  ciliate, 
the  outer  ones  ovate.)     Fl.  summer.     21 

B.  oiliikta.  Dry  ground,  from  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate 
or  oblong,  whitish-downy  beneath ;  outer  bracts  large,  acute ;  corolla  hairy. 

B.  nepetoldes.  Low  shady  grounds  N.  &  W . :  hairy  all  over ;  leaves 
lance-ovate  sometimes  hcart-shaoed  ut  base,  on  distinct  petioles ;  bracts  smaller 
and  very  slender-pointed ;  corolla  smoothish,  purple-spotted. 

26.  LOPHANTHIJS,  GIANT  HYSSOP.  (Name  from  Greek  for  crcse 
and  flower,  not  very  appropriate.  Wild  in  rich  soil,  chiefly  N.  &  W.,  with 
ovate  and  toothed  leaves  :  fl.  summer,     y. 

Ii.  nepetoldes.  Smooth,  coarse,  not  sweet-scented;  stem  4^-6°  high 
and  sharply  4-angled;  calyx-teeth  ovate,  bluntish,  almost  equalling  the  dull 
yellowish  corolla. 

Ii.  8Crophlllariif61iu8.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  obtusely  an- 
gled stem  and  sharper-toothed  leaves  rather  pubescent,  the  lanceolate  acute  calyx- 
teeth  shorter  than  the  purplish  corolla. 

Xi.  Ctnis&tUS.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  far  N.  W.  and  rare  in  cultivation : 
slender,  with  anise-scented  leaves  w^hite  beneath,  and  calyx  much  shorter  than 
the  lavender-blue  corolla. 

26.  NIBFETA,  CAT-MINT.     (Latin  name,  from  the  city  Nepete,)     3/ 

IX.  CaUuia,  Catnip.  Weed  nat.  from  Eu.  around  dwellings  and  gardens : 
soft-downy  ;  with  oblong  heart-shaped  leaves  deeply  crcnate,  and  whitish  flow- 
ers crowded  in  terminal  clusters  or  spikes,  in  late  summer. 

N.  Gleohbms,  Ghouno  Ivy,  Gill.  Weed  nat.  from  £u.  in  waste  or 
cult  shaded  grounds :  creeping  and  spreading,  with  smoothish  rounded  kidney- 
shaped  crcnate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  light  blue  flowers  in  their  axils, 
each  pair  of  anther  cells  approaching  and  forming  a  little  cross  :  fl.  all  spring 
and  summer. 

27.  CEBBONl^LLA.  (From  Greek  name  of  oil  of  cedar,  alluding  to  the 
sweet  aromatic  scent  of  the  foliage  of  the  flrst  species.)  The  cultivated  species 
not  hardy  N. :  fl.  summer.     21 

C.  triph^lla,  Balm-of-Gilead  of  the  English  gardens,  here  rarely  cult., 
from  Ma<kira ;  vo^*  sweet-scented  leaves  of  3  broadly  lanceolate  leaflets ;  flowers 
pun)li8h. 

U.  Mexic&na,  from  New  Mexico,  has  simple  lance-ovate  leaves  with  heart- 
shaped  base,  erect  stems,  and  handsome  rose-colored  flowers  in  close  clusters. 

C.  COrd^ta,  wild  in  shady  grounds  from  W.  Peniu  S.,  but  raro :  low, 
hairy,  with  long  leafy  runners,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers,  the 
purplish  corolla  1|'  long,  its  throat  inflated. 

28.  PHYSOSTBGI A.  FALSE  DRAGON-HEAD.  ( Name  fh)m  Greek 
words  for  inflated  or  bladdery  covering.)     Fl.  all  summer,     y, 

P.  Virginiftna.  Wet  banks  of  streams,  from  New  York  W.  &  S.,  in  sev- 
eral varieties :  l®-4®  high ;  leaves  mostly  serrate;  flowers  either  crowded  or 
raUier  distant  in  the  spikes ;  corolla  pale  rose-purple,  I'  or  more  long. 
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29.  BBJTNjtLLA^  SELF-HEAL  or  HEAL-ALL.    (Latiniied  from  the 
old  Grerinan  name.)    Fl.  all  summer.     ^ 

B.  TUJlgJuris,  Low  fields  and  copses  low,  spreadinff,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
petioled  leaves,  and  3  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  and  round  purplish  bracu 
of  the  head ;  corolla  bluish-purple  or  rarely  white. 

30.  SCUTELLARIA,   SKULLCAP.     (Name  from  Latin  ac«<s&m»  t 
dish.)    Fl.  in  summer,  in  species  ours  blue  or  violet     y, 

§  1.   Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the  stem  and  branches, 

S.  versicolor.  River-banks,  from  Pcnn.  W.  &  S. :  stem  stout,  1° -30  high, 
soft-pubescent,  as  are  the  heart-shaped  very  veiny  and  rugose  crenate  and  blant- 
ish  long-petiolcd  leaves ;  sptke-likc  racemes  clammy-pubescent ;  ooroUa  almosl 
1 '  long,  the  lower  lip  purple-spotted. 

S.  candscens.  From  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  stems  branching.  2^  -  4^  high ; 
leaves  petioled,  ovate  or  Inncc-ovate,  or  some  of  thcra  heart-shaped  at  base,  the 
lower  snrface  as  also  the  racemes  and  flowers  whitish  with  very  fine  soft  down, 
otherwise  smoothish  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

8.  pilbsa.  Pubescent  with  spreading  hairs;  stem  nearly  simple,  l®-3® 
high,  Dearing  rather  distant  pairs  of  roundish  or  oblon^-ovatc'veiny  leaves,  the 
lower  sometimes  heart-shaped,  upper  on  short-margined  petioles;  racemes 
short,  the  bracts  spatulate ;  corolla  v  long. 

S.  integrifdlia.  Along  thickets :  minutely  hoary,  1^-29  high  ;  leaves 
lance-oblong  or  linear,  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  very  short-petioled ;  raceme  short ; 
corolla  1'  long,  much  enlarged  upwards. 

§  2.   Flowers  short-pedunded  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  sessile  leaves. 

8.  nervosa.  Moist  ground  from  New  York  S.  W. :  smooth,  1®  -  2«>  high, 
slender ;  leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  sparingly  toothed,  1'  long,  those  subtending 
the  flowers  ovate-lanceolate  and  entire,  the  nerve-lUic  main  veins  prominent 
beneath  ;  flowers  4'  long. 

S.  p&rvula.  Dry  banks  and  shores,  commoner  W.  &  S. :  low  and  spread- 
ing, 3'  -  6'  high ;  w\th  round-ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  slightly  hear^snaped 
leayDs  i'  or  more  long,  and  flowers  ^'  long. 

S.  glderioulltta.  Wet  ground  N. :  smoothish ;  the  slender  simple  stems 
|o.2^  high ;  leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  sometimes  with  a  heart-shipped  base,  acnte, 
serrate ;  flowers  %'  long,  with  arched  upper  lip. 

§  3.   Flowers  in  axillary  or  some  terminal  one^ded  racemes. 

8.  lateriflbra.  Wet  shady  places  :  smooth,  branching,  1^-2^  Ugh,  widi 
lanoe-ovate  or  oblong  acute  coarsely  serrate  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  racemes 
rather  leafy-bracted ;  flowers  4'  long. 

31.  MABBtJBIXJM,  HOREHOUND.    (Late  Latin  name,  from  Hebrew 
word  for  bitter.)    Fl.late  summer,     y. 

M.  vulg^e,  Common  H.,  from  Europe,  in  gardens  and  waste  plaoes  t 
branching,  spreading,  (loary-downy,  with  round-ovate  crenate-rugose  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  small  white  corolla. 

Black  Horkhound,  Ball6ta  nIgra,  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  a 
few  places  E.,  is  not  hoary,  and  has  purplish  flowers  with  a  spreading  5-toothed 
border  to  the  calyx. 

82.  OALEOPSIS,  HEMP-KETTLE.     (Name  in  Greek  means  lUx  a 
weasel ;  the  likeness  not  at  all  obvious.)     Fl.  summer,     (i) 

Q.  Tetr&hit,  Common  H.  Damp  waste  and  cult,  grounds,  nat.  from  En. : 
a  common  weed,  rather  bristly-hairy,  with  stem  swollen  below  each  joint,  leaves 
ovate  and  coarsely  serrate,  and  corolla  purplish  or  variegated. 

33.  LAMIUM,  BEAD-NETTLE.    (Name  from  Greek  word  for  tkroai^ 
Low  spreading  lierbs  from  Old  World :  fl.  spring  and  summer. 
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•  Insignificant  weeds  in  waste  or  cultivated  grounds,  with  few  small  and  purple  ttt 

slender  flowers  in  some  of  the  aocifs.     (1)  (f) 

Ii.  ampleziclmle.  Leaves  rounded,  deeply  crenate-toothed  and  cut,  the 
upper  ones  clasping;  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  its  upper  lip  beanled,  tho 
lower  one  spotted. 

Ii.  purptireum.  Not  so  common:  leaves  more  heart-shaped,  and  less 
cut,  ail  of  them  petioled. 

*  •  Flowers  larger,  1'  fon//,  in  several  axillary  whorls:    corolla  ascending,  the 

lateral  lohes  beanng  a  slender  awl-shaped  appendage,     21 

Ii.  &lbum.  Gardens  and  waste  grounds :  hairy ;  leaves  all  petioled,  orate 
and  heart-shaped,  rugose-veiny  ;  flowers  white. 

li.  maoul^tum.  Cult  in  gardens  ;  hairy  or  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  as  in 
the  other,  but  with  a  white  spot  or  blotch  on  the  upper  face ;  flowers  purple. 

84.  LEOKtTBTJS,  MOTHERWORT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  iwn's  tail, 
bat  there  is  no  obvious  resemblance.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

If.  CardiacAf  Common  M.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  cult,  and  waste  grounds ; 
tall,  with  palmately  cleft  long-petioled  leaves,  the  lower  rounded,  the  upper 
wedge-ithaped  at  base ;  upper  lip  of  pale  purple  corolla  bearded.     21 

85.  STACHYS,  HEDGE-NETTLE.  (Greek  word  for  spike,  from  tho 
inflorescence.)     I< lowers  in  summer,  in  all  ours  ^. 

♦   Wild  species  in  ukt  grounds,  with  small  light  reddish-purple  corolla. 

8.  paltlStris.  Common  in  many  and  diverse  varieties,  rough-hairy  or 
smootli,  or  the  angles  of  the  stem  bristly  ;  leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  or  the 
lower  heart-shaped  at  base,  crenately  toothed,  the  lower  or  nearly  ail  petioled ; 
calyx- teeth  shaq)-pointed  or  pungent 

o.  hyasopii'dlia.  Wet  sandy  soil,  not  common  :  smooth,  low  (1^  high) ; 
leaves  hnear  or  linear-oblong,  almost  entire,  sessile ;  calyx -teeth  softer  and  less 
pointed. 

•  ♦  CuJtivattd  for  ornament  •  not  very  common, 

S.  lan&ta,  from  Europe :  low,  tufted ;  the  stems,  oblong  Mullein-like 
leaves,  and  dense  internipted  spike  wholly  covered  with  thick  and  silvery  white 
wool,  and  very  short  dull  purple  corollas. 

S.  COCCinea,  Scarlet  S  ,  from  Mexico,  with  ovate-oblong  and  heart- 
shaped  pubescent  leaves,  and  whorled  flowers  with  bright  red  corolla,  its  tube 
often  1'  long. 

86.  BETdNICA,  BETONT.  (The  Latin  name.)  Cult  occasionally  in 
old  gardens,  from  Old  World.  Stems  low,  erect :  leaves  coarsely  crenate, 
oblong,  those  on  the  stem  iew,  of  the  root  larger  and  heart-shaped  on  long 
petioles.    Fl.  summer.     21 

B.  grandifl6ra.  Great  B.,  from  Northern  Asia;  with  stem  l°-2<^  high, 
flowers  in  separated  whoris,  purple  corollas  1 V  long. 

B.  offlxnn^dis,  Wood  B.,  from  Europe,  nas  flowers  many  times  smaller,  in 
a  more  crowded  oblong  spike. 

87.  FHL6MIS,  JERUSALEM  SAGE.  (Old  Greek  name  of  some  woolly 
plant)    Fl.  summer.     21 

P.  tuberdsa,  from  £.  En. :  cultivated  in  old  gardens,  sparingly  run  wild ; 
stems  3^  -  5°  high ;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
mgose,  smoothish ;  flowers  in  remote  and  dense  whorls ;  upper  lip  of  the  purple 
corolla  white-hairy  inside. 

88.  MOLXTCCEIiliA,  MOLUCCA  BALM,  SHELL-FLOWER.  (Name 
from  Molncca  Islands.)    Fl.  summer.    0 

M.  IfiBTifl,  from  Asia :  in  some  old  gardens :  low,  much  branched,  smooth, 
with  roandish  petioled  leaves,  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils  accompanied  by 
■pine-like  bracts,  tlie  remarkable  large  cup^shaped  calyx  oblique  and  1'  long, 
much  exceeding  the  inconspicuous  corolla. 
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80.  BORRAOINACEiE,  BORAGE  FAMILY. 

Mostly  rough  or  rough-hairy  plaote,  known  from  all  related 
monopetalous  orders  by  having  a  deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  or  apparently 
4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style,  each  1-ovuled,  ripen- 
ing into  akenes  or  nutlets,  along  with  regular  flowers  (Echium 
excepted),  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (5)  and 
alternate  with  them,  and  alternate  (mostly  entire)  leaves.  In  the 
Heliotrope  tribe,  however,  the  ovary  is  not  lobed,  but  the  fruit  at 
maturity  separates  into  2  or  4  nutlets.  Stigmas  1  or  2.  Embryo 
filling  the  seed :  no  albumen.  Flowers  disposed  to  be  on  one  side  of 
the  stem  or  branches,  or  of  the  branches  of  cymes,  the  raceme-like 
clusters  coiled  at  the  end  and  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand. 
Herbage  not  aromatic ;  juice  commonly  bitterish,  often  somewhat 
mucilaginous.     Roots  of  several  are  red  and  used  for  dye. 

I.   BORAGE  FAMILY  proper,  having  the  deeply  4-parted 
ovary  as  above.     Ours  all  herbs. 

§  I,    CoroQa  irregular  funnel/arm,  naked  In  the  (hroat :  ttamens  unequal  S 

1.  £CHIUM.    Two  of  the  spreadio^  lobes  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  others. 

Stamens  ascending,  more  or  ^s  protruding:  filaments  and  style  long  and 
slender.    Stigmas  2.    Nutlets  erect,  leathery,  rough-wrinkled. 

§  2.    OordUa  wheel-thaped,  wUh  no  tube  eU  aXL 

2.  BORRAGO.    Flowers,  as  in  all  the  following,  perfectly  regular.    A  blunt  scale 

at  the  base  of  each  lobe  of  the  6-parted  corolla,  ^temating  with  the  cod- 
niviiig  stamens.     Filaments  very  short,  broad,  and  with  a  cartilaginous  pro- 
jection behind  the  linear  pointecl  anther.    Nntlets  erect. 
6.  MYOSOTIS,  and  7.  OMPHALODES,  from  the  short  tube  to  the  corolla  may 
be  sought  for  here. 

§.  3.    ChroUa  tubular  ^funnel-form,  or  tahter-thapedj  tometimee  tdmotl  wheel-Aaped, 
«  Open  in  the  throaty  thefoldt  or  Aort  scalet^  if  amf,  not  doung  over  the  orijice. 

8.  MERTGNSIA.  Corolla  tubular,  trumpet-sluiped,  with  the  widelv  spreading 
border  scarcely  at  all  lobed  and  its  throat  jperfectly  naked  in  the  common 
species;  tlie  slender  filaments  protruding.  Fruit  fleshy,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 
Smooth  plants,  which  is  rare  in  this  order. 

4.  ONOSMODIUM.  Corolla  tubular,  with  the  5  acute  lobes  erect  or  converging, 
the  throat  perfectly  naked,  bearing  the  arrow-shaped  or  linear  and  mucronate 
anthers :  filaments  hardly  any.  Style  very  slender  and  protruding.  Nutlets 
stonv,  smooth,  fixed  by  their  base.     Very'rough-bristly  homely  plants. 

6.  LITHOSPERMCM.  Corolla  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  with'rounded  lobet 
imbricated  in  the  bud,  with  or  without  evident  short  and  broad  scales  or 
folds  in  the  throat.  Anthers  oblong,  inclnded :  filaments  hardly  any.  Nut- 
lets stony,  smooth  or  roughened,  ovate,  fixed  by  the  base.  Rough  or  hairy 
?lants,  mostly  with  red  roots. 
OSOTIS.  "Corolla  very  short-sal ver-form,  the  tube  only  about  the  length  of 
the  5-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  the  rounded  lobes  convolute  in  the  bua,  the 
throat  with  5  small  and  blunt  arching  appendages.  Anthers  short,  included. 
Nutlets  smooth  and  hard,  fixed  by  uieir  base.  Low  and  small,  mostly  soft- 
hairy  plants,  the  small  racemed  fiowers  commonly  bractless. 

•  •  Scale»  or  appendagti  of  the  corolla^  conmicuout  one  before  the  bau  of  each  lobe, 

and  cumng  or  nearly  doting  the  orifice, 

-*-  CoroUa  ehort-ealver-thaped  or  neatig  wheelskaped :  stamens  induded. 

T.  OMPHALODES.  Corolla  with  tube  shorter  than  the  rounded  lobes.  Nutlets 
smooth,  depressed,  and  with  a  hollow  basket>like  top.  Flow«n  loosely  ra< 
cemidd ;  no  oracts.    Low  smooth  or  smoothiab  herbt. 
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8  EGHINOSPERMUM.  Corolla  with  ta^  fis  short  as  the  rounded  lobes,  the 
throat  closed  with  short  rounded  scales.  Nutlets  erect,  fixed  to  the  central 
column  o^  base  of  the  style,  triangular,  roughened,  and  bearing  one  or  more 
marginal  rows  of  barb-tipped  prickles,  forming  small  burs.  Coarse  weeds, 
witli  leafy-bracted  racemeu  flowers. 

9.  CYNOGLOSSUM.  Corolla  between  short  funnel-form  and  wheel-shaped,  the 
tube  about  the  lensth  of  the  rounded  lobes ;  throat  closed  by  the  blunt  scales. 
Nutlets  bur-like,  oblique  on  the  expanded  base  of  the  style,  to  which  they 
are  fixed  by  their  apex,  roughened  all  over  with  short  barbed  or  hooked 
prickles,  doarse  and  stixmg-scented  plants,  with  racemed  flowers,  the  lower 
sometimes  bracted,  otherwise  bractless. 

•«-  1-  Corolla  kUndar  and  more  or  leufunntUAaped. 

10.  LYCOPSIS.    Corolla  with  a  curved  tube,  slightly  oblique  5-lobed  border,  and 

bristly-liairy  scales  in  the  throat.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nut- 
lets rough-wrinkled,  erect,  flxed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Coarse,  rough-bristly 
plants. 

11.  SYMPHYTUM.    Corolla  straight,  tubular-funnel  form,  with  short  spreading 

lobes  which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  Uurge  awl-shaped  scales  and 
the  linear  or  lanceolate  anthers.  Style  slender,  commonly  protruding.  Nut- 
lets erect,  smooth,  coriaceous,  fixed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Cfoarse  herbs,  branch- 
ing and  leafy,  with  thickened  or  tuberous  roots,  the  juice  mucilaginous  and 
bitterish,  used  in  popular  medicine.  Flowers  nodding  in  raceme-like  often 
forked  clusters,  either  naked  or  leafy-bracted  at  base. 

11.  HELIOTROPE  FAMILY,  the  ovary  not  divided  but 
tipped  with  the  simple  style,  the  fruit  when  ripe  separating  into  2 
or  4  closed  pieces  or  nutlets. 

12.  HELIOTROPIUM.    Corolla  short  funnel-foi-m  or  salver-shaped,  the  open  throat 

more  or  less  plaited.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  included,  style  short:  stigma 
conical  or  capitate.  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit  splitting  into  4  nutlets.  Flowers 
small,  in  one-sided  single  or  cymose-clustered  spikes,  mostly  bractless. 
18.  HELIOPHYTUM.  Corolla  conkricted  at  the  throat.  Style  very  short.  Fruit 
mitre-shaped,  splitting  at  maturity  into  2  nutlets  each  2-celled.  Otherwise 
as  in  Ueliot3x>pium« 

1.  IBCHIUMy  VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.     (Name  from  Gr«ek  word  for  viper.) 

£.  vulgiure,  Common  V.  or  Blueweed.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  old  gardens, 
and  a  weed  in  fields,  Penn.  to  Vir^jinia :  \^-79  high,  very  rough-bristly,  with 
lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  and, showy  flowers  in  racemed  clusters,  the  purple 
corolla  changing  to  bright  blue,  in  summer.    (D 

2.  BOBBAOO,  BORAGE.  (Old  name,  supixMcd  corruption  of  tor  ago,  from 
imagined  cordial  properties.) 

B.  ofO^Cin^Iis.  Comjion  B.  Cult,  from  £u.  in  old  gardens,  spreading, 
branched,  bcsc-t  with  sharp  and  whitish  spreading  bristles;  leaves  oval  or 
oblong-lanceolate ;  flowers  loosely  racemed,  handsome,  blao  or  purplish,  with 
dark  anthers,  in  summer.    0 

3.  MEBTENSIA.    (Named  for  a  Prof.  Mertens,  of  Germany.)     y, 

M.  Virginioa,  Virginian  or  Smooth  Lungwort.  Alluvial  soil  W. 
A  S.,  and  cult,  for  ornament :  a  vera  smooth  and  pale  leafy  plant,  1^-2°  high, 
with  obovate  entiro  leaves,  those  of  the  root  long-petiolcd,  handsome  flowers 
spreading  or  hanging  on  slender  pedicels  in  loose  raceme-like  clusters,  the  light 
blue  or  at  first  purple  corolla  1'  long  :  fl.  spring. 

4.  ONOSMOBIXJM,  FALSE  GROMWELL.  (Name  meiuis  like  Onat^ 
ma,  an  European  genus  of  this  family.)  Wild  plants  of  the  countr\',  mostly 
in  rich  soil,  m  dry  or  alluvial  ground :  flowers  leafy-bracted,  greenikh  or  yef- 
lowish-white,  ia  summer.     Jl 
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O.  Virg^inilmam.  Clothod  with  hanb  bat  appressed  short  bristles,  \^-V 
high,  with  oblong  leayes,  and  lance-awl-shaped  lobes  of  narrow  corolla  spar- 
ingly  bristly  outside. 

O.  Carolini&aum.  From  New  York  W.  &  8. :  shaggy  with  rough  and 
spreading  bristles,  stout,  3°  -  4°  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong-acute  leaves, 
and  lobes  of  rather  broad  corolla  triangular  and  thickly  hairy. 

O.  mdlle*  Only  W. :  hoary  with  softer  and  whitish  appressed  hairs,  the 
oblong-ovate  bluntish  leaves  strongly  ribbed,  and  lobes  of  the  triangular-pointed 
lobes  of  the  narrow  corolla  thickly  hairy  outside. 

5.  LITHOSPEBMUM,  GROMWELL,  PUCCOON.  (Name  from 
Greek,  means  stony  seed.)  Flowers  in  late  spring  and  summer,  at  length 
scattered  or  as  if  spiked,  leafy-bracted. 

§  1 .  Corolla  white  or  oiUy  ij^Uomsh  in  the  wholly  naked  throaty  scarcely  longer  tlian 
the  calyx :  nudeUt  rough-wrinkled  and  pitted,  gray  and  dulL     Q)  (D 

Ij.  arvdnse.  Corn  Gromwell.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  waste  dry  soil,  6' -12' 
high,  roughish-hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 

§  2.  Corolla  dull  whitish,  rathr  short,  with  little  downy  scales  m-  rather  folds  in 
the  throat :  nwl&ts  smtoth  or  with  a  few  pores,  often  ivory-white,     y. 

Ii.  angUStifbliam.  'River-banks  from  III.  S.  &  W. :  minutely  roughish- 
hoary,  branched,  6'-  1.5'  high,  with  linear  rigid  leaves,  short  peduncles  rccun'ed 
in  fruit,  and  corolla  not  longer  than  calyx. 

Ij.  officinale,  Common  G.  of  Europe,  a  weed  by  some  roadsides  :  1^-29 
high,  branched  above,  with  broadisb-lanceolate  acute  leaves  rough  above  bat 
soft-downy  beneath,  and  corolla  longer  than  calyx 

L.  latifbliam.  From  W.  New  York  W.  &  S. :  larger  and  rougher  than 
the  last,  ovate  and  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves  2' -4'  long  and  prominently 
ribbed,  those  from  the  root  larger  and  roundish ;  corolla  shorter  than  calyx. 

§  3.    Corolhi  brigld  orange-yellow,  showy,  longer  them  calyx,  almost  salv*  r-shaped, 
with  little  appendages  in  the  throat  evident :  nutlets  smooth,  usaaliy  ivary-whUe. 

L.  hirtum,  Hairy  Puccoon.  Dry  ground,  chiefly  S.  &  W. :  P-2o 
high,  roughish-bristly,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  or  those  next  the  flowers 
ovate-oblong  and  bristly-ciliatc,  the  crowded  flowers  peduncled,  tube  of  the 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  border  (i'-l'j  and  woolly- 
bearded  at  base  inside. 

Ii.  can^SCeilS,  Hoary  p.  Mostly  N.  &  W.  :  softer-hairy  and  somewhat 
hoary,  6' -15'  high,  smaller-flowered  than  the  preceding,  and  tube  of  corolla 
smooth  at  base  inside. 

Ii.  longiflbrum,  only  on  prairies  N.  W.,  has  linear  leaves,  and  tube  of 
corolla  1'  or  more  long,  many  times  longer  than  the  eroded-toothed  lobes. 

6.  MYOSbTIS,  FORGET-ME-NOT  or  SCORPION-GRASS.  (Name 
in  Greek  means  mouse-ear,  from  the  short  soft  leaves  of  some  species.)  Fl. 
spring  and  summer. 

M.  paltlBtris,  True  F.,  in  gardens  and  some  waste  places,  with  loosely 
branched  stems  ascending  from  a  creeping  base,  rough-pubescent  lance-oblong 
leaves,  moderately  5-cleft  calyx  shorter  than  the  spreading  pedicels,  its  hairs 
not  hooked  nor  glandular,  and  its  lobes  open  in  fruit;  corolla  light  blue  with  a 
yellow  eye.  —  Var.  lA.xa,  wild  in  wet  places  N.,  has  smaller  flowers  on  still 
longer  pedicels,     y. 

M.  arvensis.  Not  rare  in  fields,  &c. :  hirsute,  with  lance-obiong  acutish 
leaves,  racemes  naked  at  base  and  stalked,  small  blue  corolla,  pedicels  spreading 
in  fruit  and  longer  than  the  5-cleft  equal  calyx,  the  lobes  of  which  are  closed  in 
fruit,  and  the  tube  beset  with  some  hooked  or  glandular-tipped  hairs.     Q)  (D 

M.  Tdma.  Dry  hills  :  bristly-hirsute,  erect  (4'-  10  nigh),  branched  from 
base,  with  oblong  and  blunt  leaves,  racemes  leafy  at  base,  very  small  mostly 
white  corolla,  pedicels  in  fruit  erect  and  appressed  at  base,  but  abruptly  bent 
outwards  near  the  apex,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  unequal  very  bristly  calyx, 
some  of  its  bristles  hooked  or  glandular  at  their  tip.    (T)  0 
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7.  OMPHAIiC)DE8.    (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers  to  the  navel-shaped 
depression  on  the  upper  face  of  the  nutlets.)     Cult,  from  £u.  for  ornament. 

O.  ▼dma.  Blub  or  Spring  Navelwort.  Spreading  by  leafy  runners ; 
leaves  ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  2'  -  3'  long,  pointed,  green ;  flowers 
azure^bluc,  in  spring.     11 

O.  linifblia,  Whitb  N.  Erect,  6' -12'  high,  loosely  branched,  very  pale 
or  glaucous,  with  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  sparingly  ciliatc,  the  upper  sessile, 
white  or  bluish  flowers,  and  turgid  nutlets  toothed  around  the  mai^n  of  the 
cavity.    ® 

8.  ECHINOSPEBMUM,  STICKSEED.  (Name  of  two  Graek  words 
for  hedgehog  and  9eed,  from  the  nutlets.) 

E.  Ii&ppula.  Weed  of  waste  grounds,  especially  N.,  roughish-hairy,  erect, 
lo.2^  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  small  blue  flowers,  and  nutlets  with  rough- 
tubercled  hack  and  thickly-prickled  maigins :  fl.  all  summer.    0 

9.  CYNOOLOSSUM,  HOUNDSTONGUE  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).    Fl.  summer.    Nutlets  form  burs  which  adhere  to  fleece. 

C.  officinidey  Common  H.  Coarse  weed  from  Europe,  common  in  pas- 
tures and  roadsides :  leafy,  soft-pubescent,  with  spatnlate  or  lance-oblong 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  closely  sessile,  crimson  purple  corolla,  and  flat  somewhat 
margined  nutlets,    (s) 

C.  Virg^inicum,  Wild  Comfrey.  Rich  woods:  bristly-hairy;  with 
simple  stem  leafless  above  and  bearing  a  few  co'rymbed  naked  racemes  of  blue 
flowers,  the  stem  leaves  lance-oblong  with  heart-shaped  clasping  base,  the  nut* 
lets  very  convex.     11 

C.  Morisdni,  Seooar's  Lice.  Thickets  and  open  woods:  a  common 
weed,  2°  -  4°  high,  with  slender  widely  spreading  branches,  thin  oblong-ovate 
leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  forking  and  diverging  racemes  of  very  small 
whitish  or  bluish  flowers  on  pedicels  rcflexed  in  fruit,  and  convex  barbed-prickly 
small  nutlets.    (D  (D 

10.  LYCOPSIS,  BUGLOSS.     (Name  of  Greek  words  for  tooi^and  Jhce  or 

aiq)ect.)    European  weeds.    Fl.  summer.     ® 

Ii.  arvdnsis,  Field  or  Small  Bugloss.  Very  rough-bristlv  weed,  about 
1^  high,  in  sandy  flelds  E. ;  with  lancc-oblong  leaves,  and  small  bine  corolla 
little  exceeding  the  calyx. 

11.  S'S^MPHYTXJM,  COMFREY.  (From  Greek  word  meaning  to  grow 
together  or  unite,  alluding  probably  to  supposed  healing  properties.)  Cult 
from  Old  World  :  fl.  summer.     J/ 

8.  officin&ley  Common  C.  Rather  soft-hairy ;  the  branches  winged  by 
the  decurrent  bases  of  the  oblong-lancoolatc  leaves ;  corolla  yellowish-white. 
Naturalized  sparingly  in  moist  grounds. 

8.  asp^riimum.  Rough  C.  Cult,  in  some  gardens :  stem  and  widely 
spreading  branches  excessively  rough  with  short  and  somewhat  recurved  little 
prickles,  not  winged ;  calyx-Iohes  short ;  corolla  reddish  purple  in  bud  changing 
to  blue. 

13.  HELIOTRbPIUM,  HELIOTROPE  (i.  e.,  in  Greek,  taming  to  the 
tun).    Fl.  all  summer. 

#  Spikes  only  in  pairs,  or  the  lateral  ones  solitary :  flowers  white.     0 

H.  CuraBS&vicum.  Sandy  shores  and  banks  from  Virginia  and  Illinois 
S. :  very  smooth  and  pale ;  leaves  oblong,  spatulate,  or  lance-linear,  thickish, 
reinless 

H.  SuropSBUm.  Old  gardens  and  waste  places  S.,  introduced  from  Eu. ; 
hoary-downy,  6'- 18'  high ;  leaves  oval,  long-petioled,  veiny. 

S  &  F— 22 
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%  «  SpiheM  cdUected  in  terminal  and  several  times  forbed  eymeM :  tooothf-ttemmed 
or  shrubby  house  and  bedding  plants  from  Peru  and  Chili.     % 

H.  Feruviknum,  Sweet  Heliotrope.  Pubescent,  with  ovate-oblong 
or  lance-ovate  very  veiny  rugose  leaves,  and  vanilla-scented  pale  blae-purple 
flowers. 

H.  corsnubbsum.  Cult,  with  the  other,  differs  mainly  in  the  lai]ger  and 
deeper-blue  flowers  of  much  less  fragrance. 

13.  HELI6PHYTUM.     (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  ran  and  jAmt, 
indicating  the  resemblance  to  Heliotrope.) 

H.  Indicuniy  Indian  Heliotrope  :  hairy  low  plant,  nat  from  India  as  • 
weed  in  waste  ground  8. ;  with  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  solitary  roikes  of 
small  purplish  flowers,  in  summer ;  a  cavity  before  each  seed-bearing  ceu  of  the 
2-Iobed  fruit     0 

81.  HYDBOPHYLLACEiE,  WATERLEAF  FAMILY. 

Plants  in  some  sort  resembling  both  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
families,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  more  commonly  imitating 
the  former ;  differing  from  both  in  the  l-celled  ovary  and  pod  with 
2  parietal  placentas.  In  some  the  placentae  unite  in  the  axis,  making 
a  two-celled  ovary.  Style  2-cleft  or  else  2  separate  styles.  Ovules 
at  least  2  to  each  placenta.  Seeds  with  a  small  embryo  in  hard 
albumen.  Juice  inert  and  watery.  Leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple 
or  compound.  The  following  are  all  N.  American  plants,  some 
wild,  the  others  culL  for  ornament  from  the  West 

§  1.  StijU  2-cleft:  ovary  and  pod  l-celled^  vnth  two  parietal  placenttB, 

•  These  fleshy  and  so  broad  that  they  line  the  ovary,  and  enclose  the  (moetly  4)  ondas 

and  sews :  corolla  usually  convolute  in  the  budy  commonly  wiA  5  or  VifoUs^ 
icaleSf  or  other  appendages  down  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

1.  HYDROPHYLLUM.    Calyx  6>parted,  sometimes  with  small  appendages  at  the 

sinuses,  not  enlarged  in  fruit.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Style  and  mo^y  hairy 
filaments  protruded  :  anthers  linear.  Pod  small,  globose,  ripening  1-4 
spherical  seeds.  Flowers  iu  crowded  cymes  or  clusters.  iJeaves  alternate, 
sfender-petioled. 

2.  NEMOPHILA.    Calyx  5-parted,  and  with  a  reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinus, 

somewhat  enlarging  in  fmtt.  Corolla  open  bell-snaped  or  wheel-shaped, 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Flowers  solitary  and  long-pednnded.  Leaves 
mostly  opposite,  at  least  the  lower  ones. 

•  •  Pkbcenta  narrow,  adherent  directly  to  the  walls^  or  else  borne  on  an  inoomplOe 

partition  and  projecting  into  Oie  cell,  where  they  sometimes  meet:  lobes  of  the 
corolla  inUnicatai  in  the  bud. 

8.  PHACELIA.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  divisions  narrow ;  no  appendages  at  the 
^  sinuses.    Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  approaching  wheel'Shaped.    Stamens  and 

style  often  protruded.  Pod  4  •>  many-seeded.  Leaves  ^ternate.  Flowers  In 
one-sided  raceme-like  clusterK  or  spikes. 

4.  WHITLAVIA.  Corolla  tubular-bell-shaped  or  slifi:ht1y  contracted  at  the  throal, 
the  5  short  and  broad  lobes  abruptly  and  wiiicly  spreading.  (Pod  many- 
seeded.)    Otherwise  as  the  last  section  of  Phacelia. 

§  2.  Styles  2  {rarely  8),  uparate  quite  to  the  base:  ovary  and  pod  ^-celled:  seeds 

minute  and  very  numerous. 

6.  HYDROLEA.  Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  approaching  wheels 
shaped,  rather  shorter  than  the  stamens :  filaments  enlarged  at  base.  Herba, 
or  somewhat  shrubby,  with  entire  leaves  and  oflen  spines  in  their  axils. 
Flowers  iu  loose  axillary  clusters. 
WIGAXDIA,  from  South  America,  with  very  large  rounded  leaves  and  shaip 
or  stinging  bristles,  is  of  late  planted  out  as  an  ornamental  laaf-plant,  but  it 
as  yet  uncommon. 
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L  HYDROPHYIiLXTM,  WATERLEAF,  is  a  transladon  of  the  name 
from  the  Greek,  the  application  obscnre.  Plants  of  rich  woods,  &c  Flow- 
era  white  or  bluish-tinged,  in  early  summer.     % 

«  CcJyx  with  minute  appendages  if  anif :  rootstocks  creepingj  scaly-toothed. 

H.  maoroph^Uum.  From  Ohio  W.  &  8.  W. :  roufj^h-hairy,  with  leares 
pinnately  divided  into  9-13  cn^toothed  divisions,  or  leaflets ;  a  globular  duster 
of  flowers  on  a  very  long  peduncle. 

H.  Virginicum.  very  common  N.  &  W. :  smooth  or  smoothish,  with 
5-7  main  mvisions  to  the  pinnate  leaves,  the  lowest  pair  2-parted,  and  calyx- 
lobes  bristly-ciliate. 

H.  Canaddnse.  Chiefly  N. :  barely  1°  high,  nearly  smooth,  the  roundish 
leaves  palmately  5  -  7-lobed  and  with  heart-shaped  base,  or  some  minute  leaflets 
on  the  petioles,  which  are  longer  than  the  peduncles  of  the  flower-cluster. 

#  #  Calyx  with  a  conspicuous  reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinus. 

H.  appendicul&tum.  From  New  York  W.  &  S. :  pubescent  or  hairy, 
with  rounded  palmately  5-lobed  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnately  divided,  rather 
loose  flowern^lusters,  and  bristly-hairy  calyx. 

2.  !NlBM(^PHIliA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means /ot?tfro/*Me^rt>oe.)  Low 
spreading  plants  cultivated  for  ornament ;  all  but  the  first  from  California : 
f[.  summer.     0 

H*.  phacelioides.  Wild  from  Arkansas  S.,  and  sparingly  cult ;  with 
ascending  stems  1^-2^  long,  alternate  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  3-9  oblong 
entire  divisions,  and  purplish-blue  corolla  1^'  broad. 

N.  Insienis.  Slender,  procumbent,  with  lobes  of  the  pinnate  leaves  cut- 
toothed,  and  pure  blue  corolla  1'  broad. 

N.  macul&ta.  Prostrate,  with  leaves  all  opposite  and  mostly  sessile, 
the  lower  lyrate-pinnatifid,  upper  sparingly  cut-toothed,  and  white  corolla  with 
violet  patch  on  each  lobe. 

N,  atom^ia.  Procumbent ;  leaves  opposite,  pinnatifld ;  corolla  smaller, 
white  sprinkled  with  chocolate-brown  spots. 

8«  FHACJ^XiIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a  cluster.)  Several  species 
cult  for  ornament :  n.  spring  or  summer. 

§  1.   True  Phacelia,  with  only  4  ovules  and  seeds  :  lobes  of  corolla  entire. 

P.  cong^sta.  Cult  from  Texas,  &c. :  rather  pubescent,  with  leaves  pin- 
nately divided  or  cleft  into  few  oblong  or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  lobes,  and 
small  blue  flowers  in  3  or  4  spikes  at  the  summit  of  a  slender  peduncle ;  stamens 
slightly  protruding.     ® 

P.  tanacetif61ia»  from  California:  taller,  bristly-hairy,  with  narrower 
pinnatifld  leaflets,  larger  flowers  in  lonuer  dense  spikes,  and  long  stamens.    0 

P.  bipinnatiflda.  Wild  from  Ohio  S.  &  W.  iu  rich  shadv  soil :  10-2° 
high,  branched,  glandular-hairv,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  ovate 
cut-lobed  leaflets,  flowers  slender  pedicelled  in  long  loose  racemes,  violet-blue 
corolla  ^'  or  more  broad.     ® 

§  2.    CosmAnthus,  with  4  ovules  and  seeds,  and  fringed  lobes  to  corolla.     ®  ® 

P.  Plirshii.  Shady  soil  from  Penn.  W.  &  S.  and  cult,  under  the  name  of 
the  next :  slender,  8' -12'  high  ;  lolws  of  pinnatifld  leaves  several,  lance-oblong, 
acute  ;  flowers  of  the  raceme  numcrons,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  corolla  light  blue 
or  whitish,  J'  broad  ;  fliaments  hairy  below. 

P.  flmbri&ta,  the  true  plant  grows  only  in  the  high  AUeghanies  S.,  is 
smaller,  with  3-7  rounded  or  oblong  blunt  divisions  to  the  leaves,  few  and 
smaller  white  flowera 

§  3.   EtroCA,  with  seeds  or  at  lea<  ovules  several  or  many :  corolMobes  entire. 

P,  parvifl6ra.  Shaded  banks  from  Penn.  to  N.  Car. :  scarce,  delicate 
little  pmnt,  3'-e'  high,  with  pinnately  divided  or  cleft  leaves,  a  raceme  of  few 
flowers  on  slender  p^icels,  bluish  corolla  less  than  ^'  wide,  and  few  seeds     ^ 
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P.  viscida^  cult  from  CalllbTnia  as  EtrrocA  TfscroA  :  daiUTny  all  ot«i 
with  dark  glandular  hairs,  rather  eoarse ;  leaves  ovate,  cat-toothed,  short- 
petioled;  racemes  single  terminating  the  branches ;  corolla  deep  blue,  1'  or  less 
wide ;  pod  many-seed^.     0 

4.  WHITLAVIA.     (Named  by  the  lamented  Professor  Harvey  for  hit 
friend  Mr.  Whitla.)     Fl.  summer.     ® 

W.  grandiflbra.  Cult  for  ornament,  from  California :  resembles  Pha- 
celia  viscidain  growth  and  foliage,  but  only  slightly  clammy,  the  roundish-^vate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  leaves  coarsely  toothed,  on  longer  petioles ;  racemes 
loose ;  corolla  1'  or  more  long,  violet-blue  (also  a  white  variety) ;  stamens  and 
style  very  slender  and  protruding. 

6.   HYDItdLEA.     (Named  from  Greek  word  for  uxUer;  the  plants  aquatic 
or  in  wet  places. )    Fl.  summer,     y. 

H.  quadriv^lvis,  of  S.  E.  States,  has  hairy  stems ,-  lanceolate  acute  leaves 
tapering  to  the  base,  and  lanceolate  sepals  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

U.  affinis,  of  river-banks,  from  S.  Illinois  S.,  is  smooth,  with  short-petioled 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  sepals  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

H.  OV^ta,  of  S.  W.  States,  has  soft^downy  stems,  ovate  leaves,  looser  flo?f|> 
ers,  and  lanceolate  villous  sepals. 

82.  FOLEMONIACE^,  POLEMONIUM  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  persistent  5-cleft  calyx,  the  5 
lobes  of  the  monopetalous  corolla  convolute  in  the  bud,  3-lobed 
style,  d-celle<i  ovary  and  pod  ;  the  single,  few,  or  many  seeds  in  each 
cell  borne  on  the  thick  axis.  Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of 
albumen.  Insipid  and  innocent  plants,  the  juice  watery.  Nearly 
all  are  N.  American  plants,  many  cult,  for  ornament. 

§  1.  Erect  or  diffuse  herbi,  not  cUmbing,  andvnih  nothing  reumbling  ttipules. 

1.  PHLOX.    Calvx  narrow,  prismatic  or  plaited,  ^toothed  or  5-cleft.    Corolla 

salver-shapea,  with  a  long  tube  (Lessons,  p.  102,  flg.  208),  in  which  the  5 
short  and  unequally  inserted  stamens  are  included.  Ovary  often  with  8 
ovules,  but  the  8hort  pod  with  onlv  one  seed  in  each  cell.  Leaves  entire  and 
mostly  sessile,  the  lower  all  opposite,  upper  often  alternate. 

2.  GILIA.*^  Calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.    Corolla  of  various  shapes 

Stamens  equally  inserted  and  projecting  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  not 
declined.  Ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell.  Leaves  either  entire,  cu^ 
or  divided. 

3.  POLEMONIUM.    Calyx  bell-shaped.    Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  short-funnel 

form.  Stamens  slender,  like  tnose  of  Gilia,  but  declined,  hairy-appiendaged 
at  the  base.    Leaves  pinnate,  alternate. 

§  2.    TaU-cUmlnng  btf  compound  tendi-iU  on  (he  pinnate  leaves :  bwett  Uafleit  dim 

to  the  stem,  unlike  the  others,  imitating  stipules. 

i.  COBiEA.  Calyx  of  6  large  leaf-like. divisions,  the  margins  of  which,  applied 
each  to  each,  appear  like  6  winged  angles.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  short 
and  broad  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  declined.  A  fleshy  disk  around  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Seeds  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  winged.  Pe- 
duncles  axillary,  1-flowered,  leafy-bracted  near  the  base,  naked  above. 
Leaves  alternate. 

!•  PHLC5X.     (Greek  for  flames  anciently  applied  to  Lychnis,  and  transferred 

to  these  North  American  plants.) 

§  1.   (i)   Cultivated  for  omamrntjrom  Texas  :  fi,  all  summer, 

P.  Drumi]l6ndii.  From  this  come  all  the  annual  Phloxes  of  the  gardens : 
rather  low,  branching  and  spreading,  somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  with  oo- 
lymbs  of  purple,  crimson,  rose-colored,  or  even  white,  showy  flowen. 
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§  2.    3f     WUd  in  mostiy  dry  or  rwhy  (jrmmid,  oho  e&mmon  in  gardenB,  wkere  the 

species  are  muck  crossed  and  varied. 

«  Stems  erect :  flowers  in  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle^  with  short  peduncles  and 
nedictls :  lobes  of  corolla  entire ^  pink-parpUj  and  with  while  varieties. 
Wild  from  Pennsylvania  S.  and  \V, :  fl.  summer, 

P.  panioul&ta.  Smooth,  or  some  varieties  ronghish  or  soft  hair^,  2^  -  4^ 
high,  stout ;  leaves  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  and  mostly  with  tapenng  base ; 
panicle  broad  ;  calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

P.  macul^lta.  Smooth;  stem  slender,  1° -2*' high,  purple-spotted  lower 
leaves  lanceolate,  upper  lance-ovate  from  a  rounded  or  somewhat  neart-shaped 
base ;  panicle  long  and  narrow,  leafy  below ;  calyx- teetli  hardly  pointed. 

♦  ♦  Stetns  ascending  or  erect,  but  oflen  with  a  prostrate  base,  1°  - 3°  high:  whole 

plant  smooth,  not  dammv  nor  glandular :  flowers  oorymbed:  lobes  ofcoroUa 
round  and  entire.     Wiui  chiefly  IV.  and  S.,  seldom  cult. :  fl.  summer, 
P.  Carolina.    Leaves  varying  from  lanceolate  to  ovate,  or  the  upper  heart- 
shaped  ;  flowers  crowded,  short-peduncled,  pink ;  calyx-teeth  acute. 

P.  glabdrrima.  Slender;  leaves  often  linear-lanceolate,  3' -4'  long; 
flowers  fewer  and  loose,  pink  or  whitish ;  calyx-teeth  sharp-pointed. 

«  «  «  Flowering  stems  ascending,  or  in  the  flrst  erect,  low,  terminated  by  a  hose 
corymb,  which  is  clammy-pubescent  more  or  less,  as  vjell  as  thetliinnish 
leaves  :  flowers  mostly  pediceiied :  calyx4eeth  very  slender :  fl.  late  spring.  . 

P.  pildsa.  From  N.  Jersey  to  Wisconsin  &  S. :  mostly  hairy ;  erect 
stems  1^  or  so  high  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  and  tapering  to  a  point  {V-2y 
long) ;  flowers  loose,  with  spreading  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth ;  lobes  of  pinK, 
rose,  or  rarely  white  corolla  obovate  and  entire. 

P.  amdDna.  Barrens  from  Virg.  to  111.  &  S. :  pubescent,  spreading 
from  the  base,  6'  - 1°  high,  leaves  lanceolate,  or  broadly  oblong  or  ovate  on 
sterile  shoots,  short ;  flowers  in  a  crowded  leafy-bracted  corymb,  Avith  straight 
"hardly  awn-pointed  calyx-teeth  ;  corolla  purple,  pink,  or  nearly  white. 

P.  r^ptana.  Moist  woods  from  -Penn.  and  Kentucky  S. :  spreading  by 
long  runners,  which  bear  round-ol)ovate  often  smoothish.  leaves,  those  of  the  low 
flowering  stems  oblong  or  ovate  (about  ^'  long) ;  flowers  few  but  crowded ;  lobes 
of  the  deep  pink-purple  corolla  round-obovate,  large  (1'  broad). 

P.  dlvaric&ta.  Moist  woods  from  N.  New  York  W.  &  S. :  soft-phbescent ; 
steins  kM>seIy  spreading ;  leaves  orate-oUong  or  broad-lanceolate  (V*2*  long) ; 
flowers  loosely  corymbed  and  peduncled ;  corolla  large,  pale  lilac,  bluish,  of 
lead-colored,  the  lobes  wedge-obbvate  or  commonly  inversely  heart-shaped  and 
as  long  as  the  tube. 

#  «  #  •  Steins  creeping  and  tufled,  rising  little  above  the  ground,  almost  woody, 

persistent,  as  are  the  rigid  and  crowded  glandular-pubescent  leaves  :  flowers 
few  in  the  depressed  clusters,  in  early  spring. 

P.  SUbul^a,  Ground  or  Moss  Pink.  Wild  on  rocky  hills  W.  &  S.  of 
New  England,  and  common  in  gardens,  forming  broad  mats ;  leaves  awl-shaped 
or  lanceolate,  at  most  i'  long ;  corolla  pink-purple,  rose  with  a  darker  eye,  or 
varying  to  white,  the  wedge-obovate  lobes  generally  notched  at  the  end. 

2.  GIIiIA.  (Named  for  one  Gil,  a  Spanish  botanist.)  Species  abound 
from  Texas  and  Kansas  to  California.  Several  are  choice  annuals  of  the 
gardens :  fl.  summer. 

G.  Coronopif61ia,  or  Ipomopsis,  called  Cypress  Gilia  from  the 
foUage  resembling  that  of  Cypress- Vine :  wild  S.  and  cult. ;  has  erect  wand- 
Itko  stem  2^-3°  high,  thickly  clothed  with  alternate  crowded  leaves  pinnately 
divided  into  thread-like  leaflets,  and  very  long  and  narrow  strict  leafy  panicle 
of  showy  flowers ;  the  corolla  tubular-funnel  form,  light  scarlet  with  whitish 
specks  on  the  lobes  inside,  1  J'  long.     (Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  201.)"   (5) 

G.  androsftoea,  or  LeptosIphon  androsacevs,  of  California ;  low  and 
slender,  with  opposite  leaves  palmately  cleft  into  5-7  narrow  linear  divisions, 
a  head-like  cluster  of  flowers  with  very  long  and  slender  but  small  salver^haped 
corolla,  lilac  or  whitish  with  a  dark  eye.    0 
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G.  tricolor,  of  California:  with  branching  stems,  about  1®  h\f^  scattered 
alternate  leaves  2-3  times  pinnately  dissected  into  short  linear  divisions,  flow- 
ers panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  short  funnel-form  corolla  with  lilac- 
purple  or  whitish  lobes,  brown-pnrple  throat,  and  yellow  tube.     0 

G.  capit&ta,  of  California  and  Oregon;  1^-2^  high,  with  alternate  leaves 
twice  pinnately  divided  into  small  linear  or  thread-like  leaflets  or  lobes,  and 
numerous  smaJl  blue  flowers  crowded  in  heads  at  the  end  of  naked  branches ; 
the  corolla  narrow  funnel-form  with  lanceolate  lobes.    0 

8.  FOLEMbKIIJM,  GREEK  VALERIAN,  JACOB'S  LADDER. 
(Ancient  name,  from  the  Greek  word  for  war,  or  in  honor  of  a  philosopher  or 
king  named  Polemon.)    Fl.  early  summer.     3/ 

F.  rdptans.  Woods  of  Middle  States,  also  cult :  smooth,  with  weak  and 
spreading  (but  never  creeping)  stems  6' -10'  long,  7-11  lance-ovate  or  oUong 
leaflets,  small  corymbs  of  nodding  light  blue  flowers,  and  stamens  and  style  not 
longer  than  the  corolla. 

P.  C8Brtlleuin.  Cult,  in  gardens  from  Eu.,  also  rarely  wild  N. :  smooth 
or  sometimes  hairy;  with  erect  stem  l^-d*'  high,  9-21  mostly  lanceolate  and 
crowded  leaflets,  clusters  of  bright  blue  flowers  collected  in  a  long  panicle,  and 
•tamens  and  style  longer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  which  is  1'  broad. 

4.  COBiSiA.  (Named  for  one  Cobo,  a  Spanish  priest  in  Mexico,  from  which 
country  the  common  species  was  introduced  into  cultivation.)     "Jl 

C.  sctodens.  Smooth,  tall-climbing  by  its  much  branching  tendrils ; 
leaflets  ovate  ;  dull  purple  or  greenish  corolla  2'  or  more  long,  long  filaments 
coiling  spirally  when  old  :  fl.  aU  summer,  usually  cult,  as  an  annual. 

83.  CONVOLVULACEiE,  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY. 

Twiaing,  trailing,  or  rarely  ereot  plants,  (ours  herbs,)  commonlj 
with  some  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  no  stipules  ;  regular  mono- 
petalous  flowers  with  5  (rarely  4,)  imbricated  sepals,  as  many 
separate  stamens,  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in  the  bud,  a 
2  -  4-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  only  1  or  2  ovules  erect  from  the 
base  of  each  cell,  becoming  large  seeds,  containing  a  curved  or 
coiled  conspicuous  embryo  in  some  mucilaginous  (or  when  dry, 
harder)  albumen. 

L  CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY  proper  ;  with  ordinary  foU- 
age,  axillary  peduncles  bearing  one  or  more  usually  showy  flowers, 
and  embryo  with  broad  leaf-like  cotyledons  folded  and  crumpled  in 
the  seed*    (Lessons,  p.  14,  flg.  25  -  28.)     Calyx  of  5  separate  sepals. 

§  1.   Sl^e  sinffU  and  entire :  stigmas  1-8. 

•  Oalyx  naked,  i.  e.  not  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  leafy  hracts. 

.  1.  QUAMOCLIT.  Corolla  nearly  salver-shaped  or  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  long 
tube,  the  border  not  twisted  in  the  bud.  Stamens  and  style  commonly  pro- 
tnided.  Stigma  capitate,  more  or  less  2-lobed.  Pod  4-ceIJed:  cells  1-seeaed. 
(Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  202,  208.) 

2.  IPOM(£A.  CoroUa  various,  more  commonly  fVinnel-fonn,  the  border  twisted 
in  the  bud.  Stamens  mostly  included.  Stigma  capitate,  commonly  2  *  8-lobed. 
Pod  2 -4-celled. 

8.  CONVOLVULUS.  Corolla  open  funnel-form  or  almost  bell-shaped.  Stamens 
included.    Stigmas  2,  linear.    Pod  2-celIed :  cells  2-Beeded. 

•  •  Odyx  surrounded  and  endosed  by  a  pair  of  large  Uafy  ksarUsiuqfed  bradg. 

4.  CALYSTEGI A.  Corolla  open  funnel-form,  the  wide-spreading  border  obscitr^ 
ly  lobed  or  entire.  Stamens  included.  Style  bearing  2  linear  or  oblong 
stigmas.    Pod  4-seeded.    Peduncles  1-ilowered. 
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-   §  a.   Style  a-c/e/l  or  2  separate  siyUt^  rarely  8.    Spreading  or  trailing^  not  hoiidng, 

6.  BONAMIA.    Like  Convolvulus,  but  the  styles  2  or  sometimes  8,  or  in  one 
species  2-cleft,  and  stigmas  capitate.    Peduncles  1  -  7-flowered. 

6,  EVOLVULUS.    CJoroUa  short  and  open  funnel-form,  or  almost  wheel-shaped. 

Styles  2,  each  2-cleft:  the  4  stigmas  obtuse.    Pod  2-celled:  cells  2-fleedea. 

IT.  DODDER  FAMILY  ;  slender  parasitic  twiners,  without 
green  herbage  and  with  only  some  minute  scales  in  place  of  leaves ; 
embryo  slender  and  spirally  coiled  in  the  seed,  destitute  of  coty- 
ledons. 

7.  CUSCUTA.    Calyx  4  -  6-cleft,  or  of  6  separate  sepafo.    Corolla  short,  4  -  5-cleft. 

Stamens  with  a  scale-like  mostly  fringed  appendage  at  their  base.    Styles  2 
in  our  species.    Ovary  2-celled:  cells  2-ovuled.    Pod  commonly  4-seeded. 

1.  QUAMOCLIT.  (Aboriginal  Mexican  name.)  Twiners,  with  small 
flowers  red  or  crimson,  and  with  pale  or  white  cultivated  varieties,  in  summer, 
open  through  the  day.    0 

Q.  vulgtois.  Cypress- Vine.  Cult  from  Mexico :  leaves  pinnately  parted 
into  slender  almost  thread-shaped  divisions ;  peduncles  1 -flowered ;  border  of 
the  narrow  corolla  5-lobod. 

Q.  COCCinea.  Run  wild  S.  &  W. :  leaves  heart-shaped,  pointed ;  sepals 
awn-pointed  ;  peduncles  several-flowered ;  border  of  (I'  long)  corolla  merely 
5-angled. 

2.  IPOMC&A,  MORNING  GLORT.    (Greek-made  name.)    FL  summer. 

§  1.  Ooarif  and  pod  ^<dled  {m-  accidentally  ^-ceUed),  with  2  teedn  in  each  cell: 
stigma  more  or  less  3-lobed :  corolla  funnel-furm,  openim/  in  early  morning 
for  a  few  hours :  stems  twining  freely,  hairy,  the  hairs  more  or  less  retrorse. 

I.  purptirea,  Commoh  M.  Cult,  from  Trop.  Amer.  and  wild  around 
dwellings  ;  with  heart-shai)ed  pointed  entire  leaves,  3-4-flowered  peduncles,  and 
purple  sometimes  variegated  or  nearly  white  corolla,  2'  long.    ® 

I.  Nil.  Cult,  or  run  wild  S. :  with  heart-shaped  3-lobed  leaves,  1  -3-flow- 
cred*  peduncles,  slender-pointed  sepals,  and  blue-purple  or  sometimes  white 

corolla  1'- 2' long.    ®  ^  ^  ^    v  ^. 

I.  Umb^ta  or  albo-margin&ta,  perhaps  a  var.  of  the  precedmg ;  a 
tender  species,  with  leaves  little  lobed,  angled  or  entire,  and  larger  corolla  with 
deep  violet  border,  edged  with  white  2^'  broad.    (D 

1.  Le^urli,  cult,  from  S.  Amer. :  tender,  less  hainr,  with  heart-shaped  and 
some  deeply  3-lobed  leaves,  many  flowers  crowded  on  the  summit  of  the 
paluncle,  and  deep  violetbluc  corolla,  3'  long  and  border  3'  wide,     y, 

§  2.  Ovary  and  pod  2-cdled,  the  cells  2-seeded,  or  sotnetinies  each  cell  divided  by  a 
partition  Making  4  one-seeded  cells :  lobes  of  the  stigma  if  any  only  2. 

I.  Bona-Ndx,  or  Calonyction  8pbci68UM.  Cult,  also  wild  far  S. ; 
tall-twining,  ver)^  smooth,  but  stems  often  beset  with  soft  almost  prickly 
projections ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  angled ;  peduncles  long, 
1- few-flowered;  corolla  salver-form  with  a  slender  tube  3' -4' long  and  the 
border  still  broader,  white,  opening  at  evening.    ^       ^    ,. 

I.  Batatas,  SwEKT  Potato.  Cult,  from  East  Indies  :  creeomg,  seldom 
twining,  smooth,  producing  the  large  fleshy  edible  roots  for  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated  ;  leaves  variously  heartrshaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  triangular,  some- 
times cut-lobed ;  peduncles  bearing  3  or  4  flowers  ;  corolla  funnel-form,  purple, 
H'  Ionic ;  pod  with  4  one-seeded  cells.     3( 

I.  Micnatixii.  Light  soil  along  the  coast  S. :  creeping  or  twining,  with 
heart-shaped  or  triangular  sometimes  lobed  leaves  downy  beneath;  flowers 
4owny ;  corolla  purplish-white  with  purple  eye,  3'  -  4'  long,  opening  at  night  ; 
pod  partly  4-celled,  with  sUky  seeds ;  root  extremely  lai^e  and  fleshy,     y. 
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I.  pandur&ta.  Wild  Potato- Vikb  of  Maw-of-thb-Earth.  Sandy  oi 
■gravelly  soil.  Conn,  to  111.  &  S. :  trailing  or  twining,  stout,  smooth,  with  heart' 
shaped  and  sometimes  fiddle-shaped  or  halbcrd-3-iobed  leaves,  1  -  5-flowered 
peduncles,  small  bracts,  and  open  funnel-form  white  corolla  with  deep  purple 
eye,  2'  -  3'  long ;  root  very  large  and  deep.     % 

I.  sa^ttii'61ia.  Salt-marshes,  from  North  Carolina  S. :  smooth,  with 
stems  twining  2° -3°  high,  or  trailing,  narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  long-sasittate 
leaves,  1  -  3-Howercd  club-shaped  peduncles,  and  the  bright  purple  funnd-form 
corolla  2'  -  3'  long.     % 

'  I.  lacundsa.  Low  grounds,  Ptemi.  to  111.  and  8. :  twining,  nearly  smoodi, 
with  heart-shaped  nearly  entire  leaves,  short  1  -  3-flowered  peduncles,  small 
white  5-lobed  corolla  about  ^'  long  and  twice  the  len^h  of  the  pointed  ciliate 
sepals,  and  slightly  hairy  pod.     Q) 

I.  commut&ta.  How  grounds  S.  &  W. :  rather  hairy,  twining ;  with  thin 
heart-shaped  and  sometimes  angled  or  3 -5-lobed  leaves,  4-ang1ed  1  -5-flowered 
peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petioles  ;  purple  corolla  1'- 2' long 
and  4  -  5  times  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate  sepals ;  pod  baiiy. 

8.  C0NV6LVULTJS,   bindweed.      (From  Latin  awwnfoo,  to  roll 
around  or  twine.)    Fl.  summer. 

C.  arvdnsiB,  Field  Biitdwbbd  of  Eu.,  is  a  weed  on  the  coast  E. :  spread- 
ing and  low-twining,  smoothish ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  and  narrow-shaped ;  pfr 
dnndes  1 -flowered ;  corolla  white  tinged  reddish,  less  than  1'  long.     ]^ 

C.  tricolor.  Cult  irom  S.  Europe  in  gardens  ;  haixy,  low,  with  ascending 
branching  stems,  lance-obovate  or  spatulate  almost  sessile  leaves,  1 -flowered 
peduncles,  rather  large  and  showy  flowers  opening  in  sunshine,  the  corolla  blue 
with  pale  or  white  tlm>at  and  yellow  tube.     ® 

t 

4.  CALYSTiSGIA,   BRACTED   BINDWEED.      (From  Greek  wonls 
denoting  the  vdyx  covpred,  that  is,  by  the  bracts.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

C.  sdpium,  Hkdok  B.  Wild  in  low  grounds,  also  planted :  twining  freely, 
•ometimes  also  trailing,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks ;  smooth,  also  a  downy 
variety ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd-shap^  or  arrow-shaped,  with  the  lobei 
at  base  obliquely  truncate  and  sometimes  toothed  or  sinuate ;  peduncles  4-angled ; 
corolla  white  or  light  rose-colored,  1  J'  -  2'  long.     % 

C.  spithaniGea.  Dry  sterile  ground ;  downy,  not  twining,  6'  -  1 2'  high ; 
leaves  oblong,  som3  of  them  more  or  less  auriclod  or  heart-shaped  at  the  b^ ; 
corolla  white,  2'  long.     % 

6.  BONAMIA.      (Named  for  F,  Bonamtf.)     Low,  small-flowered:  corolla 
more  or  less  silky  or  hairy  outside :  fl.  summer :  chiefly  S.     ^ 

B.  humistriita*  Dry  pine  barrens  from  Virg.  8. :  sparsely  hairy  or 
smoothish  ;  leaves  varjing  from  oblong  with  heart-shaped  base  to  linear ;  sepals 
smooth ;  corolla  white,  almost  1'  long ;  filaments  hairy  ;  styles  united  at  base. 

B.  aqu&tica.  Along  ponds  S.  :  finely  soft-downy ;  leaves  varying  as  in 
the  preceding ;  sepals  silky ;  corolla  pink  or  pnrple  |'  long ;  filaments  smooth ; 
styles  nearly  separata 

B.  Pidcering^i.  Sandy  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S.,  scarce :  leaves  nearly 
linear,  narrow,  tiering  to  a  sessile  base ;  bracts  leaf-like  and  longer  than  the 
flowers ;  sepals  hairy  ;  corolla  white,  hardly  i'  long ;  styles  united  to  above  the 
middle,  ana  with  stamens  also  protruding. 

6.  EVOLVULUS.     (From  Latin  for  unroll,  that  is,  it  does  not  twine.) 
Low  and  diminutive  small-flowcrcd  plants,  only  S.     Fl.  summer.     ^ 

C  argdnteus.  Dry  ground  from  Missouri  S. :  tufted  from  a  woody  base, 
5' -7'  high,  silky-woolly  all  over;  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  crowded,  mostly 
nearly  sessile,  as  are  the  flowers  in  their  axils ;  corolla  purple ;  i'  broad. 

£i.  sericeus.  Damp  ground  8.  &  S.  W.  :  slender-stemmed,  silky  with 
fine  apprcsscd  hairs,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  scattered  lance-lincar  leaves, 
corolla  white  or  bluish,  not  J'  broua. 
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7.  Ct^SCUTA,  DODDEB.  (Old  name,  of  nncertam  derivation.)  Plants 
resemble  threads  of  yam,  yellowish  or  reddish,  spreading  over  herbs  and  low 
bushes,  coiling  around  their  branches,  which  they  adhere  to  and  rob  of  their 
juioes.    Flowers  small,  mostly  white,  clustered. 

§  1.  Stigmas  slender ;  pod  opening  by  a  transverse  division  all  round  near  the  bate, 
Itaving  the  partition  behind.     Nativts  of  Europe :  fi.  early  summer. 

C.  Epilinum,  Flax  Dodder.  Growing  on  flax,  which  it  injures ;  occa- 
sionally Tound  in  our  flax-fields  ;  flowers  globular,  in  scattered  heads;  oorolla 
6-parted.    (1) 

§  2.   Stigmas  capitate:  jtodt  bursting  irrtgultirly  if  at  all:  wild  species  t^  the 
country,  mostly  in  rich  or  low  ground :  fi.  summer  and  autumn.     (J) 

•  Flowers  in  rather  loose  dusters,  mostly  shurt-pedicelfed,  the  scaly  bracts  few  and 

scattered :  calyx  4  -  b-clefl, 

■«-  CoroUa  with  cylindrical  tube,  in  fruit  covering  the  top  of  the  pod. 

C.  tenuifldra.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  from  N.  Jersey  W.  &  S.,  in 
swamps  :  pale ;  tube  of  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  its  ovate  acute  spreading 
lobes  and  of  the  ovate  blunt  calyx-lobes. 

C.  infldxa.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  in  prairies  and  barrens  W.  &  S. : 
oorolla  fleshy,  mostly  A^leh,  its  tube  no  longer  than  the  ovate  acutish  crenulatc 
erect  or  inflexed  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  the  acute  keeled  calyx-lobes. 

C.  decora.  Wet  prairies  S.  W. :  with  lai^ger  flowers,  Ute  corolla  broadly 
bell-shaped,  its  5  lobes  lance-ovate  and  acute. 

•^-t-  CoroUa  bell-shaped,  remaining  at  the  base  ofihe  ripe  pod, 

C.  arvtosis.  On  low  herbs,  in  fields  and  barrens  from  New  York  to  III. 
&  S.  W. :  flowers  earliest  (June,  July)  and  smallest ;  tube  of  oorolla  shorter  than 
its  5  lanceolate  pointed  spreading  lobes,  much  longer  than  the  stamens. 

C.  Chlorociurpa.  On  low  herbs,  in  wet  soil,  from  Delaware  W.  &  S.W. : 
orange-eolered ;  open  bell-shaped  corolla  with  lobes  about  the  length  of  the 
mostly  4  acute  lobes  and  the  stamens  ;  pod  large,  depressed,  greenish-yeTlow. 

C«  Gronbvil.  The  commonest  £.  &  W.  and  the  only  one  N.  £. ;  on  coarse 
herbs  and  low  shrubs  in  wet  places ;  bell-shaped  corolla  with  tube  usually 
longer  than  its  5  (riurely  4)  ovate  blunt  spreading  lobes;  its  internal  scales 
Large  and  copiously  fringed. 

«  «  Flowers  sessile  in  compact  mostly  continuous  clusters,  making  large  bunches  or 
dost  matted  coils,  when  dd  resembling  pieces  of  rope  twist&l  around  the  stems 
of  coarse  herla  or  shrubs :  calyx  of  separate  sepals  surrounded  by  similar 
crowded  bracts:  remains  of  the  cordla  borne  on  tfie  top  of  the  ripe  pod. 

C.  oomp&cta.  On  shrubs,  from  N.  York  S.  &  W. :  bracts  (3-5)  and 
sepals  round  and  appresscd ;  tuln;  of  corolla  cylindrical. 

C.  glomer^ta.  On  Golden  rods  and  otlier  coarse  CompositiB,  from  Ohio 
W.  &  S.  W. :  the  numerous  oblong  scarious  bracts  closely  imbricated  with 
recurving  tips ;  sepals  similar,  shorter  than  the  cylindraceous  tube  of  the  corolla. 

84.   SOLANACE^,  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  rank-scented  herbage  (this  and  the  fruit  more  cotn- 
monly  narcotic-poisonous,  colorless  juice),  alternate  leaves  (but  apt 
to  be  in  pairs  and  unequal),  regular  flowers  with  the  parts  usually 
in  fives,  but  the  ovary  mostly  2-celled,  the  many-seeded  placentas 
in  the  axis.  The  seeds  have  a  slender  usually  curved  embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen.  (Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  84,  35.)  The  order  runs  on 
the  one  hand  into  Scrophulariacese,  which  a  few  species  approach 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  corolla,  but  their  stamens  are  as  many  as 
the  lobes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nolana  group  is  appended,  which 
differs  from  all  in  its  separate  ovaries  around  a  common  style. 
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L  NOLANA  FAMILY,  with  few  or  many  separate  ovaritii 
collected  in  a  circle  or  heap  around  the  ba>e  of  a  single  style.  Low 
and  spreading  plants. 

1.  NOL.^NA.    Calyx  6-cleft,  foliaceous.     Corolla  short  and  open  fimnel-fomi, 

pliiited  in  the  bud.     Stamens  5.     Style  1 :  stigma  capitate  or  club-ehaped. 
Ovaries  8-40,  becoming  1  -4-celled  drupelets  or  nutlets,  each  cell  l-sesded. 

IL  NIGHTSHADE  FAMILY  proper,  with  only  one  2-celIed 
or  sometimes  3-5-celled  ovary  as  well  as  style,  the  many-seeded 
placentas  in  the  axis,  usually  much  projecting  into  the  cell. 

§  1.  OoroUa  wheelshapedj  lobtd  or  jMirled  into  6  or  tometinies  more  dividons^  plaUed 
and  vnlcrttnr  the  mar  {fins  turned  inwards  in  the  bud:  the  tube  very  short : 
anthers  conniving  around  the  ttt^e :  frtdt  a  berry. 

2.  LYCOPERSICUM.    Like  Solanum,  except  that  the  anthers  are  united  by  a 

membrane  nt  their  tips  and  ilie  cells  open  lengthwise.    Leaves  pinnately 

compound. 
8.  SOLAkUAI.    Stamens  with  anthers  equalling  or  mostly  longer  than  the  very 

short  filaments,  usually  not  united,  the  cells  opening  oy  a  hole  at  the  apex. 

(Lessons,  p.  101,  fig.  204,  206.)    Leaves  simple  or  piimate. 
4.  CAPSICUM.    Stamens  with  slender  filaments  much  longer  than  the  short  and 

separate  commonly  heart-shaped  anthers,  their  cells  opening  lengthwise. 

Berry  sometimes  dry  and  inflated,  then  becoming  1-celled. 

§  2.  OyroUa  between  wheeUshnped  and  funnel-form,  plaited  in  the  bud^  the  border  very 
moderately  if  nt  all  lobed:  atUhevs  separate,  opemny  lengthwise  :  calyx  blaa- 
dery4nflatea  after  Jiowering,  enclosing  the  globular  berry, 

6.  PHYSALIS.    Calyx  6-clcft.     Corolla  mostly  somewhat  5-lobed.  (Lessons,  p. 
101,  fiff.  206.)    Stamens  erect    Fruit  a  juicy,  often  edible,  2-H3eIIed  bemr. 

6.  NICANDRA.     Calyx  6-parted  and  angled,  the  divisions  somewhat  arrow- 

shaped.  Corolla  with  widely-spreading  border  ahnost  entire.  Fruit  a  dry 
8-&-celled  berry. 

§  3.    Corolla  beU-shnped,  fmnel-form,  tubular,  or  salver-shaped:  anther§  separate, 
opening  lengthwise :  calyx  not  bladdery-infiaied, 
•  Calyx  umrshaptd  in  frtdt,  enclosing  the  pod:  corolla  contidsrably  irregubw. 

7.  HYOSCYAMUS.    Calyx  5-lobed.  the  spreading  border  becoming  reticulated, 

enclosing  the  2-cclIed  pod,  which  opens  by  the  top  falling  oflT  as  a  lid.  Co- 
rolla short  funnel-form,  with  the  plaited  border  more  or  less  oblique  and 
unequal.    Stamens  declined. 

•  Calyx  b-parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  foUaceous. 

8.  ATROP A.    CaljTc  with  ovate  divisions,  in  fmit  enlarging  and  spreadincr  under 

the  globose  purple  berry.    Corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  with 

ft    ry^iV^^^^'''?^^  ^^V'    S**"^e"s  a»<l  style  somewhat  declined,  slender. 

9.  FEILNIA.    Calyx  with  narrow  somewhat  spatnlate  lobes  much  longer  than 

the  tube.  Corolla  fumiel-fonn  or  somewhat  salver-shaped,  the  5-lob^  border 
commonly  a  little  unequal.  Stamens  included  in  the  tube,  unequal.  Pod 
2-celled,  2-vaIved.  ^ 

•  •  •  Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  or  bell-shaped, 

1-  Covering  the  dry  pod  or  nearly  so :  corolla  salver-shaped  or  funnelform,  the  hbe$ 

plaited  m  the  bud :  seeds  minute. 

10.  NIEREMBERGIA.    Corolla  with  verv  slender  thread-like  tube  li'-lMong), 

abruptly  expanded  at  the  narrow  throat  into  a  saucer-shaped  or  almost  wheel- 
shapod  5-lobed  border.  Stamens  short,  borne  on  the  throat  Stigma  kidney- 
shaped  and  somewhat  2-nppcd.     Flowers  scattered. 

11.  NICOTIANA.     Corolla  with  a  regular  6-lobed  border.    Stamens  inserted  on  Its 

tube,  mcluded:  filaments  straight    Stigma  capitate.    Poda-4-valved  from 
•the  apex.    Flowers  more  or  less  racemed  or  panicled. 

1-  -*-  Calyx  prismatic,  falUng  away  after  flowering,  leaving  Me  2  -  ArCtUedpod  naked, 

12.  DATURA.    Corolla  funnel-form,  stronglv  plaited  in  the  bud,  and  with  6  or 

more  jwntcd  teeth.    (Lessons,  p.  100,  fig.  199;  p.  110,  fig.  226.)    Fihtmenti 
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slendor.  Stignm  somewhat  2-1obed  or  2-1ipped.  Pod  globular,  in  the  com- 
mon species  prickly  and  4-celledf  but  the  2  placenUs-beArine  or  false  par- 
titions oflen  incomplete.  Seeds  large  and  dat,  somewhat  kidney-shaped. 
Flowers  terminal  or  in  the  forks. 

^  f-  •«>  Qdffx  btUrihaped^  cvp-tkaped,  or  ^(trHubular^  infruii  peiyistetU  under  or 
partly  ooiotring  the  %-ctlUd  btri-y ;  slirubsy  wUh  entire  jeaiher-veined  Uavtt. 

18.  OESTRUM.  Corolla  tubulor-funnel-form  or  dub-shaped,  the  lobes  folded  or 
plaited  lengthwise  in  the  bud.  Stamens  included.  Sti^a  capitate.  Ovary 
with  few  ovules  in  each  cell.    Berry  few-seeded.    Flowers  in  clusters. 

14.  LYCIUM.  Parts  of  the  flower  often  in  fours.  Corolla  funnel-form,  bell- 
shaped  or  tubular,  the  lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
many-seeded,  red  or  reddish.    Flowers  solitary  or  umbeued,  lateral. 

L  NOLANA.  (From  Latin  nola^  a  little  bell.)  Cult,  for  ornament,  from 
coast  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  the  following  procumbent  and  spreading,  rather 
fleshy-lcavcd,  smooth  except  sonic  scattered  hairs  on  the  stalks,  the  showy 
blue  flowers  solitary  on  axillary  or  lateral  peduncles,  opening  in  sunshine,  all 
summer. 

N.  atriplicifdiia,  with  obovatc  or  broadly  spatulate  leaves  frescmblinfl; 
those  of  Spinach,  whence  the  specific  name) ;  sky-blue  corolla  2'  wide  with 
white  and  yellowish  centre ;  ovaries  numerous  in  a  heap,  each  1 -celled  and 
1-seeded.     (i) 

N.  prostr&ta,  now  less  common,  has  more  pctiolcd  rather  narrower  leaves, 
smaller  pale  violet-blue  flower  striped  with  purple,  and  few  ovaries  each  of  2-4 
cells,     (i) 

2.  LYCOPBRSICUM,  TOMATO.  (Name  in  Greek  means  todf-peach, 
no  obvious  application.)    Fl.  summer. 

If.  esoultotum.  Tomato,  cult,  from  trop.  America,  includes  the  manifold 
varieties  and  forms ;  hairy,  rank-scented ;  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  larger 
leaflets  cut  or  pinnatifld ;  flowers  vcllowish,  by  cultivation  having  their  parts 
often  increased  in  number,  the  esculent  red  berry  becoming  several  celled.     0 

8.  SOLANUM,  NIGHTSHADE.  &c.  (Derivation  uncertain.)  Flowers 
mostly  in  corymb  or  raceme-like  clusters,  in  summer. 

§  1.   More  or  leas  prickly  herbs,  with  acute  elongated-lanceolate  anthers, 

«  Very  prickly  calyx  enclosing  tlie  dry  berry :  anthers  declined,  une^ml,  one  of 
them  much  longer  than  the  reUf  leaves  sinuaiely  once  to  thrice  pinualijid.     0 

S.  rOStr&tom.  Wild  on  plains  W.  of  Mississippi,  and  becoming  a  weed 
in  some  gardens,  has  yellow  flowers,  1'-  IJ'  in  diameter. 

S.  heterodbxum.  Wild  S.  W.  beyond  the  Mississippi,  sometimes  cult, 
for  ornament,  has  violet-blnc  flowers,  and  the  more  divided  leaves  resemble 
those  of  Watermelon,  but  are  very  prickly 

«  «  Calyx  mostly  somewhat  prickly  but  not  enclosing  the  fruit :  anthers  nearly  equal. 

S.  Carolin^nse,  Horrk-Nettle.     Wild  weed  in  sandy  soil  from  Conn. 

s.  '      ■ — • '  ' 

yellowish 

S.  ac\] 

high,  bristly  hairy,  greener  and  more  prickly  than  the  foregoing,  with  smaller 
white  flowers,     (^i) 

S.  Melong^ha,  Eoo  Plant,  Auberoink.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong 
or  ovate  violet-colored  or  white  esculent  fruit  (2' -6'  long)  ;  leaves  ovate,  rather 
downy,  obscurely  sinuate ;  corolla  violet  with  yellow  eye.     ® 

§  2.   Plants  not  at  all  prickly :  anthers  blunt. 

S.   nigprum.  Black  or  Common  Nioiit«hadb.     Ix)w  weed  of  shady 

{^rounds,  much  branched,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  wavy- toothed  or  sinuate 
caves,  very  small  white  flowers,  and  globular  black  berries  said  to  be  poi;«on- 
ous.     ® 
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S.  tuberbsum.  Potato.  Calt.  from  Chili  for  the  escnlent  tabers ;  leares 
pinnate,  of  several  ovate  leaflets  and  some  minute  ones  intermixed ;  flowers  baie 
or  white ;  berries  round,  green,     "^l 

S.  Dulcamara,  Bittersweet.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  moist  cult,  and  waste 
grounds  ;  smoothish,  with  tali  stems  woody  at  base  and  disposed  to  climb,  ovate 
and  heart-shaped  leaves,  some  of  the  upper  ones  halberd-3-lobed,  or  with  one  or 
two  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets  or  lobes  at  base,  corolla  violet-purple  with  a  pair 
of  ereenish  spots  on  the  base  of  each  lobe,  and  oval  red  berries.     ^ 

S.  jasminoides.  Woody-stemmed  house-plant  from  Brazil,  tall-climbing 
by  its  petioles,  very  smooth,  with  oblong  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves,  or  some  of  them  divided  into  3  leaflets,  and  clusters  of  white  or  bluish 
flowers.     % 

S.  FseudO-Ctosicum,  Jerusalem  Cherry.  Shrubby  house-plant 
from  Madeira,  cult,  for  the  ornamental  bright  red  berries,  resembling  cherries ; 
smooth,  with  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  and  small  white  flowers.     % 

4.  C/LFSICXJM,  CAYENNE  or  RED  PEPPER.  (Said  to  come  from 
Greek  word  meaning  to  gobble  or  eat  quickly.)  Originally  all  South  Ameri- 
can.   FI.  summer.  •. 

C.  &nnuum,  Common  C.  Cult,  for  the  large  oblong  or  globular  and  often 
angled  dry  berry  (red  or  green),  which  is  exceedingly  pungent,  and  used  as  a 
condiment ;  leaves  ovate,  entire  ;  flowers  white,  with  truncate  calyx.     0 

O.  Cera8if6rme,  is  cult,  rarely  as  a  pepper,  more  commonly  for  the  orna- 
mental cherry-like  fruit,  either  bright  red  or  yellow ;  stem  shrubby,     y. 

6.  FHYSALIS,  GROUND  CHERRY.  (Greek  name  for  hlpddery,  from 
the  inflated  fruiting  calyx.)     El.  summer. 

§  1.   Low  stems  (6'  -  20'  high)  fivm  slender  creeping  rootstocks :  anthers  ydlow : 
fruiting  caiyx  lotuseitf  infiate/iy  b-angled,  mucH  larger  than  the  edible  berry. 
All  but  the  first  are  wild  species  of  the  country,  in  light  or  sandy  soil,     y, 

P.  Alkek^ngi,  Strawberry  Tomato.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  and  running 
wild  E. :  rather  downy ;  leaves  triangular-ovate,  pointed ;  corolla  greenish- 
white,  .5-lobed,  not  spotted ;  fruiting  calyx  ovate,  turning  red ;  berry  red. 

P.  Pennsylv&nica.  Smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  but  not  clammy ;  leaves 
varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate  (var.  lan ceo lXt a), 'entire  or  sparingly  wavy- 
toothed  ;  corolla  yellowish  with  a  darker  throat  and  .slightly  5-10-toothed 
border ;  fruiting  calvx  sunken  at  the  base  ;  berry  red. 

P.  Viscdsa.  Clammy-pubescent,  much  branched,  bushy ;  leaves  ovate  or 
heart-shaped  and  mostly  toothed  ;  corolla  light  yellow  with  dark  brown  centre; 
fruiting  calyx  truncate  or  slightly  concave  at  base,  sharply  5-angIed ;  berry 
orange  or  reddish,  glutinous. 

2.    Stems  1  *=*  -  3°  high,  from  an  annual  root :  ftowers  smull,  light  fjreenish^yeUow : 
anthers  tinged  with  blue  or  vio'et.      Wild  species  in  low  or  cuU.  grounds.     Q) 

P.  puMscens.  Clammy-hairy  or  downy  ;  stems  mnch  spreading ;  leaves 
ovate  or  heart-shaped,  augu late-toothed ;  corolla  brown-spotted  in  the  throat ; 
sharply  5-angled  fruiting  calyx  loosely  enclosing  the  yellow  or  greenish  berry. 

P.  angul&ta.  Nearly  smooth ;  leaves  more  sharply  cut-toothed ;  peduncles 
slender,  very  small  corolla  not  spotted ;  fruiting  calvx  10-angled,  loose,  at  length 
filletl  bv  the  grtM;nish-yellow  berry. 

P.  Philaddlphica.  Almost  smooth,  erect;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and 
oblique  at  base,  slightly  toothed  or  angled  ;  corolla  dark  colored  in  the  throat, 
over  i'  wide ;  fruiting  calyx  globose,  completely  filled  by  the  large  reddish  or 
purple  edible  berry,  and  open  at  the  mouth. 

e.  NICANDRA,  APPLE-OF-PERU.   (Named  from  the  poet  A7cawfcr?) 
Only  one  species  :  fl.  summer.     0 

N.  physaloldes.     Tall  smooth  weed  from  Peru,  wild  in  moist  waste 
grounds  ;  with  ovate  angled  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary  peduncles.* 
bearing  a  rather  largo  pale  blue  flower. 
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7.  HTXySC'i'AMnS,  HENBANE.    (Name  of  the  Greek  words  for  hog 

and  bean.)  .  Fl.  sammer.     0  (*) 

H.  nlger.  Black  Henbane,  of  Europe,  ctilt.  in  old  gardens,  and  a  weed 
in  waste  places :  clammy-downy,  strong-scent^,  narcotic^poisonous ;  with  clo^ip- 
ing  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  sessile  flowers  in  one-sided  leafy-bracted  spikes,  and 
dull  yellowish  corolla  netted-veiny  with  purple. 

8.  ATBOFA,  BELLADONNA.    (Named  after  one  of  the  Fates.)     71 

A.  BeUad6nna,  the  only  species,  sparingly  ciilt  from  Europe :  low  and 
spreading,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  entire  pointed  leaves,  flowers  single  or  in 
pairs  nodding  on  lateral  peduncles,  dull-purple  corolla,  and  handsome  purple 
oerry ;  whole  plant  poisonous,  used  in  medicine. 

9.  PETUNIA.  (Pe^un  is  an  aboriginal  name  of  Tobacco. )  Cultivated  aa 
garden-annuals,  from  South  America.  The  common  Petunias  are  of  the  two 
following  species  and  their  hybrids :  herbage  clammy-pubescent ;  flowers  large 
and  showy,  in  summer. 

F.  njjrctaginiflbra,  with  originally  white  corolla,  the  long  narrow  tube 
3  or  4  tmies  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

P.  viol^ea,  now  much  the*  more  common,  with  weaker  stems,  and  violet- 

1)urple  or  rose-red  corolla,  the  broader  and  ventricose  tube  hardly  twice  the 
ength  of  the  calyx. 

10.  IHEIIEMBEBGIA.  (Namedfor  J.  iV<erem6ef7,  a  priest  and  botani- 
cal collector  in  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  the  common  species  comes.)     y,  0 

N.  gr^ilis.  Cult,  for  ornament  under  manv  varieties,  low,  with  slender 
bnshy  oranches,  small  linear  or  spatulate-Iincar  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers 
produced  all  summer,  white  or  veined  or  tinged  with  purple. 

11.  WICOTIANA,  TOBACCO.  (Named  for  John  Nicot,  one  of  the  in- 
troducers of  Tobacco  into  Europe.)  Rank,  acrid-narcotic,  mostly  clammy- 
pubescent  plants,  chiefly  of  America ;  leaves  entire  or  merely  wavy-margined. 
Fl.  summer. 

N.  TabdiCUm,  Common  T.,  the  principal  species  cult,  for  the  foliage:  4<*- 
6^  high,  with  lance-ovate  decurrent  leaves  lo-2°  long,  or  the  upper  lanceolate, 
panicTed  flowers,  and  rose-purple  funnel-form  corolla  2'  long,  with  somewhat  in- 
flated throat  and  short  lobes.     ® 

N.  rtistica,  a  weed  in  some  places,  is  a  low  homelv  plant,  with  ovate  and 
petiolod  leaves  2' -5'  long,  and  green  funnel-form  corolla  (1'  long)  contracted 
under  the  short  round  lobes.     Q) 

N.  longiflbra,  is  slender,  2° -3°  high,  cult,  for  its  handsome  white  flow- 
ers, which  open  toward  evening ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  green  tube  4'  and 
the  lance-ovate  acute  lobes  ^'  long  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undulate.     (T) 

N.  nOCtiflbra,  its  handsome  white  flowers  also  opening  at  evening  (as  the 
name  denotes),  is  similar  to  last,  but  with  ovate-lanceolate  petioled  leaves,  tube 
of  corolla  only  S'  -  3'  long,  and  its  roundish  lobes  notched  at  the  end.    0 

12.  DATtJBA,  THORN-APPLE,  STRAMONIUM,  &c.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Arabic.)  Rank-scented,  mostly  large-flowered,  narcotic-poisonous 
weeds,  or  some  ornamental  in  cultivation  :  fl.  summer. 

§  1 .  Flower  and  the  usuaJly  prickly  4-vaIwd  pod  erect,  the  hitter  resting  on  a  plate 
or  saucer-shaped  body  which  is  the  persistent  base  of  the  ccdyXj  the  whole 
upper  part  of  which  faJJs  off  entire  after  flowering :  oorolia  with  a  5-4Mihed 
wrder.     0 

D.  Strambnium,  Common  T.  or  Jamestown-Weed.  Waste  grounds : 
smooth,  with  green  stems  and  white  flowers  (3'  long) ;  leaves  ovate,  angled,  or 
sinuate-toothed. 

•  D.  T&tula,  PuEPLK  T.    A  weed  very  like  the  other,  but  rather  taller,  with 
purple  stem  and  pale  violet-purple  flowers. 
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S  2.   Pod  nodding  on  the  short  recurved  peduncle,  rather  fleahjf,  hunting  irregular^ 
Ijfj  otherwibe  (u  m  the  foregoing  section :  flowers  targe,  showg,     Cuii,/rom 
uxirm  regions  for  ornament,     ®   J^ 

D.  Mdtel.  Clammy-pubescent ;  leaves  ovate,  entire  or  obscarclj  angled- 
toothed ;  corolla  white,  the  10-toothed  border  4'  wide. 

D.  meteloides.  Cult,  from  New  Mexico  (sometimes  under  the  name  of 
D.  VVRioHTii) ;  like  the  other,  but  pale,  almost  smooth,  the  flower  sweet-scented, 
and  the  corolla  with  more  expanded  5-toothed  border  5' '6'  wide,  white  or  pale 
violet 

S  3.  Flower  and  smooth  2<effed  pod  hanging  ^  the  former  verg  large,  6'  - 10'  long: 
calyx  splitting  down  lengthwise  after  Jiowtrtng.  Tropical  American  tree- 
like shrubs,  cult,  in  conservatories:  flowers  soutetimes  double, 

D.  arbbrea,  has  ovate  or  lance-oblong  entire  or  angled  pubescent  leaves^ 
long  teeth  to  the  corolla,  and  unconnected  anthers. 

D.  SuavtelenSy  has  mostly  entire  and  smooth  leaves,  short  teeth  to  the 
corolla  and  the  anthers  sticking  together. 

13.  OESTRUM.  (Name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  some  diffisrent  plant, 
the  derivation  obscure.)  Shrubs  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  American  ;  a  few 
cult  in  conservatories. 

C.  ^leg^nSy  or  HabrothAmnub  £lboans,  from  Mexico,  has  the  branches 
and  lower  face  of  the  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  downy-pubeacent, 
terminal  corvmbs,  and  rose-purple  club-shaped  corollas  less  than  1'  long. 

C.  nocttirnum,  from  W.  Ind. ;  with  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary 
clusters  of  yellowish  green  slender  flowers,  very  sweet-scented  at  night. 

C.  F^quiy  from  Chili ;  has  lanceolate  smooth  leaves  veiy  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  a  terminal  panicle  of  crowded  spikes  or  racemes  of  tubular-funnel- 
form  or  partly  club-shaped  dull-yellow  flowers,  fragrant  at  night 

14.  LYClUM.  (Named  from  the  country  of  the  original  species,  iMcia.) 
Trailing,  climbing,  or  low  spreading  shrubs,  usually  spiny,  with  small  leaves 
often  clustered  on  lateral  spurs,  and  small  flowers,  in  spring  and  summer. 

Ii.  vulg^re,  Matrimony  Vine.    From  the  Mediterranean  region  :  planted, 
and  sparingly  running  wild  in  some  places,  slightly  thorny,  with  very  long  and 
lithe  recurved  or  almost  climbing  branches,  oblong-spatulato  leaves,  slender 
stalked  flowers  clustered  in  the  axUs,  and  pale  greenish-purple  5-cleft  corolla 
about  equalling  the  5  stamens. 

Ii.  Carolinitoum.  Wild  in  salt  marshes  S. :  low,  spiny,  with  fleshy 
thickened  almost  club-shaped  leaves,  scattered  small  flowers,  and  4-cIeft  purple 
corolla  shorter  than  the  4  stamens. 

85.  GENTIANACEiE,  GENTIAN  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  from  the  other  monopetalous  plants  with  free 

ovary  by  the  1 -celled  ovary  and  pod  with   2   parietal   placentae 

covered  with  small  seed-i,  along  with  regular  flowers,  their  stamens 

as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them,  and 

the  leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  and  sessile,  without  stipules.     The 

exceptions  are  that  in  some  cases  the  ovules  cover  tlie  whole  inner 

face  of  the  ovary,  and  in  one  group  the  leaves  are  alternate  and 

even  compound.     They  are  nearly  all  very  smooth  and  bitter-tonic 

plants,  with  colorless  juice,  the  calyx  persistent.     Ours  herbs,  none 

in  common  cultivation. 

§  1.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled  and  entire^  sessile.     OoroUa  with  the  bbes  wwetl§ 
convolute  in  the  bud,  sometimes  also  plaited  in  the  sinuses. 

t-  Style  slender,  deciduous  from  the  pod:  anthers  soon  curving.  ^ 

1.  S  ABB  ATI  A.    Calyx  5  -  12-part6d.  the  dirisious  slender.    Corolla  wheel-shaped. 
5--  12-pnrted.     Style  2-partecl.     Pod  globular,  mauy-scodcd.     Slender  horos. 
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4>  •!-  fUjyfe  {if  amy)  and  sUgnUia pemttent  on  (he pod:  andiers  UraiglU. 

t.  FRASERA.  CtUyx  and  corolla  deeply  4-parted,  wheel-shaped ;  divisions  of  the 
latter  with  a  clandular  and  fringed  spot  or  pit  on  their  middle.  Pod  oval, 
flattened,  rather  few-seeded:  seeds  largo  and  fiat,  wing-margined.  Large 
thick-rooted  herbs,  with  whorled  leaves  and  panicled  flowers. 

8.  GENII  AN  A.  CiUyx  4  -  6-cleft.  Corolla  4  -  5-lobed,  often  with  teeth  or  salient 
folds  at  the  sinuses,  usually  withering-persistent.  Style  shoi-t  or  none ;  stig- 
mas 2,  persistent,  rod  oblong,  containuig  inuuraerabfe  small  seeds  with  looso 
cellular  or  y^inged  coat    Flowers  solitary  or  clustered,  mostly  showy. 

4.  BARTONIA.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  deeply  4-cleft.  Style  none.  Pod  ob- 
long, fiattish,  the  minute  innumerable  seeds  covering  its  whole  inner  face. 
Flowers  very  smalL    Leaves  reduced  to  little  awl-shaped  scales. 

§  2.  Leaves^  attemaie^  long  petioled.     Corolla  vfith  the  lobes  valtfate  and  the  edges'- 
turned  inwurdi  in  the  owL    Seeds  many  or  /ew^  toUh  a  hard  or  bony  coal. 

6.  MENYANTHES.  Calvx  5-parted.  Corolla  very  short-ftmnel-form,  6-lobed, 
white-bearded  over  the  whole  upper  face.  Style  slender,  persistent:  stigma 
2-lobed.  Pod  globular,  with  many  smooth  and  shininc  seeds.  Flowers 
racemed  on  a  stout  scape;  one  or  more  long  petioles  shelving  its  base, 
and  bearing  3  oval  or  oblong  leaflets. 

6.  LIMNANTHKMUM.  Calyx  and  corolla  6-parted;  the  oval  divisions  of  the 
latter  with  a  yellowish  crust  at  their  base,  and  in  our  species  otherwise 
naked.  Style  short  or  none.  Pod  several-seeded.  Water-plants,  bearing 
tlie  flowers  in  an  umbel  on  the  long  slender  petiole  of  the  floating  rouna- 
heart^haped  leaves. 

1.  SABBATIA.  AMERICAN  CENTAURY.  (Named  for  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.)  Chiefly  in  sandy  and  low  or  wet  grounds,  along  the 
coast  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) :  flowers  white  or  pink,  usually  handsome, 
in  summer.    (T)  ® 

«  Flowers  white,  ^parted,  numerous  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  seldom  over  ^'  broad. 

S.  panicul&ta.  Low  grounds  S. :  stem  1^-2^  high,  with  4  sharp  wine^ 
like  angles  ;  leaves  linear  or  oblong,  mostly  1-ncrved ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
longer  than  the  narrow-linear  calyx-lobes. 

S.  lanceol&ta.  From  New  Jersey  S. :  taller,  largcr-flowcrcd,  with  lancc- 
ovate  8-nerved  leaves,  or  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  and  distant,  acute ;  lobes  of 
corolla  mnch  exceeding  the  thread-shaped  calyx-lobes. 

S.  macroph:^Ila.  Only  S. :  20-3®  high,  glaucous,  with  terete  stem, 
thickish  lance-ovate  3  -  5-nerved  leaves,  and  lobes  of  smaller  corolla  very  much 
exceeding  the  bristle-like  calyx-lobes. 

•  #  Flowers  rose-pink,  rarely  white,  with  yellowish  or  greenish  eye,  b-parted,  in 
panicled  clusters,  1'  or  more  broad.  In  rather  dry  ground,  much  branched 
above,  1^-3°  high,  the  only  species  tohich  extend  \v,  to  Illinois,  ^c. 

S.  brachi&ta,  chiefly  S.,  has  slightly  angled  stem,  linear  or  narrow-oblong 
leaves,  and  fewer  flowers  only  1 '  broad. 

S.  angulMs,  from  N.  York  S.  &  W.,  has  wing-like  angles  to  the  stem, 
ovate  or  heart-shaped  5-nerved  leaves,  and  corolla  1  J'  brood. 

»  •  #  Flowers  rose-purple  or  white,  5  -  ^-parted,  V  or  less  broad,  scattered  singly 
on  long  peduncles :  totems  slender  b'  -  20'  high,  commonly  /orking,  scarcely 
angled.    All  grow  in  salt  marshes  or  near  the  coast. 

S.  calycbsa.  Only  from  Virg.  S. :  has  oblong  pale  leaves  naiTowed  at 
base,  and  Tance-spatulate  calyx-lob^  longer  than  the  mostly  white  corolla. 

S.  StelUuris.  From  Mass.  S. :  has  Tance-oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear, 
and  linear  cal^-lobes  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  yellowiiih  eyed  corolla. 

S.  gr&cillB.  From  Mass.  S. :  very  slender,  with  linear  or  almost  thread- 
like leaves,  thread-shaped  calyx-lobes  as  long  as  corolla,  otherwise  like  preceding. 

»  »  #  •  Flowers  bright  rose-color  or  with  white  varieties,  7-1 2-parted,  very  hand- 
some, 1  J'  -  2'  broad :  stems  simple  or  sparingly  branched,  1°  -  2^  high. 

S.  ohloroides.  Along  sandy  ponds,  from  Plymouth,  Mass.  S. :  leaves 
lanceolate;  pcdnnclcs  1 -flowered,  slender ;  calyx-lobes  linear. 

S.  gentianoides.  Wet  barrens  S. :  stem-leaves  linear ;  flowers  short- 
peduncled  or  sessile,  clustered. 
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2.  FBASEBA,  AMERICAN  COLUMBO.    (Named  for  JbAii  Fnuer,) 

F.  Carolindnsis.  Kich  wooded  ground  W.  &  S. :  root  very  large  and 
deep,  bitter  (used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  Columbo) ;  stem  3<'-8^  hi^h; 
leaves  mostly  in  fours,  lance-obiong,  or  the  lowest  spatulate ;  corolla  1'  wid«, 
greenish-yeliow  or  whitish,  and  dark-dotted.     (D  ^ 

8.  GENTIANA,  GENTIAN.  (Old  name,  from  Gentius,  king  of  IlWria.) 
Chiefly  in  woods  and  damp  ground :  flowering  chiefly  in  «utumn,  a  few  iu 
Summer. 

'    §  I .    Corolla  without  plaits  at  the  nnuaes :  oMthers  uparaU :  meds  winffUn.    0  (§) 

Gj  quinquefldra.  Chiefly  N.  &  W. .-  branching ;  leaves  ovate-laaceolate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base ;  flowera  panicled,  hardly  1 '  long,  the  5  lobes 
of  the  pale  blue  corolla  triangular-ovate,  bristle-pointed. 

Q.  orinita.  Fringed  Gbntian.  Low  grounds  N.  &  W. :  leaves  lanceo- 
late or  broader,  with  rounded  or  heart-shap^  base ;  flowers  solitary  on  Ions 
f>ed uncles  terminating  the  stem  or  simple  branches ;  calyx  with  4  anequfl 
obes  ;  corolla  sky-blue,  showy,  2'  long,  funnel-form,  the  4  wedge-obovate  lobes 
with  margins  cnt  into  a  long  and  delicate  frin^. 

Q.  detdnsa,  takes  the  place  of  the  precedmg  species  N.  W  ,  and  is  perhaps 
a  variety  of  it :  has  linear  leaves  and  less  fringe  to  the  corolla  ( to  wmch  toe 
name  alludes),  often  none  at  the  top  of  the  lob^. 

§  8.    Corolla  naked,  1  J'-2'  long,  with  plaits  at  the  stntises,  which  project  more  or 
less  into  teeth  or  thin  intermediate  lobes :  pod  stalketi  in  the  eorotUu     % 

«  Stems  low,  bearing  1-3  slender-pedunded  Jlowers :  seeds  wingless, 

Q.  angustifblia.  Pine  barrens  from  N.  Jersey  S. :  6' -15'  high,  with 
linear  leaves,  and  open  funnel-form  azure-blue  corolla  2'  long,  its  lobes  ovale ; 
anthers  separate. 

»  »  Stems  1^-2^  high,  hearing  clustered  or  rardu  solitary  Z-bracted  Jhwi  rsatthi 
summit  of  the  leafy  stem^  and  often  in  Vie  upper  axils  also. 

•«-  Corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  short-funnet-form  or  ob^onicalt  mostly  open^  imtfc 
ovate  lobes  exceeding  the  usually  toothed  appendages  of  the  pleats, 

G.  OChroletlGa.  Chiefly  S.  in  drv  ground  :  leaves  obovate  or  spatnlate- 
oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base  j  calyx-lobes  linear ;  corolla  greenish-white  with 
greener  and  purplish  stripes  inside,  somewhat  bell-shaped ;  anthers  separate ; 
seeds  wingless. 

G.  &lba.  Along  the  AUeghanies  and  N.  W. :  flowering  at  midsummer ; 
leaver  lance-ovate  from  a  partly  heart-shaped  base,  tapering  thence  to  a  point ; 
calyx-lobes  ovate,  short ;  corolla  yellowish-white,  with  short  and  broad  lobes ; 
anthers  conniving ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 

G.  pub^rula.  Dry  barrens  and  prairies  W.  &  S. :  low,  rooghish,  or 
minutely  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  linear  rough-margined  leaves 
only  1'  -2'  long ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate ;  corolla  bright  blue,  open,  its  spreading 
ovate  lobes  2  or  3  times  longer  than  the  cut-toothed  intermediate  appendigtSB ; 
seeds  not  covering  the  walls  of  thepod,  as  they  do  in  the  related  species. 

G.  Sapon&ria,  Soapwort  Cf.  Low  woods,  chiefly  N.  and  along  the 
AUeghanies ;  leaves  lancc-ovate,  oblong,  or  obovate,  or  in  a  northern  variety 
linear,  narrowed  at  base  ;  calyx-lobes  linear  or  spatnlate ;  corolla  light  Mne  or 
verging  to  white,  little  open,  its  short  and  broad  lobes  longer  than  the  con- 
spicuous 2-cleft  intermediate  appendages ;  anthers  conniving  or  united ;  seeds 
narrowly-winged. 

•*-  "^  Corolla  more  club-shaped  and  seldom  open,  truncate,  with  no  proper  lobes. 

G.  Andr^wsiiy  Closed  G.  Woods  especially  N. :  leaves  lanco-ovate  or 
lance-oblong  with  a  narrowed  base ;  calyx-lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  short ;  corolla 
blue  (rarely  a  white  variety),  its  proper  lobes  if  any  shorter  than  the  broad  and 
more  conspicuous  fringe-toothed  and  notched  appendages  which  terminate  the 
folds ;  anthers  connected  ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 
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4.  BABT6NIA.  (Nnned  for  Prtf,  B.  5.  Barton,  of  Philadelphtft.)  In- 
significant herbs,  with  awl-shaped  scales  for  leaves,  and  a  few  pednnclcd  white 
flowers.    0  (D 

-    B.  ten^lla.    Woods :  5'  -  10'  high,  with  branches  or  peduncles  1  -  3-flow- 
ered ;  lobes  of  corolla  oblong,  acutish ;  ovary  4-Angled  :  fl.  summer. 

B.  vdrna.  Bogs,  only  o. :  smaller,  less  branched,  1  -  few-flowered ;  flowers 
larger,  in  early  spring ;  lobes  of  corolla  spatulate,  obtuse ;  ovary  flat. 

6.  HENYANTHES,  BUCKBEAN.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for 
month  and  fiower ;  application  not  obvious.  Tho  popular  name  from  the 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Horsebean.) 

M.  trifoli&tCU  Cold  wet  bogs  N. :  fl.  late  spring ;  corolla  white  or  tinged 
with  pink ;  scape  hardly  1°  high.     ')l 

6.  UHNANTHBMUH,  FLOATINO-HEAKT.  (Name  formed  of 
Greek  words  for  swamp  and  Uotaom. )  But  our  species  grow  in  water»  and  pro- 
duce through  the  summer  the  small  white  flowers,  accompanied  by  spur-like 
thick  bodies,  probably  of  the  nature  of  roots,     y. 

Ij.  laOQnbSUm,  is  common  £,  &  8. :  leaves  l'~S'  long,  on  very  slender 
l^etioles,  entire ;  lobes  of  corolla  broadly  oval ;  seeds  smooth  and  even. 

Ij.  trachysp^rmay  in  deeper  water,  from  Maryland  S. :  leaves  rounder, 
2'- 6'  broad,  wavy-margined,  roughish  or  dark-pitted  beneath ;  petioles  stouter ; 
seeds  roughened. 

86,  LOOANIACEiE,  LOGANIA  FAMILY. 

Known  among  roonopetalou?  plants  by  having  opposite  leaves 
with  stipules  or  a  stipular  line  between  their  bases,  along  with  a 
free  ovary ;  the  flower  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  stamens  as  many 
as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  them. 

§  I.    Wifody  tunning  cHmber^  tmtk  evergreen  leavtt  and  tkowy  Jlowtrt. 

1.  GELSEMIUM.    Calyx  6-parted.    Corolla  open  funnel-form,  the  6  lobes  broad 

and  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Stamens  6:  antliers  sagittate.  Style  filender: 
stigmas  2,  each  2-parted,  lobes  linear,  ovary  2-cclled.  Pod  oval,  flattened 
contrary  to  the  partition,  2-valved,  many-seeaed.    Seeds  winged. 

^  2.  Herbty  not  climbing. 

2.  SPI6ELIA.    Calyx  5-parted,  the  lobes  narrow.     Corolla  tubular  and  some- 

what funnel-form,  the  5  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud.    Stamens  5:  anthers  linear. 

Style  1,  slender,  hairy  above,  jointed  near  the  middle.    Pod  short,  twin, 

2-ce11ed,  few-seeded,  when  ripe  separating  across  near  the  base  which  is  left 

behind,  and  splitting  2  or  4  valves. 
MITREOLA.  ofthe  South,  comprises  a  couple  of  quite  inconspicuous  weeds,  and 
POLYPREAIUM,  also  S.  is  a  common  weedy  plant;  —  both  wholly  insignificant, 

as  well  in  the  herbage  as  in  the  minute  white  flowers. 

1.  GEIiSEMIXTM,  YELLOW  JESSAMINE  of  the  South,  tho  name  an 
Italian  one  for  Jessamine,  but  of  a  different  order  from  true  Jessamine. 

Q.  Semp^rvlreXiSy  our  only  species  :  low  grounds  from  £.  Virg.  S.,  climb- 
ing trees,  bearing  shining  lancc-ovate  small  leaves  (cvei^rccn  far  S.),  and  a 
profusion  of  axillary  clusters  of  bright  yellow  very  ft-agrant  handsome  flowers 
(1'  or  more  long),  in  early  spring. 

2.  SPIG:&LIA,  pink-root  or  WORM-GRASS.  (Named  for  Adrian 
Spiegel f  latinized  Spigeiius.)    Fl.  summer. 

8.  Mariltodica,  Martlaud  P.  Rich  woods,  from  Penn.  W,  &  S. : 
nearly  smooth,  6'  - 18'  high ;  leaves  sessile,  lance-ovate,  acute ;  flowers  in 
simple  or  forked  spike-like  clusters  terminating  the  stem  or  branches ;  corolla 
li'  long,  slender,  handsome,  red  outside,  yellow  within,  the  lobes  lanceolate. 
Koot  used  as  a  vermifuge,     '^l 
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87.  AFOCYNACEiE,  DOGBANE  FAMILY. 

Herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  known  mainly  by  the  milky  acrid 
juice,  opposite  (sometimes  whorled)  simple  and  entire  leaves,  with- 
out stipules,  and  regular  monopetalous  flowers  with  5  in  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in 
the  bud,  the  anthers  conniying  around  the  stigma  or  often  adhering 
somewhat  to  it,  ordinary  pollen,  filaments  separate,  the  2  free  ovaries 
commonly  separate,  but  otlen  the  styles  and  always  the  stigmas 
united  into  one.  The  ovaries  also  are  often  united  into  one,  the  juice 
in  several  (as  of  Periwinkle  and  Oleander)  is  not  at  all  or  slightly 
milky,  and  one  of  our  genera  has  alternate  leaves.  Some  are  orna- 
mental in  cultivation,  many  are  acrid-poisonous.  There  is  com- 
monly a  ring,  membrane,  or  other  appeqdage  on  the  style  below  the 
stigma,  to  which  the  anthers  are  apt  to  adhere. 

§  1.   Shrubs  culLfor  ornament^  natives  of  warm  dimates:  hates  cfUner  icftor2eeL 

1.  ALL  AM  AND  A.  Corolla  lar^e,  yellow,  with  short  tube  abruptly  expanded  into 
cylindrical  bell-shaped  or  rannel-form,  the  5  lobes  broad  and  rounded.  Sta- 
mens at  the  summit  of  the  proper  tube  or  throat,  alternate  and  conniving  with 
as  many  2-parted  narrow  scales.  Ovary  one  and  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  pla- 
cental, oecomins  a  prickly  pod.    Style  slender.    Seeds  naked. 

2.  NERIUM.  Corolla  salver-form  or  the  long  tube  narrow  funnel-fonn.  the  throat 
crowned  with  6  slender-toothed  scales.  Stamens  on  the  middle  of  Uie  tube: 
anthers  2-tailed  at  base  and  tapering  at  the  apex  into  a  long  hairy  twisted 
awn-like  appendage.    Style  1.    Ovaries  2,  forming  pods.    Seeds  tufted. 

§  2.  More  or  lets  woodgsUmmtd  tmners^  with  opposite  leaves, 

8.  ECHITES.  CoroUa  funnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  naked  in  the  throat  Fila- 
ments very  short.  Style  1.  Ovaries  2,  becoming  2  long  terete  pods.  Seeds 
with  a  downy  tufl.    Flowers  large  and  showy. 

4.  FORSTERONf  A.  Corolla  funnel-form,  nearly  as  in  Echites,  but  the  flower 
small,  and  filaments  slender. 

§  8.  Berbs  or  scarcely  woody  plants^  not  twiners :  bark  tuuaUy  tAomidmg  with  iou^ 
J^res  ''ovaries  2,  becoming  many^seeded pods  infruiL 

•  Lea;ve9  opposite, 

5.  VINCA.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  tube  funnel-form,  the  throat  narrow 
and  naked.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  upper  part  or  middle  of  the  tube:  fila- 
ments short.  Style  1,  slender.  Pods  rather  short.  Seeds  abrupt  at  each 
end,  naked,  rough.    The  hardy  species  trail  or  creep. 

6.  APOCYNUM.  Corolla  bell-shapea,  crowned  with  5  triangular  appendages  in 
I  the  throat.  Stamens  attached  to  the  very  base  of  the  corolla.  Style  none. 
I  A  larse  ovate  stigma  unites  the  tips  of  the  2  ovaries,  which  in  fruit  form  long  ' 

and  slender  pods.  Seeds  with  a  long  tuft  of  silky  down  at  one  end.  Upright 
or  ascending  herbs,  with  small  pale  or  white  m)wer8  in  terminal  cymes  or 
corymbs,  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

•  •  Leaves  alternate^  very  numerous, 

7.  AMSONIA.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  slender  tube  somewhat  funnel-fbrm, 
bearded  inside,  without  appendages  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  long  and  linear. 
Stamens  inserted  on  and  included  in  the  tube:  anthers  blunt  at  both  ends. 
Style  1,  slender.  Pods  long  (4' -6')  and  slender.  Seeds  cylindrical,  abrupt 
at  both  ends,  with  no  tuft.  Upright  herbs,  with  terminal  panicled  cymes  oi 
bluish  flowers. 

1.  ALLAMANDA.     (Named  for  Dr.  F,  AUamand,  who  discorered  the 
common  species  in  Guiana.) 

A.  catll&rtioa.    A  showy  shmb  of  the  conservatory,  with  bright  green 
oblong  thinnish  leaves,  and  golden-yellow  flowers  2^'  -  3'  long. 
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2.  If&BIUM,  OLEANDER.  (The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.) 
Leaves  ooriaceons,  rigid,  closely  and  transversely  veiny.  Flowers  showy,  in 
terminal  cymes,  in  summer,  deep  rose-color,  or  with  white  varieties,  either 
single  or  double. 

IV.  Ole&nder,  the  Oleander  of  common  house-culture,  from  the  Levant : 
leaves  lanceolate;  appendage  surmounting  the  anthers  scarcely  protruding; 
flowers  large,  scentless. 

N.  odOTUmy  Sweet  O.  :  less  cnlt.,  from  India,  more  tender ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  appendage  of  the  anthers  protriiding ;  flowers  flragrant. 

3.  ECHITE8.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  a  viper.)  Plants  from  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  one  not  rare  as  a  conservatory  climber,  viz. 

E.  8aav6olen8,  or  Manpev^llea  suaveolens,  Chili  Jessamine,  a 
slender  woody-stemmed  tall  twiner,  with  thin  oblong  or  ovate  heart-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  and  slender  peduncles  bearing  a  few  racemed  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers, the  white  corolla  with  ample  5-lobed  bonier,  2'  broad. 

4.  F0BSTEB6NIA.    (Named  for  an  English  botanist,  T,  F,  Fortter.) 

F.  diffdrmiS)  in  low  grounds  from  Virginia  S.  &  W.,  is  a  barely  woody 
twiner,  the  flowering  branches  herbaceous  and  downy ;  leaves  thin,  oval-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  or  sometimes  linear,  narrowed  into  a  petiole ;  flowers  i'  long, 
in  cymes,  greenish-yellow,  all  summer. 

6.  VtNCA,  PERIWINKLE.  (Latin  name,  from  a  word  meaning  to  bind, 
from  the  thread-like  stems.)     ^ 

§  1.  True  Periwinkles,  cult,  firm  Europey  hardy  or  nearly  so,  smooth^  traii- 
ina  over  the  (pound  or  creeping j  only  the  short  flowering  stems  ascending, 
with  blue  {or  by  variation  white)  floioers  solitary  in  the  axils,  in  spring  or 
eaHy  summer, 

V.  minor,  Common  Periwinkle,  in  all  countiy-gardens,  spreading  fi-eely 
by  the  creeping  sterile  stems,  evergreen,  with  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  shining 
leaves  barely  I^'  long,  and  almost  truncate  wedge-shaped  lobes  to  the  corolla: 
fl.  early  spring. 

V.  m^jor,  Large  P.,  not  quite  hardy  N.,  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves 
is  most  cultivated,  larger  than  the  first  species  and  leaves  rounder,  the  lobes  of 
corolla  obovate. 

V«  herbiK)eS :  not  evergreen  ;'  stems  reclining  and  rooting ;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  lobes  of  the  more  purple-blue  corolla  oblong-obovate  :  fl.  late  spring. 

§  2.    Tropical  erect,  somewhat  woody  at  base :  flowers  produced  all  the  season. 

V.  rdsea,  house  and  bedding  plant  from  West  Indies,  with  oblong-petioled 
veiny  leaves,  and  showy  corolla  with  slender  tube  and  very  narrow  orSce,  rose- 
purple,  or  white,  with  or  without  a  pink  eye. 

6.  AP6CYNUM,  DOGBANE  (to  which  the  name  in  Greek  refers), 
INDIAN  HEMP,  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark.    Fl.  summer,     y. 

A.  androsSBtnifdlium^  Spreading  D.  Along  thickets,  mostly  N. : 
branches  forking  and  widely  spreading ;  leaves  ovate,  petioled ;  corolla  open 
bell-shaped  with  spreading  lobes. 

A.  cann&binum.  Common  Indian  Hemp.  Gravelly  or  wet  banks  of 
streams :  branches  more  erect ;  leaves  oblong,  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  slightly 
heart-shaped ;  flowers  more  crowded  and  erect ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  little 
apreading. 

7.  AMS^NIA.  (Named  for  a  Mr.  Charles  Amson.)  Low  grounds  chiefly 
S. ;  very  leafy,  2®  -  3°  high,  smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  with  rather  small 
flowers,  in  late  spring. 

A.  Tabeni8BIXlonttoa.  I^eaves  varying  from  ovate  or  lance-ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  pale  beneath. 

A.  cili&ta.  Leaves  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  the  margins  and  mostly  the 
stems  beset  with  some  scattered  bristles. 
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88.  ASCLEPIADACEiE,  MILKWEED  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky  juice^  leaves,  pistils,  fruit^,  and  seeds  nearly  as 
in  tho  preceding  family ;  but  the  anthers  more  connected  with  the 
stigma,  their  pollen  collected  into  firm  waxy  or  granular  masses 
(mostly  10),  the  short  filaments  (monadelphous  except  in  the  last 
genus)  commonly  bear  C4]rkius  appendages  behind  the  anthers  form- 
ing what  is  called  a  crown,  and  the  corolla  more  commonly  valvate 
in  the  bud.  The  flowers  are  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner 
readily  to  understand  throughout.  For  a  particular  study  of  them 
the  Manual  must  be  used. 

5  1.  Erect  herbi^  with  ordinarv  foUogty  and  deeply  h-paried  refiexed  calffx  and 
corolla.  Flowers  in  timpU  umbels.  Frvit  a  pair  ofjtodt  {foUiclea^ )  containing 
numerous  Aat  tee^  fumithed  with  a  coma  (Lessons,  p.  185,  fig.  817)  or  hong 
tuft  of  sifi  down  at  one  end, 

1.  ASCLEPIAS.    Stamens  with  their  short  filaments  tnonadelphons  in  a  ring  or 

tabCf  bearing  behind  each  anther  a  curious  erect  and  hood-like  or  eer-ilkQ 
appendage,  with  a  horn  projecting  out  of  the  inside  of  it:  the  5  broad  anthen 
closely  surrounding  and  partly  adhering  to  the  very  thick  stignsa,  a  racm* 
branous  appendage  at  their  tip  inflected  over  it  Each  of  the  2  cells  of  the 
anther  has  a  firm  waxy  pear-shaped  pollen-mass  in  it:  and  the  two  adja- 
cent masses  from  two  contiguous  anthers  are  suspended  by  a  stalk  finm  a 
dark  gland ;  these  5  glands,  borne  on  the  margin  of  tlie  flat  top  of  the  stigma, 
stick  to  the  legs,  &c.  of  insects,  and  are  carried  ofl",  each  gland  taking  with  it 
2  pollen  masses,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  a  pair  of  saddle-bags. 

2.  AGERATES.    Like  Asclepias,  but  no  horn  in  the  noods  or  ear-like  appendages, 

and  the  flowen  always  greenish. 

§  2.    Tmning  plants  vHh  ordinary  foliage ;  pods  and  seeds  nearly  as  in  Asclepias. 

•  Anthers  with  their  hanging  poUen-masus  nearly  as  AscU^as  :pods  smooth  and  ettsk 

8.  ENSLENIA.  Calyx  and  coroUa  5-parted,  the  divisions  lance-ovate  and  nearly 
erect.  The  6  appendages  of  the  filaments  are  in  the  form  of  membranaceoot 
leaflets,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  awns  on  their  truncate  tip.    Herb. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.  Corolla  6-parted,  wheel-shaped.  A  flat  and  fleshy 
5  -  10-lobed  disk  or  crown  in  place  of  the  hoods  of  Asclepias.    Herbs. 

•  •  TTie  10  poUen^masses  koritontal,^fiwedin  pairs  to  6  glam/^  of  the  stigma, 

6.  GONOLOBUS.  Corolla  wheel^shaped :  a  fleshy  and  wavy-lobed  ring  or  erown 
in  its  throat. 

•  •  •  The  10  short  poUen-masses  fisced  by  their  base  in  pairs  to  tht  6  glands  of  As 

stigmny  and  erects    Shrubby  plants,  of  tropical  regions. 

6.  HOY  A.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  6-lobed,  thick  and  wax-like  in  appearanoa 

Crown  of  5  thick  and  depressed  fleshy  appendages  radiating  from  the  central 
column. 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.    Corolla   salvei^shaped,  the  tube   including   the    stamens, 

crown,  &c.,  in  its  somewhat  swollen  Dai»e,  the  5  ovate  lobes  convolute  in  the 
bud.    Crown  of  5  thin  erect  appendages.    Stigma  conical. 

•  •  •  •  Anthers  distinct^  the  6  pollen-masses  each  composed  of  4  smaU  grandat 

masses  united,  and  applied  directly  to  the  glands  of  the  stigma  tBithout  aay  statti. 
Shrubby  ttdners. 

8.  PERIPLOCA.    Corolla  6-parted,  wheel-shaped,  the  divisions  hairv  on  the 

upper  face:  alternate  with  them  are  5  small  thick  scales,  each  bearing  a 
bristle-shaped  appendage.  Filaments  distinct,  bearing  anthers  of  more  orai« 
nary  appearance  than  in  the  rest  of  this  family.  Stigma  hemisphericaL 
Pods  smooth. 

§  8.  Fleshy  low  plants^  Cactus^ike,  with  only  small  Jleshy  scales  or  teeth  in  plaot  <f 
leaves^  on  tiie  angles  of  the  thickened  items  or  brandies. 

0.  STAPELIA.  Flowers  larj^e,  lurid,  solitary,  lateral.  Calyx  6-partcd.  CoroUa 
6-cleft,  wheel-shaped:  within  is  a  crown  Ibrmed  of  two  rings  of  short  appen- 
dages or  lobes.    Masses  of  wuxy  pollen  10,  erect 
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1.  ASCLl^FIAS,  MILKWEED,  SILK  WEED.    (The  Greek  name  of 
^9cuiapkt8,  father  of  medidne.)    Flowering  in  sammer.     y. 

*  Flowers  bright  orange  or  red :  poda  smooth :  leaves  opfXKitey  except  in  the  first. 

A.  tuberdsa,  Buttkkfly-Weed,  Pleurisy  Root.  Dry  hills :  milky 
juice  hardly  any ;  stems  and  mostly  scattered  linear  or  lance-obiong  leav&i 
luury  ;  flowers  bright  orange. 

A.  Curass&Vioa.  wild  far  8.,  cult  from  S.  America,  as  a  house  and 
bedding  plant ;  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  umbels  long-peduncled  ; 
corolla  scarlet-red,  the  hoods  orange. 

A.  paup^rcula.  Wet  barrens  from  N  Jersey  S. :  tall,  smooth,  with 
long  lance-Tinear  leaves,  one  or  more  few-ik>wered  umbels  raised  on  long 
peduncle,  and  red  corolla  with  bright  orange  hoods. 

A.  rbibra.  Low  baiTens  from  N.  Jersey  8. :  smooth,  with  IanceK>vate 
gradually  taper-pointed  leaves,  a  few  many-flowered  umbels  on  a  long  naked 
peduncle,  and  purple-red  flowers. 

«  *  Flowers  pink  or  light  rose-purple :  leaves  all  opposite :  pods  smooth. 

A.  inoam&ta,  Swamp  Milkweed.  Wet  grounds,  with  very  leafy 
branching  stems,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  acute  leaves,  often  slightly  heart- 
ihaped  at  the  base ;  smooth  or  smoothish,  or  in  var.  pi^lchra  pubescent  and 
the  leaves  very  short-petioled. 

»  »  ♦  Flowers  dull  purplish,  gremisk,  or  white. 

•»"  Stetns  branching,  almost  woody  at  base :  leaves  all  opposite :  pods  smooth. 

A.  per^nnis.  Low  grounds  S. :  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  laiwet 
ovate,  slender-petioled ;  flowers  small,  white ;  seeds  mostly  without  a  tuft ! 

t>  -^  Stem  simple:  itavei  all  oppoake  and  dosdif  sessile  or  clasping  bg  a  hearts 
shafted  base,  the  apex  roundt^  or  notchtd:  plants  siuooth,  pale  or  gltuicoas. 

A.  obtUBifdlia.  Sandy  grounds,  2<'-3^  high,  the  rather  i^emote  broadly 
oblong  leaves  wavy ;  umbel  mostly  solitary,  long-peduncled ;  flowers  pretty 
large,  greenish-purplish. 

A.  ampiexicatlUs.  Dry  barrens  S. :  stems  reclining,  P- 2^  high,  very 
leafy ;  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped ;  umbels  several,  short-peduncled ;  corolla  ash- 
colored,  the  hoods  white. 

*-  ••*  ^  Stetn  simple  or  nearly  so,  leafy  to  the  top :  leaves  all  opposite,  ovate,  oval, 
or  oUong,  prHty  large,  short-jwtio/ed :  umbels  laia-al  ana  terminal :  fiowers 
^'  long  or  nearly  so. 

+*  Pods  beset  with  soft  prickle-shaped  or  warty  projections. 

A«  Comtlti,  Co.\iAioN  Milkweed  of  flelds  and  low  grounds  N. :  downy, 
or  the  large  pale  leaves  soon  smooth  above ;  flowers  dull  greenish-purplish. 

•^  <*-f  Pods  even,  but  usuaUy  mijwiely  dowmy, 

A.  phytolacooides,  Poke -Milkweed.  Moist  grounds  N.  &  W. : 
smooth  or  smoothish,  3^  -  .^°  high  ;  leaves  large,  pointed  or  acute  at  both  ends ; 
umbels  loose,  the  long  pedicels  ( 1'  -  3')  equalling  the  peduncle ;  corolla  greenish, 
but  the  more  conspicuous  hoods  white.  ^ 

A.  purpurtocens.  Rich  ground  N.  &  W. :  lO-S®  high;  leaves  downy 
beneath,  smooth  above,  the  upper  taper-pointed ;  pedicels  of  the  rather  loose 
.  umbel  shorter  than  the  peduncle ;  corolla  dark  dull  purple. 

A.  variegiita.  Dry  grounds,  commoner  8.  &  W. :  10-2**  high,  nearly 
smooth ;  leaves  oval  or  obovate,  slightly  wavy  ;  peduncle  and  crowd^  pedicels 
abort  and  downy  ;  corolla  white,  the  hoods  purplish. 

•*-  -^  ••*  ••-  Stems  simple  or  rarely  irranched,  slender :  leaves  most  of  them  in  whorls  : 
pods  slender  and  smooth :  fimvei'S  small,  white  or  whitish. 

A.  fiuadrifdliay  Four-leaybd  M.  Rocky  woods  mostly  N. :  stems  I*' 
-  2^  high,  nearly  smooth,  naked  below,  bearing  about  the  middle  one  or  two 
whorls  of  4  ovate  or  lance-ovate  taper-pointed  petioled  leaves,  and  lietieath  or 
abore  them  usually  a  })air  of  smaller  ones ;  pedicels  slender ;  corolla  mostly 
tinged  with  pink,  the  hoods  white. 
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A.  verticilljlta,  Whorled  M.  Dry  ground,  \<>^^  high,  smoothish; 
stems  very  leafy  throughout ;  leaves  very  narrow  linear  or  thread-shaped,  ia 
whorls  of  3  -  6  ;  flowers  greenish-white. 

2.  ACEBATES,  green  milkweed.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means 
without  a  horn,  i.  c.  none  to  the  hood-like  appendages,  in  which  it  differs  from 
Asclepias.)    Flowers  green  or  greenish,  in  summer,     y, 

§  1.   Flowers  in  compact  laterd  umbels:  corolla  with  oblong  reflexed  divisions: 
the  hoods  erect :  pods  slender,  aotnetimes  downy ^  but  unth  the  surface  even, 

A.  Viridiflora.  Dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil :  soflNiowny  or  smoothish, 
lo_2^  high;  leaves  varying  from  oval  to  linear,  mostly  opposite;  globular 
umbels  nearly  sessile ;  lowers  short-pedicelled,  nearly  ^'  Jong  when  open ; 
hoods  not  elevated  above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

A.  longifolia.  Low  barrens  "W.  &  S. :  rather  hairy  or  roughish,  1<^  -3® 
high,  with  very  numerous  mostly  alternate  linear  leaves,  flowers  smaller  and  on 
slender  pedicels,  the  umbel  peduncled,  hoods  elevated  on  a  short  ring  of  fila- 
ments above  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

§  2.  Flowers  in  loose  terminal  and  solitary  or  corymbed  umbels :  divisions  ofths 
corolla  barely  Sfn-eading,  but  the  large  hoods  spreading  and  slipper-shaped: 
pods  thick,  often  with  some  so/l  tubercle-like  projections. 

A.  paniculkta.  Dry  prairies  and  barrens  from  111.  S.  &  W. :  smoothish, 
1°  hign;  leaves  alternate,  oblong  or  lance-oblong;  flowers  1'  broad,  green,  the 
hoods  purplish. 

8.  ENSLENIA.    (Named  for  i4.  i:fu^,  an  Austrian  traveller.)     ^ 

E.  &lbida.  River-banks  from  Ohio  S.  &  W. :  climbmg,  8°- 12°  ;  smooth, 
with  opposite  heart-ovate  long-petioled  leaves,  and  small  whitish  flowers  in 
raceme-like  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  all  late  summer. 

4.  VINCETOXICUM.     (Name  is  equivalent  to  Poison  Periwinkle.)     % 

V.  nigrum,  from  Eu. :  a  low-twining  smooth  weed,  escaping  from  gardens 
£. ;  leaves  ovate  and  lance-ovate;  flowers  smaH,  brown-purple,  rather  few. in 
axillary  umbels,  in  summer. 

6.  GONC^IiOBUS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  angled  pod.)  Ours  are  twin- 
ing herbs,  along  river-banks,  chiefly  S.,  with  opposite  heart-shaped  petioled 
leaves,  and  corymbs  or  umbels  of  dark  or  dull-colored  small  flowers,  on  pedun- 
cles between  t^e  petioles,  in  summer,     y. 

6.  Isevls.  From  Virg.  to  Illinois  S. :  smooth  or  only  sparingly  hairy,  the 
yellowish-green  flowers  and  the  longitudinally  ribbed  pods  smooth. 

Q.  Obliquas.  From  Penn.  S. :  hairy,  somewhat  clammy ;  flowers  mi- 
nutely downy  outside,  long  and  narrow  in  the  bud,  dull  crimson-purple  within, 
the  strap-shaped  or  lanceolate  divisions  J'  long ;  pods  ribless,  warty. 

6.  hirstltus.  From  Virginia  S. :  differs  from  the  last  in  its  short-ovate 
flower-buds,  the  oval  or  oblong  divisions  of  corolla  only  about  i'  long. 

6.  HOY  A,  WAX-PLANT.     (Named  for  T.  Hoy,  an  English  florist) 

H.  camdsa,  a  well-known  house-plant  from  India ;  with  rooting  stems, 
thick  and  fleshy  oval  leaves,  umbels  of  numerous  flesh-colored  or  almost  white 
flowers,  the  upper  surface  of  corolla  clothed  with  minute  papillas.  ^ 

7.  STEPHANOTIS.  (Name  from  Greek  for  crown  and  ear,  referring  to 
the  appendages  of  the  stamens.) 

8.  floribtinda,  from  Madagascar :  a  flne  hot-house  twiner,  very  smooth, 
with  opposite  oval  or  oblong  thickish  leaves,  and  lateral  umbels  of  very  showy 
fragrant  Rowers,  the  pure  white  corolla  1^'  in  diameter,  the  tube  1'  long. 
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8.  PSBIPIiOCA.    (Name,  a  Greek  word,  implies  that  the  plant  twines.) 

P.  Qrddca,  of  S.  En.,  calt  as  an  ornamental  twiner,  hardy  through  the 
Middle  States :  smooth,  with  opposite  ovate  mostly  pointed  leaves,  on  short 
petioles,  and  lateral  cymes  of  rutner  small  flowers,  the  corolla  greenish-yellow 
with  the  npper  face  of  tho  oblong  lobes  brownish-purple :  in  summer. 

0.  STAPiiLIA.  (Named  for  a  Dutch  naturalist,  ZV.  Fan  5to/i^.)  Strange- 
looking  fleshy  plants  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cult,  in  conservatories  along 
with  Cactxises,     The  commonest  is 

8.  hirstlta.  Stems  or  branches  C-  l<y  high,  with  concave  sides,  pale  and 
obscurely  downy ;  flower  3' -4' in  diameter,  dull  purple  and  yellowish  with 
darker  transverse  stripes,  beset  with  ])urple  very  long  hairs,  and  with  denser 
hairiness  towards  tho  centre,  exhaling  a  most  disgusting  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  putrid  meat. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  smooth,  without  milky  juice,  distinguished 
among  monopetalous  plants  with  free  ovary  by  the  regular  flowers 
having  stamens  almost  always  2,  and  always  fewer  than  the  4  (some- 
times 5  or  more)  divisions  of  the  corolla,  the  ovary  2-celled  and 
(except  in  Jasminum  and  Forsythia)  with  one  pair  of  ovules  in 
each  cell :  style  if  any  only  one,  rarely  2-cleft.  A  few  are  nearly 
or  quite  polypetalous  ;  others  apetalous. 

§  1.    Calyx  cmd  coroUa  with  5-8  lobes.    A  tingle  erect  ovale  and  seed  in  etich  celL 

1-  JASMINUM.     Corolla  salyer-shaped,  the  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud.    Stamens 
2,  included  in  the  tube.    Ovary  and  the  berry-like  fruit  2-lobed,  2-seeded. 

I  2.  Cafyx  and  coroUa  with  the  parts  in  /ours,  or  sometimes  (in  Fraxinus)  one  or 
bom  wanting.  Ovules  hanging,  usually  a  pair  in  each  cettf  many  in  No,  2. 
Leaves  opposUe,  except  aixidentally. 

•  Leaves  simple :  flowers  perfect  and  complete, 
t-*  Ovules  and  seeds  numerous  or  several  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and  pod, 

2.  FOKSYTHIA.    Corolla  eolden  yellow,  bell-shaped,  4-lobed,  the  lobes  con- 

volute in  the  bud.  The  2  stamens  and  style  short.  Pod  ovate.  Leaves 
deciduous. 

■•-  ■•-  Ovules  a  pair  in  each  cell,  but  the  seeds  o/ien  fewer, 

3.  SYRINGA.    Corolla  salver-forra,  the  lobes  valvate  in  the  bud,  the  tube  much 

longer  than  the  4-toothed  calyx.  Fruit  a  pod,  4-seeded,  flattened  contrary 
to  the  narrow  partition,  2-valved.  the  valves  almost  conduplicate.  Seeds 
sliffhtlv  wing-margined.    Leaves  deciduous. 

4.  LlGuSlRUM.    Corolla  short  funnel-form,  with  spreading  ovate  obtuse  lobes, 

valvate  in  the  bud,  white.  Fruit  a  1- 4-seeded  black  berry.  Leaves  firm 
and  thickish,  but  deciduous. 

6.  OLEA.    Corolla  short,  bell-shaped,  or  deeply  cleft  into  4  spreading  iobes,  white. 

Fruit  a  drupe,  the  hard  stone  often  becoming  1-celled  and  1-seeded.    Leaves 
everarreen. 
«.  CHIONANTHUS.    Corolla  white,  4-parted,  or  of  4  very  long  and  narrow  linear 
petals  slightly  or  scarcely  united  at  their  base;  to  which  the  2  (rarely  8  or 
even  4  in  cultivation)  very  short  stamens  barely  adhere.    Fruit  a  fleshy  and 

5 lobular  drupe,  the  stone  becoming  1-celled  and  commonly  1-seeded.    Leaves 
eciduous. 

•  •  Leaves  pinnate :  flowers  polygamous  or  dicectous^  in  most  species  apetalous. 

7.  FRAXINUS.    Calvx  small,  sometimes  obsolete  or  wholly  wanting.    Petals  4, 

2,  or  none.  Anthers  large.  Fruit  a  simple  samara  or 'key  (Lessons,  p.  181, 
fig.  800),  usually  becoming  1-celled  and  1-seeded.    Leaves  deciduous. 
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L  jiBMINUM,  JESSAMINE.  (Fiom  the  Arabic  nam^)  Cultiyated 
for  ornament,  trom  the  Old  World,  all  tender  and  houso-pUnts  except  at  the 
South.    Flowers  fragrant. 

\  «  Flowets  yeliow :  leaves  comnwnly  aUefnaie  and  compound. 

J.  odoratissimum,  Common  Swekt  Ykllow  J.,  from  Madeira :  smooth, 
twining  ;  leatlctH  3  or  5,  ovate ;  peduncles  terminal,  few-tiowered. 

J.  revoltltuiny  from  Himala^^as  or  Chin/i :  not  twining>  has  mostly  3  -  7 
leaflets,  and  mora  numerous  and  fragrant  flowers,  1^'  wide. 

»  »  Flowers  white :  leaves  opfosite. 

J.  officinidey  Couuov   WHrrB   J.,   from  the  East,  has  striate-angled  ' 
branches  scarcely  twining,  about  7  oblong  or  lance-ovatc  leaflets,  a  terminal 
cyme  of  very  fragrant  flowers  and  calyx-teeth  slender. 

J.  grandiflorum,  from  India,  has  7  or  9  oval  leaflets,  the  uppermost  con- 
fluent, larger  and  fewer  flowers  than  the  foregoing,  reddish  outside. 

J.  Az6ricum,  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira :  not  twining,  with  3  ovate  or 
heart-shaped  leaflets,  terminal  cymes  of  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  very 
short  calyx-teeth. 

J.  S4mbac,  from  Tropical  India:  scarcely  climbing,  pubescent;  leaves 
simple,  ovate,  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in  small  close  clusters ;  calvx-iceth 
alxjut  8,  slender,  the  rounded  lobes  of  the  corolla  as  many ;  flowers  simple  or 
double,  very  fragrant,  especially  at  evening. 

2.  FORS'^THIA.  (Named  for  W.  A.  Forn^h,  an  English  botanist) 
Ornamental  shrubs,  from  China  and  Japan,  with  flowers  from  separate 
lateral  buds,  preceding  the  serrate  leaves,  in  early  spring. 

F.  viridissima,  a  vigorous  shrub,  with  strong  and  mostly  erect  yellowish- 
greeu  branches,  covered  in  early  spring  with  abundant  showy  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  the  deep  green  lancc-obk>ng  leaves. 

F.  SUSp^Usa,  shrub  with  long  and  slender  weak  branches  hanging,  or  some 
of  them  creeping,  to  be  treated  as  a  climber;  flowers  still  earlier,  but  less  pro- 
fuse ;  leaves  thinner,  duller,  ovate. 

8.  SYBINQA,  lilac.  (From  Greek  word  for  tube,  alluding  either  to  the 
tubular  corolla  or  to  the  twigs,  used  for  pipe-stems.)  Familiar  ornamental 
tall  shrubs,  from  the  Old  World,  with  scaly  ouds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
but  hardly  ever  a  terminal  one  (so  that  there  is  only  a  pair  at  the  tip  of  a 
branch),  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  crowded  compound  panicles  or 
thyrsus  of  mostly  fragrant  flowers,  in  spring. 

B.  TUlgiuris,  Common  L.,  from  £.  Europe  or  Persia :  with  ovate  and  more 
or  less  heart-shap^  leaves,  and  lobes  of  corolla  moderately  spueading ;  fl.  lilac 
or  pale  violet,  and  a  white  variety. 

8.  F^rsioa,  Persian  L  ;  moro  slender,  with  lance-ovate  leaves,  and  looser 
clusters  of  lilac-piirple  or  paler  or  sometimes  white  flowers,  border  of  the  corolla 
flat  when  open. 

4.  LIGti'STBirM,  PRIVET  or  PRIM.  (Qassical  Latin  name.)  Shrubs 
of  Old  World,  planted  for  ornament  with  short-petioled  entire  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  in  early  summer. 

L.  YUlgkre,  Common  P.,  of  Europe,  here  planted  for  hedges,  and  mnning 
wild  E. ;  leaves  small,  lance-ovate  or  lance-oblong. 

L.  Japdnicum.  Cult  from  Japan,  not  hardy  N. :  has  long  and  widely 
spreading  branches,  larger  ovate  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  in  ample  panicles. 

6.  OLE  A,  OLIVE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  small,  and  in 
small  panicles  or  corymbs,  in  spring. 

O.  Burop8Ba»  Olive  of  the  Levant,  sometimes  planted  far  S. :  tree  widi 
lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  pale  entire  leaves,  whitish-scurfy  beneath,  and  oblong 
edible  oily  fruit. 
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O.  Americtoa,  Dbvil-wood.    Wild  alonp:  the  coast  from  Virginia  S. : 

small  tree,  with  lance-oblong  and  entire  very  smooth  green  leaves  (3' -6'  long), 
and  spherical  fruit 

O.  fr&grans,  or  OsmXnthus  fraora.ns,  of  Japan  and  China  (differing 
from  Olive  genus  in  the  almost  4-parted  corolla  and  2-partcd  style),  cult,  in 
greenhouses  for  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  its  very  small  flowers ;  the  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  sharply  serrate,  bright  green,  very  smooth. 

6.  CHIONANTHUS.  Frinoe-Tree.  (Naiqie  of  the  Greek  words  for 
snow  and  6/ossoin,  from  tnc  very  light  and  loose  panicles  of  drooping  snow- 
white  flowers.) 

C.  Virg^iofly  Common  F.  River-banks  from  Penn.  S.,  and  planted  for 
ornament ;  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  entire  oval  or  obovate  leaves  (3'  -  5'  long), 
the  lower  surface  often  rather  downy,  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in  late  spring  or 
early  snmmer,  petals  1'  long,  and  fruit  blue-purple  with  a  bloom. 

7.  FRAXINIJS.  ASH.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  Timber-trees,  with  H^ht 
and  tough  wood,  dark-colored  buds,  and  small  insignificant  flowers  appeanng 
in  spring  with  or  rather  before  the  leaves  of  the  season,  from  separate  ouds  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year. 

§  1 .   EuROPEAX  Ashes,  planted  as  shade  treat,  fr. :  flowers  polygamous. 

F.  Ornus,  Flowering  Asti,  of  S.  Europe,  the  tree  which  furnishes  manna, 
tiot  hardy  N.,  sometimes  planted  S. :  this  and  a  species  like  it  in  California  have 
4  petals,  cither  distinct  or  slightly  united,  or  sometimes  only  2,  narrow,  green- 
ish ;  leaflets  5-9,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  small. 

F.  excelsior,  Knglish  or  European  Ash.  Hardy  fine  tree,  with  bright 
green  lance-ob!ong  leaflets  nearly  sessile  and  serrate ;  petals  none  and  calyx 
hardly  any ;  fruit  flat,  linear-oblong.  The  Weeping  Ash  is  a  variety  or  sport 
of  tlus. 

§  2.   American  Ashes,  all  destitute  ofpetalsf  and  dioecious  or  mostly  to, 

«  Fruit  terete  at  the  base,  winged  fiom  the  other  end:  calyx  minute,  persisteni : 
leaflets  7  -  9,  or  hometimts  5,  stalked,  either  sparingly  toothed  or  entire, 

F.  Americtaa,  White  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  of  low  grounds,  furnish- 
ing valuable  timber ;  with  ash-gray  branches,  smooth  stalks,  ovate  or  lance- 
oblong  pointed  leaflets  cither  pale  or  downy  beneath ;  and  rather  short  fruit 
with  a  terete  marginless  body  and  a  lanceolate  or  wedge-linear  wing. 

F.  puMscenS,  Red  Ash.  Common  £.  &  S.  ;  known  by  its  velvety- 
pubescent  voung  shoots  and  leafstalks,  and  fruit  with  its  flattish  '2-edgcd  seed- 
bearing  bouy  acute  at  the  base,  the  edges  gradually  dilated  into  the  lance-linear 
or  oblanccolate  wing. 

F.  viridis.  Green  Ash.  Like  the  last,  into  which  it  seems  to  pass,  but 
is  smooth,  with  leaves  bright  green  on  both  sides  :  a  smaller  wee,  most  common 
W.  &8. 

»  •  Fruit  flat  and  winged  all  round:  leaflets  mostly  green  bot/i  sides  and  serrate, 

F.  sambuoifdlia,  Black  Ash.  Small  tree  in  swamps,  N.  &,  N.  W., 
with  tough  wood  separable  in  layers,  used  for  hoops  and  coarse  baskets ;  the 
bruised  leaves  with  the  scent  of  Elder:  smooth;  leaflets  7-11,  sessile  on  the 
main  stalk,  oblong-lanceolate  tapering  to  a  point ;  calyx  none,  at  least  in  the 
fertile  flowers  ;  fruits  linear-oblong. 

F.  quadrangul&ta,  Blub  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  W.,  yielding  valuable 
wood ;  with  square  branchlets,  5-9  ovate  veiny  leaflets  on  short  stalks,  and 
narrowly  oblong  fruits. 

F.  platyc&pa,  Carolina  Water-Ash.  River  swamps  S. :  small  tree, 
with  terete  branchlets,  5-7  ovate  or  oblong  short-stalked  leaflets  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  broadly  winged  (sometimes  d-winged)  fruits,  oblong  with  a  tapering 
base. 
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IIL    APETALOUS  DIVISION.     Includes  the  orders  witb 
flowers  destitute  of  corolla ;  some  are  destitute  of  calyx  also. 

90.  ABISTOLOCHICAEiE,  BIRTHWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  from  all  other  apetalous  orders  by  the  numerous  ovules 
and  seeds  in  a  6-celled  ovary,  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx 
id  adherent,  the  latter  mostly  d-lobed,  the  stamens  generally  6  or 
12.  Anthers  adnate  and  turned  outwards.  Calyx  dull-colored, 
valvate  in  the  bud.  Leaves  petioled,  usually  hearr-shaped,  not 
serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  perfect,  commonly  large.  Bitter,  tonic 
or  stimulant,  sometimes  aromatic  plants. 

1.  ASARUM.  Low  stemless  herbs,  with  one  or  two  leaves  on  loDjg  petioles,  and  a 
flower  at  the  end  of  a  creeping  aromatic  rootstock,  the  ^wers  therefore 
close  to  the  ground.  Cal^x  regular,  with  8  equal  lobes.  Stamens  12,  dift- 
tinct,  borne  on  the  apex  ot  the  ovary  or  the  base  of  the  stout  style,  usually 
pointed  beyond  the  anther.  Seeds  large,  thickish,  in  a  rather  fleshy  and 
irregularly  burstine  pod. 

S.  ARIS  rOLOCHIA.  Leafy-stemmed  herbs  or  woody  twiners.  Calyx  tubular 
variouslv  irreguhir,  often  curved.  Filaments  none*:  anthers  adherent  directly 
and  bv  their  whole  inner  face  to  the  outside  of  the  8  >  6-lobed  stigma.  Seetu 
very  flat,  in  a  dry  6-valved  pod. 

L  ASABXTM,  ASARABACCA.  WILD   GINGER.    (Ancient  name,  of 
obscure  derivation.)     On  hillsides  in  rich  woods  :  fl.  spring.     ^ 

§  1.   Filaments  s/ender,  much  longer  than  the  s/tort  anthers :  style  \,  duck,  bearing 
6  thick  stigmas :  leaves  a  smgU  pair  with  a  peduncle  between  Viem. 

A.  CanadtosOy  Canada  Wild  Ginger,  sometimes  called  Snakbboot. 
Common  N. :  soft-pubescent ;  leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  not 
evergreen  ;  calvx  bell-shaped  but  cleft  down  to  the  adherent  ovary,  brown- 
purple  inside,  tne  abruptly  spreading  lobes  pointed. 

§  2.  Filaments  short  or  almost  none :  antlters  oblong-linear :  styles  6,  each  2-ddi, 
bearing  the  stiqma  below  the  clejt :  leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth,  q/ten 
mottled,  usually  only  one  each  year :  rootstocks  in  a  dose  cluster, 

A.  Virginicum,  Virginia  W.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S. :  leaves  small, 
roundol  heart-shaped ;  calyx  tubular-bell-shapcd  with  a  somewhat  narrowed 
throat  and  broad  snort  lobes,  the  base  coherent  only  with  base  of  the  ovarv. 

A.  arif6Iium,  from  Virginia  S ,  has  larger  somewhat  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  short  and  blunt  lobes  to  the  calyx. 

2.  ARISTOLOCHIA,  BIRTHWORT.  (Ancient  name,  flnom  medicinal 
properties.)  Cells  of  the  anthers  in  our  species  4  in  a  horizontal  row  under 
each  of  the  3  lobes  of  the  stigma,  i.  e.  t^o  contiguous  2-celled  anthers  in  each 
set,  or  6  in  all.    Flowers  in  and  above  the  axils. 

A.  Serpenttoia,  Virginia  Snakeroot  (used  in  medicine).  Rich  woods, 
chiefly  in  Middle  States  and  S. :  low  downy  herb ;  stems  clustered  about  1^ 
high ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  sometimes  halberd-form,  acute ; 
flowers  all  next  the  root,  curved  like  the  letter  S,  contracted  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  throat,  in  summer.     '^^ 

A.  Sipho,  PiPB- Vine,  Dutchman's  Pipe  (from  the  shape  of  the  curved 
calyx).  Rich  woods  from  Penn.  along  the  mountains  8.  and  planted  for  arbors : 
very  tall-climbing  woody  twiner,  smooth,  but  the  rounded  hean-shaped  leaves 
often  downy  beneath,  these  becoming  8^-12'  broad  ;  peduncles  with  a  clasping 
bract,  drooping ;  calyx  1  J'  long,  inflated  above  the  ovary,  narrowing  above, 
contracted  at  the  throat,  the  flat  border  brown-purple  ancl  obscurely  3-lobod : 
fl.  late  spring. 

A.  tomentbea.  Common  S. :  a  more  slender  woodv  climber,  with  smaller 
rounder  and  very  veiny  downy  leaves,  and  yellowish  nower  with  an  oblique 
•ImMt  cioied  brownish  orifice,  the  border  reflexed :  fl.  late  spring  or  tammer. 
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91.  NYCTAGINACILS!,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  a  few  plants  with  tubular  or  funnel-form  caljx 
colored  like  a  corolla,  and  falling  away  from  a  persistent  lower 
portion  which  closes  completely  over  the  1-celled  1-ovuled  ovary 
and  seed-like  fruit,  formtng^  a  hard  and  dry  covering  which  would 
be  mistaken  for  a  true  pericarp.  Stamens  2-5,  the  long  slender 
filaments  hypogynous,  but  apt  to  adhere  somewhat  to  the  sides  of 
the  calyx-tube  above.  Embryo  coiled  around  some  mealy  albumen. 
(Lessons,  p.  15,  fig.  36,  87.)  Ours  are  herbs,  with  opposite  simple 
entire  or  wavy  leaves,  and  jointed  stems,  tunid  at  the  joints. 

1.  ABRONIA.  Flowers  small,  many  in  a  peduncled  nmbel-like  head  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  of  about  5  separate  bracts.  Calyx  salver-shaped  with  a 
slender  tube,  and  a  corolla-like  5-lobed  border,  which  is  plaited  in  the  bud, 
the  iobes  generally  notched  at  the  end.    Stamens  5  and  style  included. 

8.  OXYBAPUUS.  Flowers  smallf  a  few  toother  surrounded  by  a  5-lobed  invo- 
lucre, which  enlarges  and  becomes  thm,  membranaceous,  reticulated,  and 
wheel-shaped  after  flowering.  Calyx  with  a  very  short  tube  constricted 
above  the  ovary,  expanding  into  a  bell-shaped  6-lobed  corolla-like  border, 
open  oidy  for  a  day.  Stamens  (mostly  8)  and  slender  style  protruding. 
Fruit  (persistent  base  of  calvx)  akene-like,  strongly-ribbed. 

8.  MIRAB1L1S.  Flower  large,  in  tne  common  species  only  a  single  one  in  the 
cup-shaped  6-cIcft  green  involucre,  which  thus  exactly  imitates  a  calyx,  as 
the  tubular  funnet-shaped  or  almost  salver-shaped  delicate  calyx  does  a 
corolla.  Stamens  5,  and  especially  the  style  (tipped  with  a  shield-shaped 
stigma)  protruded.    Fruit  ovoid,  smooth  and  nearly  even. 

L  ABRONIA.  (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  delicate.)  Western 
North  American  herbs,  cultivated  for  ornament :  fl  all  summer.     ^ 

A.  umbellftta,  from  coast  of  California,  has  prostrate  slender  stems,  ovate- 
oblongf  slender  petioled  leaves,  and  rose-purple  flowers  open  by  day,  the  invo- 
lucre of  small  bracts. 

A.  frkgrosia^  from  Rocky  Mountains,  hardy  N.,  has  ascending  branching 
stems,  iance-ovate  leaves,  and  white  sweet-scented  flowers  opening  at  sunset ; 
the  involucre  of  conspicuous  ovate  scarious  and  whitish  bracts. 

2.  OX^BAFHUS.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word  for  a  vmegar~mticer,  from 
the  shape  of  the  involucre.)  y.  Several  species  on  Western  plains  :  fl.  rose- 
purple,  all  summer. 

O.  nyctagineus.  Rocky  or  gravelly  soil  from  Wisconsin  W.  &  S. : 
smooth  or  smoothish  ;  leaves  petioled,  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  obtuse 
or  heart-shaped  at  base. 

O.  &lbidus.  From  North  Carolina  S. :  often  hairy  above ;  leaves  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  acute  at  base,  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  fruit  more  hairy. 

8.  MIBABILIS,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  or  MARVEL-OF-PERU.  (Clu- 
sius  called  it  Admiraliiiis^  which  Linmeus  shortened.)  Natives  of  warm  parts 
of  America :  roots  very  large  and  fleshy ;  leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
the  lower  petioled  ;  flowers  mostly  clustered,  showy,  opening  towards  sunset 
or  in  clouuy  weather,  produced  all  summer.     % 

M.  Jalftpa.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  many  varieties  as  to  flower  (red,  yellow, 
white,  or  variegated),  its  tube  only  2'  long  and  thickish,  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  border  ;  whole  plant  nearly  smooth. 

M.  longiflbra.  I^bs  common  in  cult. ;  tube  of  the  sweet-scented  flower 
6'  long  antl  clammy-hairy  (as  well  as  the  upper  leaves) ;  stamens  shorter  than 
its  spreading  white  border. 

M.  WrightitoGU  Texas  and  cult. :  more  slender  than  the  last,  nearly 
smooth,  tube  of  the  smaller  and  more  slender  faintly  fragrant  flower  4'  long, 
the  border  white  tinged  with  rose ;  stamens  aad  style  much  protruding. 
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92.  PHYTOLACCACEiB,  POKEWEED  FAMILY. 

A  small  family,  represented  here  only  by  a  single  species  of  th« 
principal  genus, 

1.  PHYTOLACCA.  POKE  or  POKEWEED.  (A  monerel  name,  of 
the  Greek  word  for  plant  prefixed  to  the  French  lac,  lake,  alluding  to  the 
crimson  coloring-matter  of  the  berries.)  Calyx  of  5  rounded  petal-like  white 
sepals.  Stamens  5-80.  Ovary  of  several  oellp  and  lobes,  bearing  as  many 
short  styles,  in  fruit  a  depressed  juicy  berrv,  containing  a  ring  of  vertical 
seeds  ;  tliese  formed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  next  famUy.     ^ 

P.  dec&ndra.  Common  P.  or  Sgokb,  Garget,  &c  Coarse  smooth 
weed  of  low  gronnds,  with  large  acrid-poisonous  root,  stout  stems  6° -9®  high, 
alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  racemes  becoming  lateral 
opposite  a  leaf,  in  summer,  ripening  the  dark  crimson  purple  berries  in  autumn ; 
stamens,  styles,  and  seeds  10. 

93.  CHENOFODIACEiE,  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY. 

Represented  chiefly  by  homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers  ;  the  1-celled  ovary  has  a  single  ovule  and  ripens  into 
an  akene  or  utricle,  containing  a  single  seed,  usually  with  embryo 
coiled  more  or  less  around  mealy  albumen.  Leaves  chiefly  alter- 
nate. Plants  neither  attractive  nor  easy  to  students  ;  only  the 
cultivated  plants  and  commonest  weeds  here  given. 

^  1.    Cultivated /or  ornament,  tmning  ptant,  with  tokite  Jlowers ;  calyx  coroHa-Uke, 

1.  BOUSSINGAULTIA.    Flowers  in  slender  spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

perfect.  Calyx  6-parted,  spreadinff,  and  with  one  or  two  exterior  sepals  or 
bracts.  Stamens  6,  with  slender  fllaments.  Style  slender:  stigmas  8,  club- 
shaped.    Fruit  a  thin  akene,  pointed  with  the  persistent  style. 

S  2.    Mtivatedfor  food,  from  Eu. :  JUnoert  grtemak,  as  i$  mual  in  the  familg. 

2.  BETA.    Flowers  perfect,  clustered,  with  8  bracts  and  a  5-cleft  colyiL.  becoming 

indurated  in  fmit,  enclosing  the  hard  akene,  the  bases  of  the  two  coherent 
Stamens  5.  Style  short :  stigmas  mostly  2.  Seed  horizontal. 
a.  SPINACIA.  Flowers  dioecious,  in  axillary  close  clusters;  the  staminate  ones 
racemed  or  spiked,  cousistinsof  a  4-&-iobed  calyx  and  as  many  stamens. 
Pistillate  flowers  with  a  tubular  calyx  which  is  2-8-toothed  at  the  apex  and 
2-3-homed  on  the  sides,  hardening  and  enclosing  the  akene.  Styles  4. 
Seed  vertical. 

§  8.    Weedi  of  cultivation^  or  of  roadddei,  feldgy  <fc,    Fhteert  perfect,  bractlets. 

4.  BLITUM.    Flowers  in  close  axillary  clusters  or  heads,  which  are  sometimes 

confluent  into  interrupted  spikes.'  Calyx  2-6-parted,  becoming  fleshy  or 
berry-like  in  fruit  in  the  genuine  species.  Stamens  1-6.  Styles  or  stigmas 
2.    Seed  vertical  in  the  calyx. 

5.  CHENOPODIUM.    Flowers  m  small  clusters  collected  in  spiked  or  sometimes 

open  panicles.  Calyx  mostly  5-cleft,  not  succulent  in  fruit.  Ovary  and 
utricle  depressed.  (Lessons,  p.  180,  fig.  297.)  Styles  2,  rarely  8.  Seed 
horizontal,  or  in  a  few  species  occasionally  vertical. 

The  following  also  are  common  species  along  the  coast  or  near  salt-water :  — 

Atriplex  p4tula,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  Orach  b:  most  like 
Spinacia,  but  scurfy  or  mealy. 

Salio6mia  herb&cea,  and  two  other  species  of  Glasswort  :  low,  leaf- 
less, fleshy,  jointed,  branching  plants,  with  the  flowers  sunken  in  the  fleshy 
spikes. 

Suseda  maritima.  Sea  Blitb  :  with  branching  stems,  and  small  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  linear  nearly  terete  fleshy  leaves. 

S&lsola  Kidi,  Saltwort  :    bushy-branching  annual,  with  awl-shaped 
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prickly  pointed  leaves,  and  flesh-colored  horizontal  wings  on  the  back  of  the 
fruiting  calyx,  making  a  circular  broad  border. 

1.  BOXJSSINOAIJLTIA.  (Named  for  the  traveller  and  agricaltand 
chemist,  Doussingauft.) 

B.  baselloldeSy  of  South  America :  high  twining  plant,  in  cultivation  her- 
baceous, from  oblong  tubers  resembling  small  potatoes :  smooth,  with  some- 
what heart-shaped  succulent  leaves,  and  slender  racemes  of  deliciously  fhigrant 
small  flowers  in  autumn,     y, 

2.  BiiTAy  BEET.     (Latin  name.)     One  species  in  cultivation,  viz. :  — 

B.  VUlg^Uis,  Common  Beet,  from  S.  Eu. :  cult  in  many  varieties,  with 
ovate-oblong  smooth  often  wavy-margined  leaves,  sometimes  purple-tinged ; 
flowcr-chistcrs  spiked  ;  root  conical  or  spindle-shaped.  Mangel  Wurtzel  or 
Scarcity-Root  is  a  mere  variety,  the  root  used  tor  feeding  cattle.    (1) 

3.  SPIIVACIA,  SPINACH.  (Name  from  Latin  for  spine  or  thorn ;  prob- 
ably fmm  the  horns  or  projections  on  the  fruiting-calyx  which  become  rather 
spiny  in  one  variety.) 

S.  oler^cea,  Commou  Spinach,  cult  from  the  Orient,  as  a  pot-herb ;  the 
soft-fleshy  leaves  triangular  or  ovate  and  petioled.    0  (D 

4.  BLtTUM,  BLITE.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  some  pot-herb 
or  of  the  Amaranth.)    Fl.  summer. 

B.  capit&tum»  Strawdbrrt  Blite,  the  flower-heads  as  the  fmit  matures 
becoming  bright  red  and  juicy,  like  strawberries ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd- 
8ha;)cd,  wavy-toothed,  smooth  and  bright  green.  Dry  banks,  margins  of  woods, 
&c.  N.,  sometimes  in  gardens.     (D  (i; 

B.  Bonus-Henrious,  Good-King-Hknrt,  cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  is 
between  a  Blite  and  a  Goosefoot,  being  slightly  mealv,  as  in  the  latter,  and  the 
calyx  not  fleshy  nor  fully  enclosing  the  fruit,  but  the  seed  is  vertical ;  leaves 
triangular  and  partly  halberd-shapS  ;  flower-clusters  crowded  in  an  interrupted 
terminal  spike.     % 

6.  CHEN0P6DIIJM,  goosefoot  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek),  PIGWEED,  &c.    Weeds :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§  1.   Either  smooth  or  with  scurfy  meaiiness,  insipid f  never  hairy  nor  aromatic,  0 

C.  ^buniy  White  G  or  Lamb*8-Quart£rs  ;  the  commonest  species  in  all 
cult  ground :  pale,  more  or  less  mealy,  with  leaves  varying  from  rhombic-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  either  angled-toothed  or  entire,  and  flower-clusters  in  dense  pani- 
cled  spikes.  Var.  BosciXnum,  wild  in  shady  places,  mostly  S.,  has  loose 
branches,  obscure  mealiness,  and  smaller  loosely  clustered  flowers. 

C»  tobicum^  in  waste  grounds,  is  dull  green,  scarcely  mealy,  the  triangular 
leaves  coarsely  and  sharply  many-toothed,  flower-clusters  in  dense  panicled 
spikes,  and  seed  with  rounded  margins. 

C.  h^bridum.  Maple-leaved  G.  Waste  grounds,  unpleasantly  scented 
like  Stramonium,  bright  green  throughout ;  the  widelv  branching  stem  2^  -  4^ 
high ;  the  thin  large  leaves  triangular  and  heart-shaped,  sinuate  and  angled,  the 
angles  extended  into  a  few  taper-pointed  coarse  teeth ;  racemes  in  loose  and 
leafless  panicles  ;  seed  sharp-edged. 

§  2.    Not  meaJtf  or  scurfy ^  hut  minutely  glandular  or  pubescent,  aromatic-scented: 

the  seed  sometimes  vertical.     (J)  0 

C.  BbtrySy  Jerusalem  Oak  or  Feather  Geranium.  Gardens  and 
some  roadsides :  low,  spreading,  almost  clammy-pubescent,  sweet^cented ; 
leaves  sinuate-pinnatifld,  slender-petioled  ;  racemes  loosclv  corymbed. 

C.  ambrosioideSy  Mexican  Tea,  Wormsbed.     Waste  grounds,  especi- 
ally S. :  rather  stout,  smoothish,  strong-scented ;  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
varying^ from  entire  to  cut-pinnatifld,  nearly  sessOe ;  spikes  dense,  leafy  or  leaf- 
less'.   This,  especially  the  more  cut-leaved  var.  AXTUEUifNTicuM,  is  used  as  a. 
vermifuge,  ana  yields  the  wormseed-oiL 
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94.  AHARANTACfiiE,  AMARANTH  FAMILY. 

Weeds  and  some  ornamental  plants,  chiefly  herbs,  essentially  like 
the  foregoing  family,  but  the  flowers  provided  with  dry  and  mostly 
scarious  crowded  persistent  bracts,  and  the  fruit  sometimes  several- 
seeded.  The  cultivated  sorts  are  ornamental,  like  Immortelles,  on 
account  of  their  colored  dry  bracts  which  do  not  wither. 

\  1.   Leaves  aiteittate,  mottly  lung-petiUed :  anthers  2^eUtcL 

1.  AMARANTUS.     Flowers  monoecious  or  polv^mouff,  each  with  8  bnctft^ 

Calyx  of  6,  or  sometimes  8,  equal  erect  6epa£,  smooth.  Stamens  6,  9ome- 
times  2  or  8.  Stigmas  2  or  8.  Ovule  solitary,  on  a  stalk  from  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  an  utricle,  2  >  8-pointed  ut  apex,  usually  opening  aU  round 
transversely,  the  upper  part  falling  off  as  a  lid  (Lessons,  p.  130,  fig.  298), 
dischai^iug  the  seed.    Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikea  clusters. 

2.  CELOSI A.     Flowers  perfect.    Ovules  and  seeds  numerous.    Otherwise  ilearlj 

as  Amarantus,  but  the  crowded  spikes  imbricated  with  shining  colored 
bracts.    In  cultivation  the  spikes  are  ot\en  changed  into  broad  crests. 

§2.  Leaves  opposite :  anthers  \ -celled. 

8.  GOMPHRENA.  Flowers  perfect,  chiefly  in  terminal  round  heads,  crowded 
with  the  firm  colored  bracts.  Cnlyx  5-parted  or  of  6  sepals.  Stamens  5, 
monadelphous  below:  filaments  broad,  8-cleft  at  summit,  the  middle  lobe 
bearing  a  1-celled  anther  (Lessons,  p.  114,  fig.  239).    Utricle  l-seeded. 

Achyr&ntheB  or  Iresind  Verschafit^ltii  is  lately  cult,  for  its  red 

foliage,  a  poor  substitute  for  Coleus,  except  in  shade,  wheVc  it  has  clear  red 
stems,  its  ovate  or  roundish  opposite  leaves  strongly  veined  or  blotched  with  red, 
or  wholly  crimson. 

Iresine  celosioides,  a  wild  tall  weed,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  small  white-woolly  flowers,  is  common  S.  W. 

Acnida  canntoina,  in  salt-marshes  along  the  coast,  is  a  tall  annual,  like 
an  Amaranth,  but  dioecious,  bracts  inconspicuous,  and  the  fleshy  indehiscent 
fruit  8  -  5-angled  and  crested. 

1.  AMABANTUS,  AMARANTH.  (From  Greek  for  un/ai/iV)  Coarse 
weeds  of  cult,  and  waste  grounds,  and  one  or  two  cultivated  for  ornament : 
fl.  late  summer.    Bracts  commonly  awn-pointed.    0 

§  1.   Red  Amaranths,  thejlower-clusters  or  the  leaves  tinged  with  red  or  purple, 

A.  caud&tUS,  Princes'  Feathkr.  Cult,  from  India :  tall,  stout ;  leaves 
ovate,  bright  green  ;  spikes  red,  naked,  long  and  slender,  in  a  drooping  panicle, 
the  terminal  one  forming  a  very  long  tail. 

A.  hypoohondriacus.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  &c. :  stout ;  leaves  oblong, 
often  redmsh-tinged  ;  flower*ckisters  deep  crimson-purple,  short  and  thick,  the 
npper  making  an  interrupted  blunt  .spike. 

A.  paniculktUB.  Coarse  weed  in  gardens :  the  oblong>ovato  or  lance- 
oblong  leaves  often  blotched  or  veined  with  purple ;  flowers  in  rather  slender 
purplish-tinged  spikes  collected  in  an  erect  terminal  panicle. 

A.  nielanch61iCU8y  Lovk-lies-Blebdino.  Cult,  from  China  or  India: 
rather  low ;  stems  and  stalks  red  ;  the  ovate  thin  leaves  dark  purple  or  partly 
green  ;  or,  in  var.  tricolor,  greenish  with  red  or  violet  and  yellow  ronously 
mixed ;  scpnls  and  stamens  only  8. 

§  2.   Green  Amaranths,  or  Pioweeds,  Jlowtrs  and  leaves  green  or  greenish, 

A.  retrofl^xus,  Common  Piowked  :  erect,  roughish-pnbescent  or  smooth- 
er ;  spikes  crowded  in  a  stiff  panicle,  the  awn-pointed  bracts  rigid. 

A.  spinbsus,  Thorny  A.  Waste  ground,  chiefly  8. :  dull  green  leaves 
with  a  pair  of  spines  in  their  axils ;  flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  in  round 
oxillanr  clusters  and  in  a  long  terminal  spike. 

A.  albUS.  Roadsides  and  streets,  spreading  over  the  groand ;  with  obovate 
and  spatulate  leaves,  flowers  all  in  small  clusters  in  their  axils  and  covered  by 
rigid  sharp-pointed  bracts ;  sepals  3  ;  stamens  2  or  3. 
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2.  OELbSIA,  COCKSCOMB.    (Name  in  Greek  means  dried,  alluding  to 

the  scarious  bracts.)    Fl.  summer,     (i; 

C.  crist&ta.  Common  C.  of  the  pirdens,  from  India,  in  various  usually 
monstrous  forms,  the  showy  flower-crests  crimson-i'ed,  sometimes  rose-colored, 
yellow,  or  .white. 

3.  GOMPHKJSNA.     (Ancient  name  of  an  Amaranth.)    Fl.  summer. 

G.  glob6sa,  Globe  Amaranth  or  Bacuelor'b-Button.  Cult,  from 
India  :  low,  branching,  pubescent,  with  oblong  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  dense 
round  heads  crimson,  roso-color,  or  white. 

95-  POLTGONACE-aEI,  BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  alternate  entire  leaves  having  stipules  in  the  form 
of  scarious  or  membranous  sheaths  at  the  strongly  marked  usually 
tumid  joints  of  the  stem.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  on  jointed  pedi- 
cels, with  green  or  colored  4-6-parted  usuuliy  persistent  or  wither- 
ing calyx,  4-9  stamens  on  its  base,  2  or  3  stigmas,  1 -celled  ovary 
with  a  single  ovule  rising  from  its  base  (Lessons,  p.  122,  fig.  268), 
forming  an  akene  or  nutlet.  Embryo  mostly  on  the  outside  of 
mealy  albumen,  the  radicle  pointing  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

Eriogonum  differs  in  having  no  obvious  stipules,  and  the 
flowers  from  a  cup-shaped  involucre.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  the  genus  S.  and  8.  W.,  and  many  near  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

§  1.   Chlyx  of$,  rarely  4,  more  or  leu  petal-like  dmilar  Mepals,  erect  after  fiowering. 

1.  POLYGONUM.  Flowers  in  racemes,  spikes,  or  else  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Akene  either  lenticular  when  there  are  2  stigmas,  or  triangular  when  there 
are  8.    Embryo  curved  round  one  side  of  the  albumen :  cotvledoiis  narrow. 

9.  FAGOPYRUM.  Differs  from  one  section  of  Polygonum  mainly  !n  having  an 
embrvo  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen,  which  is  divided  into  2  parts  by  the 
very  oroad  leaf-like  cotyledons.    The  triangular  akene  longer  than  the  calyx. 

§  2.    Calyx  of  6  npah  often  of  two  sorts :  styles  8. 

8.  BHEUM.  Sepals  all  similar,  petal-like,  withering-persistent  underneath  tlie 
8-wirieed  fruit    Stigmas  capitate  or  wedge-shaped.    Stamens  9. 

4.  RUMEa.  Sepals  of  2  sorts;  the  3  outer  ones  heroaceous  and  at  length  spread- 
ing; the  alternate  inner  3  larger,  somewhat  colored,  enlarging  after  flowering, 
becoming  veiny  and  dry,  often  bearing  a  grain-like  tubercle  on  the  back,  ana 
convergent  over  the  8-angled  akene.    Stigmas  a  hairy  tuft.    Stamens  6. 

1.  POLYGONUM,  KNOT  WEED,  JOINT  WKED.  (The  name  in  Greek 
means  many-jointed. )  Chiefly  weeds  ;  some  with  rather  showy  flowers  ;  the 
following  are  the  commonest :  fl.  late  summer  and  autumn. 

§  1 .  Flowers  along  the  stem,  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  almoit  sessile  linear  or 
oblong  leaveSy  smaUj  greenish-white :  sheaths  scariouSf  usually  cleft  or  torn 
and  fringed.     Q) 

P.  avicul&re,  Knot-grass,  Gtoose-orabs,  or  Doorwbed.  Prostrate 
or  spreading  and  variable  low  weed,  with  pale  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves, 
commonly  5  stamens,  and  dull  S-sided  akene  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  Var. 
ER^CTUM,  has  more  upright  stems,  and  larger  oblong  or  oval  leaves. 

P.  ramosissimum.  Chiefly  W.  in  sandy  soil :  with  nearly  erect  much- 
branched  and  ri^d  striate  stems  2^-4°  high  ;  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  taper* 
ing  into  a  petiole,  and  a  glossy  akene ;  sepals  6  and  stamens  6  or  3,  or  else 
sepals  5  writn  4  or  5  stamens. 
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F.  t^nue.  Rocky  drj  soil :  slender,  upright,  with  thread-like  branches, 
along  which  the  upper  flowers  form  a  loose  le^  spike ;  leaves  narrow  linear, 
acute ;  akene  shining. 

§  2.   Flowers  collected  in  terminal  spikes  or  spike-like  racemes,  rose-purple  orJUsk- 

color,  or  rarely  white  or  greenish, 

«  Leaves  small  and  thread-like  or  at  length  none :  the  sheaths  truncate,  naked,  rigid: 
many-jointed  raceme  with  a  single  flower  under  each  bract, 

P.  articul&tum.  Sandy  shores  and  barrens  :  a  slender  little  plant,  bushy- 
branching,  4' -12'  high;  flowers  rose-colored,  nodding;  stamens  8;  akene 
triangular.     (T) 

•  «  Leaves  ovate,    sftort-petioled :    sheatJts  cylindrical,  f ringed-hairy :   greenish 

flowers  1-3  from  each  bract  of  the  long  and  slaider  spikes,  untguaUi^  4- 
parted ;  the  2  styles  rfflexed  on  the  lenticular  akene  and  hooked  at  the  tip, 

P.  Virginitoum.  Thickets  :  20-4°  high,  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  roogh- 
ciliate,  3'  -  6'  long ;  flower  somewhat  curved ;  stamens  5.     2/ 

•  «  •  Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong,  or  ovate,  chiefly  p^ioled:  sheaths  cylindrical: 

flowers  several  from  each  bract  of  the  spike,  b-parted. 

*-  Sheaths  mostly  with  an  abruvtdy  spreading  foliaceous  border  {which  sometimes 
faUs  off) :  tall,  S^  -  8°  hiah,  with  dense  cylindrical  nodding  spikes  of  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  flat  akenes, 

P.  orient&le.  Princes'  Feather.  Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  fiDm 
India  :  with  large  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  7  stamens. 

F.  Ciureyi.  Swamps  from  Pennsylvania  N.  &  E. :  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
glandular  bnstly  peduncles,  and  5  stamens. 

■*-  ■*-  Sheaths  truncate,  without  a  border. 

«^  Herbage  and  flowers  not  acrid  nor  punctate  with  pellucid  glands  or  dots. 

=  In  moist  soil :  leaves  lanceolate  :  plants  nearly  smooth.     0 

P.  incam&tum.  Tall,  3<>-6<'  high  ;  leaves  tapering  from  near  the  base 
to  a  narrow  point  (4'  - 12'  long) ;  sheaths  smooth  and  nak^ ;  peduncles  rough 
with  scattercKi  sessile  glands  ;  spikes  linear,  nodding ;  flowers  nesh-color  or  pale 
rose  ;  the  6  stamens  and  2  styles  included ;  akene  flat  with  concave  sides. 

P.  Pennsylv&nicam.  Stems  l^'-S^  high,  the  branches  above  and  pe- 
duncles bristly  with  stalked  glands ;  sheaths  naked ;  spikes  oblong,  thick  and 
blunt,  erect ;  flowers  rose-purple ;  stamens  8,  a  little  protruding ;  style  2-cleft ; 
akene  with  flat  sides. 

P.  PersiC^uria,  Lady's  Thumb.  Kat  from  Eu.  near  dwellings,  about 
1  °  high :  upper  face  of  leaves  with  a  dark  blotch  near  the  middle ;  sheaths 
somewhat  bristly-ciliate ;  spikes  oblong,  dense,  erect,  on  naked  peduncles; 
flowers  greenish-purple;  stamens  mostly  6;  style  2-3-cleft;  akene  either 
flattish  or  triangular. 

=  =s  7n  water :  stems  rooting  below.    % 

P.  amphlbillin.  Water  P.  Chiefly  N. :  stems  often  simple  bearing  a 
single  ovate  or  ob!ong  dense  spike  or  head  of  pretty  lai^  and  showy  rose-red 
flowers ;  leaves  oblong,  heart-oblong,  lance-ovate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  long- 
petioled,  often  floating ;  sheaths  not  fringed ;  stamens  5  ;  stvle  2-cleft. 

P.  hydropiperoides*  Commonest  S. :  stems  slender,  rising  out  of 
shallow  water  1^-3^  high  ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong ;  sheaths 
hairy  and  fringed  with  long  bristles  ;  spikes  erect,  slender ;  flowers  snoall,  pale 
or  white ;  stamens  8  ;  style  3-cleft ;  akene  sharply  triangular. 

•«-^  •^  Herbage  (smooth)  pungentfy  acrid :  leaves  and  pale  sepals  marked  teith 
pdlucid  dots  or  glands,  in  which  the  acrid  quality  resides :  sheaifu  fringed 
unth  brittlea, 

P.  lusre,  Water  Smartweed.  Shallow  water  or  wet  soil :  stems  rooting 
at  the  decumbent  base,  rising  29-4^  high;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  taper- 
pointed  ;  spikes  slender,  erect ;  flowers  whitish  or  pale  flesh-color ;  stamens  8 ; 
akene  sharply  triangular,  shining.     ^ 
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F.  Hydrdpiper,  Common  S.  or  Water  Pbppbr.  Low  or  wet  groancU 
N. :  1^-2°  high;  leaves  oblong-lanoeoiate ;  spikes  nodding,  mostly  short; 
flowers  greenish-white ;  stamens  6  ;  akene  either  flat  or  obtusely  triangular.  0 

•  •  *  *  Leaves  heart-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  petioUd:  sheaths  half-cylindrical. 

•*-  Tbar-thumb.  Stems  with  spreadina  branches,  the  angles  and  petioles  armed 
with  sharp  reflexed  prickles,  by  which  the  plant  is  en/thled  almost  to  climb : 
flowers  in  pedundea  heads  or  short  racemes,  white  or  flesh-color.  0 

P.  arifblium.  Low  grounds :  leaves  halberd-shaped,  long-petioled  ^  the 
peduncles  glandular-bristly ;  stamens  6  ;  styles  2 ;  akene  lenticular. 

F.  Bagltt&tum.  Low  grounds  :  leaves  arrow-shaped,  short-petioled ;  the 
peduncles  naked ;  stamens  mostly  8 ;  styles  3 ;  akene  snarply  5-angled. 

*-  •«-  Black  Bikdweed.  Stems  ttoining,  not  prickly :  flowers  whitish,  in  loose 
panided  racemes :  three  outermost  qjf  the  5  divisions  of  the  ca'yx  heeltd  or 
crested,  at  least  in  fruit :  stamens  8  :  styles  3  :  akenes  triangular, 

F.  Convblyulus.  Low  twinin?  or  spreading  weed  from  Eu.,  in  culti- 
Tated  fields,  &c. :  smoothish,  with  neart-shaped  and  almost  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  small  flowers.    (J) 

F«  Oilinbde.  Rocky  shadv  places :  tall-twining,  rather  downy,  a  ring  of 
reflexed  bristles  at  the  joints  ;  leaves  angled-heart-shaped ;  outer  sepals  hu'dly 
keeled.     ^ 

P.  dumet6rum,  Climbing  False  Buckwheat.  Moist  thickets :  tall- 
twining,  smooth ;  joints  naked ;  leaves  heart-shaped  or  approaching  halberd- 
shaped  ;  panicles  leafy ;  outer  sepals  strongly  keeled  and  in  fruit  irregularly 
winged.     2/ 

2.  PAGOFS'BUM,  buckwheat.  (The  botanical  name,  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  popular  name,  from  the  German,  both  denote  Beechrwheat,  the 
grain  resembling  a  diminutive  beech-nut.)  Cult,  from  N.  Asia,  for  the  flour 
of  its  grain  :  fl.  summer.     0 

F.  eBCUldntum,  Common  B.  Nearly  smooth;  leaves  triangular-heart- 
shaped  inclining  to  halberd-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  on  loug-petioles ;  sheaths 
halr-cylindri(»il ;  flowers  white  or  nearly  so  in  corymbose  panicles ;  stamens  8, 
with  as  many  honey-bearing  glands  interposed ;  styles  3 ;  acutely  triangular 
akene  large. 

P.  tart^ricuxn,  Tartart  or  Indian  Wheat.  Cult  for  flour  on  our 
N.  £.  frontiers  and  N. :  like  the  other,  but  flowers  smaller  and  tinged  with 
yellowish ;  grain  half  the  size,  with  its  less  acute  angles  wavy. 

3.  BHJfeUM,  RHUBARB.  (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
refer  to  the  purgative  properties  of  the  root ;  that  of  several  species,  of  N. 
Asia,  yield  officinal  rhiban.)     % 

R.  Bhapdnticum,  Garden  R.  or  Pie-plant  ;  tile  large  fleshy  stalks  of 
the  ample  rounded  leaves,  filled  with  pleasantly  acid  juice,  cooked  in  spring  as 
a  substitute  for  fruit ;  flowers  white,  in  late  spnng. 

4.  BtJMEX,  DOCK,  SORREL.  (Old  Latin  name.)  The  three  enlarged 
sepals  which  cover  the  fruit  are  called  valves.  Flowers  greenish,  in  whorls 
on  the  branches,  forming  panicled  racemes  or  interrupted  spikes. 

§  1.   Dock.     Herbage  bitter:  flowert  perfect  or  partly  moncocious,  in  summer. 

«  In  marshes  :  stem  erect,  stout :  leaves  lanceolate  or  lunc&ohlong,flat,  not  wavy : 
valves  entire  or  obscurely  wtivytoothed  in  theflrst  species.     H 

B.  orbicQlAtUB,  Great  Water  Dock.  Common  N. :  5^-6°  high; 
leaves  often  1*^-2®  long;  flowers  nodding  on  slender  pedicels;  the  valves 
round-ovate  or  almost  orbicular,  thin,  finely  reticulated,  nearly  4'  wide,  each 
bearing  a  grain. 

B.  Brit&nnica,  Pale  D.  Commoner  S.  *  2^-6^  high ;  pedicels  nodding, 
shorter  than  the  fruiting  calyx,  which  has  broadly  ovate  loosely  reticulated 
valves,  one  with  a  large  grain,  the  others  commonly  naked ;  root  yellow. 

19 
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R.  8alloif61iU8,  Whitb  D.  Salt  manhes  :  \^S<>  high  ;  pedioeH  much 
thorfeer  than  the  fruitinf^  calyx  and  in  mnch-crowded  whorls,  forming  a  spike; 
valves  more  triangular  than  in  the  foregoing  and  smaller,  their  grain  very 
lar^ ;  root  white. 

B.  vertlcill&tus,  Swamp  D.    Common  N. :  3<^-5<^hiph;  whorls  loose; 
fruit-b«irinpr  pedicels  slender  and  club-shaped,  abruptly  reflcxed ;  valves  some- 
what rhombic  and  with  narrow  blunt  apex,  each  bearing  a  very  laige  grain ;  - 
leaves  thickish,  the  lowest  often  heart-shaped  at  base. 

•  «  Wfeds  tmt.  from  Eurof)fi  in  cuft.  or  vxtsie  ground:  stem  erect,  2® -4®  high: 
lower  leifVfS  or  soine  of  them  heurtshaftea  at  basCf  ail  more, or  len  wavy: 
root  commonly  ytl'ow  and  spiniUeskafted.     ^ 

B.  crisfpus,  Curled  D.  Leaves  green,  lanceolate,  very  wa\'v-curled,  the 
lower  rather  truncate  than  heart-shaped  at  base ;  whorls  crowded  in  long 
racemes  ;  valves  rounded,  hear^shaped,  nearlv  entire  ;  mostly  grain-bearing. 

B.  sanguineus,  BLt>ODY-vEiNEU  or  ^ed  D.  Leaves  less  curled  and 
red-veined,  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  whorls  distant ;  pedicels  very  short ;  valves 
narrowlv  obloni;,  one  or  more  grain-bearing. 

B.  obtU8if6Iius,  Bitter  D.  Leaves  little  wavy,  the  upper  lanoe-oblong 
and  acute,  lower  oblong-heart^haped  and  obtuse;  whorls  loose  and  distant; 
valves  ovate,  partly  halberd-shapod,  beset  with  some  long  sharp  teeth  near  the 
base,  usually  only  one  grain-bearing. 

•  »  *  Siindy  tteo'sliore  and  riuer-lania  N. :  5' -12'  high,  spreading,    0 

B.  maritimus.  Minutely  pubescent ;  leaves  lance-linear,  wavv-margined, 
the  lower  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  base  ;  whorls  much  crowded  into  leafy 
spikes ;  valves  rhombic-oblong  with  a  tapering  point,  turning  orange-colored,  a 
laigc  grain  on  the  back  and  2  or  3  long  stout  bristles  on  each  margin. 

§  2.  SoRRKLS.  Herlinge  acid:  some  leaves  hnlherdshaped,  others  with  entire 
narrowed  base :  flowers  dioKious,  small,  in  a  terminal  naked  panicle :  palves 
naked :  fl.  spring  and  summer.     % 

B.  AcetOB^Ua.  Common  or  Sheep  Sorrel.  I^ow  weed  in  all  sterile 
jBelds ;  leaves  lance-oolong  or  halberd-shaped,  the  lobes  or  auricles  narrow ;  pedi- 
cels jointed  with  the  flower ;  ovate  valves  hardly  enlarging  in  fruit. 

B.  Sngelm^ni.  only  S.  &  W.,  differs  in  pedicels  jointed  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  thin  roundea  heart-shaped  valves  becoming  many  times  larger  than 
the  dLene. 

96.   LAURACEJE,  LAUREL  FAMILY. 

Spicj-aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  the  alternate  simple  leaves  (with 

entire  margins  but  sometimes  lobed)  more  or  less  marked  with 

minute  pellucid  dots ;  tjie  regular  flowers  with  a  calyx  of  4  or  6 

sepals  imbricated  7n  two  ranks   in  the  bud,  and  free   from  the 

ovary ;  the  latter  ib  terminated  by  a  simple  style  and  stigma,  is 

1 -celled  with  a  hanging  ovule,  and  in  fruit  becomes  a  berry  or 

drupe.     The  stamens  (in  ours  9)  furnish  a  special  character,  their 

anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves !      To  this  family  belong  the 

classical  Laurel  or  Bay,  the  Cinnamon,  the  Camphor-tree,  &c 

•  Flowers  perfect^  in  axillary  panicles. 

1.  PERSEA.  Calyx  6-parted,  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  beny.  Stamens  » 
with  anthers,  the  8  outer  of  which  are  tnmed  outwards,  the  S-others  inward; 
also  3  elands  or  sterile  fllaments  forming  an  innermost  row.  The  two  proper 
cells  of  the  anther  with  a  lower  and  an  upper  chamber,  malLing  4  compart- 
ments, each  opening  by  a  valve  in  the  manner  of  a  trap-door. 

*  •  Flowers  wholly  or  nearly  diatciinUy  greenish-yellow^  leaves  deciduotu. 

%  SASSAFRAS.  Flowers  in  an  open  corymbed  and  peduncled  cluster,  with 
spreading  6-parted  calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9  stamens  in  3  rowR,  the  filamenb 
of  the  three  inner  with*  a  pair  of  yellow  stalked  glands  on  their  base.  Anthen 
with  4  chambers  as  in  tne  preceding.  Fertile  flowers  with  6  rudiments  of 
stamens  and  an  ovoid  ovary,  becoming  a  dni])e. 
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Z.  LIND£RA.    Flowers  in  Mssile  lateral  eluAtera,  with  a  6-paited  honejoyellow 

calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9  stamens  hiiving  simply  2-celled  and  2-ViUved 
oiiuiors ;  the  inner  3  filaments  lobed  and  glandular  at  ba$«.  Fertile  flowere 
with  a  ^lobular  ovary,  surrounded  by  numerous  rudiments  of  stamens. 
Berry  rod,  oval;  the  stalk  not  thickened. 
4.  TETRANTHEItA.  Flowers  in  small  lateral  clustered  umbels,  with  e-parted 
deciduou<«  calyx:  sterile  ones  with  9  similar  stamens;  anthers  turned  in- 
wards, the  2  cells  with  2  chambers,  each  opening  by  a  valve,  as  in  Sassafras. 
Fertile  flowers  with  a  globular  ovary,  surrounded  Sy  numerous  rudiments  of 
stamens,  and  becoming  a  globular  drupe  or  berry. 

1.  P^HSEA,  RED  BAY.  (Ancient  of  some  Oriental  tree.)  Leaves  ever- 
green :  flowers  grecnish-whitc,  in  summer. 

P.  Carolintosis,  Cabolina  Rko  Bay.  Tree  or  larf^c  shrub,  in  low 
grounds,  from  Delaware  S. :  hoary  when  young,  tlio  oblong  leaves  soon  smooth 
above ;  berries  blue  on  a  red  stalk. 

2.  S  Ass  APR  AS.    (The  popular  name  of  this  very  well-known  tree.) 

S.  officinide.  Sassafras.  In  rich  woods  :  a  flne  tree  with  mucilaginous 
yellowish  twigs  and  folia^,  spicy  bark,  flowers  appearing  in  spring  with  the 
leaves ;  these  ovate  and  obovatc,  and  some  of  them  d-cleft,  smooth  when  old ; 
fruit  blue  on  a  club-shaped  rather  fleshy  stalk. 

3.  LilTOBBA,  SPICEBUSH,  WILD  ALLSPICE,  FEVERBUSU. 
(Named  for  J.  Linder^  a  Swedish  botanist.)  Grenus  also  named  Benzoin. 
Shrubs  :  fl.  in  spring,  preceding  the  leaves. 

Ij.  Benzbin,  Common  S  or  BENJAMiN-nuSH.  Damp  woods:  6^-15^ 
hi^i,  almost  smooth  ;  leaves  thin,  obovate-oblon;;,  acute  at  base,  3'  -  5'  long. 

Ij.  meIi888Bf61ia.  Wet  grounds  S. :  2°  -  3°  high,  silky-pubescent ;  leaves 
oblong,  obtuse  or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  base,  r-2'  long,  when  old  smooth 
above. 

4.  TETBANTHEBA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  four  anthers,  alluding  to 
the  4  chambers  to  each  anther.) 

T.  genioul&ta,  Pond  Spice.  Along  ponds  in  pine-barrens  from  Virginia 
S. :  large  shmb,  soon  smooth,  with  forking  and  divergent  or  zigzag  branches, 
rather  coriaceous  oval  or  oblong  leaves  (J'-l'  long),  appearing  later  than  the 
flowers  in  spring ;  these  in  little  crowded  clusters  of  2  -  4  from  2  -  4-leaved  in- 
volucres ;  fruit  red,  globular. 

97.  THYMELEACSlSi,  MEZEREUM  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  with  acrid  and  very  tough  fibroys  bark,  entire  leaves,  and 
perfect  flowers,  havinor  a  simple  corolla-like  calyx,  bearing  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  its  lobes  (usually  8),  the  anthers  of  the  ordinary 
sort ;  the  free  ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  hanging  ovule,  becom- 
ing a  berry-like  fruit     Flowers  commonly  in  umbel-like  clusters. 

1.  PAPHNE.    Calyx  salver-ehaped  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped  ;   the  4  lobes 

spreading,  the  8  anthers  nearly  sessile  on  its  tube,  included.    Style  very  short 
or  none:  stigma  capitate. 

2.  DIRCA.     Caiyx  tubular,  without  any  spreading  lobes,  the  wavy-truncate 

border  sometimes  obscurely  indicating  4  teeth.    The  8  stamens  and  the  style 
long  and  slender,  protruding. 

1.  DAPHNS.  (Mythological  name,  the  nymph  transformed  by  'Apollo 
into  a  Laurel.)     The  following  cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Old  World. 

D.  Mez^reum,  Mrzereum.  Hardy  low  shrub  from  Europe,  1<^  -3^  high, 
with  pnrple-rose-colored  (rarely  white)  flowers,  in  lateral  clusters  on  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  early  spring,  before  the  lanceolate  very  smooth  green 
leaves ;  berries  rod 
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D.  Cnebmm.  Hardy  under-shrub  fh>m  Ea.,  spreading  and  branchinjr, 
with  crowded  lanco-oblong  or  oblanceolate  evergreen  leaves  (less  than  1'  long), 
and  a  terminal  cluster  of  handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring. 

D.  Odbra,  Sweet  Daphne.  Greenhouse  shrub  from  China,  with  bright 
green  lance-oblong  evergreen  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  white  or  pale  pink 
sweet-scented  flowers,  in  winter. 

2.  DIBCA,    LEATHERWOOD,    MOOSE-WOOD.      (Classical   Greek 
name  of  a  celebrated  fountain.) 

D.  paltistris,  the  only  species,  in  damp  woods  chiefly  N. :  shrub  20-6° 
high,  with  tender  white  wood,  but  very  tough  bark,  used' by  the  Indians  for 
thongs  (whence  the  popular  names),  the  numerous  branches  as  if  jointed ;  leaves 
obovate  or  oval,  alternate,  nearly  smooth,  deciduous ;  flowers  before  the  leaves 
in  earliest  spring,  honey-yellow,  few  in  a  cluster  from  a  bud  of  3  or  4  dark-haiiy 
scales  forming  an  involucre ;  berry  reddish. 

98.   ELuS!AONACEJE»  OLEASTER  FAMILY. 

Silvery-scurfy  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having  often  dioecious 
inconspicuous  flowers,  the  calyx-tube  of  the  fertile  ones  itself 
enclosing  the  ovary,  beconriing  fleshy  and  npening  into  a  sort  of 
berry,  around  the  akene-like  true  fruit,  the  seed  of  which  is  erect. 
Otherwise  much  like  the  preceding  family. 

Shephdrdia  Canadensis,  a  low  shrub  along  our  northern  borders,  with 
opposite  oval  leaves,  soon  green  above,  but  silvery  and  with  some  rusty  scurf 
beneath,  dioecious  4-parted  flowers,  and  yellow  berries. 

8.  argtotea.  Buffalo-Berry,  shrub  through  the  plains  and  mountains 
far  W.  and  N.  w .,  and  planted  for  ornament,  has  alternate  oblong  leaves  with 
narrowed  base,  silvery  botli  sides,  and  edible  acid  red  berries. 

Silse^gnus  argtotea,  Silver-Bbrrt  of  the  far  West,  also  cult.,  with 
oval  silvery  leaves  and  mealy  edible  berries ;  the  genus  known  by  the  mostly 
perfect  flowers  with  salver-shaped  calyx,  the  stamens  only  as  many  as  the  lobes, 
usually  4.  —  One  or  two  Old  World  species  are  occasionally  planted. 

99.  SANTALACEiE,  SANDALWOOD  FAMILY. 

Represented  by  one  or  two  shrubs  along  the  Alleghanies  S.,  one 
of  them  the  Pyrularia  oleifera,  the  Oil-nut  or  Buffalo-nut, 
—  and  widely  by  a  low  herb,  viz. 

1.  Ck>mtodra  umbell&ta.  Dry  ground,  common  N. :  probably  para- 
sitic on  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Known  by  the  5  stamens  with  their  anthen 
connected  with  the  face  of  the  white  calyx-lobes  behind  them  by  a  tuft  of  thread- 
like hairs  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes) ;  tube  of  the  calyx 
coherent  below  with  the  ovary,  becoming  a  hard  or  nut-like  fruit,  filled  by  a 
globular  seed.    Stems  6'  -  10'  high,  with  many  small  oblong  pale  leaves. 

100.  LORANTHACELS!,  MISTLETOE  FAMILY. 

Parasitic  on  the  brunches  of  trees,  represented  only,  through  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  by 

Fhoraddndron  flav^soens,  American  Mibtlbtob;  with  oborateor 
oval,  yellowish-green,  thick,  slightly  petioled  leaves,  and  short  yellowish  jointed 
spikes  in  their  axils,  of  dicecious  greenish  flowers,  the  fertile  ones  rinening  whit« 
berries. 
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101.    SAXmUIlACEiE,  LIZARD'S-TAIL  FAMILY. 

A  Terj  small  family,  having  a  single  Eastern  North  American 
representative  in 

Sanrtirus  cdmuuSy  Lizard's-taxl.  Wet  swamps  :  fl.  summer ;  stem 
jointed,  2^  high,  branching ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  with  conver^ng  ribs,  petioled ; 
flowers  white,  crowded  in  a  dense  but  slender  tail-like  spike,  with  the  end 
nodding,  perfect,  but  with  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  stamens  6  or  7,  with  long 
slender  wnite  filaments  ;  pistils  3  or  4,  slightly  united  at  base.  (Lessons,  p.  90« 
fig.  180.) 

102.  EUFHORBIACEJE,  SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  mostly  milky  acrid  juice  and  monoecious  or  dioecious 
flowers,  of  very  various  structure ;  the  ovary  and  fruit  commonly 
d-celled  and  with  single  or  at  most  a  pair  of  hanging  ovules  and 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

\  1.    Ooules  and  seeds  only  one  in  each  cell 

•  Flowers  both  staminnte  and  piMillate  renUy  deslUule  both  of  calyx  and  corolla  :^  a 
^isUlUUe  and  numerous  sUiminate  surrounded  bv  a  cup-Hke  involucre  which 
imitates  a  calyx,  so  that  the  whUe  toould  be  taken  for  one  perfect  fixnoer. 

1.  EUPHORBIA.    For  the  structure  of  the  genus,  which  is  recondite,  see  Manual, 

and  Structural  Botany,  fig.  1143.  These  plants  may  be  known,  mostljr,  by 
having  the  8-lobed  ovary  raised  out  of  the  cuf),  on  a  curved  stalk,  its  8 
short  styles  each  2-clefb,  making  6  stigmas.  Fruit  when  ripe  bursting  into 
the  3  carpels,  and  each  splitting  into  2  valves,  discharging  the  seed.  What 
seems  to  oe  a  stamen  witn  a  jomted  filament  is  re&Uy  a  staminate  fiower,  in 
the  axil  of  a  slender  bract,  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  on  a  pedicel,  the  joint 
being  the  junctiou. 

•  *  Flowers  of  both  kinds  provided  with  a  distinct  calyx, 

2.  STILLINGIA.    Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  naked  and  staminate  above,  a  few 

fertile  flowers  at  base.  Calyx  2  -  3-cleft.  Stamens  2,  rarely  8.  Pod  d-lobed. 
Stigmas  8,  simple.  Bracts  with  a  fleshy  gland  on  each  side.  Leaves  alter* 
nate,  stipulate. 

8.  ACAL I PHA.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  disposed  in  spikes,  staminate  above, 
fertile  at  base;  or  sometimes  the  two  sorts  in  separate  spikes.  Calyx  of 
sterile  flowers  4-parted,  of  fertile  8  -  5-parted.  Stamens  8  - 16,  short,  mona- 
delphons  at  base;  the  2  cells  of  the  anther  long  and  hanging.  Styles  8, 
cut-fringed  on  the  upper  fiice,  red.  Pod  of  3  (nirelv  2  or  1)  lobes  or  cells. 
Fertile  flower-clusters  embraced  by  a  leaf-like  cut-lo6ed  bract.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  with  stipules,  serrate. 

4.  RICINUS.  Flowers  in  large  panicled  clusters,  the  fertile  above,  the  staminate 
below.  Calyx  5-parted.  Stamens  very  many,  in  several  bundles.  Styles  8, 
united  at  base,  each  2-parted,  red.  Pod  large,  8-lobed,  with  8  large  seeds. 
Leaves  alternate,  with  stipules. 

6.  JATROPHA.    Flowers  in  cymes  or  panicles;  the  fertile  in  the  main  forks. 

Calyx  colored  like  a  corolla,  in  the  sterile  flowers  mostly  salver-shaped  and 
Mooed,  enclosing  10-80  stamens,  somewhat  monadelphous  in  two  or  more 
ranks;  in  the  fertile  5-parted.  Styles  8,  united  below,  once  or  twice  forked 
at  the  apex.  Pod  8-celled,  8-seeaed.  Leaves  alternate,  long-petioled,  with 
stipules. 

§  2.  Ovules  and  mostly  seeds  2  in  each  cell  of  tJie  ovary  and  S-homedpod.  Juice  not 
milky  in  the  foUowing:  which  have  numtBciout  flowers^  4  sepals^  4  exserted 
stamens  in  the  sterile^  and  3  awl~thaped  spreading  or  recurved  styles  or  stigmas 
in  the  fertile  Jlowers. 

d  BUXUS.  Flowers  in  small  sessile  bracted  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  thick 
and  evergreen  entire  opposite  leaves.    Shrubs  or  trees. 

7.  PACHYSANDRA.    Flowers  in  naked  lateral  spikes,  staminate  above,  a  few 

fertile  flowers  at  base.  Filaments  long,  thickish  and  flat,  white.  Nearly 
herbaceous,  low,  tufted:  leaves  barely  evergreen,  alternate,  coarsely  few- 
toothed. 
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1.  EITPHdiBBIA,  SPURGE.    (Said  to  be  named  for  fu/i/kortes,  physician 
to  King  Jnba.)    Flowers  commonly  in  late  summer. 

§  1.   Shrubby  speciea  of  the  conservatory ,  winter-flowerittgy  with  red  bracts  or  leaves. 

£.  pulchtorima,  or  Poinsbttxa,  of  Mexico  :  unarmed  stout  shrub,  with 
ovate  or  oblong  and  angled  or  sinuately  few-lobed  leaves,  rather  downy  beneath, 
those  next  the  flowers  mostly  entire  (4'  -  5'  long)  and  of  the  brightest  vermilion- 
red  ;  flowers  in  globular  greenish  involucres  b^uring  a  great  yeUow  gland  at  the 
topon  one  side. 

JS.  spltodens,  of  the  Mauritius  :  smooth  with  thick  and  horridly  prickly 
stems,  oblong-spatulate  mucronate  leaves,  and  slender  clammy  peduncles  bearing 
a  cyme  of  several  deep-red  apparently  2-petalou8  flowers  ;  but  tne  seeming  petals 
are  bracts  around  the  cup-like  involucre  of  the  real  flowers. 

£.  ftllgens,  or  jacquini^fl6&a,  of  Mexico :  unarmed,  smooth,  with  slen- 
der recurved  branches  and  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  few-flowered ;  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  petioles,  what  appears  like  a  5-cleft  corolla  are  the  bright  red 
lobes  of  the  involucre. 

§  2.   Herbs  natives  qf  or  naturalized  in  the  country,  the  first  and  last  arid  9om^ 
times  a  few  oftlie  ot/ters  cult,  in  gardens :  Jl.  late  summer, 

•  The  leaves  which  are  crowded  next  the  flower-cups  or  involucres  have  their  mar- 
gins or  a  part  of  the  base  colored  {white  or  red) :  stem  erect,  1°  -  3°  high.     ® 

£.  margin^ta.  Wild  on  the  plains  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cnlt.  for 
ornament :  leaves  pale,  ovate  or  oval,  sessile,  the  lower  alternate,  uppermost  in 
threes  or  pairs  and  broadly  white-margined ;  flower-cup  with  5  white  petal-like 
appendages  behind  as  many  saucer-shaped  glands. 

J5.  heteroph^lla.  Kocky  banks  S.  W. :  smooth ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate 
and  sinuate-toothed,  or  fiddle-shaped,  or  some  of  them  lanceolate  or  linear  and 
entire ;  the  upper  with  red  base ;  no  petal-like  appendages  to  the  flower-cup  and 
only  1  or  2  sessile  glands. 

£.  dent^ta.  Rich  soil  from  Penn.  S.  W. :  hairy,  only  the  lower  leaves 
alternate,  the  upper  opposite,  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  uppermost  paler  or 
whitish  at  base,  and  tne  few  glands  of  the  flower-cup  shor^8talked. 

•  •  The  leaves  none  of  them  colored :  but  the  flower-cup  with  5  bright-whUe  coH' 

spicuous  appendages,  imitating  a  b-cleft  corolla.     Jl 

E.  COroIl^ta.  Gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  from  New  York  S.  &  W. :  2*^-3** 
high ;  leaves  varying  from  ovate  tu  lineai*,  entire,  the  lower  alternate,  upper 
whorled  and  opposite ;  flower-eups  umbelled,  long-stalked. 

»  •  ♦  Leaves  oil  alike  and  opposite,  green,  or  with  a  brown-red  spat,  short-peiioled, 
with  scaly  orfnnged-cut  stipules :  stems  low-spreading  or  prostrate,  rmat- 
ediy  forked:  a  small  flower-cup  in  each  fort,  hearing  4  glands,  eachboT' 
dered  with  a  more  or  less  petal-like  white  or  reddish  margin  or  appendage. 
.  Of  these  there  are  several  species,  insignificant  weedn ;  these  two  cms  the 
commonest  everywhere  in  sandy  or  gruv&Jy  open  places. 

E.  macul&ta.  Prostrate  ;  leaves  oblong-linear,  very  oblique  at  base,  ser- 
rulate above,  blotched  in  the  centre ;  pods  sharp-angled,  very  small. 

E.  hypericifblia.  Ascending  10' -20'  high;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  serrate,  often  with  red  spot  or  margins ;  pod  blupt-angled ;  seeds 
wrinkled. 

•  *  *  *  Leaties  without  stipules,  none  with  cdartd  margins  or  spots :  the  flower- 

cups  alw  green  or  greenish,  umbelled,  their  glands  wholly  destitute  ef  any 
petal-like  appendage. 

••-  Leaves  of  the  commonly  erect  stem  aUerruUe  or  scattered :  those  of  the  wnbel-like 
inflorescence  whorhd  or  opposite  and  of  different  shape,  usually  roundish : 
glands  of  the  flower-cup  mostly  4.     Weeds  or  weed-like. 

•w-  Glands  of  the  flower-cup  transversely  oval  and  obtuse.     ® 

E.  platyph^lla.  Nat.  from  Europe  N. :  upper  stem-leaves  lance-oblong, 
acute,  minutely  serrulate ;  uppermost  heart-shapcMl ;  floral  ones  triangalar-ornto 
and  heart-shaped ;  umbel  5-rayed ;  glands  large  and  sessile ;  pod  beset  with 
depressed  warte  ;  seed  smooth. 
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E.  obtll84ta.  Native  W.  &  S  :  like  preceding?,  but  taller,  l^-so  high; 
stem-leaves  oblont^-spatulate  and  obtuse,  tne  upper  heart-shaped ;  floral  ones 
dilated-ovate ;  umbel  once  or  twice  3-rayed,  then  2-rayed  ;  glands  of  flower-cup 
short-stalked ;  pods  long-warty. 

£.  diotyosp^rma.  Open  ground  S.  W.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
slender ;  leaves  obtusely  serrate ;  glands  small,  almost  sessile ;  seeds  delicately 
reticulated. 

£.  Heli08c6pia.  Weed  from  Europe  in  waste  places  N. :  with  stouter 
ascending  stems  6'  - 12'  high ;  leaves  all  ooovate  and  rounded  or  notched  at  the 
end,  the  lower  wedge-shaped,  finely  serrate  ;  umbel  first  with  5,  then  3,  and  at 
length  with  2  rays ;  glands  orbicular  and  stalked ;  pods  smooth  aiid  even ; 
seeds  with  honeycomb-like  surface. 

^  •«-^  GUmds  of  the  flower'cup  u-ith  2  long  hams :  pod  smooth :  seeds  sculptured 

or  pitted  and  paie.     (T)  ® 

E.  P^plUB.  Waste  places,  from  £u. :  stem  erect ;  leaves  petioled,  entire, 
round-obovate,  the  upper  floral  ones  ovate;  umbel  first  3-rayed,  afterwards 
2-forked  ;  pod  2-crestea  on  each  lobe. 

E.  commut&tlt.  Wild  from  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  8.  W.,  on  shady 
slopes :  stems  with  decumbent  base ;  leaves  obovatc,  the  upper  sessile,  the 
rounded  floral  ones  broader  than  long ;  umbel  S-forked ;  pod  crcstless  :  fl.  early 
summer. 

♦+♦+♦+  Glands  crescent-shaped :  pod  granular :  seeds  smooth ,  dark-colored.     2/ 

E.  Cyparlssias,  Cypress  Spurqe.  Gardens  from  Eu.  and  running 
wild  E. :  in  dense  clusters  6'-  10'  high,  smooth  ;  stem  and  branches  crowded 
with  small  linear  entire  leaves,  the  floral  ones  small  and  rounded  heart-shaped ; 
umbel  many-rayed. 

•*-  •*-  Leaves  all  or  chiffly  opposite,  entire,  smooth,  almost  sessile  :  pod  smooth, 

E.  Ipeoaou&nhse,  Ipecac  Spurob.  Sandy  soil  from  New  York  8. : 
branching  repeatedly  from  the  long  perpendicular  root,  widely  spreading; 
leaves  barely  1'  long,  varying  from  obovate  to  linear ;  peduncles  solitary  in  the 
forks,  slender ;  flower-cup  dull  purple,  with  5  glands.     3^ 

E.  Ii&thyris,  Caper  Spurok.  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  countnr  gardens  :  glau- 
cous ;  stem  erect,  stout,  2°  -  3®  high ;  leaves  thick ;  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
linear,  floral  ones  oblong-ovate  and  heart-shaped ;  umbel  4-rayed,  then  forking ; 
glands  short-homed.     ® 

2.  STILIJNaiA.     {Iflamed  for  Dr.  B.  Stillinsi/leet.)    Very  smooth  plants, 
only  S. :  floweiing  all  summer. 

S.  sylv&tioa.  Queen's  Delight.  Dry  soil  from  Virginia  8  :  herb  P- 
3°  high,  clustered  from  a  woody  root ;  leaves  crowded,  almost  sessile,  varying 
from  obovate  to  lance-linear,  serrulate ;  stamens  2. 

S.  ligUStrina.  River-swamps  from  N.  Carolina  8. :  shrub  6*>'-.\2^  high; 
leaves  lance-obovate  or  oblong,  en  tiro ;  spikes  short ;  stamens  mostly  3. 

8.  seblfera.  Tallow-tree  of  China,  planted  South  Carolina  &  S. :  tree 
20^  -  40^  high  ;  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  entire,  long-petioled  ;  stamens  2  ;  seeds 
white,  yielding  a  useful  vegetable  tallow  or  wax. 

8.  ACALITPHA.    (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Nettle.)    Flowering  through 
lat.'  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  Virg^inica.  A  most  common,  coarse,  low  weed  in  fields,  &c :  smoothish 
or  hairy,  tuniing  purplish,  with  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  fertile 
flowers  in  short  clusters  ;  pod  and  seed  smoothish.    0 

A.  CaroUni&na.  Cult  ground,  chiefly  S. :  has  tliin  heart-shaped  closely 
serrate  leaves,  mostly  a  long  terminal  fertile  spike,  pods  beset  with  soft  prickles, 
and  seeds  rough-wrinkled.     0 

4.  RlCINUS»  PALMA-CHRISTI,  CASTOE-OIL  PLANT.     (Latin 
name  of  a  bug,  which  the  seed  resembles.) 

S.  COmmiinis,  the  oTily  species,  but  of  many  varieties,  native  probably  of 
Africa :  a  sort  of  tree,  but  cult,  m  temperate  climates  as  a  stately  annual,  for  its 
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seeds,  from  which  castor-oil  is  expressed,  and  in  ornamental  gronnds  for  its 
magnilicent  foliage ;  the  peltate  and  palmatelj  7  -  ll-<:left  leaves  1^-2^  broad, 
or  even  more :  fl.  late  summer. 

5.  JATROPHA.    (Derivation  of  name  obscure.)    Chiefly  tropical  plants ; 
one  is  a  weedy  plant  wild  S.,  viz. 

J.  tirens,  var.  8timul6sa  (or  J.  stimul6sa),  Trkad-Softlt  or  Sfuboe- 
Nettlb,  names  referring  to  its  stinging  bristly  hairs,  which  are  like  those  of 
Nettles :  dry  sandy  soil,  branching,  6'  - 12'  high  ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped, 
3  -  5-lobed  or  variously  cleft  or  parted ;  flowers  slender,  white ;  stamens  10, 
their  filaments  almost  separate.     % 

6.  BtJXUS,  BOX.    (Ancient  Latin,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Box-tree  ) 

B.  semp^rvirens,  Tree  Box,  and  its  more  common  var.  vkvA,  the 
Dwarf  Box,  with  much  smaller  leaves,  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  planted 
North  chiefly  for  borders,  especially  the  Dwarf  Box. 

7.  PACHYSANDBA.     (The  name  in  Greek  means  thick  stamens.)     % 

P.  proctimbens.  Rocky  woods,  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some 
gardens  ;  developing  its  copious  spikes  from  the  base  of  &q  short  procumbent 
densely  tufted  stems,  in  early  spring. 

103.  URTICACEiE,  NETTLE  FAMILY- 

This  *fainily,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  includes  very  various 
apetalous  plants,  with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  (exo('pt  in 
the  Elm  Family),  having  a  distinct  calyx  free  from  the  1 -seeded 
fruit.  Inner  bark  generally  tough.  Leaves  with  stipules,  which 
are  sometimes  early  deciduous.    There  are  four  suborders. 

I.  ELM  FAMILY.  Trees,  the  juice  not  milky.  Leaves 
alternate,  2-ranked,  simple :  stipules  small  and  falling  early. 
Flowers  monoeciously  polygamous,  many  of  them  perfect,  with 
the  filaments  not  indexed  in  the  bud,  and  2  diverging  8tyle.s  or 
long  stigmas.  Ovary  1  -  2-celIed,  with  1  or  2  hanging  ovules, 
in  fruit  always  1 -celled  and  1 -seeded. 

•  Fruiidry,  winged ornut-Uke.    Anthers  turned  outwards. 

1.  ULMUS.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-9-cleft.  Stamens  4-9:  filaments  long  and 
slender.  Ovary  mostly  S-celled,  becoming  a  1 -celled  thin  samara  or  key- 
fruit  winged  all  rouna  (Lesson9,  p.  181,  fig.  301).  Flowers  in  clusters  in 
axil8  of  last  yearns  leaves,  in  early  spring,  before  the  leaves  of  the  season^ 

^turplish  or  yellowish-green.    Leaves  straight -veined,  serrate. 
ANEBA.    Like  Elm,  but  fiowers  more  polygamous,  appearing  with  tiie 
leaves  In  small  axillary  clusters ;  the  lobes  of  tha  calyx  p.nd  stamens  only  4 
or  6;  the  1-ceIled  1-ovuled  ovary  forming  n  wingless  nut-like  fruit. 

•  •  FrvU  a  berry4ike  globular  small  drupe.    Anthers  turned  inward, 

8.  CELTIS.  Calyx  6-6-parted,  persistent.  Stamens  5  or  6.  Stigmas  very  long, 
tapering.  Ovary  and  drupe  1-celled,  1-seeded.  Flowers  greenish,  'in  Uie 
axils  of  the  leaves;  the  lower  ones  mostly  stuminate  and  clustered,  the  upper 
fertile  and  mostly  solitary  on  a  slender  peduncle. 

IT.  FIG  FAMILY.  Trees  with  milky  or  colored  acrid  or 
poisonous  juice.  Leaves  alternate.  Flowers  strictly  monoecioas  or 
dioecious.     Styles  or  stigmas  commonly  2. 

§  1.  Flowers  of  both  kinds  mixed^  lining  the  inside  of  a  dosed  JUAy  reeeptacls^  or 
hollow  fiotoer-ttalky  whidi  ripens  into  u^at  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  berry. 

4.  FICUS.  Receptacle  in  which  the  flowers  are  concealed  borne  in  the  axil  of 
the  leaves.  Akene  seed-like.  Stipules  large,  successively  enveloping  the 
young  leaves  in  tlie  bnd,  falling  oflf  as  the  leaves  expand. 
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{  2.  Floteers  of  the  two  fdnit  mogUy  ieparate ;  the  feriUe  crowded  in  catkMike 
^iket  or  heode,  which  become  fiemy  in  fruit :  f  laments  infiexed  in  the  bud, 
tpreading  elatUcaUy  when  the  calyx  expands. 

6.  HORUS.  Flowers  usually  moaoecious,  both  sorts  in  catkin-like  spikes.  Calyx 
4-parted.  Stamens  4.  Fertile  spike  altogether  ]i>ocoming  an  oval  or  oblong 
multiple  pulpy  fruit  imitating  a  blackberry,  but  the  pulp  consists  of  the 
calyx,  bracts.  &c.  of  tlie  flowers,  each  enclosing  a  small  akene. 

6.  BBOUSSONETIA.    Flowers  dioecious;  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkins,  and 

like  those  of  Mulberry;  the  fertile  in  globular  heads,  mixed  with  little  bristly 
scales,  their  calyx  urn-shaped  and  8-4-toothed,  out  of  which  the  ripened 
ovary  protrudes  and  forms  a  club-shaped  rather  flesrhy  fruit    Stvle  single. 

7.  M ACLTJ  K A.    Flowe  s  dioecious ;  the  sterile  in  racemes,  and  nearly  like  those 

of  Mulberry;  the  fertile  densely  crowded  in  a  large  spherical  head,  its  calyx 
of  4  UDequal  sepals,  in  fruit  enclosing  the  small  akene:  the  whole  head 
ripening  mto  a  fleshy  yellow  mass,  resembling  an  orange  with  a  roughlsh 
surface. 

III.  NETTLE  FAMILY  proper.  Herbs,  as  to  our  wild 
Bpede8|  with  bland  watery  juice  and  tough  fibrous  bark :  many  are 
armed  wiih  stinging  hairs.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  green- 
ish. Filaments  transversely  wrinkled  and  infiexed  in  the  bud, 
straightening  elastically  when  the  calyx  opens.  Fruit  an  akene: 
style  or  stigma  one  and  simple.  —  All  ours  worthy  of  notice  belong 
to  the  three  following  genera. 

8.  URTICA.    Flowers  in  racemed,  spiked,  or  head-like  clusters;  the  calyx  in 

both  sorts  of  4  separate  sepals.  Stamens  4.  Stigma  a  sessile  globular  tuft. 
Akene  flat,  ovate,  straight  and  erect,  enclosed  oetween  the  larger  pair  of 
sepals.    Herbage  oeset  with  stinging  hairs :  leaves  opposite. 

9.  LArORTEA.     !•  lowers  in  loose  open  cymes,  the  upper  chiefly  fertile,  and 

lower  sterile;  the  latter  with  6  sepals  and  stamens;  the  former  of  4  very 
unequal  sepals,  the  two  outer  or  one  of  them  minute.  Stigma  slender  awi- 
shaped,  hairy  aown  one  side,  persistent  on  the  ovate  flat  very  oblique  and 
nearly  naked  akene,  which  is  soon  reflexed  on  its  wing-margined  pedicel. 
Herbaee  beset  with  stin^ :  leaves  large,  alternate. 

10.  B(EUMEkIA.    Flowers  either  dioscious  or  intermixed,  clustered  in  spikes ;  the 

sterile  as  in  Urtica;  the  fertile  with  a  tubular  or  urn-shaped  calyx  barely 
toothed  at  the  apex,  enclosing  the  ovary  and  closely  investing  the  oblong  flat 
akene.    No  stings. 

IV.  HEMP  FAMILY.  Rough  herbs,  with  watery  juice  and 
tough  fibrous  bark.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  and  palmately  lobed 
or  compound.  Flowers  dioecious,  greenish  ;  the  sterile  in  axillary 
loose  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  the  fertile  in  close  clusters  or 
catkins :  calyx  of  the  former  with  5  sepals,  of  the  latter  one  scale- 
like sepal  embracing  the  ovary  and  akene.  Stigmas  or  hairy  styles 
two,  long. 

11.  CANNABIS.    Erect  herb.    Stamens  6,  drooping.    Fertile  flowers  in  irregular 

spiked  clusters.    Leaves  of  6  -  7  lanceolate  irregularly  toothed  leaflets. 

12.  HUMULUS.    Tall-twining.    Stamens  erect    Fertile  flowers  in  solitarv  short 

catkins  or  spikes,  2  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  thin  bracts  whicn  make 
the  scales  oi  the  strobile  or  hop-fruit 

L  TJXM'D'S,    ELM.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)     Fine  trees  in  deep, 
mostly  moist  or  alluvial  soil.    Fl.  early  spring;  fruit  in  early  summer. 

§  1.  Leaves  rough  and  harsh  on  the  upper,  soft  and  usually  doumy  on  the  louder 
surface :  seed  in  the  middle  of  the  orbiculjor  or  round-oval  fruit,  far  away 
from  the  shallow  notch :  flower-clusters  globular :  pedicels  very  short. 

TJ.  fAIVB,  Slippery  Elm.     Common,  rather  small  tree  through  the  conn- 
try,  with  tough  reddish  wood,  well-known  very  mucilaginous  inner  bark,  and 
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instj-downj  bnds ;  leaTes  4'-  8'  lon^,  doablv  serrate,  very  nmgh  abore ;  these 
and  the  flowers  sweet^centod  in  drjring;  calyx-lobes  and  stameas  7-9;  fruit 
much  less  than  1'  long,  the  seed-bearing  centre  pubescent. 

U.  montJSuia.  Wygh  or  Scotch  Eim.  Planted  from  £u. :  leares  smaller 
and  less  rough ;  buds  not  downy ;  calyx-lobes  and  stamens  about  5 ;  fruits  1' 
long,  smooth. 

§  2.   Leaves  smooth  above,  smaUer:  natch  at  the  summit  of  the  fruit  reaching  neoartj 
to  the  seed-bearing  cell :  fruit  ordy  about  ^'  iong. 

«  European  species  occasionally  planted :  flowers  in  dose  dusters :  pediods  very 
short  or  Hardly  any :  statnens  4  or  5 :  fruit  smooth,  rouwi-obovate. 

U.  camp^stris  (or  olXbka),  English  Elm.  Large  tree  with  rather  short 
horizontal  or  ascending  branches ;  leaves  2' -4'  long,  mostly  or  soon  smooth. 

U.  8uber6sa,  Europban  Cork -Elm.  Probably  a  mere  variety  of  the 
preceding,  with  thick  plates  of  cork  on  the  branches. 

•  •  Wild  species,  with  the  flowers  soon  hanging  on  slender  stalks,  tohich  are  jointed 
above  the  middle :  Jruit  ovate  or  oval,  with  2  sharp  teeth  at  apex,  the  margin 
downy-ciliate  at  least  when  young, 

TJ.  Americkna.  American  or  White  Elm.  Well  known  laige  tree, 
with  long  ascending  branches  gradually  spreading,  drooping  slender  branchleta, 
which  arc  smooth  a^  well  as  the  buds,  not  corky ;  the  abruptly  pointed  leaves 
2'  -4'  long ;  flowers  in  close  clusters,  with  usually  7  - 9  calyx-lohes  and  stamens; 
fruit  smooth  except  the  margins,  its  incurved  points  closing  the  notch. 

U.  racemdsa,  Corky  White  Elm.  KescmbleB  the  foregoing,  but  with 
downy-ciliate  bud-scales ;  branches  becoming  corky,  young  branchlets  sonifr> 
what  pubescent,  leaves  with  straighter  veins,  and  flowers  raccmed. 

U.  al&ta,  Whahoo  or  Winged  Elm.  Virginia  to  Bl.  and  S. :  smsll 
tree,  with  bud-scales  and  branchlets  nearly  smooth,  winged  plates  of  cork  on 
the  branches,  and  snudl  thickish  leaves  (1'  -  2'  long)  almost  sessil& 

2.  PLANERA,  PLANERr-TREE.  (Named  for  /.  J.  Planer,  a  German 
Botanist.)     Flowers  greenish,  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

P.  aqu&tica,  American  P.  River  swamps,  from  Kentucky  8. :  small 
tree,  leaves  ovate-oblong,  smooth ;  fruit  stalked  in  the  calyx,  beset  with  irregular 
warts  or  crests. 

8.  C6LTIS,  HACKBERRY  or  NETTLE-TREE.  (Ancient  Greek  name 
for  the  Lotus-berry,  produced  by  the  European  species.)  Fl.  spring:  fruit 
ripe  in  autumn,  cataole. 

C.  oocident&lis,  American  H.  Small  or  middle-sized  tree,  of  rich  low 
grounds ;  with  reticulated  ovate  and  taper-pointed  serrate  or  entire  leaves, 
oblique  or  partly  heart-shaped  at  base,  sweet  tnin-fleshed  fruit  as  laige  as  a  pea. 
Var.  ptiMiLA,  a  straggling  bush,  chiefly  S.,  only  4^-  10^  high. 

4.  F^CUS,   FIG.    (The  Latin,  altered  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  Fig.)   \ 

F.  C^ica,  Common  Fig.  Cult  from  the  Levant,  as  a  house-plant  N. : 
leaves  broad,  3  -  5-lobed,  roughish  above,  rather  downy  beneath ;  figs  single  in 
the  axils,  pear-shaped,  luscious. 

F.  el&Stica,  India-Rubber-trbb  of  E.  Indies  (not  that  of  S.  America): 
tree  cult,  in  conservatories  for  its  beautiful  leaves,  6'  - 10'  long,  oval-oblong, 
entire,  thick,  smooth,  bright  green,  glossy  above. 

F.  ripens,  frt)m  China,  a  delicate  creeping  species,  fixing  itself  firmly  by 
rootlets  and  covering  walls  in  conservatories ;  leaves  1'  or  less  long,  oblong- 
ovate,  with  unequal  partly  heart-shaped  base. 

6.  MbBUS,  MULBERRY.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  mostly  serrate,  often  palmately  lobed ;  short  catkin-like 
spikes  axillary  or  lateral ;  fl.  spring  :  finiit  in  summer,  eatable. 

M.  rtlbra,  Red  Mulberry.  Low  tree,  wild  in  rich  woods  or  akmg 
streams ;  leaves  rough  above,  downy  beneath,  pointed  ;  spikes  often  dieedoas, 
fr'uit  cylindrical,  red,  turning  dark  purple. 
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M.  nigra,  Black  M.  Middle-dzed  tree,  planted  and  sparingly  nin  wi]d 
from  the  Levant ;  leaves  rongh  ;  spikes  short  and  short-peduncled ;  fruit  short- 
oblong  or  globular,  red  turning  black,  pleasant-tasted. 

M.  &lba,  White  M.  Small  tree,  planted  from  China :  the  leaves  feed  silk- 
worms, these  are  smooth  and  mostly  oolique  at  base ;  spikes  slender-peduncled, 
in  fruit  oval  or  oblong,  white  or  pale  rose-color,  rather  insipid. 

6.  BEOUSSONiJTIA,  PAPEK-MULBERRY.    (Named  for  Brtmaonet, 
a  French  naturalist.) 

B.  papyrifera,  of  Japan.  Cult  as  a  shade-tree  from  New  York  S. : 
spreading  Dy  suckers,  with  a  very  fibrous  bark  ;  leaves  rough  above,  downy  be- 
neath, serrate,  some  of  them  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  others  3^^t  or 
variously  lobed :  flowering  in  spring. 

7.  KACLtJBA,  OSAGE-ORANGE.    (Named  for  the  late  Mr.  Maclure, 
founder  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.) 

M.  aurantiaca,  Common  O.,  or  Boib  p'akc  (Bow-wood,  the  tough 
yellow  wood  used  for  bows  by  the  Indians).  Low  bushy  tree  from  Arkansas, 
&c. :  multiplying  rapidly  by  its  running  roots ;  planted  for  hedges,  especially 
W. ;  armea  with  slender  and  very  sharp  spines ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  entire,  very 
glossy :  fl.  spring. 

8.  UBTICA,  NETTLE.    (The  classical  Latin  name.)    Commoii  in  waste 
grounds  and  near  dwellings :  fl.  summer. 

«  Flower-clusters  in  branching  panided  spikes :  often  dicecious.     ^ 

TT.  diolca,  Common  N.  A  weed  from  Eu.,  full  of  stings,  2° -3®  high, 
with  heart-ovate  very  deeply  serrate  leaves  down^  beneath. 

U.  gr&cilis.  Fence-rows,  &c. :  29-  6°  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  less 
deeply  serrate  leaves,  longer  petioles,  rather  few  stings,  and  slender  spikes. 

•  •  Flower-dusters  shorter  than  the  petiole,  nwst'y  2  in  the  same  axilf  containing 

both  sorts  ofjlowers  :  stings  scattered.    0 

U.  chamSBdryoides.  Wild  8.  &  W. :  slender,  with  heart-oyate  or  lance- 
ovate  leaves  moderately  toothed,  and  dense  flower-clusters. 

U.  tireus,  Small  N.  Weed  from  Eu.,  not  common  :  8'-  12'  high,  with 
ovate  leaves  deeply  cut  into  long  spreading  teeth ;  flower-clusters  small,  loose. 

9.  ULPOBTE A,  WOOD-NETTLE.    (Named  for  one  laporte.)     y, 

Is.  Canadensis.  Moist  and  rich  woods  :  2^^  -d<^  high ;  ovate  leaves  4'  -T 
long  and  long-petioled,  a  single  2-cleft  stipule  in  the  axil :  fl.  all  summer. 

10.  BCEHM^BIA,  FALSE-NETTLE.     (Named  for  Prof.  Bdhmer  of 
Germany.)     y, 

B.  cyllndrioa.  Moist  shady  grounds,  1<>  -  3°  high,  smoothish ;  leayes 
mostly  opposite,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  3-nerycd,  serrate,  long-petioled ;  flower- 
clusters  crowdtid  in  long  narrow  interrupted  spikes,  in  summer. 

B.  nivea,  Ramie,  or  the  Grass-Cloth  Plant  of  China,  &c.,  3^-4<>  high, 
with  ovate  leaves  white-downy  beneath,  is  recently  planted  S.  W.  for  its  very 
valuable  textile  fibres. 

IL  CANNABIS,  HEMP.    (The  ancient  name.)    Fl  all  summer.    0 

C.  sativa,  Common  Hemp.  Tall  coarse  plant  from  the  Old  World  :  colt 
for  the  fibres  of  its  stem. 

12.   HUMnLirS,  HOP.     (Name  said  to  be  a  diminutive  of  humus,  the 
ground  ;  the  application  not  apparent.)    Fl.  summer,     y 

H.  Ldpulus,  Common  Hop.  Wild  in  alluvial  soil  N.  &  W. :  also  cult, 
from  £u.  for  hops :  the  aromatic  bitterness  resides  in  the  yellow  resinous  grains 
which  appear  on  the  fruiting  calyx,  akenes,  &c  ;  stems  almost  priddy  down- 
wards ;  leaves  heart-shaped  and  strongly  3  -  7-lobed. 
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104.   PLATANACEiB,  PLANE-TREE  FAMILY. 

This  order,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  merely  of  the  small 
genu3 

1.  FLAT  ANUS,  PLANE-TREE.  (The  ancient  name  of  the  Oriental 
species,  from  the  Greek  word  for  Jtroady  alluding  either  to  the  leaves  or  the 
wide-spreading  branches.)  Flowers  monoecious,  in  separate  naked  heads 
hanging  on  slender  peduncles  ;  the  sterile  of  many  short  stamens  with  club- 
sha^H  little  scales  intermixed  ;  the  fertile  of  club-shaped  or  inversely  py- 
ramidal  ovaries  mixed  with  little  scales  and  tipped  with  a  slender  awl-shaped 
simple  style,  ripening  into  a  sort  of  akene  with  a  tawny-hairy  contracted 
base.  No  evident  calyx.  Leaves  alternate,  palmately  lobed  or  angled,  the 
hollowed  base  of  the  petiole  covering  and  concealing  the  axillary  bud  (Les- 
sons, p.  22,  fig.  50) :  stipules  sheathing,  like  those  of  the  Polygonum  Family. 
Fl.  spring. 

P.  occidentals,  American  Plane,  Stcamorb,  or  Buttonwood. 
Well-known  large  tree  by  river-banks,  with  white  close  bark  separating  in  thin 
brittle  plates ;  leaves  truncate  or  heart-shaped  at  base,  rather  scniry-downy 
until  old,  the  short  lobes  sharp-pointed,  and  fertile  heads  solitary. 

P.  orientldis,  Oriental  Plane,  especially  its  var.  acbrifolia,  seldom 
planted  in  this  country,  is  very  like  onrs,  but  has  leaves  more  cut  and  sooner 
smooth,  the  heads  larger. 

105.    JUOLANDACELS!,  WALNUT  FAMILY. 

Trees  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  monoecioas 
flowers  ^  the  sterile  ones  in  catkins  with  an  irregular  calyx  and 
several  stamens  ;  the  fertile  single  or  2  or  more  in  a  cluster^  with  a 
d-5-lobed  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  is  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
The  latter  is  incompletely  2  -  4-celled,  but  has  only  a  single  ovule, 
erect  from  its  base,  and  ripens  into  a  large  fruit,  the  bony  inner  pari 
of  which  forms  the  nut,  the  fleshy  at  length  dry  outer  part  the 
husk.  Seed  4-lobed,  filled  with  the  fleshy  and  oily  embryo,  the 
large  and  separated  cotyledons  deeply  two-lobed  and  crumpled  or 
conjugated. 

1.  JUGLANS.    Sterile  flowers  in  solitary  catkins  from  the  wood  of  the  Dreccding 

year,  each  witli  12  -  40  stamens  on  very  short  filaments.  Fertile  nowers  on 
a  terminal  pednncle,  with  a  4-toothed  calyx.  4  little  ereen  petals,  and  2  club- 
shaped  and  frineed  conspicuous  stigmas.  Husk  of  the  fruit  drying  up  with- 
out splitting.  Bark  and  shoots  resinous-aromatic  and  stronf-scented.  Buds 
severaJ,  one  over  the  other,  the  uppermost  far  above  the  axu  (Lessons,  p.  27, 
fig.  52).    Pith  in  plates.    Leaflets  numerous. 

2.  CAKYA.    Sterile  flowers  in  clustered  lateral  catkins,  with  8-10  almost  sessile 

anthers.  Fertile  flowers  2  -6  in  a  cluster  on  a  terminal  peduncle:  no  petals: 
stigmas  2  or  4,  large.  Husk  of  the  fruit  splitting  into  4  valves  and  falling 
away  from  the  smooth  nut.  Valuable  timber  and  nut  trees,  with  very  hard 
and 'tough  wood,  and  scaly  buds  single  (Lessons,  p.  22.  fie.  49),  from  which 
are  nsu^ly  put  rorth  both  kinds  of  flowers,  the  sterile  below  and  the  fertOe 
above  the  leaves. 

L  JUGLANS^  WALNUT.  (Name  from  Jmnsghns,  the  nut  of  Jupiter.) 
Fl.  spring  :  fruit  ripe  in  autumn.     Seed  sweet  and  edible. 

♦  Native  trees  of  the  country :  mit  with  very  rough  and  furrowed  tur/bce,  from 
which  the  dried  husk  does  not  fall  away :  seed  very  oily. 

J.  cinteeay  Butternut  or  White  W.  Middle-sised  tree,  mostir  N. : 
stalks  and  shoots  clammy-downy;  leaflets  downy,  at  least  beneath,  oolong 
lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate ;  fruit  oblong ;  nut  with  very  rugged  ridges. 
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J.  nigra.  Black  W.  Itaxge  tree,  commoner  W.  ft  S. :  stalks  and  shoot* 
not  clammy,  minutely  downy;  leaflets  smoothish,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate; 
frui^  spherical. 

«  *  Planted  from  the  Old  World :  husk  friable,  separating  when  dry  from  the 

roundish  and  smoothish  thin-shelled  nut. 

J.  r6gpla»  English  Walnut,  so  called,  but  native  of  Asia :  leaflets  oval, 
entire,  smoothish ;  fruit  ripens  sparingly  in  Middle  States. 

2.  CABYA,  hickory.     (Greek  name  of  the  Walnut,  applied  9b  these 
North  American  trees.)    Fl.  in  rather  late  spring :  nuts  fall  in  autumn. 

§  1.   Sterile  catkins  in  a  sessde  cluster :  Uajlets  13-15,  short-staJked :  nut  edilde. 

C.  olivSBfbrmis,  Pecan-nut.  Along  rivers,  from  Illmois  S. :  leaflets 
oblong-lanceolate,  taper-pointed  ,**  nut  cylindrical-oblong,  olive-shaped,  the  seed 
delicious. 

§  2.   Sterile  catkitu  3  or  more  together  on  a  common  peduncle :  leaft^s  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  of  5-9  or  rarely  11-13  leaflets :  niU glohuLtr  or  short-oval, 

♦  Nuts  sweet-tasted  and  edible  (the  hickory-nuts  of  the  nutrket) ;  the  husk  splitting 

into  4  thick  and  hard  calves  :  buds  large,  of  about  10  scales, 

C.  ^ba,  Siibll-bark  or  Shag-Bark  H.  Commonest  £.  :  bark  of  old 
tnmks  very  shaggy,  separating  in  rough  strips ;  inner  bud-scales  becoming  very 
large  and  conspicuous  on  the  young  shoot ;  l^ets  5,  the  3  upper  much  larger 
and  lance-obovate  ;  nut  white. 

C.  sulc&ta,  Wkstern  Shell-bark  H.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S.  :  differs 
from  the  foregoing  in  lighter-colored  heart-wood,  7-9  leaflets  more  downy  be- 
neath, fruit  with  very  thick  husk  4-ribbed  above  the  middle,  and  larger  yellow- 
ish or  dall-white  nut  (sometimes  2'  long)  mostly  with  a  point  at  both  ends. 

C.  tomentbsa.  Mocker-nut  or  White-heart  H.  Common  £.  &  S. : 
bark  rough,  but  not  splitting  off  in  strips ;  shoots  and  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves  woolly-downy  when  young  ;  leaflets  7-9,  lance-obovate,  or  the  lower 
lance-oblong  ;  fruit  with  verv  thick  hard  husk,  and  globular  nut  (not  flattish  om 
the  sides)  brownish,  very  thick-shelled,  hardly  flt  to  eat. 

#  #  Nuts  bitter,  in  a  rather  thin  and  fiiabU  husk,  which  splits  onlif  at  the  top,  or 

tardily  to  near  the  base :  bark  on  the  trunk  close :  bud-scales  fuJiing  early. 

C.  porcina.  Brown  H.  or  Pig-nut.  Common  N.  :  bark  of  tmnk 
rough ;  bud-scales  about  10,  small ;  shoots  and  leaves  nearly  smooth ;  leaflets 
5-7,  obovate-lanceolate ;  fruit  pear-shaped;  nut  oblong  or  oval,  hard-shelled, 
seed  at  flrst  sweet,  then  bitterish. 

C.  amiira,  Bitter-nut.  Moist  or  low  grounds :  bark  of  trunk  smooth  and 
very  close ;  yellowish  bud-scales  about  6 ;  shoots  and  leaves  pubescent  when 
young ;  leaflets  7-11,  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong ;  fruit  and  white  thin-shelled 
and  tender  nut  globular ;  seed  at  flrst  sweet,  then  very  bitter. 

C.  aqu&tica,  Water  H.  Rivei^swamps  S.  *  Small  tree,  with  rough 
bark;  bad-scales  as  in  the  last;  leaflets  9-13,  lanceolate,  smooth;  nut  thin- 
thelled,  4-angular,  flattish ;  seed  very  bitter. 

106.  CUFULIPEILaE,  OAK  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  simple  straight-veined  leaves, 
very  deciduous  stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers  ;  the  sterile  in 
slender  catkins  (except  in  the  Beech) ;  the  fertile  solitary,  clustered, 
or  sometimes  spiked,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  forms 
a  cup  or  covering  to  the  1-celIed  1 -seeded  nut.  This  nut  comes 
from  an  ovary  with  2  or  more  cells  having  one  or  two  ovules  hang* 
ing  from  the  summit  of  each ;  but  all  except  one  cell  and  one 
ovule  are  abortive.  There  is  a  calyx  adhering  to  the.  ovary,  as  is 
shown  hj  the  minute  teeth  crowning  its  summit  Seed,  filled  by 
the  embryo,  which  has  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons. 
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^1.  Stenkjlowenwiihadutinel4''74obedealff»and9~20dmitri^^ 

JUnoers  1  >4  tn  a  eup  or  Imr-Hhe  invohurt. 

•  SUrileJhwtra  clustered  in  tUnder  catkins :  their  bracts  inconspiemo&s  or  deddwom. 

1.  QUERCUS.    StameDS  8  - 12.    Fertile  flower  only  one  in  the  bnd-Iike  involocre, 

which  becomes  a  scaly  cup.  Stigma  3-lobed.  Nut  (aconi)  terete,  with  a  firm 
shell,  ftx>m  which  the  thick  cotyledons  do  not  emerge  in  germination.  (Les- 
sons, p.  180,  fi^.  299;  p.  18,  flg.  21,  22.) 

2.  CASTANEA.    stamens  8-20.    Fertile  flowers  few  (commonly  3)  in  each  m- 

volucre,  one  or  more  ripening;  stigmas  mostly  6  or  7,  bristle-shaped.  Kuts 
Ariaceous,  ovoid,  when  more  than  one  flattened  on  one  or  both  sid^,  en- 
closed in  the  hard  and  thick  veir  prickly  bur-like  at  length  4>valved  invo- 
lucre. Cotyledons  somewhat  folded  togetner  and  cohering,  remaining  under 
ground  in  gennination. 

•  •  Sterile  jloiDers  in  small  heads  on  drooping  peduncles. 

8.  FAGUS.  Calyx  of  sterile  flowers  bell-shaped,  5  -  7-cleft,  containing  8-16  long 
stamens.  Fertile  flowers  2  together  on  the  summit  of  a  scaly-oracted  pe- 
duncle; the  innermost  scales  uniting  form  the  4>lobed  involucre:  ovary 
8-celled  when  young,  crowned  by  6  awl-shaped  calyx-teeth  and  a  3-cleft  or 
8  thread-like  styles:  in  fruit  a  pair  of  sharpfy  8-6ided  nuts  in  the  4-cleft  soft- 
prickly  risid  involucre.  Cotyledons  thick,  somewhat  crumpled  together,  bat 
rising  andexpandiug  in  germination.    (Lessons,  p.  11,  fig.  13  - 15. ) 

§  2.  Sterile  Mowers  condtting  of  a  few  short  stamens  partly  adhering  to  the  ^tYKf, 
and  aeslUute  of  any  proper  calyx;  the  anthers  \-ctlltd:  ftrtUe  flowers  m 
pairs  under  each  bract  oja  head,  spike,  or  short  catkin,  eacn  with  one  or  two 
bractUts,  forming  afoUaceous  or  sac-like  involucre  to  the  nuL  Sterile  catkins 
rather  dense. 

4.  CORYLUS.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  consisting  of  a  bract  to  the  inside  of 
which  2  bractlets  and  several  stamens  adhere.  Fertile  flowers  in  a  little 
head,  like  a  scaly  bud :  stigmas  2,  long  and  red.  Nut  rather  large,  bony, 
wholly  or  partly  enclosed  in  a  leaf-like  or  tubular  and  cut-lobed  or  toothea 
involucre- 

6.  OSTRYA.  Scales  of  the  sterile  catkin  simple.  Fertile  flowery  in  a  sort  of 
slender  catkin,  its  bracts  deciduous,  each  flower  an  ovary  tippyl  with  SI  long 
slender  stigmas  and  enclosed  in  a  tubular  brnctlet,  which  beccit.e8  a  bladdery 
greenish-white  oblong  bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  tlie  licUe  nut :  these 
together  form  a  sort  of  hop-like  fruit 

6.  CARPINUS.  Sterile  catkin  as  in  Ostrya.  Fertile  flowers  in  a  sort  of  slender 
loose  catkin;  each  with  a  pair  of  separate  8-Iobed  bcactlets,  which  become 
leaf-like,  one  each  side  of  the  smaU  nerved  nut 

L  QTJl^BCTJS,  OAK.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  in  spring; 
acorns  ripe  in  autumn.  All  but  one  of  the  fbllowing  species  are  natives 
of  the  country. 

§  1.  Annual-fruit^  Oaks,  the  acorns  maturing  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  there' 
fore  on  the  wood  tf  the  season,  usiwuly  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves,  out  of 
wliich  they  are  often  raised  on  a  peduncle :  ktrnel  commonly  sweet-tastetf: 
no  bristles  on  the  lobts  or  teithof  die  leaves. 

•  Whitb  Oaks,  with  lyrately  or  sinuale/y  pinnatifid  and  deciduous  leaves, 

■t-  European  tree,  more  or  less  planted  eastward. 

Q.  R6btir,  European  or  English  Oak.  Belongs  to  the  same  section 
with  our  White  Oak ;  but  leaves  smaller,  not  glaucous  oeneath,  sinuate-lobed, 
but  hardly  pinnatifid  ;  acorn  oblonp,  over  1'  long,  — one  or  a  few  in  a  cluster 
which  is  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  in  var.  SESSiLXFLdiu,  —  raised  on  a  slender 
peduncle  in  var.  pedunculAta. 

•t-  f-  Native  species :  leaves  pale  or  whitish  beneath. 

Q.  &lba,  White  Oak.  I^ich  soil  :  large  tree  with  whitish  bark ;  leaves 
soon  smooth,  bri<;ht  green  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  3-9  oblong  or  linear 
obtuse  and  mostly  entire  oblique  lobes ;  the  shallow  rough  cup  very  much 
shorter  than  the  ovoid-oblong  (about  1'  long)  acorn ;  seed  edible. 

Q.  obtusiloba,  Post  Oak,  Rough  or  Box  Whitk  Oak.  SmaU  tree  in 
barren  aoil,  couimonest  8.,  with  yery  durable  wood;  thiekish  laavts  gnyish 
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downy  beneath,  paXe  and  roagh  above,  sinuately  5  -  7-lobed,  the  lobet  divergent 
and  rounded,  the  upper  pair  larger  and  sometimes  1-S-notched  ;  naked  cup 
deen  saucer-shaped,  half  or  one  third  the  length  of  the  small  acorn 

Q.  macroc^brpa,  Bur-Oak,  Ovkb-cup  or  Mossr-cup  White  Oak. 
Middle-sized  tree  in  fertile  soil,  commonest  W. :  with  obovate  or  oblong  lyrately 
pinnatifid  leaves,  of  various  shape,  pale  or  downy  beneath,  smooth  above ; 
cup  deep,  thick  and  woody,  from  nardly  1'  to  2'  in  diameter,  covered  with  hard 
and  thick  pointed  scales,  the  upper  ones  tapering  into  bristly  points,  making  a 
mossy-fringed  border;  acorn  1'- IJ'  long,  naif  or  wholly  covered  by  the  cup. 

Q.  lyrata.  Southehn  Overcup  Oak.  Large  tree  in  river-swamps,  from 
N.  Car.  S.  &  W. :  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  obovate-oblong, 
with  7-9  trian<;ular  and  entire  acute  lobes,  glossy  above,  whitish-downy  be- 
neath; cup  sessile,  globular,  rough  with  rugged  scales,  almost  covering  the 
globular  nut. 

•  «  Chestnut-Oaks,  with  toothed  or  sinuate  leaves,  not  lobed  except  sliahtlv  in 

tkej^rst  »f>ecies,  white  or  whitish  downy  beneath :  cup  hocary,  cJxmt  naif  the 
length  of  the  oUowj-ovoid  edible  acorn, 

Q.  bicolor.  Swamp  White  Oak.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  &  W. :  tall 
tree,  with  leaves  intermediate  between  the  White  and  the  Chestnut  Oaks,  being 
more  or  less  obovate  and  sinuate-toothed,  or  some  of  them  nearly  pinnatifi(^ 
hoary  wiUi  soft  down  beneath,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  the  main  veins  only  6-8 
pairs  and  not  prominent ;  peduncle  in  fruit  longer  than  the  petiole ;  cup  often 
mossy-fringed  at  the  margin  ;  acorn  hardly  1'  long. 

Q.  Frinus,  Chbstkut  Oak.  The  leading  form  is  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  in  low  grounds  mainlv  S. ;  with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  wavy-toothed 
and  minutelv  downy  beneath,  the  main  veins  10-16  pairs  and  prominent  be- 
neath ;  fruit-bearing  peduncle  short ;  the  thick  cup  ^'  - 1'  wide,  tuhercled  with  the 
thick  scales ;  acorn  1'  or  less  long.  —  Var.  MoxTfcoLA,  Rock  Chestnut  Oak, 
has  large  aooms  like  the  above,  but  more  the  chestnut-like  leaves  of  the  next ; 
grows  in  and  near  the  mountains.  —  Var.  acuminXta,  Yellow  Chestnut  Oak 
of  rich  rather  dry  soil  through  the  interior,  mostly  of  the  Middle  States,  has 
chestnut-like  oblong  dr  lanceolate  leaves,  mostly  roundish  at  base,  on  slender 
petioles,  equally  and  sharplv  toothed,  and  very  straight-veined ;  cup  about  J' 
Droad,  its  scales  small  and  close  ;  acorn  rather  small. 

Q.  prinoldeSf  Dwarf  Chestnut  or  Chinquapin-Oak.  Barren  or 
sandy  soil,  mostly  E. ;  shrub  2^  -  4°  high,  with  obovate  or  oblong  sinuate 
leaves  narrowed  at  base ;  and  acorns  and  cup  like  those  of  true  Chestnut  Oak, 
hut  very  much  smaller ;  producing  little  abortive  aooms  in  the  axils  of  some  of 
the  scales  of  the  cup. 

•  *  «  Live  Oak,  with  energreen  coriaceous  leaves,  not  lobed, 

Q.  vlrens,  Live  Oak.  Barrens  or  sands  along  the  coast  from  Virg.  S. 
Small  or  large  tree,  or  a  mere  shrub,  with  very  durable  firm  wood,  the  branch- 
lets  and  lower  face  of  the  small  oblong  entire  (or  rarely  spiny-toothed)  leaves 
hoary ;  conspicuous  peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  fruits,  with  top-sh^iped  cup 
and  oblong  acorn. 

§  2.  BiENNiATv-TRUiTBD  Oaks,  the  ocoms  not  maturing  until  the  autumn  of 
the  stcottd  gnir^  these  thereftrre  borne  on  old  wood  below  the  I  fares  of  the 
season,  on  short  and  thick  peduncles  or  mme :  kernel  always  bitter :  tip  or 
lobes  of  the  leaves  commonly  Wistle-pointed. 

•  Thickish-leaved  Oaks,  some  of  them  almost  or  quite  evergreen  at  the  South, 

coriaceous  but  deciduous  N.,  entire^  sjxtriw/fy  toothed,  or  barely  3-lobed  at 
the  summit, 

*-  Leaves  generaVy  entire,  not  widened  upwards :  acorns  spherical,  small, 

Q.  cin^rea,  Upland  Willow  Oak.  Dry  pine-barren^,  S.  E.  Virginia 
and  S.  Small  tree  or  shrub  ;  resembles  Live  Oak,  but  more  downy,  narrower- 
leaved,  the  cup  shallow,  and  small  acorn  globular. 

Q.  Ph61l0S,  Willow  Oak.  Sandy  low  woods  from  New  York  S. :  a 
middle-sized  tree,  remarkable  for  its  linear-lanceolate  smooth  willow-like  leaves 
oanowed  at  both  end». 
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Q.  imbrictoia.  Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak.  Rather  sterile  soil,  from  New 
Jersey  W.  &  S.  W. :  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  laarel-Uke  lance-oblong  leaves 
glossy  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath. 

•t-  -I-  Leaves  widening  upuxxrda,  where  they  are  sometimes  moderatelif  S'-b-kbed: 

acorns  globular ^  ovoid,  small, 

Q.  aqu&tica,  Water  Oak.  Wet  ground  from  Maryland  S. :  asmnll 
tree,  with  very  smooth  and  flossy  obovate-spatulate  oblanoeolate  or  wedge- 
oblong  leaves  long-tapering  at  base ;  cup  saucer-shaped. 

Q.  nigra,  Black-Jack  or  Barken  Oak.  Barrens,  from  New  York  S. 
&  W. :  low  tree  (8^-25^  high),  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  widely  dilated  and 
mostly  d-lobcd  at  summit,  but  often  rounded  at  the  narrow  base,  rusty-downy 
beneath,  smooth  and  glossy  above ;  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly. 

«  «  Black  and  Red  Oaks,  with  long-petioled  and  sinuate^obed  or  pinnatifii 

deciduous  leaves. 

1-  Downy  beneath  even  when  mature :  cup  saucer-shaped  with  top-shaped  base. 

Q.  ilicifdlia,  Bear  or  Black  Scrub-Oak.  Sterile  hills  and  barrens, 
mostly  N.  &  W. :  shrub  8° -8°  high,  strangling;  leaves  obovate  with  wedge- 
shaped  base,  above  angularly  3-7-Tobed,  whitish-downy  beneath  ;  acorn  ovoid, 
barely  y  long. 

Q.  lalcilta,  Spanish  Oak.  Dry  soil,  New  Jersey  to  III.  and  S. :  lai^ 
tree,  with  oblong  leaves  obtuse  or  rounded,  at  base,  3  -  5-lobed  above,  grayish  or 
yellowish-downy  beneath,  the  lobes  mostlv  narrow  and  entire  or  sparingly 
toothed  and  somewhat  curved  ;  acorn  globular,  hardly  ^'  long. 

«4-  1-  Mature  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides  or  nearly  so,  generally  ovate,  obbng^  or 
some  of  the  larger  obovate  in  outline^  and  varying  ^frorn  sinuately  to  aeepbf 
pinnatijid,  turning  various  shades  of  red  or  crimwn  in  late  autumn :  uxod 
coarse-grained, 

•*-»  Leaves  with  wedge-shaped  base  and  short  petiole^  rather  thick  and  coriaceous. 

Q.  Catesbssi,  Turkey  or  Barrens  Scrub-Oak.  Small  tree  in  pine 
barrens  S. :  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  or  3  -  .5-cleft,  the  long  and  narrow  or  un- 
equal lobes  somewhat  scythe-shaped  and  often  nearly  entire ;  cup  very  thick 
and  of  coarse  scales,  1'  or  less  broad,  half  enclosing  tKe  ovoid  uat 

•*-*•  -*■*-  Leaves  mosUy  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  base^  slender-petioled,  thinner. 

Q.  COCClnea,  Scarlet  Oak.  Dry  or  barely  moist  soil :  large  tree,  with 
ffray  bark,  the  interior  reddis^h,  rather  firm  leaves  more  or  less  glossy  above  and 
deeply  pinnatifid  ;  cup  coarse-scaly,  top-shaped  or  hemispherical  with  a  conical 
scahr  base,  covering  half  or  more  of  the  roundish  acorn  (this  i'-f  long). 

Var.  tinctbria,  Quercitron,  Yellow-barked,  or  Black  Oak.  Bark 
of  trunk  darker-colored,  thicker,  rougher,  internally  orange  (quercitron),  and 
much  more  valuable  to  the  tanner  and  dyer ;  cup  less  top-shaped ;  leaves  less 
pinnatifid  or  some  of  them  barely  sinuate,  thinner,  less  glossy,  and  more  like 
those  of  the  next. 

Q.  rtlbra,  R£d  Oak.  Common  in  rich  and  poor  soil :  largo  tree,  with 
dark  gray  smoothish  bark,  very  coarse  reddish  wood,  and  thinnish  moderately 
pinnatifid  leaves ;  cup  saucer-shaped,  sessile  or  on  a  short  and  abrupt  narrow 
neck,  of  fine  close  scales,  very  much  shorter  than  the  nearly  oblong  acorn  (this 
1'  or  less  in  len^h). 

Q.  paltistris,  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pin  Oak.  Low  grounds,  only  N. : 
middle-sized  tree,  with  less  coarse  wood,  deeply  pinnatifid  smooth  leaves  ¥rith 
their  divergent  lobes  separated  by  broad  and  rounded  sinuses  ;  cup  flat-saucer- 
shaped  wim  a  short  scaly  base  or  stalk,  of  fine  scales,  very  much  shorter  than 
the  roundish  acorn,  which  is  barely  J'  in  length. 

2.  CASTANEA.  CHESTNUT.  (Classical  name,  taken  from  that  of  a 
town  in  Thessaly.)  Flowers  in  summer,  appearing  later  than  the  elongated 
strongly  straight-veined  and  merely  serrate  leaves. 

C.  v^ca,  European  Chestnut  :  seldom  planted  :  large  tree,  with  oblong- 
lanceolate  pointed  leaves  beset  with  coarse  sharp-pointed  teeth,  when  matni* 
smooth  and  green  both  sides ;  nuts  2  or  3  in  each  involucre. 
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Var.  Americluia,  American  Chestnut  :  large  tree  in  hilljr  woods, 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  distingaishable  from  the  European  only  by  leares  acute 
at  the  base,  and  nuts  sweeter  and  smaller. 

C.  piunila,  Chikquapih.  Sandy  dry  soil  chiefly  S.  &  E. :  shrub  or 
small  tree ;  with  lance-oblong  leaves  whitish  downy  beneath,  and  yery  sweet 
nut  solitary  in  the  involucre,  therefore  terete. 

3.  FAG-IJS,  BEECH.  (Classical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek,  alluding  to 
the  nuts  being  good  to  eat)  Flowers  appearing  with  the  (straight-veined 
and  serrate)  leaves,  in  spring. 

F.  ferruginea,  American  Brbch.  Forest  tree,  commoner  N.,  with  fine- 
grained wood,  close  and  smooth  light  gray  bark,  and  light  horisontHl  spray ; 
the  leaves  oblong-ovate  and  taper-pointed,  distinctly  toothed,  thin,  their  silky 
liairs  early  decidnous,  the  vei'y  straight  veins  all  ending  in  the  salient  teeth. 

P.  sylv&tica,  Edropbam  Beech,  occasionnlly  planted  as  a  shade-tree,  is 
distinguished  by  broader  and  shorter,  tinner,  mure  hairy,  and  wavy-toothed 
leaves,  some  of  the  main  vein.*  tending  to  the  sinnses.  'Coppkh  Beech  b  a 
variety  with  crimson-purple  foliage. 

4,  C6BYIiUS,  hazel-nut,  filbert.  (Classical  Latin  name.) 
Shrubs,  with  flowers  in  early  spring,  preceding  the  rounded-heai't-shaped, 
doubly-serrate,  at  first  downy  leaves.     Edible  nuts  ripe  in  autumn. 

C.  Avell&na,  Edropban  H.  or  Filbkrt.  Occasionally  planted  ;  6°-  lO® 
high,  with  bristly  shoots,  and  smoothish  deeply-cleft  involucre  abont  the  length 
of  the  (1'  long)  oval  nut 

C.  Americima,  American  H  Thickets  :4^-6^  high,  with  more  downy 
shoots,  leaves,  and  involucre,  the  latter  open  down  to  the  smaller  globular  nut 
in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  broad  cut-toothea  leafy  bracts. 

C.rostr^ta,  Beaked  H.  Thickets  and  banks,  mostly  N. :  ^^5^  high, 
with  more  ovate  and  scarcely  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  densely  bristly  involacre 
prolonged  in  a  narrow  curved  tube  much  beyond  the  ovoid  nut. 

6.  6STRYA,  HOP-HORNBEAM.  (Classical  name.)  Slender  trees,  with 
yery  hard  wood :  flowers  appearing  with  the  (Birch-like)  leaves,  in  spring. 

O.  Virglnioa,  Amkrican  II.,  Iron-wood  or  Lever- wood.  Rich  woods  : 
tree  30^-50^  high,  with  brownish  rough  bark,  and  oblong-ovate  taper  pointed 
sharply  doubly  serrate  leaves  downy  beneath,  the  sacs  of  the  fruit  bristly  at  base, 

6.  CABFIKUS,  HORNBEAM,  IRON-WOOD.  (Ancient  Latin  name.) 
Low  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  with  furrowed  trunks  and  very  hard  wood,  the  closa 
gray  bark  and  small  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Beech ;  flowers  with  the 
leaves,  in  spring. 

G.  Americ^Uiay  American  H.,  also  called  Blub  or  Water  Beech. 
Banks  of  streams:  10O-20<'  high  ;  with  ovate-oblong  pointed  doubly  serraie 
leaves,  becoming  smooth,  and  h^berd-3-lobed  bracts  of  tiie  involucre. 

107.   MTRICACEiE,  SWEET-GALE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  with  resinous-dotted  often  fragrant  simple  leaves,  and 
monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  both  kinds  in  short  t^caly  catkins  or 
heads,  and  destitute  of  any  proper  calyx,  the  l-^eeded  fruit  a  fleshj 
little  drupe  or  at  length  dry  nut,  commonly  coated  with  wax. 

1.  MYRICA.    Flowersmoatly  dioecious,  the  catkins  from  lateral  scaly  buds:  each 

flower  under  a  scale-like  bract  and  with  a  pair  of  bractlets;  the  sterile  of 
2-8  stamens;  the  fertile  of  an  ovary  bearing  2  slender  stigmas  and  surround- 
ed by  a  few  little  scales. 

2.  COMPTONIA     Flowers  mostlv  monoecious,  the  sterile  in  cylindrical  catkins: 

the  fertile  m  globular  bur-like  heads.  Ovary  surrounded  by  long  awl-shnped 
scales  which  persist  aronnd  the  snnooth  little  uuu 
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1.  HYBtCA.  BAYBERRY,  SWEET  GALE.    (Ancient  nsmo  of  tmn% 
aromatic  shrub.)     Fl.  spring,  with  or  earlier  than  the  leaves. 

M.  G^e,  SwEKT  Gale.  Cold  bogs  N. :  l®-4°  high,  with  pale  wedge- 
lanceolate  leaves,  serrate  towards  the  apex;  little  nnts  crowded,  and  as  if 
winged  by  a  pair  of  scales. 

M.  cerifera,  Batubrry,  Wax-Mtrtle.  Along  tlic  coast :  shrub  2^-8^ 
high,  with  fragrant  lance-oblong  or  lanceolate  mostly  entire  leaves,  becoming 
glossy  above,  the  scattered  bony  nuts  thickly  incrusted  with  greenish  or  white 
wax  and  appearing  like  berries. 

2.  COMPTONIA,  SWEET-FERN.  (Named  for  Henry  Compton,  a 
bishop  of  London.)    Flowers  rather  later  than  the  leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  asplenifdlia,  the  only  species,  in  sterile  rocky  soil,  chiefly  E. :  l<=>-20 
high,  witn  linear-lanceolate  downy  leaves  pinnatifid  into  many  short  and  rounded 
lobes,  resembling  a  Fern,  and  sweet-aromatic. 

108.  BETULACE^,  BIRCH  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  resinous-eprinkled  and  aromatic,  with  al- 
ternate, simple,  mostly  straight-veined  leaves,  commonlj  deciduous 
stipules,  and  monoecious  flowers,  both  kinds  in  scaly  catkins,  and  2 
or  3  under  each  bract.  Ovary  2-celled  and  2-ovuled,  but  the  fruit 
(a  little  nut  or  akene  often  surrounded  by  a  wing  like  a  samara) 
1 -celled  and  1-seeded.     Stigmas  2,  thread-like. 

1.  BETULA.    Sterile  catkins  long  and  hanging:  8  flowers  nnder  each  shield* 

shaped  scaly  bract,  each  with  a  scale  b^uring  4  short  stamens  with  l-celled 
autners.  Fertile  catkins  stout:  2  or  3  flowers  under  each  8-lobed  bract,  each 
of  a  naked  ovary  ripening  into  a  rounded  broadly  winged  scale-like  little  key- 
fmit,  tipped  with  the  2  sti^as. 

2.  ALNUS.    flowers  much  as  m  Betula :  but  usually  a  distinct  8-  5-parted  calyx; 

anthers  2-celled;  oval  fertile  catkins  composed  of  thick  and  at  length 
woody  persistent  scales;  and  the  little  nutlets  less  winged  or  wingless. 

1.  BETULA,  BIRCH.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  Trees  with  slendar 
spray  ^or  a  few  low  shrubs),  more  or  less  spicy-aromatic  twigs,  sessile  scaly 
buds,  flowers  in  early  spring  a'ong  with  the  leaves  ;  the  sterile  catkins  golden 
yellow ;  the  fertile  ones  mostly  terminating  very  short  2-lcaved  branches  ol 
the  season.    The  following  are  all  native  trees. 

*  Trunk  with  brown  or  yeHow-gnu/  ftaiife,  the  inner  and  the  twigs  and  thin  straight- 

veimd  U-aves  spiqf-aromaiic :  pitioles  short:  thick  fiwting  calkins  with 
their  thin  scales  rather  persistent :  fruit  with  narrow  wing, 

B.  l^nta.  Sweet,  Black,  or  Cherry  Birch.  Moist  woods  mostly  N. : 
a  rather  lar^  tree,  with  fine-grained  valuable  wood,  dark  brown  close  bark  on 
the  trunk  (not  peeling  in  thin  layers)  and  bronze-reddish  twigs,  very  aromatk; 
leaves  oblong-ovate  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  sharply  doubly  serrate  all  round, 
soon  glossy  above  and  almost  smooth  ;  fmiting  catkins  oblong-cylindrical. 

B.ltltea,  Yellow  or  Gray  B.  With  the  other  and  more  northward: 
less  aromatic ;  bark  of  trunk  ycUowish-frray  and  somewhat  silvery,  separating 
in  filmy  lavers;  leaves  duller,  more  downy,  and  rarely  at  all  heart-shaped; 
fruiting  catkins  short-oblong. 

*  •  Trunk  with  chnlkif-whtte  bark  peefiwf  honzontallg  in  thm  sheets:  leaves  and 

narrow  cy/indriral  smooth  catkins  slender-stalked :  bracts  falling  with  the 
broad-winged  fniit. 

B.  ^ba^  var.  populifdlia.  American  White  Birch.  Small  tree  in  low 
or  sterile  soil,  from  Penn.  N.  E.,  150-25°  high,  with  triangular  very  taper- 
pointed  smooth  and  glossy  leaves. 

B.  papyrdicea,  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch.  Lai^  tree,  from  upper  part  of 
Penn.  £^.,  mostly  far  N. ;  with  more  ovate  and  even  heart-shaped  leaves  (dull 
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beneath,  and  even  dark  green  abore),  and  more  papery  bark  than  in  White 
Birch,  separating  in  ample  sheets. 

«  «  *  Trunk  ufitk  aremish-broum  bark,  hardly  peeling  in  layers,  reddish  twigs 
little  aromatiCf  anacbUmg  downy  short^^cUked  catkim  :  wings  qfjruit  broad. 

B.  nigral  Kiver  or  Red  Birch.  Middle-sized  tree  of  low  river-banks, 
commonest  S. :  leaves  rhombic-ovate,  whitish  and  mostly  downy  beneath. 

2.  ALNUS,  ALDEK.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
narrow  leaf-buds  of  very  few  scales  and  often  stalked,  and  catkins  mostly 
clustered  or  racemed  on  leafless  branchlet^  or  peduncles. 

§  1.  Flowers  with  th^  leaves  in  spring,  the  sterile  from  catkins  which  were  nah-d 
over  winter,  while  the  fertile  catkin  was  enclosed  in  a  scaly  %ud» 

A.  viridis,  Grben  or  Mountain  Aldbb.  Only  rather  far  N.,  and  on 
mountains :  3^^  -  8^  high  ;  leaves  round-oval  or  ovate,  glutinous ;  fhiit  with 
a  broad  thin  wing. 

§  2.  Flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves,  both  sorts  from  catkins 
which  have  remained  nalced  over  winter :  wing  uf  fruit  narrow  and  thickish, 

A.  BerruUtta,  Smooth  A.  Common,  especially  S. :  6^  - 12^  hi>h,  with 
obovate  smooth  or  smooihish  leaves  green  botn  sidj^t  and  sharply  serrate. 

A.  inotoa.  Speckled  or  Hoary  A.  Common  N.  along  streams :  8^  -20<' 
high;  with  broadly  oval  or  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  base,  serrate  and  often 
coarsely  toothed,  whitened  and  commonly  downy  beneath. 

109.  SALICACEJE,  WILLOW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  bitter  bark,  soft  light  wood,  alternate  undi- 
vided leaves,  either  persistent  or  deciduous  stipules,  and  dicecious 
flowers ;  both  kinds  in  catkins,  one  flower  under  eacli  bract  or  scale, 
the  staminate  of  naked  stamens  only ;  the  fertile  of  a  1 -celled  ovary 
which  becomes  a  2-valved  pod  with  2  parietal  or  basal  placentae, 
bearing  numerous  seeds  furnished  with  a  tufl  of  long  cottony  down  at 
one  end. 

1.  SALIX.    Scales  of  the  catkins  entire.    Sterile  flowers  of  few  or  rarely  many 

stamenSf  accompanied  by  1  or  2  little  glands.  Fertile  flowers  with  a  littfe 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  inner  side:  stigmas  2,  short,  each 
sometimes  2-lobed.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  lithe  branches,  mostly  l-scaled 
buds,  and  narrow  leaves. 

2.  POPULUS.    Scales  of  the  catkins  cut  or  cleft  at  the  apex.    Flowers  on  a  cup- 

shaped  oblique  disk.  Stamens  usually  numerous.  Stigmas  lon^.  Catkins 
drooping;  flowers  preceding  the  leaves,  tiie«e  mostly  broud.    Buds  scaly. 


L  SAUZ,  WILLOW,  OSIER.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  The  Wil- 
lows, especially  the  numerous  wild  ones,  are  much  too  diflicnlt  for  the  be- 
ginner to  undertake.  For  their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used.  The 
following  are  the  common  ones  planted  from  the  Old  World,  with  some  of 
the  most  tree-like  wild  ones. 

§  1.   Stamens  2/  but  their  Jilaments  and  often  the  anthers  also  united  iftto  one. 

S.  plirptirea,  of  En. :  known  by  the  reddish  or  olive-colored  twigs,  lateral 
catkins  bctore  the  leaves  and  with  dark  scales,  red  anthers,  and  sessile  downy 
ovary. 

§  2.   Stamens  2  and  separate. 

m  Flowers  earlier  than  the  leaves :  catkins  sessile  along  the  dwot  of  preceding  year. 

S.  TiminWs^  Basket  W.  or  Osier,  of  Eu.,  the  twigs  best  for  basket- 
work  ;  has  laDOd-lmaar  entire  slender-pointed  leaves  3' -6'  long  and  satiny-white 
ODdemeath. 
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«  «  Flowers  digMy  earlier  than  the  leaves  but  rather  late  m  spring,  on  lateral 
catkins  which  have  4  or  5  leafy  brads  at  their  base. 

8.  cord&ts.  A  common  wild  species  along  streams,  badly  named,  as  the 
leaves  are  seldom  heart-shaped  at  base  and  generally  lanceolate,  often  tapering 
to  both  ends,  sharply  serrate,  smooth,  pale  or  whitish  beneath  ;  stipules  on 
youn^  shoots  conspicuous,  ovate  or  kidney-shaped  ;  ovary  slender-stalked, 
tapenng,  smooth. 

*  «  •  Flowers  in  loose  catkins  termincUing  leafy  later jI  shoots  of  the  season^  there- 
fore later  than  the  leaves,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

8.  longifdlia,  Loko-leavkd  W.  Wild  on  river-banks  N. :  low  shrub  or 
low  tree,  with  very  long  lance-linear  nearly  sessile  sparsely  denticulate  leaves 
grayish-hairy  when  young  ;  catkins  with  narrow  yellowish  scales ;  the  stalked 
silky-downy  ovary  bearing  large  stigmas. 

8.  Babyl6nibay  Wekping  W.  Planted  from  the  Orient :  a  familiar  tree, 
with  very  slender  drooping  branches,  and  linear-lanceolate  leaves  white  beneath ; 
in  the  monstrous  variety  called  annulXris,  Hoop  W.,  curved  into  a  ring. 

8.  &lba,  White  W.,  commonlv  the  var.  vitellIka,  with  yellow  twigs: 
planted  from  £u. ;  a  familiar  tree ;  leaves  lanceolate,  serrate,  white-silky  unfr- 
neath  ;  stipules  lanceolate ;  ovary  nearly  sessile  and  smooth. 

8.  f^&gills,  Brittle  W.,  from  Eu.  (so  called  because  tho  twigs,  used  for 
basket-work,  &c.,  break  off  readily  from  their  base,  as  in  several  other  species) ; 
large  tree,  with  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves  white  but  smooth  beneath,  half 
heart-shaped  stipules,  and  nejpurly  sessile  smooth  ovary. 

§  3.  Stamens  3-5  or  more,  septirate :  catkinn  laieflowering,  terminating  leafy 
branches  of  the  season  as  in  the  preceding  species :  stamens  hairy .-  ovary 
smooth :  scales  deciduous:  leaves  serrate,  smooth, 

8.  nigra,  Black  W.  Low  river-banks  :  wild  tree,  with  rough  black  baik, 
narrow-lanoeolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  3-6  stamens,  and  short-ovate  pods. 

8.  pent4ndra,  ^ay  W.  a  handsome  tree,  planted  from  Eu.  for  the  deep 
green  very  glossy  lanceolate  taper-pointed  leaves,  of  the  same  hue  both  sides, 
the  large  staminatc  catkins  of  golden  yellow  flowers  also  handsome :  stamens 
4-12,  commonly  5  ;  pods  tapering. 

8.  Iticida,  American  Bat  W.  Wild  in  wet  g^und  N  :  very  like  the 
last)  but  a  shrub,  with  shorter  catkins  on  a  less  leafy  short  branch. 

2.  P6PTTLU8,  POPLAR,  ASPEN.     (Classical  Latin  name.)    Fl.  spring. 

§  1.  Buds  not  glutinous  :  leaves  cottony,  at  least  beneath,  even  when  M. 

P.  Mba,  Abelb  or  White  P.  Tree  planted  from  Eu.,  with  spreading 
branches,  roundish  slightly  heart-shaped  wavy-toothed  or  lobed  leaves  soon 
green  above,  very  white-cottony  beneath  :  spreads  inveterately  by  the  root. 

§  2.   Buds  not  glutinous  ;  lenv&t  cottony  when  developed,  but  soon  smooth  and 
green  both  sidts :  Inirk  smooth  and  close,  greenish-white. 

P.  tremuloidOB,  American  Aspen.  Small  tree,  common  in  woods  N. ; 
with  small  roundish-heart-shaped  leaves  beset  with  small  regular  teeth ;  scales 
of  the  catkin  cut  into  3  or  4  hncar  lobes,  fringed  with  long  hairs. 

P.  grandident&ta,  Larokr  American  Aspen.  Middle-sized  tree,  com- 
mon in  woods  :  the  larger  roundish-ovate  leaves  with  coarse  and  irregular  blunt 
teeth  ;  scales  unequally  5  -  6-cleft,  slightly  fringed. 

P.  heteroph^lla,  Downy  Poplar.  Wet  grounds,  common  only  W.  & 
S. :  tree  40*^  -  60°  high ;  leaves  round-ovate  or  heart-shaped  with  the  sinus 
closed  by  the  overlapping  lobes,  obtuse,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  3' -5'  long, 
white  wool  deciduous  only  with  age,  leaving  traces  on  the  veins  beneath  and  on 
the  petioles ;  fruiting  catkins  smooth. 

§  3.   Buds  glutinous  with  antmatic  resin  or  balsam:  leaves  smooth  from  the  first. 

P.  dilat&ta,  Lombardy  P.  Stiff  spiry  tree,  with  closely  appressed  bnuidiefl, 
and  small  broadly  triangular  pointed  leaves,  formerly  much  planted,  from  the 
Old  World,  —  thought  to  be  a  remarkable  state  of 
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P.  nigrOy  Black  P.,  of  En.,  which  is  oocasionally  planted,  and  has  spread- 
ingbranches,  larger  leaves,  more  glutinous  buds,  &c. 

P.  xnonillfera.  Cotton-wood  or  Necklace  P.  Along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  riverii,  from  L.  Champlain  W.  and  S.  W.  :  large  tree,  with  young  branches 
somewhat  angled ;  leaves  dilated-triangular  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  taper- 
pointed,  serrate  with  cartilaginous  incun'ed  teeth  and  prominent  lateral  veins  ; 
fei*tlle  catkins  very  long  and  interrupted,  their  scales  cut-fringed ;  stigmas  very 
large,  toothed. 

P.  balsamifera,  Balsam  P.  or  Tacamahac.  Middle-sized  tree,  wild 
along  our  Northern  borders  and  N.  W. :  has  round  or  scarcely  angled  branch- 
lets,  very  glutinous  and  pleasantly  balsamic  strong-scented  bud-scales,  and  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  ^^radually  tapering  leaves. 

Var.  c&ndlcanSy  Balm-of-Gilead  P. :  planted  around  dwellings  as  a 
shade  tree,  wild  in  some  places,  spreading  invcterately  from  the  root ;  appears 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Balsam  Poplar,  with  broader  ovate  and  often  heart  shaped 
leaves  lighter-colored  beneath. 

Subclass  II.  GYMNOSPERMOUS  :  no  closed  ovary,  style, 
or  stigma,  but  ovules  and  seeds  naked  on  a  scale  or  some  other  sort 
of  transformed  leaf,  or  in  Yew  at  the  end  of  a  scaly-bracted  stalk  ; 
the  roouth  of  the  ovule  receiving  the  pollen  directly.  (Les.<ons,  p.  1 21, 
fig.  264-266;  p.  133,  fig.  312-314.)     Leaves  not  netted-veiued. 

C;^ca8  revoltlta  (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47),  fh>m  the  southern  part  of 
Japan,  a  palm-like  low  tree  of  conservatories,  wrongly  called  Saoo  Palm,  and 

Z&mia  integrif6Iia,  the  Coontib  of  Florida,  the  root-like  trunk  of 
which  does  not  rise  above  ground,  and  furnishes  a  kind'  of  flour  called  Florida 
Aerow-boot,  represent  the  order  CYCADACKiB. 

lU.  CONIFERS!,  PINE  FAMILY* 

Trees  or  shrubit,  with  wood  of  homogeneous  fibre  (no  ducts), 
resinous  juice,  commonly  needle-shaped  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  and 
monosctous  or  sometimes  dicecious  flowers  destitute  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  in  catkins  or  the  like.     (See  Lessons,  as  above.) 

I.  PINE  FAMILY  proper.  These  are  true  ConifercBy  or 
cone-bearing  trees,  the  fertile  flowers  being  in  a  scaly  catkin  which 
becomes  a  strobile  or  scaly  cone.  The  scales  are  each  in  the  axil 
of  a  bract  (which  is  sometimes  evident  and  projecting,  but  often 
concealed  in  the  full-gi'own  cone),  and  bear  a  pair  of  ovules  ad* 
hering  to  their  inner  face  next  the  base,  the  orifice  downwards, 
and  the  two  winged  seeds  peel  off  the  scale  as  the  latter  expands 
at  maturity.  They  all  have  scaly  buds.  All  the  common  and 
hardy  trees  of  the  family  belong  to  the  following. 

1.  PINUS.  Leaves  persistent,  long  and  needle-shaped,  2,  8,  or  5  in  a  cluster  from 
the  axil  of  dry  bud-scales,  aeveluped  after  the  scaly  shoot  of  the  season 
lenffthons.  Sterile  catkins  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  of  the  season; 
eacn  stamen  answers  to  a  flower,  reduced  to  a  2-celled  anther,  with  hardly 
any  filament  Cone  woody,  mostly  large,  maturing  in  the  autumn  of  the 
second  year.  Cotyledons  oi  the  embrvo  several.  (See  Lessons,  p.  18,  fig. 
46,  46;  p.  72,  fig.  140;  p.  188,  144,  fig.  812-814.) 

*  For  a  portScuIar  account  of  the  numeroiia  trees  of  this  noble  tunily  now  planted  or 
beginning  to  be  planted  for  ornament  special  works  shoald  be  consulted,  such^  especially,  as 
the  recent  *'  Book  of  Evergreens  "  by  Mr.  Uoopes.  We  give  here  only  the  principal  species 
of  the  country,  oast  of  the  Biissisaippi,  and  the  ivett-estabiuked  introduced  species,  mainly 
•Qch  9M  are  fally  hardy  North. 
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2.  ABIES.  Le&ves  penistent,  linear  or  short  needle-shaped,  borne  directly  on  the 
shoots  of  the  season,  over  which  they  are  thickly  ana  uniformly  scattered. 
Sterile  catkins  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year.  Fertile  cat- 
kins solitary,  maturing  in  the  autunm  of  the  same  year;  tlieir  scales  thin  and 
even,  never  prickle-bearing. 

8.  LARlA.  Leaves  all  deciduous  in  autumn,  soft,  short  needle-shaped,  in  spring, 
developed  very  many  in  a  dense  cluster  from  axillary  buds  of  the  previous 
sununer  (Lessons,  p.  71,  fig.  139),  those  on  shoots  of  the  season  similar  but 
scattered.     Cones  as  in  Abies,  the  scales  persistent. 

4.  CEDRUS.  Leaves  as  in  Larix,  but  rigid  and  persistent  Cones  lobular, 
large,  of  ver}*^  broad  thin  scales,  which  at  length  fall  away  from  the 


II.  CYPRESS  FAMILY.  These  have  both  kinds  of  flowers 
in  short  often  globular  catkins  of  few  scales ;  the  fertile  making  a 
globular  or  ovate  small  cone,  which  is  often  fleshy  when  young, 
sometimes  imitating  a  berry.  The  branches  appear  and  the  shoots 
grow  on  without  the  intervention  of  any  scaly  buds.  Leaves  often 
opposite  or  whorled,  sometimes  scale-like  and  adnate  to  the  branch. 

§  1.   Scales  of  the  gkbtdar  cone  with  a  pointed  bract  bekind  each  wedge-ehqped  teak, 

party  cohering  with  tit  back, 

6.  CRYPTOMERIA.  Cone  terminating  a  leafy  branch,  the  recurved  tip  of  the 
bract  and  awl-shaped  lobes  of  the  top  of  the  scales  projecting. 

§  2.  Scalee  of  thefrml  timpU,  no  bract  behind  them, 
•  Frtdt  a  tort  of  ooncy  dry  and  hard  when  mature :  powers  moneadonB,  rare^  ditBckmt. 

•t-  Leavet  ihin  and  dtUcaie^fiaiy  deciduom. 

6.  TAXODIUM.    Two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  branches;  thfe  sterile  catkin 

spike-panicled,  of  few  stamens ;  the  fertile  in  small  clusters.  Cone  globular, 
nnnly  closed  till  mature,  of  several  very  thick-topped  and  ai^gnlar  shield- 
shaped  scales,  a  pair  of  erect  d-angled  seeds  on  their  stalk. 

•I-  •!-  Leaves  evergreen^  linear  and  atU-shapedj  alt ernate^  free,  destitute  of  gkmds. 

7.  SEQUOIA.     Catkins  globular,  the  scales  of  the  fertile  ones  bearing  several 

ovules.  Cone  woody;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closed  without  overlapping, 
and  bearine  3-6  flat  wing-margined  seeds  hanging  from  the  upper  part  of 
tlieir  stalk-Cke  base. 

^^^  Leaves  evergreen^  (yaposite^  awl-shaped  and  scaU^skaj>ed  (the  farmer  on  the 
more  vigorous  lengthening  shoots,  the  latter  closely  imbricated  and  decussate  tm 
the  succeeding  brnnchlets).  commonly  with  a  resinous  gland  on  tite  back.  Seeds 
and  oaUts  erect :  cotylethns  only  2  or  8. 

6.  CUPRKSSUS.  Cones  spherical;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closing  bv  their 
well-fitted  margin?*,  not  overlapping,  separating  at  maturity,  each  scale  bear- 
ing two  or  usually  several  ovules  and  win^  or  wing-margined  seeds,  its 
broad  summit  with  a  central  boss  or  short  pomt. 

«.  THUJA.  Cones  oblong  or  globular,  the  scales  not  shield-shaped  but  concave 
and  fixed  bv  their  base,  overlapping  in  pairs,  pointed  if  at  all  from  or  near 
their  summit,  spreading  open  at  maturity,  each  bearing  a  single  pair  of 
ovules  and  seeds,  or  rarely  more. 

•  •  FruU  berry-like :  fiowers  commonly  diescious, 

)«.  JUNIPERUS.  Catkins  y&ry  small,  lateral;  the  fertile  of  8-6  fleshy-  scales 
growing  together,  and  ripening  into  a  sort  of  riobular  berry,  containing  1-8 
bony  seeds.    Leaves  evergreen,  opposite  or  whorled. 

III.  YEW  FAMILY.  Distinguished  by  having  the  fertile 
catkin,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  reduced  to  a  single  terminal  flower, 
consisting  of  an  ovule  only,  surrounded  by  some  bract:*,  ripening 
into  a  nut-like  or  drupe-like  seed:  cotyledons  only  2.  There  is 
nothing  answering:  to  the  scales  of  a  pine-cone.  Leaf-buds  scaly  as 
in  the  true  Pine  Family.     Flowers  mostly  dioecious,  axillary. 

11.  TAXUS.    Leaves  linear,  appearing  more  or  leas  S-ranked,  green  both  sides. 
Both  kinds  of  catkins,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  snuul  axillary  buds 
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imbricatod  with  persistent  scales,  bearing  at  the  apexi  one  a  few  naked 
stamens,  each  with  8-8  anther-cells  under  a  somewhat  shield-shaped  apex, 
the  other  an  ovate  ovule.  This  in  fiuit  becomes  a  uut-iike  blackish  seed, 
resting:  in  the  bott&m  of  a  berry-like  red  cup. 

12.  TORRfiYA.  Leaves,  catkins,  &«.,  nearly  as  in  Taxus.  Stamens  more  scale- 
shaped  at  top,  each  bearing  4  hanging  anther-cells.  Naked  seed  resembling 
a  thin  fleshed  drupe  or  when  dry  a  nut,  with  no  cup  around  it,  as  laxge  as  a 
nutmeg,  which  it  resembles  also  in  the  braiih-like  interior  structure. 

18.  SALISBURIA.  Leaves  wedge-shaped  and  fan-shaped,  deeply  2-cleft  and  the 
lobes  wav^-toothed  and  somewhat  cleft  at  the  broad  tnincate  end,  traversed 
with  straight  simple  or  forking  nerves  or  veins,  like  a  Feni.  Flowers  not 
often  seen.  Sterile  catkins  slender  and  loose.  Seed  drupe-like,  and  with  a 
fleshy  short  cup  around  its  base. 
PODOOARPUS,  one  or  two  species  in  choice  oonservatories,  and  two  half 
hardy  in  the  Middle  States  as  low  shrubs, — the  genus  so  cidled  b^oause 
the  ^eshy  seed  is  raised  on  a  sort  of  stalk, —  belongs  here.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  much  unlike  those  of  other  Coniferous  trees,  being  laige,  linear, 
lanceolate,  or  even  ovate,  and  veinless,  except  the  midrib. 

1,  FiKIISy  PINE.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)    Flowers  in  late  spring. 

§  1.  PiTCH-FiNBS  ojid  that  relative*,  with  feaeet  otUtf  2  cr  8  in  tke  cluster, 

Mca/ffsheatked  at  the  baee  :  wood  resinous, 

m  Cones  latered  and  persistent  on  the  branch  long  after  shedding  the  seed,  the  scales 
thickened  at  the  end,  often  tipped  with  a  cusp  or  spine :  leaves  rigid. 

-*-  Leaves  3  in  the  cluster.    All  natives,  but  the  Icut  Cali/bmian. 

P.  austritlis,  Long-lea vkd  or  South krn  Yellow  Pine.  Lofty  striking 
tree,  of  pine-barrens  from  N.  Car.  S. ;  with  leaves  10'- 15'  long,  very  resin- 
ous wood,  and  cones  6'- 10'  lonp:,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  reilcxed  short  spuic. 

P.  tceda.  Loblolly  or  Old-field  P.  Smaller  tree,  in  light  soil,  from 
Virginia  S  ,  with  less  resinoys  wood,  dark  green  leaves  6'- 10'  long,  and  solitary 
cones  3'  -5'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  short  straight  or  incurved  spine. 

P.  rigida,  northern  Pitch  P.  Sandy  or  thin  rocky  soil,  abounding 
along  the  coast  N.  and  in  the  upper  country 'S. :  a  stout  tree,  with  dark  green 
leaves  3'  -  5'  long  from  short  sheaths,  clustered  ovate-conical  cones  2'  -3'  long, 
the  scales  tipped  with  a  rccun'ed  spine  or  prickle. 

P.  serdtina,  Pond  P.  Small  tree  in  wet  ground  from  N.  Car!  S. ;  with 
valuelesi  wood,  leaves  4'-  8'  long,  and  mo.^tly  opposite  round-ovate  cones  2' -3* 
lon^,  their  scales  tipped  with  a  very  small  and  weak  prickle. 

f .  ponder6sa  (or  BenthamiXna)  ;  planted  from  California,  where  it  is  a 
characteristic  tree,  with  heavy  wood,  deep  green  leaves  6' -11'  long,  and  clua- 
terod  cones  about  3'  long,  rcllexed  on  a  short  stalk. 

*-  <«-  Leaves  only  2  in  the  sheath,  or  a  Jew  of  them  sometimes  in  threes. 

++  Planted  from  Europe. 

P.  sylvdstris,  Scotch  Pine  (wrongly  called  also  Scotch  Fir),  the  cora- 
fnon  Pine  of  N.  Europe :  middle-sized  tree,  known  by  the  bluish-white  hue  of 
\U  Hat  leaves  (2' -4'  long),  reddish  bark  on  the  trunk,  and  narrow  tapering 
cones,"  the  scales  with  tubercle-like  tips. 

P.  Austriiaca,  Austrian  P.,  a  probable  variety  of  P.  LabIcio,  or  Cor- 
8ICAN  P.  of  S.  Eu. :  a  fast-growing  massive  tree,  with  very  rough  branches, 
dark-green  slender  but  rigid  leaves  4' -6'  long,  and  conical  cones  2^' -3'  long. 

++  ♦+  Wild  s/tecies  of  the  cowitrff. 

P.  ptingens,  Table-Mountain  or  Prickly  Pinr.  Along  the  AU^ 
ghanies  from  Penn.  to  S.  Car. :  middle-sized  tree ;  with  dark  bluish-green 
leaves  only  about  2'  long ;  but  the  heavy  and  clustered  cones  fully  3'  long, 
ovate,  and  the  scales  armc  I  with  a  very  strong  somewhat  hooked  spine. 

P.  mitis,  Yellow  Pinb  of  the  North,  Short-lkaved  Yellow  Pine  S.  : 
a  middle-sized  tree  in  sandy  or  dry  soil,  with  firm  fine-grained  wood,  slender 
leaves  (not  rarely  in  threes)  3' -5'  long,  and  mostly  solitary  ovate  or  oblong* 
onical  cones  barely  2'  long,  the  scales  tipped  with  a  minute  weak  prickle. 
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P.  inopS)  Jersey  Scrub  P.  Low  straggling  tree  of  barrens  and  sterile 
hills,  from  New  Jersey  S.  &  W. ;  with  drooping  branclilcts,  leaves  l'-3'  long, 
and  solitary  ovate-oblong  cones  2'  long,  reilexed  on  a.  short  stalk,  the  scaler 
tijiped  with  an  awl-shaped  prickle. 

F.  Banksi&na.  Gray  or  Northern  Scrttb  P.  Along  our  northern 
frontiers  and  extenmng  N.,  on  rocky  banks  :  straggling  shrub  or  tree,  5^-20^ 
high ;  with  oblique  or  contorted  leaves  1'  long,  curved  cones  barely  2'  long,  and 
blunt  scales. 

»  *  Cones  at  the  apex  of  the  branch  and  /of ling  after  shedding  the  seed,  their 
scales  sUght/jf  thickened  at  the  end  and  rvit/iout  any  prickfy  potni ;  leaves 
only  2  in  the  duster  and  with  a  long  sheath,  slender. 

P.  resmbsa,  Bxd  Pivb,  and  wrongly  called  Norway  Pikb  :  the  Latin 
name  not  a  eood  one,  as  the  tree  is  not  e8i)ocially  resinous :  dry  woods  N. 
from  N.  England  to  Wisconsin  ;  W*  -  SOO  high,  with  reddish  ano  smoothish 
bark,  compact  wood,  dark  green  leaves  5' -6'  long  and  not  rigid,  and  ovate- 
conical  smooth  cones  about  2'  long. 

§  2.  White  Pines,  vnth  softer  haveSy  5  in  the  cluster,  their  sheath  and  the  scale 
undtmeath  early  deciduous :  cones  long,  cylindrical,  terminal,  banging, 
fcdiing  ajler  shedding  the  seeds,  their  scales  hardly  if  at  all  thickened  at  tie 
end,  pointless :  seed  thin-shelled  and  winged. 

P.  Str6bU8,  White  Pine.  Tall  tree  in  low  or  fertile  soil  N.  and  along 
the  mountains ;  with  soft  white  wood  invaluable  for  lumber,  smooth  greenish 
bark  on  yoang  trunks  and  branches,  pale  or  glaucous  slender  leaves  3'  — 4'  long, 
and  narrow  cones  5' -6'  long. 

P.  ezc^lsa,  Bhotan  or  Himalayan  White  P.  Ornamental  tree  barely 
hardy  for  N. ;  with  the  drooping  and  white  leaves  and  the  cones  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  those  of  White  Pine. 

P.  Xjamberti^nay  Lambert's  or  Sugar  P.  One  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
Oregon  and  California,  beginning  to  be  planted  :  has  leaves  as  rigid  as  in  many 
Pitch  Pines,  3'  -  5'  long,  bright  green,  the  cones  also  at  first  erect,  when  fall 
grown  1 2'  -  20'  long. 

}  8.  Not*  Pines,  with  leaves^  (Jr.  as  in  the  preceding  vction,  but  thart  thick  con^s 
of  fewer  and  thick  pointless  scales,  and  large  hard-shelled  edible  seeds  desti- 
tute of  a  wing. 

P.  C^mbray  Cembra  or  Swiss  Stone  P.  of  the  higher  Alps  :  small, 
slow-growing,  very  hardy  ornamental  tree,  with  green  4-8ided  leaves  3'  — 4'  long 
and  much  crowded  on  the  erect  branches ;  cones  round-oval,  erect,  2'  long,  the 
round  seeds  as  large  as  peas. 

2.  Abies,  spruce,  fir  (Classical  Latin  name.  — The  names  Abies 
and  PIcBA,  for  Spnicc  and  Fir,  arc  just  oppositely  used  by  different  anthoni. 
LinnaBus  employed  the  former  for  Spruce,  the  latter  for  Pir,  and  so  do  some 
late  writers.  The  ancients  used  the  names  just  the  other  way,  and  the  later 
botanists  mostly  follow  them  )     Fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.  Spruce.  Coms  hanging  or  nodding  on  the  end  of  a  branch,  their  scales 
persistent :  cells  of  the  anther  opening  lengthwise :  the  neidlt-shaped  and 
Arsided  leaves  j/ointing  every  way. 

A.  exo^lsa,  Norway  Spruce  :  the  most  common  and  most  vigorous 
species  planted,  iifx)m  Europe ;  fine  lar^  tree,  with  stout  branches,  deep  green 
leaves  larger  than  in  the  next,  the  mature  hanging  cones  5' -7'  long. 

A.  nigra.  Black  or  Double  Spruce.  Cold  woods  and  swamps  N.  and 
along  the  mountains  S. :  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  (seldom  over  J'  long) 
dark  green,  and  a  glaucous-whitish  variety  K. ;  its  ovate  cones  recurving  on 
short  branches,  I'-lJ'  long,  persistent  for  several  years,  thin  rigid  scales  with 
thin  often  erodwi  edge. 

A.  &lba.  White  Spriick.  Wild  only  along  our  northern  borders  and  K. ; 
when  planted  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  pale  glaucous  leaves ;  cylindrical 
nodding  cones  about  2'  long,  falling  the  first  winter,  the  thinner  scales  widi  a 
firm  even  edge. 
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A.  MensiMiy  Mbnzxes*  Sprccb,  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  W.,  is 
planted  and  likely  to  become  common  :  fine  tree,  with  broader  and  atiffer  leaves 
than  the  foregoing,  almost  prickly-pointc^  sil very-whitish  beneath;  cones  al)out 
3'  long,  cylindrical,  soft ;  their  scales  rhombic-ovate,  thin  and  pale. 

§2.  Hbmlock-Spkccb  (Tsdoa).  Cones  hanging  on  declined  branches  of  the 
preceding  Utar,  smalls  persistent ^  and  their  scales  pirsistent :  sterile  catkins 
very  small  and  globular ^  oj  a  few  anthers  which  open  across :  leaotsjlatf  on 
distinct  little  petioles^  most  of  them  spreading  right  and  left  so  as  to  appear 
2'ranked  on  the  branch. 

A.  Canadtosis,  Hbmlock-Spruce.  Common  on  hills  N.,  and  planted 
for  ornament :  large  tree,  with  coarse  wood,  light  and  spreading  spray,  broadish- 
linear  and  blunt  leaves  only  i'  long,  green  above  and  white  ^eath,  and  oval 
cones  only  J'  or  f '  long,  their  bracts  very  short  and  hidden. 

A.  Dougl&sii,  Douglas  Sprucb,  one  of  the  tall  trees  from  Rocky 
Mountains  and  W.  to  the  Pacific,  planted  but  proves  not  quite  hanly  enough  N., 
is  of  this  section  :  it  has  slender  leaves  I'  or  more  long,  light  green,  indistinctly 
2-rankcd;  cones  2' -3'  long,  loose,  with  pointed  and  toothed  bracts  projecting 
beyond  the  scales. 

§  3.  Fib.  Cones  set  rigidly  erect  on  the  upper  side  of  spreading  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  their  scales  and  commonly  conspicuous  bracts  falling  away 
with  the  seeds  when  ripe  from  the  persistent  slender  axis :  seeds  resinous : 
anthers  irrejuJarly  bursting :  leaves  flaty  white  beneath  each  aide  of  t/ie 
prominent  midrib^  those  on  horizontal  branches  inclined  to  spread  riglU  and 
left  90  as  to  appear  2-ixinked, 

*  Balsam  Firs,  native  trees:  bark  yielding  Canada  balsam  from  blisterSf  ^c.  > 

A.  bals&mea,  Common  B.  Small  tree  of  cold  or  wet  grounds  N.,  hand- 
some when  youn^,  but  short-lived,  with  worthless  wood,  narrow  linear  leaves 
I'  or  less  than  l'  long  and  much  crowded,  cylindrical  violet-colored  cones  2'-4' 
long  and  1'  tliick,  their  bracts  with  only  the  abrnpt  slender  point  projecting. 

A.  f^r&seriy  Fraskk's  or  Southern  B.  Along  the  higher  AUeghanies : 
small  tree,  like  the  preocdmg  ;  but  the  small  cones  (only  1'-2'  long)  oblong- 
ovate,  with  the  short-pointed  upper  part  of  the  bracts  conspicuously  projecting 
and  reflexed. 

«  •  Silver-Firs,  &c.,  very  choice  ornamental  trees,  only  the  first  at  aR  common, 

•*-  Leaves  blunt, 

A.  pectinilta,  European  Silver-F.  Large  tree  with  wood,  its  horizon- 
tal branches  with  narrow  leaves  (greener  above  man  in  Balsam  F.,  nearly  as 
white  beneath  and  1^'  long)  forming  a  flat  spray  ;  cones  6' -8'  long,  with 
slender  projecting  points  to  the  bracts 

A.  N ordmanni&ixa,  from  the  Crimea  and  N.  Asia ;  with  thicker-set  and 
broader  leaves  thnn  the  foregoing,  linear,  curved,  1'  long,  deep  green  above  and 
whitened  beneath  ;  cones  large  and  ovate. 

A.  Fiohta,  Siberian  Silyer-F.  ;  with  thicker-set  leaves  than  those  of 
European  Silver-Fir,  dark  green  above  and  less  white  beneath ;  cones  only  3* 
long,  their  vshort  bracts  concealed  under  the  scales. 

A.  gT&ndis,  Great  Silver-Fir  of  Oregon  and  Califbniia:  resembles  a 
fine  Balsam  Fir  on  a  large  scale,  with  broader  leaves  notched  at  the  end,  about 
1'  long,  aud  thicker  cones  with  concealed  bracts. 

•*-  Leaves  acute  or  jAfinied^  especiidly  on  main  shoots,  rigid,  widely  and  about 

equally  Sjtreading  on  all  sides, 

A.  Cephal6nica,  Cephalonian  Silver-Fir  :  remarkable  for  its  very 
stiff  almost  prickly-pointed  squarrose  leaves  dark  green  above,  white  beneath. 

A.  Pinsapo,  Spanish  SilyerfFir  :  resembles  the  last,  but  not  so  hardy, 
leaves  less  pomted,  and  the  bracts  of  the  cones  are  concealed. 

3.  iJkRIXy  LARCH.  (The  ancient  name.)  Trees  planted  for  ornament 
and  valuable  for  timber :  branches  slender,  the  young  ones  pendulous  :  flow<» 
era  in  earlicflt  spring,  much  before  the  leaves  appear :  catKins  from  laterV 
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span  or  broad  buds ;  the  sterile  globular,  yellow ;  the  fertile  oval,  erimson^ 
red,  being  the  color  of  the  bracts. 

Ii.  Europsea,  European  Larch,  the  one  generally  planted  :  a  fine  last- 
growing  tree,  with  leaves  about  I'  long,  and  longer  cones  or  namerouB  scales. 

Ii.  Americtoa,  American  L.,  Tamarack  or  Hackmatack.  Swamps 
N. :  slender  tree  with  shorter  and  paler  leaves,  and  small  cones  of  few  scales, 
only  J'  or  H'  long. 

4.  CEDBUS,  CEDAR,  i.  e.  of  J^ebanon.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Wood 
reddish,  fragrant.     Cult,  for  ornament,  but  precarious  in  this  climate. 

C.  Llbani,  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  with  dark  foliage  and  stiff  horizontal 
branches,  the  terminal  shoot  erect :  not  hardy  E.  of  New  York. 

C.  Deod&ra,  Deodar  C.  of  Himalayas  ;  with  lighter  drooping  spray  on 
young  trees,  and  whitish  foliage  :  seems  unlikely  to  flourish  in  this  coantiy. 

6.  CBYPTOM^RIA.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  concealed  paiit  or 
joints.)    Evei^green  tree  from  Japan. 

C.  Jap6nica,  not  hardy  N.  but  often  in  conservatories  ;  leaves  crowded, 
awl-shaped,  many-ranked,  eogcwise  and  docurrent  on  the  stem. 

6.  TAXbDIUM,  BALD-CYPRESS.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means 
Yew-like:  the  resemblance  is  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.)  FL  before 
the  leaves,  in  earliest  spring. 

T.  distichum}  American  B.  or  Southern  Ctpbess.  Large  tree  in 
swamps  S.,  and  planted,  even  N. :  branchlets  slender,  many  of  them  falling  in 
autumn  like  leafstalks ;  leaves  light  preen,  i'  long,  narrow-linear,  2-ranked,  on 
some  flower-bearing  shoots  awl-shaped  and  mibricated ;  cones  1'  or  less  thidt. 

7.  SEQUOIA,  REDWOOD.  (Named  for  the  Cherokee  half-breed  Indian 
Sve-qua-yahy  who  invented  an  alphabet  for  his  nation.)  Very  cjclebrated, 
gigantic,  Califomian  trees,  with  flbrons  bark,  not  unlike  that  o^  Taxodinni, 
and  soft,  flssiie,  dull-red  wood.  Neither  species  is  hardy  in  New  England, 
or  safe  in  the  Middle  States ;  but  the  second  is  disposed  to  stand. 

S.  sexnp^rvirenB,  Common  Redwood  of  the  coast  ranges  of  California ; 
with  flat  and  linear  acute  leaves  2-ranked  on  the  branches,  but  small  awl-shapcd 
and  scattered  ones  on  the  erect  or  leading  shoots,  and  small  globular  cones 
(barely  1'  long). 

S.  g^gant6a.  Giant  Redwood  (in  England  called  Wellingtonia)  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada ;  with  all  the  leaves  awl-shapcd  and  distributed  round  the  branch ; 
cones  ovoid,  l^'-2'  long. 

8.  CUPB^SSUS,  CYPRESS.  Classical  name  of  the  Oriental  Cypress, 
namely, 

C.  sempdrvireilBy  planted  only  far  S- ;  stiff  narrow  tree,  with  slender 
erect  branchlets,  dark  foliage,  and  cone  1'  in  diameter,  each  scale  many-seeded. 

C.  thujoideSy  White  Cedar.  Tree  of  low  grounds  S.  &  E.,  with  white 
valuable  wood,  slender  sprav,  and  pale  glaucous-green  trianp:ular-awl-shapcfl 
leaves  much  flner  than  in  Arbor  Vitro ;  cones  hardly  ^'  wide,  with  few  seeds  to 
each  scale,  and  these  almost  wingless. 

C.  Lawsonitoa,  of  N.  Califomia,  recently  much  planted,  and  if  fully  hardy 
promising  to  he  very  ornamental ;  has  thickly  set  and  plume-like  flat  spmy,  of 
oluish-grecn  hue,  and  cones  scarcely  above  4'  in  thickness,  their  scales  bearing 
2-4  ovules  and  ripening  2  or  3  seeds. 

G.  pisifera,  or  RETiNdsroRA  pisivera  (of  which  C.  obt^sa  is  seemingly 
a  form  with  the  scale-shaped  leaves  blunter  and  cone  larger),  is  a  scarcely  hardy 
species,  introduced  from  Japan,  the  cones  only  as  large  as  peas  (to  wliich  tlM 
speciflc  name  refers),  a  single  pair  of  broad-wmged  seeds  to  each  scale. 

C.  8Quarr68a,  or  kricoideb,  from  Japan,  is  perfectly  hardy  N.,  pcrfaapfl 
a  variety  of  the  last,  but  of  strikingly  different  appearance,  bearing  only  loose 
snd  awl-shaped  leaves. 
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9.  THUJA,  ARBOR  VTTM.  (Ancient  name  of  some  rcsin-bearine  evei^ 
green.)  The  varieties  planted  in  collections  are  very  numerous  ;  the  tollow- 
mg  are  the  principal  natural  types,  by  many  taken  for  genera. 

T.  OOCidentWs,  Ambricant  Arbor  Vita,  or  Whitb  Csdar  of  the 
Korth.  Common  tree  N.,  in  swamps  and  cool  moist  woods,  much  planted, 
especially  for  hedges  and  screens ;  leaves  mostly  of  the  scale-shaped  sort,  blunt 
and  adnate ;  cones  oblong,  rather  soft,  the  oblong  scales  pointless,  and  bearing 
2  thin  winged  seeds.  Many  nursery  varieties,  some  of  which,  especially  var. 
bricoIdes  or  Hisath-likk  A.,  have  the  loose  awl-shaped  sort  of  leaves. 

T.  orient&lis,  or  Biota  okxentalis,  the  Chinese  A.,  not  fully  hardy- 
far  N. :  small  tree,  with  even  the  scale-shaped  leaves  acute,  cone  larger,  with 
thicker  scales  tipped  with  a  recurving  hum-like  apex  or  appendage,  each 
2-8eeded,  and  the  seeds  hard-shcUed  and  wingless.  —  Var.  a^trea,  the  Golden 
A.  is  dwarf  and  very  dense,  with  yellow-green  or  partly  golden-tinged  foliage. 
Var.  TartArica,  is  a  more  hardy  glossy-green  variety,  the  leaves  scale-shaped. 
Var.  Meld&nbis,  one  with  only  looic  and  awl-shaped  leaves.  Even  the  slender- 
stemmed  and  weeping  T.  p^ndula  is  an  extreme  variety. 

T.  dolabr&ta,  or  Tnuj6psi8  dolabrata  of  Japan.  Remarkable  for  its 
very  flat  spray,  broad  and  very  blunt  large  leaves  (sometimes  ^'  long)  green 
alx)ve  and  white  beneath ;  the  cone  with  thick  and  rounded  scales,  each  with 
5  wing-margined  seeds. 

10.  JTJKiPEBUS,  JUNIPER.     (Classical  Latin  name.)    Fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.  Leaves  {scafe^iike  and  awl-shaped,  smaUf  the  fornur  sort  minute  and  verjf 
udnate)  like  those  of  Cypress  and  Arbor  Vitce. 

J.  Virginitoa,  Red  Cedar  or  Savin.  A  familiar  shrub  and  small  or 
lai^  tree,  with  most  durah'e  and  valuable  reddish  odorous  wood ;  the  small 
fruit  dark  with  a  white  bloom,  erect  on  the  short  supporting  branchlet. 

J.  Babina,  var.  proctimbens.  Rocky  banks,  trailing  over  the  ground 
along  our  northern  b»)r(l  jrs,  with  the  scale-shaped  leaves  less  acute,  and  the 
fruit  nodding  on  the  short  peduncie-liko  recurvea  branchlet. 

5  2.   Leaves  aU  of  one  sort,  in  whorls  offi,  jointed  with  the  Mem,  linear  with  an  awl- 
shaped  prick!  if  point f  the  midrib  prominenl,  also  the  rib^ike  margins. 

J.  OOmmtLnis,  Commox  Juniper.  Erect  or  spreading  shrub  ;  with  very 
Bhar|>-pointcd  leaves  green  below  and  white  on  the  upper  fiice ;  berries  large  anil 
smooth.  The  wild,  low,  much  spreading  variety  is  common  N.  in  sterile  or 
rocky  ground.  Var.  Hik^knica,  very  erect  tree-like  shrub,  forming  a  narrow 
column,  is  most  planted  for  ornament,  from  £u. 

U.  TAXUS,  YEW.  (Classical  name,  from  the  Greek  for  a  6oir,  the  tough 
wood  was  chosen  for  bows. )     Fl.  early  spring 

T.  bacc&ta,  European  Yew.  Low  tree,  with  thick  upright  trunk,  spread- 
ing short  branches,  and  pointed  dark  green  leaves  about  1'  long ;  when  planted 
in  this  country  forms  only  a  shrub. 

Var.  fastig^&ta,  Irish  Yew;  a  singular  form,  maldng  a  narrow  column, 
the  branches  apprcssed  ;  the  leaves  shorter,  broader,  and  scarcely  in  two  ranks. 

Var.  Ganadtosis,  American  Yew  or  Ground  Hemlock  ;  shady  cold 
banks  and  woods  N. ;  the  stems  spreading  over  the  gix>und. 

12.  TOBBEYA.     (Named  for  our  Dr.  John  Torrey,)    Flowers  in  spring. 

T.  taxif61ia.  Woods  in  Florida :  a  handsome  tree,  but  with  the  wood  and 
foliage  ill-sccntcd  ;  leaves  like  those  of  Yew  but  longer  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
lK>int :  hardy  as  a  shrub  as  far  north  as  New  York.  —  T.  Calif6rkica,  is  the 
Califoenian  Nutmeg-tree.     T.  nuc^fera,  from  Japan,  is  another  species. 

13.  SALISBtJBIA,  GINKGO-TREE.     (Named  fori?.  A.  JSalisburif.) 

S.  adiantif61ia  (the  name  denotes  the  likeness  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
the  Maidenhair  Fern) ,  a  most  singular  tree,  planted  from  Japan,  hardy  even 
N. ;  branches  spreading ;  the  fiin-shaped  alternate  leaves  with  their  slender 
stalka,  3'  or  4  long 
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Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  or  ENDOGENOUS 
PLANTS :  Distinguished  by  having  the  woody  matter  of  tlie 
stem  in  distinct  bundles  scattered  without  obvious  order 
throughout  its  whole  breadth,  never  so  arranged  as  all  to 
come  in  a  circle,  when  abundant  enough  to  form  proper 
wood  as  in  Palms  and  the  like,  this  is  hardest  and  the 
bundles  most  crowded  toward  the  circumference.  Embryo 
with  a  single  cotyledon  ;  the  first  leaves  in  germiuatiou 
alternate.  Leaves  mostly,  but  not  always,  parallel-veined. 
Parts  of  the  flower  almost  always  in  threes,  never  in  fives. 
See  Lessons,  p.  117,  and  for  style  of  vegetation,  p.  19,  fig.  47. 

The  plants  of  this  class  may  be  arranged  under  three  gen- 
erally well-marked  divisions. 

L  SPADICEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  either  tiaked,  i.e. 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  or  these  if  present,  not  brightly 
colored,  collected  in  the  sort  of  spike  called  a  spadix,  which  is 
embraced  or  subtended  by  the  kind  of  developing  bract  termed  a 
spathe.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  division  are  ofiered 
by  the  Arum  Family.  To  it  also  belong  on  one  hand  the  Palms, 
on  the  other  the  Pond  weeds  —  here  merely  mentioned,  as  follows  :  — 

Stoal  FalmdttO,  Cabbage  Palmetto,  of  the  sandj  coast  from  Hi.  Car- 
olina S.,  our  only  tree  of  the  class,  with 

S.  serrul&ta,  Saw  Palmetto,  of  the  Southern  coast,  the  truuk  of  which 
creeps  on  the  groand,  and  the  short  petioles  are  spiny-margined,  whence  the 
popular  name, 

S.  Adansdnii,  Dw^arf  Palmetto,  the  leaves  of  which,  rising  from  a 
stem  underground,  are  smooth-edged,  and 

Chamffirops  H^^Strix,  Blue  Palmetto  of  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  with  erect 
or  creeping  trunics  only  2°  -3°  long,  and  pale  or  glaucous  leaves  3° -4°  high ; 
—  these  represent  with  us  the  Palm  Family. 

Potamogdton  nutans,  and  other  species  of  Poxdweed  abound  in 
ponds  and  streams,  and  represent  the  Naiadack^is  or  Pondwked  Pamxly, — 
plants  of  various  fonns  but  of  little  interest  —  in  fresh  water. 

Zost^ra  marina.  Grass- Wrack  or  Eel-Grass  of  salt  water,  with  its 
long  ribbon-like  bright  green  leaves,  and  flowers  hidden  in  tlieir  upper  sheaths, 
represents  the  same  family  in  shallow  bays  of  the  ocean. 

Ldmna  POlyrhiza,  Duckweed,  consisting  of  little  green  grains,  about 
l'-^'  long,  floating  on  stagnant  water,  producing  a  tuft  of  hanging  roots  from 
their  lower  face,  never  here  found  in  blossom, 

Ii.  minor,  still  smaller  and  with  only  a  single  root,  —  and  the  less  common 

Ij.  trlstdca,  which  is  oblong-lanccolate  from  a  staik-like  base,  — all  propa- 
gating freely  by  budding  from  the  side  and  separating,  —  are  greatly  simplified 
little  plants  representing  the  Lemnace^  or  Duckweed  Family,  their  mi- 
nute flower  rarely  seen.     See  Manual ;  also  Structural  Botany,  p.  70,  fig.  102. 
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112.   ARACEiE,  ARUM  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  pungent  or  acrid  watery  juice,  leaves  mostly  with 
veins  reticulated  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  first  class,  flowers 
in  the  fleshj  head  or  spike  called  a  spadix,  usually  furnished  with 
the  colored  or  peculiar  enveloping  bract  called  a  spathe. 

There  are  several  stove-plants  of  the  family  now  rather  common 
in  choice  collections,  mostly  species  and  varieties  of  Caladium,  cul- 
tivated for  their  colored  and  variegated  foliage. 

§  1.  Leaves  with  exparuitd  bUule^  and  with  fprtadiny  nti-vta  or  veinsy  never  linear. 
«  Fluwers  wholly  destitute  of  cnlyx  and  corolla* 

1.  ARIS^MA.    Leaves  compound,  only  one  or  two,  with  stalks  sheathing  the 

simple  stem,  which  rises  from  a  fleshy  corm,  and  tenninates  in  a  long  spadix 
bearinff  flowers  only  at  its  base,  where  it  is  enveloped  by  the  convolute  lower 
part  of  the  greenisli  or  purplish  spathe.  Sterile  flowers  above  the  fertile, 
each  of  a  few  sessile  anthers;  the  fertile  each  a  1-celled  6-6-oTuled  ovary, 
in  fruit  becoming  a  scarlet  berry:  commonly  dioecious,  the  stamens  being 
abortive  in  one  pmnt,  the  pistils  abortive  in  the  other. 

2.  COLOCASIA.    Leaves  simple,  peltate,  and  with  a  notch  at  the  base.    Spathe 

convolute,  yellowish,  mucn  longer  than  the  spadix:  the  latter  covered  with 
ovaries  at  base,  above  with  some  abortive  rudiments,  still  higher  crowded 
with  numerous  6  -  S-celled  sessile  anthers,  and  the  pointed  summit  naked. 

8.  PELTANDRA.  Leaves  arrow-shape<i ;  these  and  the  scape  iVom  a  tufled 
fibrous  rooL  Spathe  convolute  to  the  pointed  apex,  green,  wavy-margined. 
Spadix  long  ana  tapering,  covered  completely  with  flowers,  i.  e.  above  with 
naked  shield-shaped  anmers  each  of  6  or  6  cells,  opening  by  a  hole  at  the 
top,  below  with  one-celled  ovaries  bearing  several  erect  ovules,  in  fruit  a 
1  -  8-seeded  fleshy  bag.    Seeds  obovate,  surrounded  by  a  tenacious  jelly. 

4.  RICHARDIA.  Leaves  arrow-»haped ;  these  and  the  long  scape  from  a' short 
tuberous  rootstock.  Spathe  broad,  spreading  above,  bright  white,  convolute 
at  base  around  the  slender  cylindrical  spadix,  which  is  densely  covered  above 
with  yellow  anthers,  below  with  ovaries,  each  incompletely  8-celled,  and  con- 
taining several  hanging  ovules. 

6.  CALLA.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  on  long  petioles;  those  and  the  peduncles  from 
a  creeping  rootstock.  Spathe  open,  tiie  upper  face  bright  white,  spreading 
widely  at  the  base  of  the  oblong  spadix,  which  is  wholly  covered  with 
flowers;  the  lower  ones  perfect,  having  6  stamens  around  a  1-celled  ovary; 
the  upper  often  of  stamens  only.  Bernes  red,  containing  a  few  oblong  seeds, 
surrounded  with  jelly. 

•  •  Flowers  with  a  perianth,  perfect,  covering  the  ichole  spadix. 

6.  SYMPLOCARPUS.    Leaves  ovate,  verj'  large  and  veiny,  short-petioled,  ap- 

pearing much  later  than  the  flowers  from  a  flbrous-rooted  corm  or  short 
rootstock.  Spathe  shell-sliaped,  ovate,  incurved,  thick,  barely  raised  out  of 
ground,  enclosing  the  globular  spadix,  in  which  the  flowers  are  as  it  were 
nearly  immerseo.  Each  flower  has  4  hooded  sepals,  4  stamens  with  2-celled 
anthers  turned  outwards,  and  a  1-celled  1-ovuIed  ovary  tipped  with  a  short 
awl-shaped  style:  the  fruit  is  the  enlarged  spongy  spadix  under  the  rough 
surface  of  which  are  imbedded  large  fle^iy  seeds. 

§  2.  Leaves  linear,  fag-like,  nerved:  spadix  appearing  lateral 

7.  ACORUS.    Spadix  cylindrical,  naked,  emerging  from  the  side  of  a  2-edged 

simple  scape  resembling  the  leaves,  denseh'  covered  with  perfect  flowers. 
Sep:ils  6.  concave.  Stamens  6,  with  linear  filaments  and  kidney-shaped  an- 
thers. Ovary  2  -  3-colled,  with  several  hanging  ovules  in  each  cell,  becoming 
dry  in  fruit,  ripening  only  one  or  two  small  seeds. 

1.  ABIS^MA,  INDIAN  TURNIP,  &c.  (Name  altered  from  Arum,  to 
which  these  plants  were  formerly  referred.)  Wild  plants  of  rich  woods,  fl. 
in  spring,  veiny-leaved,  their  tumipshaped  corm  farinaceous,  but  imbued 
with  an  intensely  pungent  juice,  which  is  dissipated  in  drying.     ^ 

A.  triph^llum.  Common  Indian  Turnip.    In  rich  woods ;  leaves  mostly 

2,  each  of  3  oblong  i)ointcd  leaflets ;  stalks  and  spathe  cither  green  or  variegated 
with  whitish  and  aark-purple  stripes  or  spots,  the  latter  with  broad  or  flat 
summit  incurved  over  the  top  of  the  clul>-shapod  and  blunt  spadix. 
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A.  Drac6ntiam,  Draoow-Arum,  Dragon-root,  or  Gkrex  Bragox 
Low  p'ounds ;  leaf  mostly  solitary,  its  petiole  l°-2^  long,  bcarinp^  7-11 
])edflte  lance-oblong  pointed  leaflets ;  the  gi^eenish  spathe  wholly  rolled  into  a 
tube  with  a  short  slender  point,  very  much  shorter  than  the  long  and  tapering 
tail-like  spathe. 

2.  COIiOCASIA.    (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  common  species.)     X 

C.  antiqu6rum,  one  variety  called  C.  ehculbnta  ;  cult,  in  the  hot  parts 
of  the  world  for  its  farinaceous  tliick  rootstocks  (which  arc  esculent  when  the 
acrid  principle  is  driven  off  by  heat,  as  also  the  leaves),  and  in  gardens  for  its 
magnificent  foliage,  the  pale  ovate-:uTow-sliaped  leaves  being  2^-3^  long  when 
well  grown  ;  the  stalk  attached  much  below  the  middle,  the  notch  not  doep. 

3.  FEIfTANDBA,  ARROW-ARUM.     (Name  of  Greek  words  meaning 
shield'fihaped  sUimen,  from  the  form  of  the  anthers.)    JFl.  summer.     2/ 

P.  Virginica.  Shallow  water  :  10-2°  high  ;  leaves  pale :  the  fine  trans- 
verse nerves  running  from  the  midrib  and  netted  with  2  or  3  longitudinal  ones 
near  the  margin ;  scapes  recurved  in  fruit ;  top  of  the  spathe  and  spadix 
rotting  off,  leaving  the  short  fleshy  base  firmly  embracing  the  globular  clustci 
of  green  berries. 

4.  BICHABDIA.     (Named  for  the  French  botanist,  L  C.  Richard.)     % 

B.  AAriotoa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  Calla,  of  common  house- 
culture,  but  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Gkxxl  Hope  and  not  a  true  Calla, — to« 
familiar  to  need  fuller  description. 

5.  CALLA,  WATER  ARUM.    (An  ancient  name.)    Fl.  early  summer,  y, 

C.  paltistris.  Cold  and  wet  bogs  fTX)m  Pcnn  N. :  a  low  and  small,  rather 
handsome  plant ;  leaves  3' -4'  long ;  filaments  slender ;  anthers  2-celled. 

e.  SYMPLOCABPUS,  SKUNK  CABBAGE.     (Name  of  Greek  word* 

for  fruit  ffwwn  together.)     % 

S.  fCBtidUSy  the  only  species,  in  swamps  and  wet  woods,  mostly  N. :  send- 
ing up,  in  earliest  spring,  its  purple-tinged  or  sti*iped  spathe  enclosing  the  head 
of  flowers,  and  later  the  largo  leaves,  when  full  grown  1°-  2*^  long,  in  a  cabbage- 
like  tuft ;  the  fruit  2' -3'  in  diameter,  the  hard  bullet-like  seeds  almost  ^'  wide, 
ripe  in  autumn. 

7.  ACOBUS,   SWEET  FLAG  or  CALAMUS.     (Ancient  name,  fiom 
the  Greek,  said  to  refer  to  the  use  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes.)     ^ 

1.  A.  C&lamus,  Common  Swebt-Flao  :  in  wet  grounds  ;  sending  np  the 
2-edged  swortl-shapod  leaves,  2°  or  more  high,  from  the  horizontal  pungent 
aromatic  rootetock  :  fl.  early  summer. 

113.   TYPHACRffl,  CAT-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Marsh  lierbs,  or  some  truly  aquatic,  with  linear  and  straight- 
nerved  erect  (unless  floating)  long  leaves,  sheathing  at  base,  and 
monoDcious  flowers  on  a  dry  (spadix,  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla ; 
the  fruit  dry  and  nut-like,  1 -seeded,  rai-ely  2-8eeded. 

Near  to  this  belongs  Pandanus,  cult,  for  its  foliage  in  some  con- 
servatories, with  prickly  toothed  leaves  crowded  on  woody  stems. 

1.  TYPHA.    Flowers  iiideflnitc,  in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  knig 

and  simple  reed-like  stem;  the  upper  part  of  stamens  onlv,  mixed  with  long 
hairs ;  the  lower  and  thicker  part  of  slender-stalked  ovarfes  tapering  into  a 
style  and  below  surrounded  by  numerous  club-shaped  bristles,  which  form 
the  copious  down  of  the  fhiit. 

2.  SPARGANIUM.     Flowers  collected  in  separate  dense  heads,  scattered  along 

the  summit  uf  tlie  leafy  stem;  the  upper  onea  of  stamens  only  with  loma 
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minaU  scales  Interposed,  the  lower  of  pistils,  each  ovary  with  a  few  small 
scales  at  its  base,  the  whole  ripening  hito  a  spherical  head  of  small  nuts, 
which  are  wedge-shaped  below  and  with  a  pointed  tip. 

1.  T'S^PHA,  CAT-TAIL  FLAG.     (From  Greek  word  for  /en,  in  which 
these  plants  abound.)    FU  early  summer.     ^ 

T.  Iatif61ia,  Common  C.  or  Keki>-Macb  ;  with  flat  leaves,  these  and  the 
stem  6°- 10^  high ;  no  interval  between  the  sterile  and  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

T.  angUStildlia,  Narkow-lkavbd  C.  Less  common,  smaller;  leaves 
narrower,  more  channelled  toward  the  base ;  commonly  a  space  between  the 
sterile  and  the  fertile  port  of  the  spike. 

2.  SPABGANIUM,  BUR-KRED.     (Name  from  Greek  for  a  fillet,  al- 
lading  to  the  ribbon-shaped  leaves  )    Fl.  summer.     1|. 

8.  euryc&rpum,  Great  B.  Border  of  ponds  and  streams,  S^-S®  high, 
with  panicled-spike<l  heads,  the  fertile  when  in  fruit  1  J"  thick,  the  nuts  broad- 
tippea  ;  stigmas  2 ;  leaves  ^'  -  \'  wide,  flat  on  upper  side,  keeled  and  concave- 
sided  on  the  other. 

S.  simplex.  Smaller  B.  Only  N. :  in  water ;  erect,  sometimss  floating, 
lo_2®  high,  mostly  with  a  simple  row  of  heads;  leaves  narrower;  stigma 
simple,  linear,  as  long  as  the  style ;  nuts  tapering  to  both  ends  and  with  a 
stalked  base. 

S.  mfnimuill,  Smallkst  B.  Mostly  with  leaves  floating  in  shallow 
water  (6'- 10'  long)  and' flat;  heads  few;  stigma  simple,  oval;  nuts  oval, 
short-pointed  and  short-stalked. 

TL  PETALOIDEOUS  DIVISION.  Flowers  not  on  a  spadix, 
with  a  perianth  (calyx  and  corolla),  all  or  part  of  it  usually  colored. 

114.  ALISMACEiE,  WATER-PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  with  flowers  on  scapes  or  scape-like  stems,  in  pani- 
cles, racemes,  or  spikes,  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  viz.  3  se- 
pals and  3  petals,  and  from  3  to  many  distinct  pistils ;  stamens  on 
the  receptacle.  Juice  sometimes  milky.  The  genuine  Alismacese 
have  solitary  ovules  and  seeds,  and  wholly  separate  pi.stils.  Some 
outlying  related  plants  diflfering  in  these  respects  are  annexed. 

L  ARROW-GRASS  FAMILY.  Calyx  and  corolla  colored 
alike  (greenish).  Anthers  turned  outwards.  Ovaries  3  partly 
united,  or  a  single  3  -  6-celled  compound  pistil.  Leaves  petiole-like, 
without  a  blade. 


1.  TRIGLOCHTN.    Flowers  perfect,  small,  in  a  slender  spike  or  raceme,  bract- 

less.  Calyx  and  corolla  deciduous.  Stamens  3  or  6,  with  oval  anthers  on 
short  filaments.  Ovary  8  -  6-celled,  splitting  when  ripe  from  the  central  axis 
mto  as  many  closed  and  dry  seed-like  1-seeded  cells:  stigmas  sessile. 

2.  SCHEUCHZLRIA.    Flowers  perfect,  few  and  rather  small.  In  a  loose  bracted 

raceme.  Sepals  and  petals  oblong,  persistent  Stamens  6,  with  linear  an- 
thers. Pistils  3,  with  globular  2  -  8-ovuled  ovaries  slightly  united  at  base,  and 
diverging  in  fruit,  forming  3  turgid  pods.    Stigmas  flat,  sessile. 

II.  WATER-PLANTAIN  FAMILY  proper.  Calyx  of  3 
persistent  green  sepals.  Corolla  of  3  deciduous  white  petals.  An- 
thers turned  outwards.  Ovarie:*  many,  tipped  with  short  style  or 
Btigma,  1-ovuled,  becoming  akenes  in  fruit  Leaves  sometimes  only 
petioles,  commonly  with  distinct  blade,  when  the  nerves  or  ribs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  joined  by  cross  veins  or  netted. 
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8.  ALTSMA.  Flowers  perfect,  loosely  puiioled.  Petals  involute  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  6.  Ovaries  many,  in  a  ring,  very  flat-sided,  becoming  coriaceous 
fiat  akeneft,  2  -  3-keeled  on  the  back. 

4.  KCHINODORUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  proliferous  umbels.  Petals  imbricated 
in  the  bud.  Stamens  9  or  more.  Ovaries  heaped  in  a  head,  becoming  wing- 
less akenes. 

&.  SAGITTARIA.  Flowers  monoecious,  rarelv  dicaecious  or  polygamous,  in  suc- 
cessive whorls,  the  sterile  at  the  summit  of  the  scape ;  tne  lowest  fertile. 
Stamens  usually  numerous.  Ovaries  very  many,  heaped  on  the  globular 
receptacle,  in  fruit  becomuig  flat  and  winged  akenes. 

III.  FLOWERING-RUSH  FAMILY.  (Botojif^.)  Dif- 
fers  from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the  few  ovaries  having  numerous 
ovules  distributed  all  over  the  inside. 

6.  LIMNOCHARIS.  Flowers  perfect,  long-pednncled.  Petals  large,  yellow.  Sta- 
mens numerous  with  slender  filaments,  a  few  of  the  outennost  without  an- 
thers, the  rest  with  linear  anthers.  Ovaries  6  or  more,  somewhat  united  at 
base.    Leaves  roundish  and  heart-shaped,  long-petioled. 

1.  TBIGLOCHIN,  ARROW-GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means  Mw- 
pointed.)  Insignificant  rush-like  plants,  in  marshes,  mostly  where  the  wa- 
ter is  brackish  :  fl.  summer,     y, 

T.  paltlStre.  Slender,  6' -18'  high,  with  linear-club-shaped  ovary  and 
fruit,  the  3  pieces  when  ripe  separating  from  the  sharp-pointed  base  upwards. 

T.  maritimum.  Stouter,  12'-2(y  hich,  with  fniit  of  about  6  pieces 
rounded  at  base.  —  Var.  elXtum,  in  bogs  of  the  interior,  N.,  20' -SC  hign,  the 
pieces  of  the  fniit  sharp-angled  on  the  back. 

T.  tri&ndrum,  a  small  slender  species  along  the  coast  S.,  has  only  3 
sepals,  no  petals,  3  stamens,  and  a  3-lobed  fruit 

2.  SCHEUCHZiSRIA.  (Named  for  the  oariy^wiss  botanist,  5cA<>tidber.) 
S.  paltistris.    Peat-bogs  from  Penn.  N. :  1°  high  :  fl.  early  summer.     ^ 

3.  ALISMA,  WATER-PLANTAIN.  (The  old  Greek  name,  of  uncertain 
meaning. )     Fl.  all  late  summer. 

A.  Plant&gO.  Shallow  water :  leaves  lone-petioled,  varying  from  or  oblong* 
heart-shaped  to  lanceolate,  3-5-ribbed  ;  panicle  l°-2°  long  of  very  many  and 
loose  small  flowers,     y, 

4.  ECHIN6D0BUS.     (Named  probabljr  from  Greek  words  for  pricUy 

Jhskf  the  head  of  fruit  being  as  it  were  prickly-pointed  by  the  styles,  hut 

hardly  so  in  our  species.     The  following^ occur  in  muddy  or  wet  places,  chiefly 

W.  &  S- :  n.  summer ;  tlie  flowering  shoots  or  scapes  mostly  proliferous  and 

creeping. 

£.  pdrvulus :  a  tiny  plant,  I'-d'  high,  with  lanceolate  or  spatulate  leaves, 
few-flowered  umbels,  9  stamens,  and  almost  pointless  akenes.    (!) 

£.  r08trd>tUS,  with  broadly  hcart-shapca  leaves  (l'-3'  lon^,  not  including 
the  petiole)  shorter  than  the  erect  scape,  which  bears  a  panicle  of  proliferous 
umbels ;  flower  almost  j^'  wide ;  12  stamens ;  akenes  beaked  with  slender 
styles,     (i) 

£.  radioans,  with  broadly  hear^shaped  and  larger  leaves  (3'  -  8'  wide) 
which  are  very  open  or  almost  truncate  at  base ;  the  creeping  scapes  or  stems 
becoming  1^-4°  long  and  bearing  many  whorls ;  flowers  ^'-1'  broad;  akenes 
short-beaked. 

6.  8AGITTABIA,  ARROW-HEAD.  (From  the  Latin  for  arrow,  from 
the  sagittate  leaves  which  prevail  in  the  genus.  In  shallow  water :  fl.  all 
summer.     ^ 

0  Filaments  long  and  slender,  i.  e.  as  long  as  the  linecir-ijUong  anthers. 

8.  lanoifdlia.  Common  from  Virginia  8. :  with  the  stout  leaves  1^-3^ 
and  scapes  2*^  -  5^  high,  the  coriaceous  blade  of  the  foi-mcr  Iancc-ob!ong  and 
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always  tapering  into  the  thick  petiole,  the  nerves  nearly  all  from  the  thick 
and  prominent  midrib. 

S.  yari6>bili8.  The  common  species  everywhere,  exceedingly  variable ; 
almost  all  the  weU-developed  leaves  arrow-shaped ;  filaments  nearly  twice  the 
length  of  the  anthers,  smooth;  akenes  broadly  obovate,  with  a  long  and 
carved  beak ;  calyx  remaining  open. 

S.  oalycina.  Along  rivers,  often  much  immersed ;  many  of  the  leaves 
Knear  or  with  no  blades ;  the  others  mostly  halberd-shaped  ;  scapes  weak, 
8' -9'  high ;  pedicels  with  frnit  recnrved  ;  filaments  roughish,  only  as  long  as 
the  anthers ;  akenes  obovate,  tipped  with  short  horiasontal  style ;  calyx  appressed 
to  head  of  fhiit  and  partly  covering  it ;  the  fertile  flowers  show  9-12  stamens, 
the  sterile  occasionally  some  mdiments  of  pistils. 

«  «  FilamentB  verg  thort  and  broad. 

8.  heteroph^lla.  Common  S.  &  W. :  scapes  3'  -  29  high,  weak ;  the 
fertile  flowers  almost  sessile,  the  sterile  long-pcdicellcd ;  filaments  glandnlar- 
pnbescent ;  akenes  narrow-obovate,  with  a  long  erect  beak ;  leaves  linear,  lance- 
olate, or  lance-oblong,  arrow-shaped  with  narrow  lobes  or  entire. 

8.  graminea.  Common  S. :  known  from  the  foregoing  by  the  slender 
pedicels  of  both  kinds  of  flowers,  small  almost  beakleas  akenes,  and  leaves 
rarely  arrow-shaped. 

8.  pusilla.  From  N.  Jersey  S.  near  the  coast :  known  by  the  small  size 
(1  -3' high),  few  flowers,  nsnally  onlv  one  of  them  fertile  and  recnrved  in  fruit ; 
stamens  only  about  7,  with  glabrous  filaments ;  akenes  obovate,  with  erect  beak ; 
and  leaves  without  a  true  blade. 

8.  nittans,  only  S.  is  probably  a  \9sy^  state  of  the  last,  with  leaves  having 
a  floating  blade  l'-2'  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  5-7 
nerved. 

6.  LIMU'OCH  ABIS.    (Name  from  the  Greek  means  deliglu  of  the  pools. ) 

Xa.  HllIIlb61dtii.  Tender  aquatic  plant  from  S.  America,  which,  tamed 
into  pools,  spreads  widely  by  its  proliferons  branching  and  rooting  stems,  and 
flowers  all  summer  and  autumn ;  each  flower  lasting  but  a  day,  the  3  broad 
snlphur-yellow  petals  I'-l^'  long;  pistils  about  6;  leaves  about  3' long,  the 
miorib  swollen  below. 

U5.  HYDBOCHABIDACEiE,  FROGS-BIT  FAMILY. 

Water-plants,  with  dioecious,  moDoeciouH,  or  polygamous  flowers 
on  scape-like  peduncles  from  a  sort  of  spat  he  of  one  or  two  leaves, 
the  periautli  in  the  fertile  flowers  of  6  pails  united  below  into'  a 
tube  which  is  coherent  with  the  aurHice  of  a  <  ompound  ovary  :  —  we 
fiave  three  plants,  two  of  them  very  common. 

•  ftoaUng,  tproadmg  byproU/trom  thooU ;  Urwtg  Untif-pttioUd^  roumiedheart-Aaped, 

1.  LIMNOBEUM.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  from  sessile  or  short-stalked 
leaf-like  spathes,  the  sterile  spathe  of  one  leaf  surrounding  3  lone-pedicelled 
staminate  flowers:  the  fertile  2-Ieaved,  with  one  short-pedicellcd  flower. 
Perianth  of  8  outer  oval  lobes  (calyx)  and  8  narrow  inner  ones  (petals).  A 
cluster  of  6-12  unequal  monndolp'hous  stamens  in  the  sterile  flower:  some 
awl-shaped  rudiments  of  stamens  and  a  6-9-ceiled  ovary  in  the  fertile 
flower;  stigmas  6-9,  each  2-parted.    Fruit  berry-like,  many-aeeded. 

•  •  Grounng  under  water^  ike Jer tile  flowers  onfy  rising  to  the  surface  ;  the  sferiU 

{not  often  detected)  breaking  off  their  short  stalks^  and  Jloating  on  the  surfacs 
around  the  pistillate  powers. 

1.  ANACHARIS.  Stems  leafy  and  branching.  Fertile  flowers  rising  from  a  tubu- 
lar spathe;  the  perianth  prolonged  into  an  excee<llngly  slender  stalk-like 
tube,  6-lobed  at  top,  commonly  bearing  3-9  apparently  good  stamens:  ovary 
l-coUed  with  a  few  ovules  on  the  walls:  style  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
perianth :  stigmas  3,  notched. 

8.  VALLTSNERLA.  Stemless;  leaves  all  in  tufts  fh)m  creeping  rootstocks.  Fer- 
tile flowers  with  a  tubular  spathe,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  an 
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extremely  long  and  slender  ecape:  tube  of  the  perianth  not  prolonged  berond 
the  l-celled  ovary,  with  8  obovate  outer  lobes  (sepals)  and  8  small  uiner 
Jinear  ones  (petals),  and  no  stamens.  Ovules  very  numerous  lining  the  walls. 
Stigmas  8,  sessile,  2-lobed.    Fruit  cylmdrical,  berry-like. 

1.  IiIMNOBIUM,   FROG'S-BIT.      (Name  in  Greek  meana  iiving  in 
pools.)    Flowers  whitish,  the  fertile  ones  larger,  in  summer.     71 

Is.  Spdngia.  Floating  free  on  still  water  S.  &  W. ;  has  been  found  in  haji 
of  Lake  Ontario:  rooting  copiously;  leaves,!'- 2'  k>ng,  purple  beneath,  tomid 
at  base  with  spongy  air-cells. 

2.  ANACHABIS,   WATER-WEED.     (Name  from  the  Gieek  means 

destitute  of  chtmns.)    Fl.  summer.     71 

A.  Caiiad,to8i8.  *  Slow  streams  and  ponds :  a  rather  homely  weed,  with 
long  branching  stems,  beset  with  pairs  or  whorls  of  pellucid  and  reinless 
1-nerved  minutely  seri-ulate  sessile  leaves  (i'-l'  long),  varying  from  linear 
to  ovate-oblong,  the  thread-like  tube  of  the  yellowish  perianth  often  sevefal 
inches  long. 

3.  VAIiIiISN^BIA,  TAPE-GRASS,  EEI^GRASS  of  fresh  water. 
(Named  tor  A.  Vailisneri,  an  early  Italian  botanist)    Fl.  late  summer.     % 

V.  spiralis.  In  clear  ponds  and  slow  streams,  with  bright  ^reen  and  grass- 
like  linear  leaves  (\°-2P  long),  delicately  nerved  and  netted;  fertile  scapes 
rising  29 -4P  lon/r,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  afterwards  coiling  up 
spirally  and  drawing  the  fruit  under  water  to  npeo.  —  The  leaves  of  this  and 
tne  preceding  are  excellent  to  show  (ydosU,  (See  Structural  Botany,  p.  31, 
Lessons,  p.  167.) 

116.  FONTEDEBIACRSI,  PICKEREL-WEED  F. 

A  few  watei*  plants,  distiaguished  from  the  fore^coing  by  having 
the  tabular  corolla-like  perianth  free  from  the  ovary,  and  the  flow- 
ers perfect.     Represented  by 

Scll611era  g^amlnes,  or  Water  Star-Grass  ;  a  grass-like  weed  grow- 
ing under  water  in  streams,  with  branching  stems  beset  with  linear  pellncid  ses- 
sile leaves ;  the  flower  with  a  slender  salvcr-form  pale  yellow  perianth,  of  six 
narrow  equal  divisions  raised  to  the  surfaoe  on  a  very  slender  tube,  and  only  3 
stamens. 

beteranth^ra  renifdrmis,  Mud-Plantain,  in  mud  or  shallow  water 
S.  &  W. ;  with  floating  round-kidney-shaped  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  3-5 
ephemeral  white  flo>(rers,  from  the  sheatliing  base  or  side  of  a  petiole ;  their  per- 
ianth salver-fbrm,  with  a  slender  tube,  bearing  6  nearly  equal  divisions  and  3 
dissimilar  stamens,  one  with  a  greenish,  two  with  yellow  anthers. 

H.  Iim6sa,  in  mud  S.  &  W. :  distinguished  by  Its  oblong  or  lance-oblong 
leaves,  and  solitary  blue  flower.  —  The  only  widely  common  plant  of  the  family 
belongs  to 

1.  FONTEDEHIA,  PICKEREL-WEED.  (For  the  Italian  botanist 
Pontericra.)  Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike.  Perianth  of  6  divisions  irregularly 
united  below  in  a  tube,  the  3  most  united  forming  an  upper  lip  of  3  \ohes,  the 
others  more  spreading  and  witli  more  or  less  separate  or  lightly  cohering 
claws  forming  the  lower  lip,  open  only  for  a  day,  rolling  up  from  the  apex 
downwards  as  it  closes ;  the  6-ribbed  base  thickening,  turning  green,  and  en- 
closing the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  the  3  lower  in  the  throat,  with  incurved  fila- 
ments ;  the  3  upper  lower  down  and  shorter,  often  imperfect  Ovary  S-celled, 
2  cells  empty,  one  with  a  hanging  ovule.    Fruit  a  l-celled  1-seedcd  utricle. 

P.  COrcUlta,  Common  P.  Everywhere  in  shallow  water ;  stem  l^^-S^'high, 
naked  below,  above  bearing  a  single  petioled  heart-shaped  and  oblong  or  lance- 
arrow-shaped  obtuse  leaf,  and  a  spike  of  purplish-blue  flowers ;  upper  lobe  with 
a  conspicuous  yellowish-green  spot:  fl.  all  summer.     71 
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117.  OBCHIDACEJB,  ORCHIS  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  flowers  of  peculiar  structure,  the  perianth  adherent 
to  the  one-celled  ovarj  (which  has  numberless  minute  ovules  on 
3  parietal  placentas),  its  chiefly  corollaplike  6  parts  irregular,  3  in 
an  outer  set  answering  to  sepals,  3  within  and  alternate  with  these 
answering  to  petals,  one  of  these,  generally  larger  and  always  differ 
ent  from  the  others,  called  the  labellum  or  lip:  the  stamens  are 
gynandroug^  being  borne  on  or  connected  with  the  style  or  stigma, 
and  are  only  one  or  two;  the  pollen  is  mostly  coherent  in  masses  of 
peculiar  appearance.  All  perennials,  and  all  depend  upon  insects 
for  fertilization.  Beginners  will  not  very  easily  comprehend  the 
remarkable  structure  of  most  Orchideous  flowers.  But  our  more 
conspicuous  common  species  may  .be  readily  identified  as  to  genera 
and  species. 

§  1.  Epiphyte  or  Aik-Plant  Orchids.  Ofthtu  a  great  variety  are  cultivated 
in  the  choiceet  coiuervatorite.     We  have  one  in  the  mott  StMthem  States. 

1.  EPIDENDUM.    The  8  sepals  and  2  petab  neariy  alike  and  widely  spreading: 

the  odd  jpetal  or  lip  larger  and  3-lobed,  its  base  united  with  the  style,  which 
bears  a  nd-like  anther,  containing  4-«talked  pollen-masses,  over  the  glutinous 
stigma. 

f  2.  Terrestrial  Orchids,  growing  in  the  $oiij  in  woods  or  low  grounds, 

«  Anther  only  one.  hut  of  2  cells,  which  when  separated  (as  in  Orchis)  must  not  be 
mistaJcen  for  itoo  anthers:  pollen  coUectod  into  one  or  more  masses  in  each 
cell :  stigma  a  ghUinuus  surface. 

•t-  Up  or  odd  petal  produced  underneath  into  a  free  honey-bearing  horn  or  spur: 
pollen  of  each  cell  all  connected  by  elastic  threads  with  a  centrM  axis  or  stalk, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  sticky  gland  or  disk,  by  adhesion  to  lohich  the  tofcofo 
mass  of  pollen  is  dragged  from  the  opening  anther  and  carried  off  by  insects. 

2.  ORCHIS.    The  8  sepals  and  2  petals  are  conniving  and  arched  on  the  upper 

side  of  the  flower;  the  lip  turned  downwards  (i.  e.  as  the  flower  stands  on  its 
twisted  ovary).  Anther  erect,  its  two  cells  parallel  and  contie^ious ;  the  2 
glands  side  by  side  just  over  the  concave  stigma,  and  enclosed  in  a  sort  of 
pouch  or  pocket  opening  at  the  top. 
8.  HABENARiA.  Flower  generally  as  in  Orchis,  but  the  lateral  sepals  com- 
monly spreading;  the  glands  attached  to  the  pollen-masses  naked  and  ex- 
posed. 

•»>  •4-  JVb  spur  to  the  Up  :  anther  borne  on  the  back  of  the  ifyU  below  its  tip,  erect  or 
incuned:  the  ovate  stigma  on  the  front,     flowers  in  a  spike,  gmaU,  white. 

i.  SPIRANTHES.  Flowers  oblique  on  the  ovary,  all  the  parts  of  the  perianth 
erect  or  conniving,  the  lower  nart  of  the  lip  involute  around  the  style  and 
with  a  callosity  on  each  side  of  the  base,  its  narrower  tip  somewhat  recurved 
and  crisped.  Pollen-masses  2  (one  to  each  cell),  eacn  2-prtrted  into  a  thin 
plat«  (composed  of  grains  lightly  unit«d  by  delicate  threads),  their  summits 
united  to  the  back  of  a  narrow  boat-shapea  sticky  gland  set  in  the  beaked  tip 
over  the  stigma.    Leaves  not  varieeatea. 

6.  600DYERA.  Flowers  like  Spirantnes;  but  the  lip  more  sac-shaped,  closely 
sessile,  and  destitute  of  the  callous  protuberances  at  base.  Leaves  variegated 
with  white  veining. 

♦-••-••-  iVio  spur  to  the  Up,  or  one  adherent  to  the  ovary :  anther  inverted  on  the  apex 
of  the  stylOy  commonly  attadied  by  a  sort  of  hinge :  pollen  2  or  4  separate  mft 
masses,  not  attached'to  a  stalk  or  gland. 

4-*>  Fhwers  rather  large :  pollen-masses  soft,  of  Ughtly-connected  powdery  grains. 

6.  ARETHUSA.  Flower  onlv  one,  on  a  naked  scape;  the  8  sepals  and  2  petals 
lanceolate  and  nearly  afike,  all  united  at  the  base,  ascenaing  and  arching 
over  the  top  of  the  long  and  somewhat  wing-margined  style,  on  the  petal-like 
top  of  which  rests  the  helmet-shaped  hinged  anther,  over  a  little  shelf,  the 
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.  lower  face  of  which  is  the  stigma.  Lip  brond,  erect,  with  a  rocnrvlng 
rounded  apex  and  a  bearded  crest  down  tne  face.  Pollen-masses  4,  two  in 
each  cell  of  the  anther. 

7.  CALOPOGON.    Flowers  2, 8,  or  several,  in  a  raceme-like  loose  spike:  the  lip 

turned  towards  the  axis,  diverging  widely  from  the  slender  (above  wing-mar- 

fined)  style,  narrower  at  base,  larser  and  rounded  at  tlie  apex,  strongly 
earded  along  the  face.    Sepals  and  the  2  petals  nearly  alike,  lance-ovate, 
separate  and  spreading.    Anther  lid-like:  pollen-mosses  4. 

8.  POuONIA.    Flowers  one  or  few  terminating  a  leaf-bearing  stem;  the  sepals 

and  petals  separate;  lip  crested  or  S-lobed.  Style  club-shaped,  windless: 
stigma  lateral.  Anther  lid-like,  somewhat  stalkea:  pollen-masses  2,  onfy  one 
in  each  celL 

4-*>  4-*>  FUnoers  mostly  tmaUy  duU-colored,  in  a  ^ike  or  raceme  on  a  brownith  or  ytl- 
lowUh  UaJitM  acapt :  poUtn~ma»tt  4,  (/lobular y  to/UicoJry. 

9.  GORALLORHIZ  A.   Flowers  with  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike ;  the  lip  broader, 

2-rideed  on  tlie  face  below,  from  its  base  descends  a  short  sac  or  obscure  spur 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  Scape  with  sheaths  in  place 
of  leaves;  the  root  or  rootstock  thickish,  much  branched  and  coral-like. 

10.  APLECTRUM.    Flowers  as  in  No.  9,  but  no  trace  of  a  spur  or  sac,  larger. 

Scape  risuig  from  a  larce  solid  bulb  or  corm.  which  also  produces,  at  a  difler- 
ent  season,  a  broad  ana  many-nerved  green  leaf. 

•  •  Anthtn  2  (Lessons  p.  Ill,  fig.  226)^  home  one  on  each  iide  of  the  style^  and  a 
tnnoel-thajited  body  on  the  vpper  nde  anttfiers  to  the  thiiti  stamen^  the  one  that 
alone  is  present  in  other  Orchids:  pollen  powdery  or  ptdpy:  stigma  rvughi^^ 
nut  glittinous. 

11.  CYPRIPEDIUM.    Sepals  in  appearance  generally  only  2,  and  petals  2,  besides 

the  lip  which  is  a  lam  mflated  sac,  into  the  month  of  which  the  style,  bear- 
ing the  stamens  and  terminated  by  the  broad  tenninal  stigma,  is  declined. 
Pollen  sticky  on  the  surface,  as  if  with  a  delicate  coat  of  varuish,  powder}^  or 
at  length  pulpy  underneath. 

1.  SPIDENDUM.     (Name  in  Greek  means  upon  a  frre,  i.  c.  an  epiphyte.) 

Xi.  COIl6pseum,  our  only  wild  Orchideous  Epiphyte  or  Air-plant,  is  found 
from  South  Carolina  S.  &  VT,  on  the  boughs  of  Magnolia,  &c.,  clinging  to  the 
bark  by  its  matted  roots,  its  tuberous  roots tocks  bearing  thick  and  firm  lance- 
olate leaves  (l'-3'  Ions:),  and  scapes  2' -6'  long,  with  a  raceme  of  smoU  j^reenish 
and  purplish  flowers,  m  summer.     (Lessons,  p.  34,  35,  fig.  35.) 

2.  Orchis.  (The  ancient  name,  from  the  Greek.)  We  have  only  one  true 
Orchis,  viz. 

O.  speot&bilis,  Showt  Orchis.  Kich  hilly  woods  N. ;  with  2  oblong 
obovate  glossy  leaves  (3-5'  long)  from  the  fleshy-fibrous  root,  and  a  leafv- 
bracted  scaped' -7'  higli,  bearing  in  a  loose  spike  a  few  pretty  flowers,  pink- 
purple,  the  ovate  lip  white :  in  lato  spring. 

8.  HABENARIA,  popularly  called  ORCHIS.  (Name  from  LaUn  hahena, 
a  rein  or  thon^,  from  the  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  in  some  species.) 
Flowers  in  a  tenninal  spike,  eacli  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  in  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer. In  all  but  one  species  the  ovary  twists  and  the  lip  occupies  the  lower  or 
anterior  side  of  the  flower. 

§  1.  FsiNOBD  Orchis.  Lip  and  often  the  other  petals  cutfrinaed  or  o^/l, 
shorter  than  the  long  curving  spur :  ceUs  of  the  anther  more  or  Ums  diverging 
and  taptrinabfloWy  the  stickg  gland  at  their  lower  end  strongly  projecting 
forwards.  The:te  are  our  handsomest  wild  Orchises :  all  grow  in  bogs  or  lam 
grounds:  stems  leafg^  1^-4^  high. 

%  Flowers  vioUt-purpley  in  summer:  the  lip  fitn-shapedy  S-parted  nearly  down  to  the 
stalK-like  base,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  fringed. 

H.  flIXLbrito^  Laroeb  Purplb  Frimoed  O.  Wet  meadows  from  Penn. 
N.  £. :  lower  leaves  oval  or  oblong,  upper  few  and  small ;  raoeme-like  spik« 
oblong,  with  rather  few  large  flowers  in  early  summer ;  petals  oblong,  toothed 
down  the  sides ;  lip  almost  1 '  wide,  hanging,  cut  into  a  delicate  ftinge. 
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H.  p8yo6des,  Smaller  Purple  Fringed  O.  Common,  espedallr 
N. :  leaves  oblong,  above  parsing  into  lanoe-linear  bracts ;  spike  cylindrical, 
V-KV  long,  crowded  with  smaller  and  fragrant  flowers;  lateral  petals  wedge- 
obovate,  almost  entire ;  lip  spreading,  only  ^'  wide,  cut  into  denser  fringe. 

H.  peramCBlia.  Fn>m  Penn.  W.  &  8.  along  and  near  the  mountains : 
flowers  of  size  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding,  the  broad  wedge-shaped 
lobes  of  the  lip  moderately  cut-toothed,  but  not  fring^. 

«  «    Flowers  greenlih  or  yeHmvish-whUe^  in  late  summer:  glands  oval  or  lanceolate, 
almost  facing  each  other :  spike  long  and  loose. 

H.  leucophsba.  From  Ohio  W.  &  S. :  2° -4®  high ;  leaves  lance-oblong ; 
flowers  rather  large,  the  fan-shaped  lip  3-parted,  |  long,  and  many-cleft  to  the 
middle  into  a  tlu^id-like  fringe. 

H.  lAoera,  Ragged  Fringed  O.  Common  N.  &  E. :  1^-29  high ;  leaves 
lanc^latc  or  oblong ;  petals  oblong-linear,  entire ;  divisions  of  the  slender-stalked 
3-parted  lip  narrow  and  slenderly  fringed. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Flowers  bright  white j  in  summer:  the  lip  fringe-margintd  but  not  deft. 

H.*blepharigl6ttis,  White  Fringed  O.  Peat-bogs  N. :  like  the  next, 
but  rather  smaller,  I*'  high,  the  fringe  of  the  lance-oblong  lip  hardly  equal  to 
the  width  of  its  body. 

«  «  «  «  Flowers  bright  orange-yelloWf  in  late  summer:  glands  orbicular ^ projecting 
on  the  beak-pointed  loses  of  the  very  diverging  anther-cells :  ovarg  and  pod 
long,  tapering  to  t/ie  summit. 

H,  cili^is,  Yellow  Fringed  O.  Sandy  bogs:  lJ°-2<'  high;  leaves 
oblong  or  lanceolate;  spike  short,  of  many  crowdsd  very  showy  flowers ;  petals 
cut-fringed  at  apex,  the  oblong  body  of  the  lip  narrower  than  the  copious  long 
and  fine  fringe. 

H.  orist^ta,  from  Penn.  S. :  smaller,  with  narrower  leaves,  and  flowers 
only  a  quarter  the  size  of  the  preceding,  the  petals  crenate,  and  the  ovate  lip 
with  a  narrow  lacerate  fringe. 

§  2.     YtUow,  green,  or  white  species,  with  lip  entire,  at  least  not  fringed. 

•  Stem  leafy:  leaves  Mong  or  lanceolate :  flowers  small :  anther-cells  nearly  parallel. 

H.  Integra.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey-  S. :  resembles  H.  cristata, 
having  smaU  bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  but  tne  lip  is*ovate  and  entire  or 
barely  crenulate. 

H.  vir^oens.  Wet  grounds,  common:  10' -20'  high,  with  a  conspicu- 
ously bracted  at  length  long  and  loose  spike  of  small  dull-green  flowers ;  the 
lip  oblong,  almost  truncate  at  the  apex,  its  base  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  and 
a  nasal  protuberance  on  the  face ;  spur  slender,  club-shaped. 

H.  viridis,  var.  bracte&ta.  Cold  damp  wood;$  N. :  6'- 12'  high,  with 
lower  leaves  obovate,  upper  reduced  to  bracts  of  the  short  spike,  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  green  flowers;  lip  truncate  and  2-3-tootned  at  the  tip,  very 
much  longer  than  the  sac-shapad  spur. 

H.  hyper b6rea.  Cold  low  woods  and  bogs  N  :  6' -2°  high,  very  leafy; 
leaves  lanceolate ;  spike  dense,  often  long ;  flowers  greenish,  the  lanceolate  lip 
like  the  other  petals,  spreading,  entire,  about  the  length  of  tho  incurved  spur. 

H.  dilat&ta.  Resembles  the  last,  grows  in  same  places,  but  commonly  more 
slender  and  with  linear  leaves ;  flowers  white,  less  wide,  open,  the  lanceolate 
lip  with  a  rhombic-dilated  base ;  glands  strap-shaped. 

H.  nivea.  Sandy  bogs,  from  Delaware  S. :  1*^-29  "high,  all  the  upper 
leaves  bract-like ;  flowers  white,  in  a  loose  cylindrical  spike,  very  small,  different 
from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  (white)  ovary  without  a  twist,  and  the  linear- 
oblong  entire  lip  with  its  long  thread-like  spur  therefore  looking  inwards. 

♦  «  Ste.m  a  naked  scape:  the  leaves  only  2  at  the  ground:  flovxi's  pretty  large  in 

a  hone  spike:  anther-cells  widely  diverging  at  their  tapering  or  beaK4ike 
projecting  base. 

H.  orbicul^ta,  Great  Green  O.  Evergreen  woods  and  hillsides  N. :  a 
striking  plant;  \Xa  exactly  orb  cular  leaves  4' -8'  wide,  bright  green  above  and 
silvery  beneath,  lying  flat  on  the  ground ;  scape  I  <>  -  2°  high,  bracted,  bearing 
many  large  greenish-white  flowers  in  a  loose  raceme ;  sepals  roundish ;  lip  nar- 
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Towlj  spatulate-linear  and  drooping;  spur  about  l^Mong,  cnnred,  gradnaUy 
thickened  towards  the  blunt  tip :  fl.  July. 

H.  Ho6keri.  bandy  woods  from  Penn.  N. :  smaller  in  all  parts,  flowers 
in  June ;  the  orbicular  leaves  only  3'  -  5'  broad  and  flat  on  the  ground ;  scape 
naked,  6' -12'  high,  bearing  fewer  yellowish-green  flowers  in  a  strict  spike; 
sepals  lance-ovate ;  lip  lanceolate  and  pointed,  incnrvedi  the  other  petals  lance- 
awl-shaped;  spur  slender,  acute,  nearly  1'  long. 

4.  SFIBANTHES^  LADIES'-TRESSES.'  (Name  from  the  Greek,  de- 
notes that  the  flowers  are  spiral :  they  often  are  apparently  spirally  twisted  in 
the  spike.)  Flowers  white.  The  species  arc  difficult;  the  tollowing  are  the 
commonest. 

♦  Flowers  crowded  in  3  ranks  in  a  chae  apike :  wet  banks  or  bogs. 

8.  latifblia.  Only  from  Delaware  N. :  known  by  its  oblong  or  lance-ob- 
long leaves  (1'  -3'  long),  all  at  the  base  of  the  scape,  and  narrow  spike  of  small 
smooth  flowers  earl^  in  June. 

S.  Romanzovi&na.  Cold  bogs,  from  N.  New  England  W. :  5'  - 15'  high, 
with  oblong-lanceolate  or  grassy-linear  leaves,  a  dense  spike  of  flowers  at  mid- 
summer, all  3  sepals  and  2  petals  conniving  to  form  an  upper  lip. 

S.  C|6mua,  Common  £.  and  S. :  6' -20'  hi^h,  with  lance-linear  leaves, 
cylindrical  often  lengthened  spike,  and  lower  sepals  not  upturned  but  parallel 
with  the  lower  petal  or  lip :  fi.  in  autumn. 

♦  «  Flowers  in  one  straight  or  often  spiraUy  twisted  rank,  in  summer, 

^  8.  graminea.  Wet  grassy  places  from  N.  England  S. :  stem  about  1^ 
high,  towards  its  base  and  at  tlic  fleshy  root  bearing  linear  or  lance-linear  leaves, 
which  mostly  last  through  the  flowering  season ;  spike  dense  and  much  twisted, 
rather  downv. 

8.  gr&cilis.  JIUls  and  sandy  plains :  scape  slender,  8'- 18'  high,  bearing  a 
slender  spike  ;  leaves  all  from  the  tuberous  root,  short,  ovate  or  oblong,  apt  to 
wither  away  before  the  small  flowers  appear  in  late  summer. 

6.  GOODYEBA.  RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN.     (Named  for  J<Jm 
Goodifer,  an  Englisn  botanist.)     Flowers  small,  in  summer,  greenish-white, 
spiked  on  a  scape- ^  the  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  root,  ovate,  small. 
Q.  ripens.    Evergreen  woods  N. :  8'  -  8'  high,  slender ;  flowers  in  a  loose 

one-sided  spike,  with  inflated  sac-shaped  lip. 

Q.  puMscens.    Oak  and  ])ine  woods  E.  &  S. :  6'- 12'  high  ;  larger,  with 

leaves  more  beautifully  white-rcticulated,  and  flowers  not  one-sided  in  the  denser 

spike ;  lip  globular. 

Q.  Menziteii.    Woods,  only  from  New  York  W. :  9'- 12'  high  ;  leaves  less 

reticulated ;  flowers  loose  in  the  spike,  narrower  and  pointed  in  the  bud,  the  lip 

hardly  sac-shaped  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  narrow  apex. 

6.  ARETHtirSA.  (Mythological  name  of  a  nymph  and  fountain.)  Fl.  late 
spring. 

A«  bulb6Ba.  A  charming  little  plant,  in  wet  bogs  N. :  consists  of  a  sc^m 
6'-  10'  high  rising  from  a  solid  bulb  or  corm,  sheathed  below  with  one  or  two 
green  bracts,  and  terminated  with  the  bright  rose-pink  flower  1'-  2'  long. 

7.  CAIiOFOGON.  (Name  in  Greek  means  heautifd  beard,  referring  to 
the  lip. )    Fl.  early  summer. 

C.  pulch^llOS.  Wet  bogs  :  scape  about  1°  high,  from  a  small  solid  bulb, 
slender,  bearing  next  the  base  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  many-ner\'ed  grass-like 
leaf,  and  at  the  summit  2-6  beautiful  pink-purple  flowers  (T  broad),  the  lip  as 
if  hinged  at  its  base,  bearded  with  white,  yellow,  and  purple  club-shaped  hairs. 

8.  POG^NIA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  bearded,  i.  e.  on  the  lip :  this  is 
hardly  the  case  in  most  of  our  species.)  We  have  several,  but  the  only  widely 
common  one  is 

P.  ophioglossoides.  Wet  bogs  along  with  the  Calopogon,  and  in 
blossom  at  the  same  time  :  stem  6'  -  9'  high  from  a  root  of  tfiick  fibres,  bearing 
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an  oval  or  lance-oblone  cloaely  sessile  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  or 
bract  near  the  terminal  flower,  sometimes  a  second  flower  in  its  axil ;  flower  1' 
long,  pale  rose-color  or  whitish,  sweet-scented ;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike ; 
lip  erect,  beard-crested  and  fringed. 

9.  OOBAIfLOBHiZAy  CORAL-ROOT  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek). 

C.  innJto.  Low  woods,  mostly  N. :  3'  -6'  high,  yellowish,  with  5-10  very 
small  almost  sessile  flowers ;  lip  3-lobed  or  halberd-shaped  at  base :  fl.  spring. 

C.  Odontorhlza.  Rich  woods,  common  only  S. :  6'-  16'  high,  thickened 
at  base,  brownish  or  purplish,  with  6-20  pedicelled  flowers,  and  lip  not  lobed 
bnt  rather  stalked  at  ba.4e,  the  spar  obsolete. 

G.  multifl6r a.  Common  m  dry  woods,  9'  -  20'  high,  purplish,  stout,  with 
10-30  short-pedicelled  flowers,  lip  deeply  3*lobed,  and  idnace  spur  manifest. 

10.  A.PI.ECTBUM,  PUTTY-ROOT,  ADAM-AND-EVE.  (Name, 
from  the  Greek,  means  destitute  of  spur.) 

A.  hyemide.  Woods,  in  rich  mould,  mostly  towards  the  Alleghanies  and 
N. :  scape  and  dingy  flowers  in  early  summer  ;  the  large  oval  and  plaited-nerved 
petioled  leaf  appears  towards  autumn  and  lasts  over  winter ;  solid  buibs  one 
each  year,  connected  by  a  slender  stalk,  those  of  at  least  two  years  found  to> 
gether  (whence  one  of  the  popular  names),  1'  thick,  filled  with  strong  glutinous 
matter,  which  has  been  used  for  cement,  whence  the  other  name. 

11.  CYPBIPfiDIUM,  LADY'S  SLIPPER,  MOCCASON-FLOWER. 
(Greek  name  for  Ventts,  joined  to  that  for  a  slipper  or  buskin.)  Two  exotic 
species  are  not  rare  in  conservatories  ;  the  others  are  among  the  most  orna- 
mental and  curious  of  our  wild  flowers  :  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Root- 
stocks  very  short  and  knotty,  producing  long  and  coarse  fibrous  roots. 

§  1.    The  three  sepals  separate:  stem  leafy ,  WitrflouMsred, 

C.  arietinom,  Ram's  head  C.  Cold  bogs  N. :  not  common ;  the  smallest 
species,  with  slender  stem  6' -10'  high,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  dingy 
purplish  flower,  the  sac  conical  and  in  some  positions  resembling  a  ram's  head, 
one  sepal  lance-ovate,  the  two  others  and  the  two  petals  linear. 

§  2.    T%DO  of  the  sepals  united  by  their  edges  into  one  under  the  sac  or  dipper,  but 

their  very  tifts  soin^'nus  separate. 

m  Stem  l^^29  high,  leafy  to  the  l-S-Jlowered  summit:  leaves  hinceMong  or 
ovate,  with  many  somewhat  plaited  nerves,  more  or  less  pubrsrent:  sac  or 
slipper  horizontal,  much  inflated,  open  by  a  rather  large  round  oriflce, 

1-  Sepals  and  linear  wavy-twisted  petals  brownish,  pointed,  larger  than  the  sac. 

G.  pub^BCenSy  Yellow  Ladt's-Slipprr.  Low  woods  and  bogs,  mainly 
N. :  sac  light  yellow,  higher  than  broad,  convex  above ;  sepals  long-lanceolate : 
flowers  early  summer,  scentless. 

C.  parvifl6rum,  Smaller  Yellow  L.  In  similar  situations ;  stems  and 
leaves  generally  smaller,  and  fiower  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  somewhat 
fragrant,  the  sac  broader  than  high,  deep  yellow,  and  tlie  lance-ovate  sepals 
browner. 

C.  c4ndidum,  Small  White  L.  Bogs  and  low  prairies,  chiefly  W. : 
small,  barely  1^  high,  slightly  pubescent ;  sac  like  that  of  preceding  but  white. 

••-  ••-  Sepals  and  petals  broad  or  roundish  and  flat,  trhite,  not  larger  than  the  sac. 

G.  Bpeot4bile,  Showt  L.,  and  deserving  the  name,  in  bogs  and  rich  low 
woods  N.,  and  along  the  mountains  S. :  downy,  2°  or  more  high,  with  leaves 
6'-8Mong,  white  flowers  with  the  globular  lip  (l^Mong)  painted  with  piak- 
purple,  in  July. 

♦  «  Scape  naked,  bearing  a  small  bract  and  oneflotoer  at  summit. 

•*-  Wild  species,  with  only  a  pair  of  oblong  many-nerved  downy  leaves  at  the  root, 

C.  aoikule.  Stem  less  L.  Moist  or  sandy  ground  in  the  shade  of  ever- 
greens: scape  8-12'  high;  sepals  and  petals  greenish  or  purplish,  the  latter 
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linear,  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  oblong-obovate  drooping  sac,  which  is  split 
down  the  front  but  nearly  closed :  fl.  spring. 

•«-  •«-  Eatt  Indian  species  of  the  conservatory,  with  several  thick  and  firm  keeled 
leaves  in  2  ranks  at  ilie  root :  sac  haitging,  largely  open  at  top. 

C.  insigne,  has  linear  strap-shaped  cartilaginous  leaves,  and  yellow  flower 
with  some  greenish  and  purple-spotted. 

C.  venuStum,  with  more  neshy  oblong-strap-shaped  mottled  and  spotted 
leaves,  and  purplish  flower  with  some  green  and  yellow. 

U8.   SCITAMINEiE,    BANANA   FAMILY. 

Here  is  assembled  a  group  of  tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  with 
leaves  having  distinct  petiole  and  blade,  the  latter  traversed  hy 
nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ;  flowers  irregular, 
with  a  perianth  of  at  least  two  ranks  of  divisions,  below  all  combined 
into  a  tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  d-celled  ovary ;  the  stamens 
1-6  and  distinct.  We  have  only  two,  by  no  means  common,  wild 
representatives  on  our  Foutheastem  borders ;  the  cultivated  onea 
are  chiefly  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  and  mo5t  of  them  are 
rarely  seen  in  blossom.  They  may  therefore  be  simply  referred  to, 
as  follows. 

I.  GINGER  FAMILY.  Seed^,  rootstocks,  or  roots  hot-aro- 
matic. Stamen  only  one,  with  a  2-celled  anther,  commonly  em- 
bracing the  style,  but  not  united  with  it. 

Hed^chium  Gardnerilinam,  Garland-Flower,  cnlt.  from  India: 
stems  3^  -4^'  highi  furnished  to  the  top  with  oblong  2-ranked  leaves,  terminating 
in  a  large  spike  of  handsome  light-yellow  flowers,  a  slender  tube  bearing  6 
divisions  which  may  be  likened  to  those  of  an  Orchideous  flower,  one  (answer- 
ing to  the  lip)  much  lai^ger  and  broader  than  the  5  others,  and  a  very  long 
protruding  reddish  filament  terminated  by  a  yellow  anther  sheathing  the  style 
up  almost  to  the  stigma. 

II.  ARROWROOT  or  INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY.  No  hot- 
aromatic  properties,  the  thick  rootstocks,  &c.,  commonly  contain 
much  starch,  from  which  genuine  arrowroot  is  produced.  Stamen 
only  one  with  an  anther,  and  that  one-celled. 

Th^ia  dealbllta,  wild  in  marshes  and  ponds  far  S.,  is  dnsted  over  with  a 
white  powder,  the  heart-orate  long-petioled  leaves  all  from  the  root,  reed-like 
scape  branching  above  into  panicled  spikes  of  small  much-bracted  purple  flowers. 

Mar&nta  zebrina,  rarely  flowers,  but  is  a  showy  leaf-plant  in  conserva- 
tories ;  the  oblong  leaves  2  or's  feet  long,  purple  beneatli,  the  upper  surfece 
satiny  and  with  alternating  stripes  of  deep  and  pa'c  green  ;  flowers  dull  purple, 
inconspicuous,  in  a  bracted  head  or  spike  near  the  ground  on  a  short  scape. 

C&nna  tndica.  Common  Indian  Shot  (so  called  from  the  hard  shot- 
like seeds,  these  several  in  the  3  cells  of  the  rough- walled  pod) :  frequently 
})1anted  for  summer  flowering  ;  the  lance-ovate  or  oblong  j)ointed  leaves  6'  - 12* 
ong ;  flowers  several  in  a  simple  or  branching  spike,  alwut  2'  long,  red, 
varving  to  yellow,  or  variegated ;  stamen  with  p^tal-like  filament  bearing  the 
anther  on  one  side,  otherwise  resembling  the  3  divisions  of  an  inner  corolla, 
these  probably  transformed  sterile  stamens.  —  The  following,  more  magnificent 
for  summer  foliage,  and  sometimes  for  flowers,  are  choicer  sorts,  but  much 
confused  as  to  species. 

C.  Warszewiczli,  4*>-5o  high,  with  mostly  purplish  or  purple-margined 
pointed  leaves,  and  crimson-red  flowers. 
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C  discolor^  grows  6^-10^  high,  with  broad  parple^Unged  very  large 
leaves,  and  crimson  or  red-purple  flowers. 

C.  gliiuca,  especially  its  var.  AnnJisi,  8^-13<^  high,  with  its  glaacoua 
pale  taper-pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  or  red  flowers  4'  long. 

C.  fl&coida,  wild  in  swamps  from  South  Carolina  S. :  2^-4^  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  3' -4'  long;  all  the  inner 
divisions  obovate  and  wavy,  lax,  the  3  outer  or  calyx  reflexed. 

III.  BANANA  FAMILY  proper.  Not  aromatic  or  pungent. 
Stamens  5  with  2-ceUed  anthers,  and  an  abortive  naked  filament) 

Strelitzia  fieg^SB,  a  large  stemless  conservatory  plant,  iVom  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  winter-flowering;  with  2-rankcd  root-leaves,  their  long  rig^d 
petioles  bearing  an  ovate-oblong  thick  blade ;  scape  bearing  at  apex  an  obliqne 
or  horizontal  and  rigid  conduplicatc  spathe,  from  which  several  large  and 
strange-looking  blossoms  appear  in  succession  ;  the  3  outer  di\isions  of  the  peri- 
anth 3'  -4'  long,  orange-yellow,  one  of  them  conduplicatc  and  taper-pointed,  and 
somewhat  like  the  two  larger  of  the  bright  blue  inner  set,  or  true  petals,  which 
are  united  and  cover  the  stamens,  the  other  petal  inconspicuous. 

Mtisa  sapidntum,  Banana  ;  cult  for  foliage  and  for  the  well-known 
fruit ;  the  enwrapping  bases  of  the  huge  leaves  forming  a  sort  of  tree-like  suc- 
culent stem,  lO<'-20<'  hi^h  ;  the  flower-stalk  rising  through  the  centre,  and  de- 
veloping a  drooping  spike,  the  flowers  clustered  in  the  axil  of  its  purplish 
bracts;  perianth  of  2  concave  or  convolute  divisions  or  lips,  the  lower  3-5- 
lobed  at  the  apex  and  enclosing  the  much  smaller  upper  one ;  berry  oblong,  by 
long  cultivation  (from  ofl^hoots)  seedless.     (Lessons,  p.  19,  fig.  47.) 

M.  GavendishiL  A  dwarf  varietv,  flowering  at  a  few  foet  in  height,  is 
the  more  manageable  one,  principally  cultivated  for  fruiting. 

119.   BROMELIACE^,  PINE-APPLE  FAMILY. 

Tropical  or  subtropical  plants,  the  greater  part  epiphjtes,  with 
dry  or  fleshy,  mostly  rigid,  smooth  or  scurfy  leaves,  often  prickly 
edged,  and  perfect  flowers  with  6  stamens.  —  represented  by  several 
species  of  Tillandsia  in  Florida,  a  small  one  further  north,  and  sev- 
eral of  various  genera  in  choice  conservatories,  not  here  noticed. 

Anan&ssa  sativa,  Pine-Apple  ;  cult,  for  its  fruit,  the  flowers  abortive, 
and  sometimes  for  foliage,  especially  a  striped-leaved  variety. 

Tilltodsia  usneoides,  the  Long  Moss  or  Black  Moss  (so  called), 
hanging  from  trees  in  the  low  country  from  the  Dismal  Swamp  S. :  gray- 
scurfy,  with  thread-shaped  branching  stems,  linear-awl-shaped  recurved  leaves, 
and  small  sessile  green  flowers  ;  the  ovary  free,  forming  a  narrow  3-valved  pod, 
filled  with  club-shaped  hairy-stalked  seeds  :  fl.  summer. 

120.  AMABYLLIDACRSI,  AMARYLLIS  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  and  scape  from  a  bulb,  corm, 

&c,  the  leaves  nerved  from  the  base,  and  rarely  with  any  distinction 

of  blade   and   petiole  ;  the    perianth    regular   or   but   moderately 

irregular  and  colored,  its  tube  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  S-celled 

ovary ;  and  6  stamens  with  good  anthera.     Bulbs  acrid,  some  of 

them  poisonous.     To  this  family  belong  many  of  the  choicer  bulbs 

of  house-culture,  only  the  commonest  here  noticed. 

§  1.    Scape  and  linear  hairy  leaves  from  a  Uule  solid  bulb  or  corm. 

1.  HYPOXYS.    Perianth  6-parted  nearly  to  the  ovary,  spreading,  greenish  out- 
side, yellow  within,  persistent  and  withering  on  tHo  p<Kl. 
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§  2.     Scape  and  moglly  smooth  leaves  from  a  coated  bulb, 
•  A  ctq>-8hapedyfunnel-thaped,  or  eaucer-shaped  croion  on  the  throat  of  (he  perianth. 

2.  NARCISSUS.  Perianth  with  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  tube,  6  eqaol  widelj 
spreading  divisions,  and  stamens  of  unequal  length  included  in  the  cup  or 
crown.    Scape  wiUi  one  or  more  flowers,  from  a  scarious  1-leaveid  spatbe. 

8.  PANCRATIUM.  Perianth  with  a  slender  tube,  6  long  and  narrow  divisions, 
and  a  cup  to  which  the  long  filaments  adhere  below,  and  from  the  edge  of 
which  they  project.  Anthers  linear,  fixed  by  the  middle.  Scape  bearing  a 
few  flowers  m  a  cluster,  surrounded  by  some  leaf-like  or  scarions  bracts. 

•  •  No  cup  WJT  crown  to  thejlower^  or  only  mimUe  scales  sometimes  in  the  throat. 

•¥-  Filaments  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  ^flower :  anthers  fixed  by  the  middle,  ffersatiU: 

spathe  of  lor  2  ecales  or  bracts. 

4.  GRINUM.  Perianth  with  a  slender  long  tube  and  6  mostly  long  and  narrow 
spreading  or  recurved  divisions.  Stamens  long.  Scape  solid,  bearing  few  or 
many  flowers,  in  an  umbel-lLke  head.  Bulb  often  columnar  and  rising  as  if 
into  a  sort  of  stem.    Leaves  in  several  ranks. 

6.  AMARYLLIS.  Perianth  various;  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Scape 
bearing  one  or  more  flowers.    Leaves  mostly  2-mnkea. 

•*>  •«-  Filaments  on  the  ovary  at  the  base  of  the  Q-parted  perianth:  anthers  erect,  not 
versatile:  tpathe  a  bract  opening  on  one  side, 

6.  GALANTHUS.    Scape  with  usually  a  single  small  flower  on  a  nodding  pedicel. 

Perianth  of  6  oblong  separate  concave  pieces ;  the  three  inner  shorter,  less 
spreading,  and  notched  at  the  end.    Anthers  and  stjle  pointed. 

7.  LEuCOIUM.    Scape  bearing  1-7  flowers  on  noddfng  pedicels.    Perianth  of 

6  nearly  separate  oval  divisions,  all  alike.  Anthers  blunt.  Style  thicklsh 
upwards. 

7  ^ftr  Stems  leafy,  or  sc(g>e  beset  with  brads,  from  a  tuberous  rootstock  or  crown, 

8.  ALSTRCEMERIA.    Stems  slender  and  weak  or  disposed  to  climb,  leafy  to  the 

top,  the  thin  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  commonly  twisting  or  turning  over. 
Flowers  in  a  terminal  umbel.  Perianth  6-parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ovary, 
rather  bell-shaped,  often  irregular  as  if  somewhat  2-lipped.  Stamens  more  or 
less  declined.    Style  slender :  stigma  3-cleft. 

9.  POLIANTHES.    Stem  erect  and  simple  from  a  thick  tuber,  bearing  long-linear 

channelled  leaves,  and  a  spike  of  wnite  flowers.  Perianth  with  a  cylindrical 
and  somewhat  funnel-shaped  slightly  curved  tube,  and  6  about  equal  spread- 
ing lobes.  Stamens  included  in  the'tube :  anthers  erect.  The  summit  of  the 
ovary  and  pod  free  from  the  calyx-tube;  in  this  and  other  respects  it  ap- 
proaches the  Lily  Family. 
10.  AGAVE.  Leaves  thick  and  fleshj'  with  a  hard  rind  and  a  commonly  spmy 
margin,  tufted  on  the  crown,  which  produces  thick  fibrous  roots,  and  sucKera 
and  offsets ;  in  flowering  sends  up  a  Dracted  scape,  bearing  a  spike  or  panicle 
of  yellowish  flowers.  Perianth  tubulai^funnel-snaped,  persistent,  with  6  nar- 
row almost  equal  divisions.  Stamens  projecting:  anmers  linear,  versatile. 
Pod  containing  numerous  flat  seeds. 

1.  HYPOXYS.  STAR-GRASS.     (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  aade  at 

the  base ;  the  pod  is  often  so. ) 

H.'er^Cta,  the  common  species,  in  grass;  with  few-flowered  scape  3' -8* 
high,  and  leaves  at  length  longer ;  yellow  star-like  flower  over  i'  broad. 

2.  NAHGlfSStrS.  (Greek  name,  that  of  the  yonng  man  in  the  raythologj 
who  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  this  flower.)  Most  of  theni  are  per- 
fectly hardy :  fl.  spring. 

N.  posticus,  Pokt's  N.  Leaves  nearly  flat ;  scape  1-flowered ;  crown  of 
the  white  flower  edged  with  pink,  hardly  at  nil  projecting  from  the  yellowish 
throat :  in  full  double-flowered  varieties  the  crown  disappears. 

N.  bifl6rU8,  Two-flowkred  N.,  or  Primrose  Peerless  of  the  old 
eardeners,  has  two  white  or  pale  straw-colored  flowers,  and  the  crown  in  the 
rorm  of  a  short  yellow  cup. 

N.  poly&nthOS  is  the  parent  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  Polyanthus  N.  ; 
flowers  numerous,  white,  the  cup  also  wliite. 
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N.  Taxdtta,  Poltaitthcs  N.  Leaves  as  of  the  preceding  linear  and 
nearly  flat,  glaucous;  flowers  numerous  in  an  umbel,  yellow  or  sometimes 
white,  with  the  crown  a  golden  or  orange-colored  cup  one  third  or  almost  one 
half  the  length  of  the  divisions. 

N.  Jonqullla,  t/ONQCiL.  Leaves  narrow,  rush-like  or  half-cylindrical; 
flowers  2  to  5,  small,  yellow,  as  also  the  short  cup,  very  fragrant. 

N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  Daffodil.  Leaves  flat,  and  1 -flowered  scape 
short;  flower  large,  yellow,  with  a  short  and  broad  tube,  and  a  large  bell-shaped 
cup,  having  a  wavy-toothed  or  crisped  margin,  eaualling  or  longer  than  the 
divisions  :  common  double-flowered  m  country  gardeils. 

3.  PANCRATIUM.  (Name  in  Greek  means  cdJ  powerful:  no  obvious 
reason  for  it.)  Flowers  large,  showy,  fragrant,  especially  at  evening  in 
summer.  Cult,  at  the  North ;  the  following  wild  S.  in  wet  places  on  and 
near  the  coast. 

P.  maritimum.  Glaucous ;  leaves  linear,  erect ;  scape  barely  flattish ; 
perianth  5'  long,  its  green  tube  enlnrging  at  summit  into  the  funnel-shaped 
l2-toothed  cup,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  the  spreading  narrow-lanceolate 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  united. 

P.  rot&tum  (or  P.  MbxicXnum).  Leaves  lincar-strap-shaped,  widely 
spreadint^,  bright  green,  2'  or  more  wide  ;  scape  sharply  2-edged ;  slender  tube 
of  the  perianth  and  its  linear  widely  spreading  divisions'  each  about  3'  long,  the 
latter  wholly  free  from  the  short  and  broadly  open  wavy-edged  cup. 

4.  CRINUM.  (The  Greek  name  for  a  Lily.)  Showy  conser\'atory  plants, 
chiefly  from  tropical  regions ;  one  wild  S. 

C.  am&bile.  from  East  Indies ;  the  huore  bulb  rising  into  a  column ;  leaves 
becoming  several  feet  long  and  3' -5'  wide;  flowers  numerous,  8' -10'  long, 
crimson-purple  outside,  paler  or  white  within. 

C.  Americ&num,  wild  in  river  swamps  far  S. ;  much  smaller,  with  a 
globular  bulb;  scape  I*' -2°  high;  flower  white,  6' -7'  long. 

5.  AMARI^IiIjIS.  (Dedicated  to  the  nymph  of  this  name.)  One  wild 
species  8. ;  many  in  choice  cultivation,  and  the  species  mixed.  The  following 
are  the  commonest  types. 

A.  Atam&sco,  Atam asco  Lilt,  wild  from  Virginia  S.  in  low  grounds ; 
scape  6'- 12'  high,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glossy  leaves;  flower  2'-3Mong, 
single  from  a  2-c!eft  spathe,  regular,  funnel-form,  white  and  pinkish ;  stamens 
and  style  declined. 

A.  formosissima,  Jacob.£an  or  St.  James's  Lilt,  of  the  section 
Sprf.k^lia  :  cult,  from  South  America :  scape  bearing  a  single  large  and  de- 
clined deep  crimson-red  flower,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  2-lipped  as  it  were, 
three  divisions  recurved-spreading  upwards,  three  turned  downwards,  these  at 
base  involute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  deBexed  stamens  and  style. 

A.  Re^^8B,  from  South  America ;  with  2-4  large  almost  regular  nodding 
flowers,  cnmson-red,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  the  deflexed  stamens  curved 
upwards  at  the  end. 

A.  Bellad6nna,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  has  elongated  bulbs,  chan- 
nelled narrow  leaves  shorter  than  the  solid  scane,  and  several  almost  regular 
large  rose-red  fragrant  flowers,  funnel-form  with  very  short  tube,  the  stamens 
not  much  declined.  . 

A-  speci6sa,  or  Vall6ta  purpurea,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  scar- 
let-red flowers  with  funnel-shaped  tube  rather  longer  than  the  broad  ovate  and 
nearly  equal  spreading  divisions. 

e.  GALANTHUS,  SNOWDROP.  (Name  formed  of  the  Greek  words 
for  milk  trndjloicer,  probably  from  the  color.)    Fl.  earliest  spring. 

G.  niv&lis,  of  Europe,  sends  up  soon  after  the  winter's  snow  leaves  the 
ground  a  pair  of  linear  pale  leaves  and  a  scape  3' -6'  high,  bearing  its  delicate 
drooping  white  flower,  the  inner  divisions  tipped  with  green :  a  variety  is  full 
double. 
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7.  LEUCdlUM,  SNOWFLAKE.  (Ancient  Greek  name  meani  White 
Viotei.)  In  gardens  from  Europe;  much  like  Snowdrops  on  a  larger  scale, 
flowering  later,  the  scape  more  leafy  at  base,  and  leaves  bright  green. 

L.  V^rnum,  Spring  S.  Scape  about  1°  high,  mostly  1-flowered,  in  spring ; 
pod  pear-shaped  and  6-sided. 

Ij.  SBStiVUm,  Summer  S.  Scape  2^  high,  bearing  3-7  rather  broader 
flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer ;  pod  rounder. 

8.  ALSTRCEM&EIA.     (Named  by  Linntens  for  his  friend  Baron  Afstrw 
mer,)    Plants  of  the  conservatory,  from  W.  South  America,  of  mixed  species. 

A.  Pelegrlna,  Lily  op  the  Incas,  from  Peru.  Flowers  few  or  solitary 
at  the  end  of  the  oranches,  open,  rose-colored  or  whitish,  blotched  with  pink 
and  spotted  with  purple,  with  some  yellow  on  the  inner  divisions. 

A.  psittacina.  Flowers  umbelled,  funnel-form  in  shape,  the  spatulate 
divisions  more  erect  and  close,  red,  tipped  with  green  and  brown-spotted. 

A.  versicolor.  Flowers  few,  terminating  the  drooping  or  spreading 
branches,  yellow  spotted  with  purple. 

9.  POLIANTHBS,  TUBEROSE.  (Name  from  Greek  words  for  city  and 
flower;  therefore  not  Pdyanthes,  And  the  popular  name  relates  to  the  tuber- 
ous rootstock,  therefore  not  Tube-Roue.) 

P.  tuber6sa,  the  only  species  cultivated,  probably  originally  from  Mexico ; 
the  tall  stem  with  long  several-ranked  leaves  at  base  and  shorter  and  sparser 
ones  towards  the  many-flowered  spike  (produced  in  autumn  when  planted  out) ; 
the  blossoms  very  fragrant,  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the  choicer  sorts 
full-double. 

10.  AGAVE,  AMERICAN  ALOE.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for  wonderful.) 
Plants  flower  only  after  some  years,  and  die  after  maturing  the  fruit 

A.  Virginica,  of  sterile  soil  from  Virginia  to  III.  and  S. ;  has  lance-oblong 
denticulate  and  spiny-tipped  leaves  6'- 12'  long,  and  scape  bearing  a  loose 
simple  spike  of  small  flowers,  3^-6°  high. 

A.  Americtoa.  of  Mexico,  is  the  common  Centurt  Plant  or  Americjlv 
Aloe  ;  with  very  thick  spiny-toothed  and  spine-pointed  leaves,  2** -4°  long, 
pale  green,  or  a  variety  veilowish-stripcd,  the  scape  when  developed  from  oM 
plants  (said  to  flower  onfy  after  100  years  in  cool  climates)  tree-like,  bearing  an 
ample  panicle. 

121.  IRIDACE^,  IRIS  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  by  the  equitant  erect  leaves  (Lessons,  p.  68,  ^g. 
133, 134),  of  course  2-ranked,  and  the  3  stamens  with  anthei's  facing 
outwards.  Flowers  showy,  colored,  mostly  from  a  spathe  of  two  or 
more  leaves  or  bracts ;  the  tube  of  the  perianth  coherent  with  the 
3-celled  ovary  and  often  prolonged  beyond  it,  its  divisions  6  in  two 
sets  (answering  to  sepals  and  petals),  each  convolute  in  the  bud. 
Style  1,  or  rarely  3-cleft:  stigmas  3,  opposite  the  3  stamens  and  the 
outer  divisions  of  the  perianth.  Fruit  a  3-cened  aud  mauy-i:eeded 
pod.  Stems  or  herbage  rising  from  a  rootstock,  tuber,  or  sohd  bulb 
(corm.  Lessons,  p.  45,  fig.  71,  72)  ;  these  are  acrid,  sometimes  very 
much  so.     All  are  perennial  herbs. 

§  1.  Perianth  o/*8  outer  recurring^  and  8  timer  commonly  tmaUer  erect  or  incurmnff 
diffuions :  gdgma$  or  more  properly  lobes  of  the  style  petal4ike, 

1.  IRIS.  Flowers  with  tube  either  slightly  or  much  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary, 
in  the  latter  case  coherent  also  with  the  style,  otamens  under  the  overarch- 
ing branches  of  the  style :  anthers  linear  or  oblong,  fixed  by  the  base.  The 
real  stigma  is  a  shelf  or  short  lip  on  the  lower  face  of  the  petal-like  branch 
of  the  style,  only  its  inner  surface  stigmatic-     Pod  8  -  6-angled. 
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§  2.  PtrioMth parUd  abnott  to  ike  htue  into  6  nearUf  equal  wideiy  gpreading  divmon$t 
itameru  teparaie  or  neariy  bo  :  style  8-  fi4obwL 

2.  PARDANTHUS.  Folia^  and  aspect  of  an  Iris  with  leafy  branching  stem, 
from  a  rootstock.  Divisions  of  the  flower  oblong  with  a  narrow  base.  Fila- 
ments slender,  much  longer  than  the  anthers.  Style  long,  club-shaped,  its 
simple  branches  tipped  with  a  broad  and  blunt  stigma,  r od  pear-snaped ; 
the  valves  falling  away  expose  the  centre  covered  with  black  berry-like 
seeds. 

8.  NEMASTYLIS.  Stem  simple  or  sparingly  branching  above,  from  a  solid  bulb 
like  that  of  a  Crocus.  Divisions  of  the  flower,  obovate.  Filaments  awl- 
shaped,  much  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers.  Style  short,  its  8  lobes  parted 
eacn  into  two,  bearing  long  and  thread-like  diverging  stigmas.  Pod  truncate. 
Seeds  dry,  angular. 

§  8.  Perianth  deeply  cle/t  or  parted  into  6  widely  spreading  ditfisions :  stamens  man- 
adelpkous  to  the  top :  style  long :  stiamas  8  or  6,  thread-Ulee :  fiowers  opemng 
m  jwss&iiM  and  but  once  for  a  few  hours. 

4.  SISTRINCHIUM.  Root  mostly  fibrous:  leaves  grass-like.  Divisions  of  the 
wheel-shaped  flower  all  alikeJ    Stigmas  8,  simple. 

6.  TIGRIDIA.     From  a  solid  bulb  with  some  hard  orittle  coatine.    Leaves  lance- 

olate, large,  very  much  plaited.  Three  outer  divisions  of  uie  perianth  very 
large  and  with  a  concave  base;  the  other  8  very  much  smaller  and  fiddle- 
shaped.    Stigmas  8,  each  2-clefl. 

§  4.  Perianth  tubular  at  base^  (he  6  divisions  all  more  or  less  spreading:  stamens  sepa- 
rate :  sttfU  hng :  stigmas  8,  more  or  leu  dilated :  flowers  lasting  for  several 
days.    Plants  from  soUd  bulbs  or  corms.    (Lessons,  p.  46,  fig.  71,  72.) 

€.  GLADIOLUS.  Flowers  numerous  in  a  spike,  on  a  rather  tall  leafy  stem 
remaining  open,  irregular,  the  short-funnel-shaped  tube  being  somewhat 
curved,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  unequal,  the  flower  commonly  oblique 
or  as  if  somewhat  2-Hpped.  Stamens  (inserted  on  the  tube,)  and  style  as- 
cending.    Leaves  swora-shaped,  strongly  nerved. 

7.  CROCUS.     Flowers  and  narrow  linear  leaves  rising  from  the  bulb,  the  ovary 

and  pod  seldom  raised  above  ground :  perianth  with  a  long  and  slender  tube ; 
its  oval  or  roundish  divisions  alike,  or  the  8  inner  rather  smaller,  concave, 
fully  spreading  only  in  sunshine.    Leaves  with  revolute  margins. 

There  are  besides  many  tender  plants  of  the  famil}'  in  choice  collections,  the 
greater  part  confined  to  the  conservatories,  —  mostly  belon^ng  to 

Izia  maoul&ta,  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  others,  once  of  that  genus, 
now  called  SparAxis,  Wat86nia,  &c.  ;  also  to  Montbr^tia  or  Trit6nia,  &c. 

Schizdstylis  COCCinea.  from  South  Africa,  lately  introduced :  not  very 
tender,  with  long  and  keeled  linear  leaves,  and  stems  S°  hi^h,  bearing  a  spike 
of  bright  crimson-red  flowers  2'  across,  the  ovate  acute  lobes  all  alike  and  widely 
spreading  from  a  narrow  tube ;  the  slender  style  deeply  cleft  (whence  the  name) 
into  3  thread-like  branches. 

Morfiba  iridoides^  of  the  Cape ;  very  like  an  Iris,  as  the  specific  name 
denotes;  but  the  6  divisions  of  the  perianth  all  nearly  alike  and  widely  spread- 
ing, white  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  3  outer  ones. 

1,  Iris,  flower-de-luce,  blue  flag.     (Greek  and  Latin  my- 
thological name,  and  name  of  the  rainbow!)    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer. 

§  I.     Wild  species  of  the  coaniry,  all  with  creeping  rootstocks. 

•  Dwarf  with  simple  very  short  stems  {or  only  leafy  tufls),  1  -S flowered  in  early 
spring^  from  creqDtng  and  branching  slencUr  rooUtorJa^  here  and  there  tuber- 
ous-thickened: flowers  tnofet-tUne^  with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  no  beard. 

I.  y^rna,  Slender  Dwarf-Iris.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Virginia  and 
Kentpcky  S. ;  with  linear  frrassy  leaves,  tube  of  flower  about  the  length  of  its 
almost  equal  divisions,  which  are  on  slender  orange-yellow  claws,  the  outer  ones 
crestless. 

I.  orist^ta.  Created  D.  Along  the  Alleghanies,  &c.,  sometimes  cult. ; 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  or  the  upper  ovate-lanceolate,  tube  of  flower  (2'  long) 
much  lonf^r  than  the  scarcely  stalked  divisions,  the  outer  ones  crested ;  pod 
sharply  triangular. 
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•  •  TaJler:  the  geveral-Jhwered  qflen  branehing  stems  1^-3^  Kigh:  tube  of  the 

Jiower  uhort :  the  outer  diviaions  naked ,  ijearditset  and  all  but  one  crest/ess ; 
the  inner  very  much  smaller:  Jl.  late  spring  and  early  summer ^  in  swamps. 

I.  Virginica,  Slender  Blue  Flag.  Slender ;  with  very  narrow  linear 
leaves,  and  blue  Howers  with  some  white  (barely  2'  long),  on  slender  pedancles, 
with  hardly  any  tube  beyond  the  3-angled  ovary. 

I.  yersicolor,  Larger  Blue-Flag.  Stout ;  stem  angled  on  one  side; 
leaves  s word-shaped,  |'  wide ;  flowers  light  blue  variegated  with  some  yellow, 
white,  and  purple,  hardly  3'  long,  the  inflated  tube  shorter  than  the  obtusely 
8-angled  ovary ;  pod  oblong,  S-angled. 

I.  hex^gona.  Only  S.  near  the  coast ;  with  simple  stem,  narrowish  long 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  variegated  flowers  4'  long,  the  outer  divisions  crestied,  the 
tube  longer  than  the  6-anglcd  ovary. 

I.  ctiprea.  Only  S.  and  W.  •  with  copperish-yellow  flowers  2'  long,  the 
tube  about  the  length  of  the  6-angled  ovary. 

I.  trip^tala.  Only  S.  in  pine-barren  swamps ;  with  rather  short  sword- 
shaped  glaucous  leaves,  and  few  blue  flowers  (2* -3'  long),  variolated  with 
yellow  and  pui-ple,  the  inner  divisions  very  short  and  wedge-shaped,  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  3-angled  ovary. 

§  2.    Garden  species  from  the  Old  Worlds  cult,  fir  ornament. 

•  A  dense  beard  along  the  lower  part  of  the  3  outer  divisions  of  the  Jiower:  the 

stamens  tn  all  spring  from  thickened  root^tocks, 

•*-  Dwarf:  flowering  in  early  spring. 

I.  ptunila.  Dwarf  Garden  Iris.  Stem  very  short;  the  violet  and  pur- 
ple flower  dose  to  the  ground,  with  slender  tube  and  obovate  divisions,  hardly 
exceeding  the  short  sword-shapsd  leaves. 

•*-  '*-  Taller  and  larger,  several-floweredy  in  early  summer. 

I.  Germ&nica,  Common  Flower-de-Luce  of  the  gardens,  with  very 
large  scentless  flowers,  the  deep  violet  pendent  outer  divisions  3'  long,  the  obo- 
vate inner  ones  nearly  as  large,  lighter  and  bluer. 

I.  sambticina,  Elder-scented  F.,  is  taller,  3°  or  4°  high,  and  longer- 
leaved  ;  the  flowers  about  half  as  large  as  in  the  preceding,  the  outer  divisions 
less  reflexcd,  violet,  but  whitish  and  yellowish  toward  the  base,  painted  with 
deeper-colored  lines  or  veins ;  upper  divisions  pale  grayish  or  brownish  blue ; 
spathe  broadly  scarious-margined. 

I.  squ&lens.  very  like  preceding,  with  longer  dull  violet  outer  divisions  to 
the  flower  whitish  and  striped  at  base,  and  purplish-buff-colored  inner  divisions. 

I.  yarieg&ta,  has  much  smaller  flowers,  with  spatnlate-obovate  divisions 
2'  long,  white  with  pale  yellow,  the  outer  divisions  veined  with  dark-purple  and 
purplish-tinged  in  the  middle. 

I.  Florentina,  Florence  or  Sweet  F.  Loss  tall  than  the  Common  F., 
with  broader  leaves,  and  white  faintly  sweet-scented  flowers,  bluish  veined,  the 
obovate  outer  divisions  2|'-3'  long,  with  yellow  beard.  Its  violet-scented  root- 
stock  yields  orris-root. 

•  *  No  beard  nor  crest  to  the  flower :  all  but  the  last  with  roUstorhs, 

I.  Pseud^oruB,  Yellow  Iris,  of  wet  marshes  in  Europe,  with  very  long 
linear  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  sparingly  cultivated. 

I.  graminea,  Urass-Lkaved  I.,  has  narrow  linear  root-leaves  2^-3® 
long  and  often  surpassing  the  1-3-flowercd  stem;  flower  purple-blue,  with 
narrow  divisions. 

I.  Fdrsioa,  Persian  Iris.  A  choice  house-plant,  dwarf,  nearly  stemlesa 
from  a  kind  of  bulb-like  tuber,  from  which  the  flower  rises  on  a  lon^  tube, 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  delicately  fragrant,  bluish,  with  a  deep-purple  spot  at 
the  tip  of  the  outer  divisions,  the  inner  divisions  very  small  ana  spreading. 

2.   FARDANTHUB,  BLACKBERRY  LILY.     (Name  from  the  Greek, 
means  pard-fluwer^  alluding  to  the  spotted  perianth.)    Fl.  late  summer. 

Fard&nthus  Chintosis,  from  China,  cult  in  country  gardens  and 
escaping  into  roadsides :  3^-4°  high,  more  branching  than  an  Iris ;  the  di- 
visiens  of  the  orange-colurcd  flower  (1'  long)  mottled  above  with  crimson  spota^ 
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the  fruit,  when  the  Talves  fall  and  expose  the  berrj-like  seeds,  imitating  a  black- 
berry, whence  the  common  name. 

3.  NEMASTYLIS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  means  thread-like  style,  ap- 
plicable here  to  the  stigmas.)    Fl.  spring  and  summer. 

N.  COBlestlna.  Pine  barrens  S. :  \^-29  high,  with  handsome  but  fuga- 
cious bright  blue  flowers ;  the  leaves  mainly  from  the  ^all  bulb,  linear  and 
plaited. 

4.  SISYBtNCniUM,  BLUE-EYED  GRASS.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
hog't  snout,  the  application  not  apparent.)     Fl.  all  summer. 

S.  Bermudiima.  In  all  moist  mea<lows  ;  the  slender  2-winged  stems 
6'- 12'  high,  in  tufts,  longer  than  the  root-leaves,  almost  naked;  the  small 
flowers  in  an  umbel  from  a  S-leaved  spathe,  their  ubovate  divisions  bristle-tipped 
from  a  notch,  pale  blue,  sometimes  purplish,  in  a  Western  variety  white. 

6.  TIGBIDIA,  TIGESr-FLOWEB  (as  the  name  denotes).    Fl.  summer. 

T.  pay6nia,  from  Mexico,  the  principal  species,  with  several  varieties, 
planted  out  for  summer  flowering,  sends  up  a  stem  2^  high,  bearing  in  succession 
a  few  very  large  showy  flowers  V  or  6'  across,  yellow  or  orange-red,  the  dark 
centre  gaudily  spotted  with  crimson  or  purple. 

6.  GLADtOLUSy  CORN-FLAG.  (Name  a  diminutive  of  the  Latin 
word  for  sword,  from  the  leaves.)  Several  choice  tender  species  in  conserva- 
tories ;  while  the  hardy  ones  and  those  which  bear  planting  out,  which  make 
our  gardens  gay  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  are  from  the  following : 

G.  COmmtiaiSy  of  Europe,  is  the  old-fashioned  hardv  species,  with  rather 
few  rose-red  (rarely  white)  flowers  ;  the  flUments  longer  than  the  anthers. 

G.  Byzantinus,  of  the  Levant,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  with  more  flowers 
in  the  spike  and  more  showy ;  fllamcnts  shorter  than  the  linear  anthers. 

G.  bltodUS,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
tender  white  or  pale  rose-colored  varieties. 

G.  cardin^lis.  of  the  Cape,  also  tender,  has  large  scarlet-red  flowers, 
often  white  along  tne  centre  of  its  3  lower  divisions. 

G.  psittacinus,  of  the  Cape,  is  a  tall  and  robust  species,  its  numerous 
large  flowers  with  very  broad  divisions,  dull  yellow,  mixed  or  bordered  with 
scarlet.  This  is  the  parent  of  G.  Gandav^nsis,  now  universally  cultivated, 
and  from  which  so  many  fine  sub-varieties  have  been  produced,  with  scarlet,  red 
and  yellow,  orange,  and  other  colors. 

7.  GBOCUS.    (The  Greek  name  of  5q^ron.)     Cult,  from  the  Old  World. 

C.  y^rnoSy  Spring  Crocus  ;  with  violet,  purple,  white  or  mixed  colored 
flowers,  the  broad  divisions  rarely  expanded,  and  short  dilated  stigmas  with 
jagged  margins. 

C.  Itlteus  and  C.  Susllmus,  Yellow  Crocub,  with  yellow  or  orange 
flowers,  and  opening  wider,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  first. 

C.  Bativus,  Fall  Crocus,  with  violet  purple  and  fragrant  flowers,  in 
autumn,  is  rarely  seen  here.  Its  long  and  narrow  orange-red  stigmas  are 
saffron, 

122.   DIOSCOREACE^,  YAM  FAMILY. 

Twining  plants,  from  tubers  or  thick  rootstocks  or  roots,  having 
ribbed  and  neited-veined  petioled  leaves  more  or  less  imitating  those 
of  Exogens,  and  small  greenish  or  whitish  dioecious  flowers,  with 
the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  the  fertile  ones  adhering  to  the  3-celled 
ovary  ;  its  G  divisions  regular  and  parted  to  near  the  base  or  to  the 
ovary.  Styles  3,  distinct  or  nearly  so.  Ovules  and  seeds  1  or  2  in 
each  celL 
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Ttoins  elephtotipes,  or  TestitdinXria  blaphanttfes,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  a  curiosity  in  conservatories ;  the  globular  or  hemispherioal 
trunk,  resting  on  the  ground,  covered  with  very  thick  bark  soon  craclnd  into 
separate  pomons,  and  resembling  the  back  of  a  tortoise;  out  of  it  spring  e*'ery 
year  slender  twining  stems,  bearing  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidnev-sliaped  leaves. 

L  DIOSCOBBA,' YAM.  (Named  for  Dioscorides.)  Flowers  in  axillary 
panicles  or  racemes:  stamens  6  in  the  sterile  ones,  separate.  Fertile  ones 
producing  a  3-ceIIed  3-winged  pod,  when  ripe  splitting  through  the  wings. 
Fl.  summer,     y. 

D.  vill68a»  Wild  Yam  :  sends  up  from  a  knotty  rootstock  its  slender 
stems,  bearing  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves,  either-  alternate,  opposite,  or  some 
in  fours,  9-11-ribbed  and  with  prominent  cross-veinlets.  In  thickets,  com- 
moner S. :  slightly  downy,  or  usually  almost  smooth,  so  that  the  specific  name 
is  not  a  good  one 

D.  Batiltas  (or  D.  Jap6nica  of  some),  Chinese  Tam  :  cult,  from  China 
and  Japan,  for  ornament,  or  for  its  very  deep  and  long  farinaceous  roots,  — 
a  substitute  for  potatoes,  if  one  could  only  dig  them ;  with  very  smooth  heart- 
shaped  partly  halberd-shaped  opposite  leaves,  and  produces  bulblets  in  the  axils. 

"D.  sativa,  Tbub  Yah,  witn  great  thick  roots,  is  only  of  hot  climates. 

123.    SMILACELS:,  SMILAX  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  woody-stemmed  plants,  a  few  herbaceous,  climbing  or 
Bopported  by  a  pair  of  tendrils  on  the  Bides  of  the  petiole,  having 
ribbed  and  netted-veined  leaves  and  small  dioBuious  flowers,  as  in  the 
foregoing ;  but  the  ovary  is  free  from  the  perianth,  bears  mostly  3 
long  and  diverging  sessile  stigmas,  and  in  fruit  is  a  berry ;  the  an- 
thers are  only  1-celIed,  opening  by  one  longitudinal  slit  (the  division 
of  the  cell,  if  any,  corresponding  with  the  slit).    Consists  of  the  genos 

1.  SMtliAX,  GREENBRIER,  CATBRIER,  or  CHINA-BRIER.  (An- 
cient Greek  name.)  All  wild  species,  in  thickets  and  low  grounds;  flowers 
small,  greenish,  in  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  or  several  of 
the  Southern  prickly  ones  in  spring. 

§  1 .     Stenu  woody t  often  prickly :  ovules  and  seeds  only  one  in  eadk  ceU. 

«  Smooth,  and  the  leaves  often  glossy ,  b-^-ribbed:  stigmas  <uid  cells  of  ovary  S, 

•«-  Berries  red :  peduncles  short:  leaves  b-rUAed:  prickles  hardly  any, 

S.  lanceol&ta,  irom  Virginia  S. ;  climbs  high ;  leaves  evei^reen,  lance- 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  rootstock  tuberous. 

S.  W&Iteri,  from  New  Jersey  S. :  6*^  high ;  leaves  deciduous,  ovate  or 
lanceoval,  roundish  or  slightly  heart-shaped ;  pSuncles  flat;  rootstock  creeping. 

•«-  Berries  black ^  often  with  a  bloom :  leaves  mosdy  roundish  or  somewhat  heart- 

shaped  at  base:  peduncles  almost  always  flat. 

S.  rotnndifblia,  Common  Greenbrier.  Yellowish-green,  often  high- 
climbing;  branchlets  more  or  less  square,  armed  with  scatter^  prickles;  leaves 
ovate  or  round-ovate,  thickish,  green  both  sides,  2' -3'  long;  peduncles  few- 
flowered,  not  longer  than  the  petioles. 

S.  glatica.  Mostly  S.  of  New  York :  like  the  preceding,  but  less  prickly, 
the  ovate  leaves  glaucous  beneath  and  seldom  at  all  heart-shaped,  smooth-edged, 
and  peduncles  longer  than  petiole. 

S.  tamnoides.  New  Jersey  to  HI.  and  S. :  differs  from  preceding  in  the 
leaves  varying  from  n)und-heart-shaped  to  fiddle-shaped  and  halberd-shaped, 
green  both  sides,  pointed,  and  the  edges  often  sparsely  bristly. 

8.  Pseudo-China,  China-Brier;  from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  S.: 
rootstock  tuberous ;  prickles  none  or  rare ;  leaves  ovjite  and  heart-shaped,  green 
both  sides,  often  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  rough-ciliate,  3' -5' long;  flat 
peduncles  2' -3'  long. 
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8.  blfipida.  Only  from  Penn.  N. :  ixwtstock  long ;  stem  high-climbing, 
below  heset  with  long  and  dark  bristlv  prickles ;  leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped, 
green  both  sides,  thin,  4' -5'  long;  flat  peduncles  l^'-2'  long;  flowers  hunger 
than  in  the  Common  Greenbrier. 

«  «  Downy  or  smooth :  stigma,  cell  of  the  ovary,  and  seed  only  one  ! 

8.  ptimila.  Sandy  soil  S. :  rising  only  1°  -  3°  high,  not  prickly,  soft-downy, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  and  hear^shaped  5-ribbed  evergreen  leaves,  when  old 
smooth  above;  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  petioles,  densely-flowered;  berries 
whitish. 

S.  Iaurif61ia.  From  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey  S. :  very  smooth,  high- 
climbing,  stem  with  some  prickles;  leaves  thick,  evergreen,  glossy,  varying 
from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  3-nerved;  peduncles  not  exceeding  the  petiole  and 
pedicels;  berries  black. 

§  2.   Stems  herbaceous,  never  yrickly,  smooth :  leaves  long  petioled,  thin :  oimles 
and  seeds  uswUly  a  pair  in  each  cell :  berries  blue-black  with  a  bloom. 

8.  herb&oeft,  Carrion  Flower  (the  scent  of  the  blossoms  justifies  the 
name) :  common  in  moist  ground ;  erect  and  recurving,  often  without  tendrils, 
or  low-climbing,  very  variable  in  size,  generally  smooth ;  leaves  ovate-oblong 
or  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped,  7  -  9-nerved  ;  peduncles  sometimes  short, 
generally  3' -4'  or  even  6' -8'  long,  even  much  surpassing  the  leaves,  20-40- 
Sowered. 

S.  tamnifdlia.  Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  S. :  differs  in  its  heart- 
shaped  and  some  halberd-shaped  only  5-nerved  leaves ;  peduncles  rather  longer 
than  the  petioles,  and  berry  fewer-seeded. 

124.  LILIACEiE,  LILY  FAMILY. 

Lar^  family,  known  as  a  whole  by  its  regular  symmetrical  flow* 
ers,  with  perianth  of  6  (in  one  instance  of  4)  parts,  as  many  stamens 
with  2-celled  anthers,  and  a  free  3-celIed  (rarely  2-celled)  ovary. 
Perianth  either  partly  or  wholly  colored,  or  greenish,  but  not  glu- 
maceous.  Flowers  not  from  a  spatbe,  except  in  Allium,  &c 
Chiefly  herbs,  with  entire  leaves ;  all  perennials.  The  great  groups 
comprised  are  the  following. 

L  TRILLIUM  FAMILY;  with  netted-veined  leaves  all  in  one 
or  two  whorls  on  an  otherwise  naked  stem,  which  rises  from  a  fleshy 
rootstock :  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3,  separate  down  to  the  ovary. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

1.  TRILLIUM.    Perianth  of  8  green  persistent  sepals,  and  8  colored  petals;  the 

latter  at  length  withering  away  after  flowering,  but  not  deciduous.  Anthers 
linear,  adnate,  on  short  flluments,  looking  inwardn.  Awl-shaped  styles  or  stig- 
mas oersistent.    Ovary  3  -  6-angled.    Berry  purple  or  red,  ovate,  many-seeded. 

2.  MEDEOL  A.     Perianth  of  6  oblong  and  distinct  nearly  similar  pieces,  recurved, 

deciduous.  Anthers  oblong,  shorter  than  the  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  or 
styles  long  and  diverging  or  recurved  on  the  globular  ovary,  deciduous. 
Berry  dark-purple,  few-seeded. 

IL  MELANTHIUM  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  parallel- 
reined  leaves  ;  stem  simple,  at  least  up  to  the  panicles ;  and  flowers 
oAen  polygamous,  sometimes  dioecious ;  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3, 
separate  down  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  pod.  Anthers  almost  always 
turned  outwards.  Perianth  withering  or  persisting,  not  deciduous, 
the  6  parts  generally  alike.  Mostly  acrid  or  pobonous  plants,  some 
used  in  medicine. 

22 
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§  1.  Stemieu :  the  large  finoer  tcith  a  long  tube  rising  direedg  from  a  Cum-eooitd 

solid  bulb  or  corm:  anthers  2-cttted, 

8.  COLCHICUM.  Perianth  resembling  that  of  a  Crocns.  Stamens  borne  on  the 
throat  of  the  long-tubular  perianth.    Styles  very  long. 

§  2.  Perianth  without  any  tube,  of^  €Uatinct  or  almost  separate  eSvisums. 

•  Anthers  %-ceUed,  short :  flowers  in  a  simple  raceme  or  spike :  pod  hcuUcidaL 

4.  CHAM^LIRIUM.    Flowers  dioecious  or  mostly  so.    Perianth  of  6  small  and 

narrow  white  pieces.     Pod  ovoid-oblong,  many-seeded.     Spike  or  raceme 

slender. 
6.  HELONIAS.    Flowers  perfect,  in  a  short  dense  raceme,  lilac-purple,  turning 

green  in  fruit;  the  divisions  spatulate-oblone,  spreading.    Filaments  slender: 

anthers  blue.     Pod  8-lobed;  cells  many-«eeaed. 
6.  XEROPHYLLUM.     Flowers  perfect,  in  a  compact  raceme,  white;  the  divisions 

oval,  sessile,  widely  spreading,  naked.    Filaments  aw^shaped.  .  Pod  globular, 

8-lobed,  with  2  wingless  seeds  in  each  cell. 

•  •  Anthers  kidney-shaped  or  round  heart-shaped,  the  two  eeQs  eonjlueni  into  one, 
sintU-shapra  ufttr  optning :  styles  awl-shaped :  pod  S-homed,  septicidai:  seeds 
comiuonly  Jlat  or  ihii^margined. 

T.  AMIANTHIUM.  Flowers  perfect,  mostly  in  a  simple  raceme.  Perianth  white, 
the  oval  or  obovate  sureading  divisions  without  claws  or  spots.  Filaments 
long  and  slender.  Seeas  wingless,  1  -4  in  each  cell.  Leaves  chiefly  from  the 
bulbous  base  of  the  scape-like  stem,  linear,  keeled,  grass-like. 

8.  STENANTHIUM.     Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes  on  a  leafy  stem. 

Perianth  white,  with  spreading  and  not  spotted  lanceolate  divisions  tapering 
to  a  narrow  point  from  a  broader  base,  which  coheres  with  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Stamens  very  short.  Seeds  several,  wingless.  Leaves  linear,  keeled, 
grass-like. 

9.  VEkATRUM.     Flowers  polygamous,  in  panicled  racemes.    Perianth  greenish 

or  brownish,  its  obovate-oBlong  divisions  narrowed  at  base,  free  nx>m  the 
ovary,  not  spotted.  Filaments  shorL  Seeds  rather  numerous,  wing-margined. 
Leaves  broud,  many-nerved.  Base  of  the  leafy  stem  more  or  less  bulb-like, 
producing  many  long  white  roots. 

10.  MLLANTHIUM.''  Flowers  polvgnmous,  in  racemes  forming  an  open  pynanidal 
panicle.  Perianth  cream-colored,  turning  green  or  brownish  with  age,  per- 
fectly free  from  the  ovarv",  its  heart^haped  or  oblong  and  partly  halberd- 
shaped  widely  spreading  divisions  raised  on  a  claw  and  marked  with  a  pair 
of  darker  spots  or  glands.  Filaments  short,  adheruig  to  the  claws  of  the 
perianth,  persistent.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  broadly  winged.  Leaves 
lanceolate  or  linear,  mostly  gras&-like.  Stem  roughish-downy  above,  its 
base  more  or  less  bulbous. 

IL  ZYGADENITS.  Flowers  pefect  or  polygamous,  in  a  terminal  panicle.  Peri- 
anth greenish  white,  its  oblong  or  ovate  widely  spreading  divisions  spotted 
with  a  pair  of  rouiulish  glanos  or  colored  spots  near  the  sessile  or  almost 
sessile  base.  Stamens  free  from  and  about  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Leaves 
linear,  grass-like ;  stem  and  whole  plant  smooth. 

III.  BELL  WORT  FAMILY;  with  alternate  and  broad  not 
grass-like  parnllel-veined  leaves :  stem  from  a  rootstock  or  from 
fibrous  root*,  branching  and  leafy :  style  one  at  the  base,  but  3-cleft 
or  d-parted.  Fruit  a  pod,  few-seed»d.  Anthers  turned  rather 
outwards  than  inwards.  Perianth  of  G  almost  similar  and  wholly- 
separate  pieces,  deciduous.  Not  acnd  nor  poisonous.  Plants  inter- 
mediate between  the  preceding  groups  and  the  next 

12.  UVULARIA.  Flowers  solitary  or  sometimes  in  pairs  at  the  end  or  in  the  forks 
of  the  forkinf^  stem,  drooping,  yellowish;  the  perianth  rather  bell-shaped 
and  lily-like,  its  divisions  spatulate-lanceolate,  with  a  honey-bearing  groove 
or  pit  at  the  erect  narrowed  base.  Stamens  short,  one  at  the  base  of  each 
division:  anthers  linear,  much  longer  than  the  filaments.  Pod  triangular  or 
8-lobed,  loculicidal  fh>m  the  top.    Seeds  tbick  and  nmndiih. 
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IV,  ASPARAGUS  FAMILY;  with  parallel-veined  mostly 
alternate  leaves,  brHuching  or  simple  steins  from  a  rootstock,  at 
least  there  is  no  bulb,  a  single  style  (if  cleft  or  lobed  at  all  only  at 
the  summit),  and  fruit  a  few  several-seeded  berry.  Pedicels  very 
often  with  a  joint  in  the  middle  or  under  the  flower.  Flower 
almost  always  small,  and  white  or  greenish,  chiefly  perfect. 

§  1.  JBerbt  wilh  ordinary  broad  leaves. 

•  Fbwert  beilshaped,  o/Q  separate  and  similar  deciduous  dwisions:  stamens  on  the 

recepiacU  or  nearly  so :  anthers  turned  outwards. 

18.  CLTNTONIA.  Flowers  erect,  few  or  several  in  an  umbel  on  a  naked  scape, 
the  base  of  which  is  sheathed  by  the  stalks  of  a  few  large  oval  or  oblone  ana 
cilinte  root-leaves.  Filaments  long  and  slender;  anthers  linear  or  oblong; 
style  long.  Ovary  2  -  3-celled,  becoming  a  blue  berry.  Rootstocks  creeping, 
like  those  of  Lily^f-the- Valley,  which  tne  leaves  also  resemble. 

14.  PROSAKTES.  tiowers  single  or  few,  hanein^  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  spreading 
branches  on  slender  simple  'stalks,  yellowish.  Divisions  of  the  perianth 
lanceolate  or  linear.  Filametits  much  longer  than  the  linear-oblong  blunt 
anthers.  Ovary  with  a  pair  of  hanging  ovules  in  each  of  the  8  cells,  becom- 
ing an  ovoid  or  oblong  and  pointed  red  berry.  Rootstock  short,  not  creep- 
ing: herbage  downy. 

16.  STREPTOPUS.  Flowers  single  or  rarely  in  pairs  along  the  leafy  and  forking 
stem,  just  out  of  the  axils  of  the  ovate  clasping  leaves :  the  slender  peduncle 
usually  bent  in  the  middle.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  acute,  the 
three  inner  ones  keeled.  Anthers  arrow-shaped,  on  short  and  flattish  fila- 
ments.   Ovary  3-cclled,  making  a  red  many-seeded  berry. 

•  *  Flowers  with  perianth  of  one  piece,  but  often  deeply  parted^  the  stamens  on  its 

base  or  tube :  anthers  turntd  inuxitxls:  stems  nut  branched. 

16.  CONVALLARIA.    Flowers  nodding  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  on  an  angled  scape 

which  rises,  with  the  about  two  oblong  leaves,  from  a  running  rootstock. 
Perianth  short  bell-shaped,  witli  6  recurving  lobes.  StAmens  included. 
Style  stout.    Ovary  with  several  ovules,  becommg  a  few-seeded  red  berr\'.    * 

17.  SMILACINA.    Flowers  in  a  raceme  or  cluster  of  racemes  terminating  a  leaf- 

bearing  stem,  small,  white.  i*erianth  6-parted,  in  one  4-parted.  Fuaments 
Blender:  anthers  short.  Ovary  2  - 3-celled,  making  a  1  -  2-seeded  berry.  Root- 
stocks  mostly  creeping. 

18.  POLYGONAfUM.    Flowers  nodding  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  a  leafy 

and  recurving  simple  stem,  which  rises  from  a  long  and  thickened  rootstock. 
Perianth  greenish,  cylindrical,  6-lobed  or  6-toothed,  bearing  the  6  included 
stamens  at  or  above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Style  slender.  Ovary  8-celled 
with  few  ovules  in  each  cell,  in  frait  becoming  a  globular  black  or  blue  few- 
seeded  berry. 

§  2.  Plants  with  small  scales  in  place  ofUaices^from  the  axils  of  which  are  produced 
faUe-lenves,  t.  e.  bodies  which  by  their  position  are  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
branches^  but  which  imitate  and  act  as  leaves.     Perianth  yreeruth  or  whitish, 
6-parted,  the  stamens  borne  on  its  base.    Berry  ^-celled,  the  cells  2-stedtd. 

19.  ASPARAGUS.    Flowers  greenish-yellow,  bell-shaped,  scattered  along  the  much 

divided  branches.  Styles  short:  stigma  8-lobed.  The  so-called  leaves  very 
narrow. 

20.  MYRSIPHYLLUM.     Flowers  2  or  8  in  the  axils,  greenish-white ;  the  Ihieap- 

oblong  divisions  of  the  perianth  recurved.  Stamens  almost  as  long  as  the 
perianth.  Style  slender:  stigma  entire.  The  so-called  leaves  lance-ovate, 
otems  twining. 

V.  LILY  FAMILY  proper  (including;  Asphodel  Family)  :  dis- 
tinguished by  the  single  undivided  style  (or  rarely  a  sessile  stigma), 
and  fruit  a  loculicidal  pod.  Perianth  with  all  6  parts  generally 
ooroUa-Hke,  and  in  all  the  following  nearly  similar.  Leaves  par- 
allel-veined or  ribbed,  sometimes  with  netted-veins  also.  Stem  or 
scape  mostly  simple. 
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§  1.  From  a  coated  or  ionuHmet  scaly  bulb. 

•  Stem  kafy,  eBpeciaUv  aboee,  the  leaves  ofien  xohorled  or  crowded:  divisiota  of  tk€ 

penunth  with  a  noneySearingfun'Ow  or  spot  ut  or  near  the  base :  siyU  kmg : 
stigmas  or  lobes  8 :  jx)d  packed  with  2  roivs  nf  depressed  and  fiaX  so/'t-coated 
seeds  in  each  cell.    FUnoers  larye^  often  several. 

21.  LILIUM.    Flower  bell-shaped  or  funnel-form  with  the  separate  or  partly  united 

divisions  spreading  or  recurved  above:  the  honey-bearing-^rooTe  beginning 
at  tlieir  base.  Anthers  linear,  at  first  erect,  at  length  versatile.  Pod  oblong. 
Bulb  mostly  scaly  (Lessons,  p.  46,  fig.  78,  74). 

22.  FRITILLARIA.      Divisions  or  tlie  bell-shaped  flower  distinct,  not  at  all  re- 

curving; the  honey-bearine  spot  above  their  base.  Bulb  coated  or  scaly. 
Flowers  always  noclding,  otlen  spotted. 

•  •  Stem  24eaved  orftw4eaved  at  or  towards  the  base,  naked  above  and  ordinarthf 

1-^owered  at  summit:  the  six  pieces  of  the  bell-thnped peiiantk  separate :  tta- 
mens  on  the  receptacle  or  nearly  so :  anthers  erect :  seeds  many^  pale. 

28.  TULIP  A.    Stem  1-2-leaved  above  the  ground,  bearing  an  erect  large  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  broad,  not  recurved  nor  spreading.  Ovary  and  pod 
triangular,  columnar:  stigmas  8,  sessile.    Seeds  nearly  as  in  Lily. 

24.  ERYTHKONIUM.    Scape  2-le^ved  from  the  ground,  bearing  a  nodding  flower. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  recurved  or  sprendmg  above.  Ovary 
and  pod  obovate :  seeds  globular.     Style  long,  more  or  less  clnb-«haped. 

•  •  •  Scape  naked^  bearing  several  or  many  flowers :  seeds  very  few,  gUAndar  or 

angled^  mostly  totth  a  crustacevu's  or  briUle  bluck  coat, 

t-  Perianth  ^-parted  or  6-sepaUedy  either  wheel-shaped  or  less  widely  spreading. 

25.  OKNITHOGALUM.     Flowers   in    a  cor}Tnb,  bracted,  white,  wheel-shaped. 

Style  8-sided :  stigma  8-ungled. 

26.  ALLIUM.    Flowers  in  a  simple  umbel,  from  a  1-2-leaved  or  scarious  spathe. 

Style  persistent,  slender:  stigma  entire. 

27.  SCILLA.    Flowera  in  a  simple  raceme,  mostly  blue.    Style  slender. 

+-  1-  Perianth  merely  toothed  or  ^-cUft^  bearing  the  short  included  stamens  om  itM 

tube :  pod  triangular. 

^  28.  MUSCABI.    Flowers  in  a  raceme ;  the  globular  or  um-shaped  narrow-mouthed 
perianth  nearly  6-toothed.  ^  „    , 

29.  HYACINTHUS.    Flowers  in  a  raceme;  the  short-funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped 

perianth  6-cleft,  the  lobes  spreading. 

§  2.  Scape  and  leaves  from  a  tuberous  rootstock  or  fbrous^rooted  crown :  no  bulb. 

•  Stamens  and  styles  long  and  slender ^  declined:  stigma  nearly  simple:  flowers  large. 

80.  AGAPANTHUS.    Flowers  in  a  2-bracted  umbel,  blue.    Perianth  tubular  at 

base,  with  6  widely  spreading  divisions  nearly  regular.  Pod  triangular, 
manv  seeded.    Seeds  flat,  brownish,  winged  above.    Leaves  linear,  flat. 

81.  FUNKlTA.     Flowers  in  a  raceme,  blue  or  white.     Perianth  funnel-foiin,  6-cle.% 

the  lobes  hardly  spreading,  somewhat  irregular.  Pod  oblong,  prismatic, 
manv-seeded.  Seeds  flat,  black,  with  a  soft  and  thin  coat,  wmged  at  the 
apex.  Leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  netted-veiny  between  the  ribs,  and  on 
long  petioles.  . 

82.  HEMEROCALLIS.    Flowers  few  on  a  somewhat  branchmg  scape,  yellow, 

lasting  but  a  day.  Perianth  funnel-form,  with  short  narrow  tube  closely  m- 
vesting  the  ovar>-:  the  neariv  similar  divisions  more  or  less  spreading.  Pod 
thick,  at  first  fleshy.  Seedsfew  in  each  cell,  roundish,  with  a  hard  and  brit- 
tle black  coat.     Leaves  linear,  grassy,  keeled. 

*  «  Stamens  and  style  straight^  protruding  from  the  tubular  perianth. 

83.  TRITOMA.     Flowers  verv  manv,  nodding  in  a  dense  raceme  or  spike  on  a 

bracted  scape.     Perianth  tubular,  regular,  red  or  yellow,  6-toothed.     t  ila- 
ments  of  two  lengths.    Pod  many-seeded.    Leaves  narrow-linear,  long  and 
grassy,  keeled,  crowded  at  the  root, 
§  3.  Stem  a  woody  trunk,  either  short  or  tree-like,  bearing  a  crowd  of  rigid  and 
pungent-pointed  sword-shnped  persijstent  leaves :  no  bulb. 

82.  YUCCA.  Flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  compound  panicle,  large,  often  poly^ 
mous,  white  or  whitish.  Perianth  of  6  separate  oval  or  oblong  acute  divis- 
ions, not  deciduous,  the  3  iimer  broader,  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigmu 
8,  sessile.    Pod  oblong,  many-seeded ;  the  depressed  seeds  as  In  Lily. 
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Among  the  yarions  caltirated  plants  of  the  choicer  collections,  the  following 
are  not  rarely  met  with. 

*  Not  bulbous, 

Fhormium  t^naz.  New  Zealand  Flax.  Nearly  hardy  N.,  but  does 
not  flower ;  the  very  tirm  finely  nerved  linear  evergreen  leaves  tufted  on  matted 
rootstocka,  strongly  keeled,  conduplieate  below,  nearly  flat  above,  yielding  a 
very  strong  fibre  for  cordage. 

Draccena  and  Cordyline,  Dhagon-Trees,  two  or  three  species,  orna- 
ments of  choice  conservatories,  cuh.  for  their  foliage. 

A16e  angal^tSy  A.  varieg&ta,  and  other  Aloes,  with  very  thick  and 
fleshy  2-ranked  leaves  crowded  or  imbricated  at  the  ground,  sending  up  a  slen- 
der scape,  bearing  a  spike  or  raceme  of  tubular  flowers ;  in  conservatones. 

•  «  From  coated  butha,  sending  up  leaves  and  scapes, 

Laohen^ia  tricolor;  tender  bulb  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with 
lanceolate  soft  leaves  blotched  with  purple,  and  a  raceme  of  small,  rather  sin- 
gular than  handsome,  greenish-purple  and  yellow  flowers,  its  erect  divisions 
connivent,  the  three  interior  longer. 

Galoch6rtu8.  Cyclob6thra,  Brodi^ea,  and  Triteldia,  handsome 
flowered  bulbi,  chiefly  from  California  and  Oregon,  hardly  any  quite  hardy  N. 

1.  tbIllium,  three-leaved  nightshade,  wake  robin, 

BIRTHROOT.  (Name  from  Latin  trilix,  triple,  the  parts  throughout  being 
in  threes.)  Low  stem  from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstock  (Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  67 ), 
bearing  a  whorl  of  three  green  conspicuously  netted-veined  ovate  or  rhom- 
boidal  leaves,  and  a  terminal  flower,  in  spring.  All  grow  in  rich  or  moist 
woods,  or  the  last  in  bogs. 

§  1.  Flower  sessile:  petals  and  sepals  narrow,  the  former  spatulate,  dull  purple, 

T.  8638ile.  From  Penn.  W.  &  S. :  leaves  sessile,  often  blotched ;  petals 
sessile,  rather  erect,  turning  greenish,  long  persisting. 

T.  recurv&tum.  Only  W. :  differs  in  having  the  leaves  narrowed  at 
base  into  a  petiole,  sepals  reflexed,  and  pointed  petals  with  a  narrowed  base. 

§  2.   Flower  raised  on  a  peduncle:  petals  withering  aioay  soon  after  flowering, 

•  Peduncle  erect  or  inclined :  leaves  rho/nbic-ovate^  sessile  by  a  wedge-shaped  base, 

abruptly  taper-pointed :  petals  flat, 

T.  grandiflbrum.  Great-flowered  White  T.  From  Vermont  to 
Fenn.  and  W.,  flowering  rather  late :  handsome,  the  obovate  petals  2f  -  2^'  long, 
much  larger  than  the  sepals,  gradually  recurving  from  an  erect  base,  pure  white, 
in  age  becoming  rose-colored. 

T.  er6ctum,  Purple  T.  or  Birthroot.  Chiefly  N. :  not  so  large  as  the 
preceding;  the  dark  dull  purple  petals  ovate,  widely  spreading,  little  longer 
than  the  sepals,  I'-l^'  long. 

Var.  Alburn,  from  New  York  W. :  has  greenish  white,  rarely  yellowish 
petals. 

Var.  declin&tum,  from  Ohio  N.  W.,  has  peduncle  fully  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves  and  horizontal,  or  in  fruit  even  reflexed ;  petals  white  or  pinkish. 

«  •  Peduncle  recumedfrom  the  first  under  the  short-petioled  or  almost  sessile  leaves, 
not  longer  than  the  ovary  and  recurved  white  petals, 

T.  C^maum,  Nodding  T.  Commonest  E. :  leaves  rhombic-ovate ;  petals 
oblong,  ovate,  acute,  h'-V  ^ong;  styles  separate. 

T.  Styldsum.  upper  country"  S. :  leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends ; 
petals  oblong,  tinged  with  rose-color,  much  longer  and  broader  than  the  sepals ; 
styles  united  at  base. 

*  «  •  Peduncle  nearly  erect;  leaves  rounded  at  the  base  and  short-petioled, 

T.  niv^e,  Dwarf  White  T.  From  Ohio  N.  W. :  very  early-flowering, 
2' -4'  high;  leaves  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse;  petals  oblong,  obtuse,  pure  white, 
1'  long ;  styles  slender. 
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T.  ersrthroo^tfpiimy  Paivtbd  T.  Low  woods  or  bogs  N. :  leaves  orate, 
taper-pointed;  petals  lance-ovate,  pointed,  wavy,  white  with  pink  stripes  at  the 
base ;  berry  bright  red. 

2.  MEB^SOLA,  INDIAN  CUCUMBER-ROOT  (from  the  taste  of  the 
tuberous  white  and  horizontal  rootstock;  the  Latin  name  fix>m  Medea,  the 
sorceress).    Fi.  early  summer. 

M.  Virginica,  the  only  species  :  in  woods:  simple  stem  1*^-3**  high,  cot- 
tony when  young,  bearing  near  the  middle  a  whorl  of  5  -  9  obovatc-lanceolate 
thin  and  veiny  but  also  parallel-ribbed  leaves,  and  another  of  3  (rarely  4  or  5) 
much  smaller  ovate  ones  at  the  top,  around  an  umbel  of  a  few  small  recurved- 
stalked  flowers. 

* 

8.  CbliCHICirM.  (Named  from  the  country,  CMn't.)  Flowers  in  au- 
tumn, sends  up  the  lanceolate  root-leaves  the  next  spring.  Sparingly  cult, 
from  £u.  for  ornament 

C.  autumn^e,  Commok  C,  mostly  with  rose-purple  or  lilac  flowers. 
C.  varieg^Cum,  perhaps  a  variety,  has  shorter  ana  wavy  leaves,  and  per^ 
anth  variegated  with  small  purple  squares,  as  if  tessellated. 

4.  Cn AMiBLlmUM,  DEVIL'S  BIT.  (Name  in  Greek  means  Grmnd 
Lilyf  of  no  obvious  fitness.)    Fl.  summer, 

C.  Itlteum,  also  called  Blazi no-Star  :  low  grounds,  commoner  W.  &  8. : 
rootstock  short  and  abrupt,  sending  up  a  stem  1^-3°  bigh,  bearing  flat  lance- 
olate leaves  at  base,  some  shorter  ones  up  the  stem,  and  a  wand-like  spike  or 
raceme  of  small  bractless  flowers,  the  stenle  ones  from  the  stamens  appearing 
yellow. 

6.  HEIid>NIAS.  (Name  probably  from  the  Greek  for  a  swamp,  in  which 
the  species  grows.)    Fl.  spring. 

H.  bull&ta.  Rare  and  local  plant,  from  New  Jersey  to  £.  Virginia,  bat 
sometimes  cult :  very  smooth,  the  tuberous  stock  producing  a  tuft  of  oblonc  or 
lance-spatulate  evergreen  leaves,  from  the  centre  or  which  rises  in  spring  a  &af> 
less  scape  1^-2^  bigh,  bearing  the  rather  handsome  flowers. 

6.  XEBOFH'^LLUM.  (Name  means,  in  Greek,  aridAeaved,  the  narrow 
leaves  being  dry  and  rigid.)     Fl.  early  summer. 

X.  asphodelioides.  Pine  barrens,  from  New  Jersey  8. :  a  striking  plant, 
with  the  aspect  of  an  Asphodel ;  simple  stout  stem  rising  2° -4°  high  finom  a 
thick  or  bulb-like  base,  densel  v  beset  at  base  wirh  very  long  needle-shaped  rigid 
recurving  leaves,  above  with  snorter  ones,  which  at  length  are  reduced  to  bris&e- 
like  bracts ;  the  crowded  white  flowers  showy. 

7.  AMIANTHIUM,  FLY-POISON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  alludes 
to  the  flowers  destitute  of  the  spots  or  glands  of  Melanthiura  and  Zygade- 
nus.)    Flowers  summer,  turning  greenish  or  purplish  with  age. 

A.  mU8C8Bt6xicum,  Broad-leaved  F.  Open  woods  from  New  Jersey 
S. :  with  a  rather  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  bearing  many  broadlv  linear 
(^'-1'  wide)  blunt  leaves;  raceme  dense;  flowers  rather  lai^;  seeds  few,  red 
and  fleshy. 

A.  angUBtif61ium.  Pine  barrens  S. :  stem  hardly  bulbous  at  base,  S* 
high  ;  leaves  narrow,  acute,  pale ;  seeds  linear,  not  fleshy. 

8.  8TENANTHIUM.  (Name  from  Greek  means  narrow  Jhwer.)  Fl. 
summer. 

S.  angUStifdliani.  I>>w  meadows  and  prairies,  from  Penn.  8.  &  W. : 
2^-6°  high,  leafy,  the  leaves  long  and  narrow ;  flowers  only  i'  long,  in  a  pro- 
longed terminal  and  many  shorter  lateral  racemes^  making  an  ample  light 
panicle. 
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9.  VEBlTBXTM,  FALSE  HELLEBORE.  (Old  nam«,  ftom  Latin  vem 
ater,  truly  black.)  Mostly  pubescent  stoat  herbs ;  the  roots  yield  the  acrid 
poisonous  veralrhi.    Flowers  sununer. 

V.  viride,  American  White  Hellebore,  or  Indian  Poke.  Swamps, 
mostly  N. :  stout  stem  20-4°  high,  thickly  beset  with  the  broadly  oval  or  ovate 
strongly  plaited  sheath-clasping  leaves ;  panicle  of  spike-like  racemes  pyramidal ; 
flowers  yellowish-green  turning  greener  with  age. 

V.  parvifi6ruin,  along  the  Alleghanies,  is  slender,  2° -5^  high,  with  scat- 
tered oval  or  lanceolate  scarcely  plait^  leaves  below,  and  a  long  and  loose  pan- 
icle of  greenish  small  flowers  turning  dingy  or  brownish  with  age. 

10.  MELANTHIUM.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  means  black  flower,  the 
perianth  turning  darker,  yet  not  black.)    Fl.  summer. 

M.  Virginicum,  Bunch-flower.  Moist  grounds,  from  S.  New  York 
S.  &  W. :  3^-5°  high;  lowest  leaves  sometimes  1'  wide,  the  upper  few  and 
small ;  flowers  rather  large. 

IL  ZTGADENUS.    (SamQ  in  Greek  moAns  yoked glandt.)    Fl.  summer. 

Z.  glaMrrimUB.  Pine  barren  bogs  S. :  1^  -  3^  high,  from  a  running  root- 
stock;  leaves  rather  ri{nd,Jkeeled,  nerved,  taper-pointed;  panicle  many-flowered; 
divisions  of  perianth  ^'  long,  a  pair  of  round  spots  above  the  narrowed  base. 

Z.  glatlCUB.  Bo^  along  our  N.  borders :  1^-3°  high»  from  a  bulb ;  leaves 
flat,  pale ;  flowers  rather  few ;  base  of  perianth  coherent  with  that  of  the  ovary, 
the  divisions  marked  with  an  inversely  heart-shaped  spot 

12.  XJVXJLABIA,  bell  wort.  (Name  from  the  Latin  wmfa,  or  palate; 
the  application  obscure.)  Stems  6' -2^  high,  naked  below,  leafy  above:  fl. 
spring.    All  in  rich  woods. 

♦  Leaves  olthng,  the  base  clasping  round  the  stem  which  seems  to  run  through  the 

blade  just  above  its  base  (Lessons,  p.  67,  fig.  131) :  pod  3-lobed:  rootstock 
very  t^iort  and  erect. 

U.  grandiflbra,  the  common  one  from  W.  New  England  W. :  with  pale 
greeni.sh-yellow  flower  1  J'  long  and  smooth  or  nearly  so  inside. 

TJ.  perfoli^ta,  common  £.  &  S. :  smaller,  with  sharper  tips  to  the  an- 
thers, and  the  parts  of  the  barely  yellowish  perianth  granular-roughened  inside. 

U.  fl^va,  cniefly  N.  £.,  with  (right  yelfow  flower  about  1'  long,  and  nearly 
smooth  inside. 

*  •  Leaves  not  surrounding  the  stem,  merely  sessile:  rootstock  creeping:  pod 

sharply  triangular. 

TJ.  sessilifblia,  common,  especially  N. :  6' -12'  high,  with  pale  lanoe-ob- 
long  leaves,  and  whitish  cream-colored  dower  \'  long ;  jwd  stalked. 

13.  CLINTONIA.  (Named  for  DeWiU  Clinton  of  New  York.)  Cold 
moist  woods  :  flowers  early  summer.  , 

C.  boreMis.  Only  N.  and  along  the  mountains ;  flowers  2  -7,  greenish 
yellow,  over  y  long ;  berry  rather  many-seeded. 

C.  umbell^ta.  Along  the  AUeghanies  ;  flowers  numerous,  |'  long,  white 
speckled  with  green  or  purplish  dots ;  seeds  only  2  in  each  cell. 

14.  PROSARTES.     (Name  from  Greek  word  meaning  hanging.) 

P.  lanug^ndsa.  Kich  woods  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghany  region  to 
Canada  :  branches  widely  spreading  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  rounded  or 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  sessile  base ;  flowers  ^'  long,  greenish ;  style  with  3 
•tigmas  :  fl.  late  spring. 

16.  STREPTOPUS,  TWISTED-STALK  (wliich  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek).  In  cold  damp  or  wet  woods  N. :  flowers  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  small,  barely  ^'  long. 
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8.  ampl6Zif61itl8.  Stem  itont,  rough  at  base,  ^-^ bigh  ;  leares  strongs 
\y  clasping,  smooth,  glancoas  beneath ;  flower  whitish,  on  a  long  stalk  wiui 
abrupt  bend  above  the  middle ;  anthers  slender-pointed ;  stigma  truncate. 

8.  rbseos.  Stem  1^-2°  high;  leaves  green,  finely  ciliate,  and  with  the 
few  branches  beset  with  more  short  and  fine  bristly  hairs ;  flower  roae-purple, 
on  a  less  bent  stalk ;  anthers  2-homed ;  stigma  S-clefL 

16.  COmTALL^RIA,  LILY-OF-THE- VALLEY.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Latin  Lilium  commlium,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a  translation. ) 
Fl.  late  spring. 

C.  ma||  Ws,  the  only  true  species,  cult,  everywhere,  from  Europe,  and  wild 
on  the  higher  Aileghanies ;  its  small  sweet-scented  white  flowers  familiar. 

17.  8MIi:iAClNA,  FALSE  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Name  a  diminutive 
of  Smilax,  which  these  plants  do  not  resemble.)  Wild  in  woods  or  low 
grounds :  fl.  late  spring. 

§  1.   Perianth  of  only  4  rtftexed  spreading  divisions:  stamens  4 :  ouaiy  i-eelted. 

8.  bifdlia.'  In  all  moist  woods  N. :  S'  -  6'  high ;  stem  bearing  2  (sometimes 
3)  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a  short  raceme  of  small  flowers ;  berries  red. 

§  2.   Perianth  of  6  divisions:  stamens  6 :  ovary  3-cHied,  rardy  2-ceUed, 

8.  trif61ia.  Cold  bogs  N. :  3' -6'  high,  smooth,  w^ith  mostly  3  oblong 
leaves  tapering  to  a  sheathing  base ;  raceme  loose,  few-flowered ;  berries  red. 

8.  stell&ta.  Rocky  places  N. :  I°-2°  high,  smooth,  or  the  7-12  lance- 
oblong  leaves  minutely  downy  when  young;  raceme  several-flowered;  hemes 
blackish. 

8.  racembsa.  Moist  copses  and  banks,  chiefly  N. :  2^^  high,  minutelv 
downy,  leafy  to  the  top ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oval  leaves  ciliate,  pointed  at  each 
end  ;  flowers  small,  crowded  in  a  compound  raceme ;  the  divisions  of  perianth 
narrow ;  berries  pale  red  and  speckled. 

18.  P0LYGK)WATUM,  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Name  in  Greek  means 
mnny-jointed.  The  English  name  is  from  the  rootstocks,  the  impression  of 
the  seal  being  the  scar  left  by  the  death  and  separation  of  the  stem  of  a  former 
vear :  Lessons,  p.  42,  fig.  66. )  Stem  recurving  or  turned  to  one  side.  Fl. 
late  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.  biflbruniy  Smaller  S.  Wooded  banks :  l^-S®  high ;  the  ovate-oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile  and  glaucous  or  minutelv  whitish-downy 
beneath ;  peduncles  mostly  2-flowered ;  filaments  roughened,  lx>me  above  the 
middle  of  the  tube. 

P.  gigant^um,  Larger  S.  Alluvial  grounds  N. :  3°  -  8°  high,  smooth ; 
leaves  ovate,  partly  clasping ;  peduncles  2-8-flowered;  filaments  smooth  and 
naked,  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

19.  ASPARAGU8.    (The  ancient  Greek  name.)    Fl.  early  summer. 

A.  offlcin^is,  Common  Asparagus.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for  its  esculent 
spring  shoots,  spontaneous  about  gardens :  tall,  bushy-branched,  the  leave* 
thread-shaped. 

20.  MYB8IPHYLLXTM.    (The  name  in  Greek  means  myrt/e-Zeoi^.) 

M.  asparagoides,  of  Cape  Good  Hope :  a  very  smooth  delicate 
twiner,  cult,  in  conservatories  for  winter  decoration,  under  the  name  of 
Smilax  :  the  bright  green  so-called  leaves  1'  or  more  long,  glossy-green  both 
sides,  nerved,  set  edgewise  on  the  branch,  but  turning  so  as  to  present  an  upper 
and  under  face ;  the  small  flowers  produced  in  winter,  sweet-scented,  with 
reddish  anthers;  berries  green.  —  That  the  seeming  leaves  are  of  the  nature 
of  branches  is  shown  in  Ruscus,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  of  Europe  (here 
rarely  cultivated),  where  they  are  rigid,  spiny-tipped,  and  bear  flowers  on  ona 
face. 
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2L  Ii^LiUM.  LILY.    (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek.)    All, 
mcluding  our  roar  wild  Lilies,  more  or  less  oommonlj  cultivated :  fl.  sammer. 

{  1.  Flowers  erects  orange  or  orange-red,  ofhdl-ehaped  outline^  Vte  divisiont  widely 
separate  ami  on  slender  claws  :  no  bulbUts  iu  the  axUs  of  the  leaves.  Wild 
species  of  sandy  soiL 

Is,  Fhilad^lphioum,  Wild  Oranob-Red  Lilt.  Chiefly  N.  &  W. : 
lo_2o  high,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-linear  leaves  nearly  all  in  whorls  of  5-8, 
and  1-3  open-bell-shaped  reddish-orange  flowers,  2^' -3' •long,  spotted  inside 
with  dark  purple. 

L.  Gatesbfi^L  Southbbn  Rkd  L.  Chiefly  S. :  1^-2^  high,  with  scattered 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  a  solitary  and  larger  nearly  scarlet  flower ;  the  oblong- 
lanceolate  divisions  wavy-maigined,  recurving  al>ove,  d'-4'  long,  with  very 
slender  claws,  within  crimson-spotted  on  a  yellow  ground. 

S  2.    Flowers  erect,  orange ;  the  obhng  divisions  without  daws^  conniving  at  the 

broad  base,  the  upper  part  spreading. 

Ii.  bulbiferam.  Bulblbt-bbarino  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Europe : 
1)^-3^  high,  producmg  hulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  irregularly  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  few  reddish-orange  flowers,  the  divisions  2*  -  2^  long,  with 
some  rough  brownish  projections  at  base  inside,  but  hardly  spotted. 

S  3b   Flowers  nodding;  the  divisions  without  daws,  rolled  back,  muMlg  dotted  indde, 

%  Bulblels  til  the  coils  of  the  leaves. 

Ii.  ti^prlnuiny  Tioxr  Bulblbt-bbarino  L.  Cult  from  China :  stem 
4^^  •  5°  high,  cottony ;  leaves  lanceolate,  scattered ;  flowers  panicled,  numerous, 
very  showy,  orange-red,  the  divisions  about  4'  long,  black-spotted  inside. 

•  «  No  bulblets  in  the  axils, 

•^  Wild  ^tedes  of  the  country  in  moist  meadows  and  bogs :  flowers  orange  or 

orange-red,  strongly  dark-spotted  inside. 

If.  Canad^nsey  Canada  L.  Stem  29 -b^  high,  bearing  few  or  several 
long-pedunded  flowers ;  leaves  lanceolate,  all  in  whorls,  their  edges  and  nerves 
minutely  rough;  divisions  of  the  flower  2' -3'  long,  recurved-spreading  above 
the  middle. 

Ii.  sap^rbom,  Am brioab  Turk's  Cap  L.  Stem  3'  -  V  high,  bearing  few 
or  many  flowers  m  a  pyramidal  panicle :  leaves  lanceolate,  smooth,  imperfectly 
whorlcd  or  many  of  them  scattered;  divisions  of  the  flower  strongly  rolled 
backwards,  about  3'  long. 

Is.  CarolinlAnum,  Carolina  L.,  in  the  low  country  S.,  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  above,  20-3<'  high,  with  broader  leaves  and  only  1  -3  flowers 
more  variegated  with  yellow. 

•»-  '*-  Cultivated  species  from  the  Old  World. 

L.  Pompbniam,  Turban  L.,  of  Europe :  slender,  with  scattered  and 
crowded  lance-linear  or  lance-awl-shaped  leaves,  and  several  small  orange-red  or 
scarlet  (rarely  white)  flowers,  their  lanceolate  acute  divisions  somewhat  bearded 
inside.     This  and  the  next  small-flowered,  and  not  common  in  gardens. 

Ij.  ChaLcedbnicum,  Red  L.  of  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East ; 
stem  thickly  beset  with  scattered  narrow  lance-linear  erect  leaves,  their  margins 
rough-pubescent ;  flowers  several,  scarlet  or  vermilion,  the  divisions  bearded 
towards  the  base  within,  not  spotted. 

Ii.  M&rtagon.  Turk's  Cap  or  Martaoon  L.,  of  Europe :  3°*- 5°  high, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  in  whorls,  their  edges  rough,  and  a  panicle  of  rather 
small  but  showy  light  violet-purple  or  flesh-color  (rarely  white)  flowers  dotted 
with  small  brown-purple  spots. 

Ij.  specibsum,  of  Japan  :  stem  1^-3^  hip^h  ;  leaves  scattered,  lance-ovate 
or  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  petioled ;  flowers  few,  odorous,  the  strongly  revo- 
Inte  divisions  about  5'  long,  white  or  pale  rose-color,  with  prominent  purple 
warty  projections  inside :  now  of  many  varieties. 

Ii.  auratum,  Goldkn-banded  L.,  of  Japan  :  stem  1^-2°  high:  leaves 
lanceolate,  scattered;  flowers  1-3,  barely  nodding,  sweet-scented,  very  large, 
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the  ovate-lanceolate  divisions  6'  or  more  long,  spreading  almost  firom  the  haae 
and  the  tips  revolute,  white  with  a  light  yellow  band  down  the  middle  of  the 
upper  face,  which  iii  spotted  all  over  with  prominent  purple  spots  and  rough 
with  bristlv  projections  near  the  base.  Probably  a  Japanese  hybrid  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  some  other :  the  most  showy  species  known. 

§  3.  Flowers  inclined^  white^  more  or  less  Junnd-form  in  outline ;  the  naked  sessile 
divisions  connioing  or  somewhat  united  below  into  a  tube^  their  swmmit* 
mure  or  less  spreading,  but  hardly  recurring.  AU  cuUivattd,  from  Askif 
with  scattered  leaves. 

L.  ctodidum.  Common  White  Lily.  Cult  from  Persia,  &c..:  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  and  few  or  several  bell-shaped  flowers,  smooth  inside,  sometimeB 
double. 

L.  Jap6nicuxn,  Japan  White  L.  Cult,  from  Japan :  29  high,  with 
mostly  only  one  flower,  which  is  nodding  and  larger  than  in  the  foregoing,  below 
connivent  into  a  narrower  tube,  and  above  with  the  divisions  more  widely 
spreading. 

L.  longiflbrum,  Long-fl.  White  L..  of  Japan :  1°  high,  with  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  a  single  horizontal  funnel-form  flower,  5'  or  6'  long,  the  narrow 
tubular  portion  longer  than  the  rather  widely  spreading  portion. 

22.  FBITILLARI  A.  (Latin  JritiUus,  a  dice-box,  from  the  shape  of  the 
flower,  which  diflers  from  a  Lily  in  its  more  cup-shaped  oudine,  the  divisions 
not  spreading.)    Fl.  spring. 

F.  Meleltgris,  Guinea-Hen  Flower.  Cult  from  En.  :  P  high,  with 
linear  alternate  leaves,  mostly  solitary  terminal  flower  purplish,  tessellated  with 
blue  and  purple  or  whitish ;  the  honey-bearing  spot  narrow. 

F.  imperi&lis,  or  PhrfLinM  imperiale,  Crown  Imperial.  Cult  from 
Asia:  a  stately  herb  of  early  spring,  39-4^  high,  rather  thickly  beset  along 
the  middle  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  bright  green  leaves  more  or  less  in 
whorls  ;  flowers  several  hanging  in  a  sort  of  umbel  under  the  terminal  crown 
or  tuft  of  leaves,  large,  orange  yellow,  or  sometimes  almost  crimson,  a  roand 
pearly  gland  on  the  base  of  each  division  ;  pod  6-angled. 

23.  TtlXIPA,  TULIP.  (Name  and  the  common  species  said  to  come 
fh>m  Persia.)    Fl.  spring  and  early  summer :  all  from  the  Old  World. 

T.  Gesneritoa,  Common  T.,  from  Asia  Minor,  is  the  original  of  the 
various  ordinary  hanly  kinds ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  glaucous,  shorter  than  the 
flower-stalk  ;  dinsions  of  the  flower  very  obtuse. 

T.  suav^oleus,  Sweet  T.  of  Eu. :  low ;  flower  sweet-scented,  its  divisions 
acute,  appearing  very  early. 

24.  EBYTHRdmUM,  DOG-TOOTH-VIOLET.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  red,  —  not  appropriate  even  for  the  original  European  species.) 
Fl.  spring. 

E.  Dens-clmis,  Dog-tooth- Violet  of  Eu  :  sometimes  cult. ;  has  broadly 
oblong  pale  leaves  little  spotted,  and  a  rose-purple  or  almost  white  flower  in 
earliest  spring. 

B.  Americluiain.  Yellow  D.  or  Adder's-tonoue.  Moist  or  low 
woods,  very  common  E. :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  mottled  and  dotted  with 
dark-purplish  and  whitish  ;  flower  light  yellow. 

B.  ^bidum.  White  D.  Rare  in  N,  Y.  and  Penn.,  but  common  W. : 
leaves  less  or  not  at  all  spotted  ;  flower  bluish-white. 

26.  ORNITHOGALUM,  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  (Name  in  Greek 
means  bird's-milkt  a  current  expression  for  some  marvellous  thing.)  Fl. 
early  summer. 

O.  umbelllltum,  Common  S.  or  Ten-o'clock,  from  Eu. :  in  old  gardens 
and  escaped  into  some  low  meadows  :  leaves  long  and  grass-like ;  flowers  bright 
white  within,  green  outside,  opening  in  the  sun,  on  slender  stalks. 
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26.  Allium,  onion,  leek,  garlic,  &c    (Anient  Latin  name.) 
Taste  and  ^or  alliaceous, 

§  1.    Wild  species  of  the  country ^  or  one  a  naturalized  weed. 

«  Leaves  broad :  flowers  white,  in  summer :  ovules  and  seeds  siwjle  in  each  cdl. 

A.  tric6coum,  Wild  Lbbk.  Rich  woods  N.  :  bulbs  clnstered,  lax^, 
pointed,  sending  up  in  spring  2  or  3  large  lanoe-oblong  flat  leaves,  and  after 
they  wither,  in  summer,  a  many-flowered  umbel  on  a  naked  scape. 

«  «  Leaves  linear ^  grass-lilce :  ovules  and  seeds  a  pair  in  each  cell :  flowers  rose' 

color,  in  summer. 

A.  cdrnuum.  Nodding  Wild  Onion.  Banks,  through  the  Alleghany 
region  and  N.  W. :  scape  angular,  l°-2*>  long,  often  nodding  at  the  apex; 
pedicels  of  the  loose  many-flowered  umbel  drooping ;  flowers  light  rose-color ; 
leaves  linear,  sharply  keeled  on  the  back,  channelled. 

A.  mut&bile,  Changeable  Wild  O.  Dry  sandy  soil  S. :  scape  1°  high, 
terete,  bearing  an  erect  umbel  of  white  flowers  changing  to  rose-color ;  leaves 
narrow,  concave ;  bulb  coated  with  a  fibrous  network. 

A.  vine^le,  Field  or  Crow  Garlic.  A  weed  from  Eu.  in  gardens  and 
cult  or  waste  low  grounds ;  slender  scape  sheathed  to  the  middle  by  the  hollow 
thread-shaped  leaves  which  are  grooved  down  the  upper  side :  flowers  greenish- 
rose-color  ;  often  their  place  is  occupied  by  bulblets. 

«  «  «  Leaves  narrow  linear,  grasx-like:   ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell: 

flowers  nearly  white,  in  spring. 

A.  striatum.  Low  pine  barrens  and  prairies,  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  S. : 
scape  and  leaves  6'- 12'  high,  the  latter  involute  and  striate  on  the  back ;  flowers 
3-10  in  the  umbel. ' 

§  2.    CuUivatedJrom  the  Old  World:  flowers  in  summer, 

«  Learesflat. 

A.  Mbly,  Golden  Garlic.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  some  gardens :  leaves 
broadly  lanceolate  j  scape  1°  high ;  flowers  numerous,  large,  golden  yellow. 

A.  sativUQly  Garden  Garlic.  Bulbs  clustered,  pointed;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  keeled;  flowers  few,  purple,  or  bulblets  in  their  place;  filaments  all 
broad  and  3-cleft. 

A.  P6rrum,  Garden  Leek.  Bulb  elongated,  single ;  leaves  broadly  linear, 
keeled  or  folded ;  flowers  in  a  head,  white,  with  some  rose-oolored  stripes ;  3  of 
the  filaments  d-forked. 

«  *  Leaves  cylindrical,  hoUow :  umbel  globular,  manyflawered, 

A.  Ascal6llicum,  Schallott.  Bulb  with  oblong  offsets;  leaves  awl- 
shaped  ;  flowers  lilac-purple ;  3  of  the  filaments  3-forked. 

A.  SohG9n6pra8um,  Chives.  liow,  tufted;  leaves  awl-shaped,  equal- 
ling the  scape ;  flowers  purple-rose-color,  its  divisions  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
long;  filament  simple. 

A.  Cdpa,  Onion.  Bulb  depressed,  large;  leaves  much  shorter  than  the 
hollow  inflated  scape ;  flowers  white,  or  bulblets  in  their  place. 

27.  SCtLLA,  SQUILL.    (The  ancient  name  of  S.  marItima  of  S.  Europe, 
the  bulb  of  which  is  the  ofiicinal  squill.) 

S.  Fr^Weri,  Wild  S.  called  Wild  Hyacinth  at  the  W.,  Qitamash. 
Moist  banks  and  prairies  from  Ohio  W.  &  S.  W. :  scape  and  linear-keeled 
leaves  1°  high  ;  flowers  pale  blue,  in  a  long  loose  raceme,  in  spring. 

S.  amddiia,  S.  vdrna.  &c.  are  cult,  from  Europe  in  some  choice  collections, 
for  their  early  bright  blue  flowers,  but  are  rare. 

28.  MUSCABI,  GKAPE  or  GLOBE  HYACINTH.     (Name  from  the 
musky  scent  of  the  flowers  in  one  species. )     All  from  Eu. :  fl.  spring. 

M.  botryoides,  Common  Grape-Hyacinth,  of  conntrv  gardens,  es- 
caping into  fawns  and  fields  :  a  pretty  little  plant,  sending  up  m  early  spring 
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its  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a  scape  (5' -7'  high)  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of 
globolar  deep  blue  flowers  which  are  barely  ^'  long,  resembling  minnte  grapes, 
scentless. 

M.  raceiIl66Um,  less  common  in  gardens,  is  more  slender,  with  flaccid 
leaves  and  ovoid  faintly  scented  flowers. 

M.  mosch^tum^  is  glaucous,  and  has  larger  and  ovoid-oblong  livid  musky- 
scented  flowers,  and  hnear-lanceolate  shorter  leaves. 

M.  oombsam,  is  larger,  9'  high,  with  violet^oolored  oblong  flowers,  on 
longer  pedicels  in  a  loose  raceme,  the  uppermost  in  a  tuft  and  abortive :  the 
monstrous  variety  most  cultivated  produces,  later  in  the  season,  from  the  tufted 
apex  of  the  scape  a  large  panicled  mass  of  abortive,  contorted,  bright  blue 
branchlets,  of  a  striking  and  handsome  appearance. 

29.  HYACINTHUS,  HYACINTH.  (Mythological  name,  the  plant 
dedicated  to  the  favorite  of  Apollo.) 

H.  orientals,  Common  H.,  of  the  Levant,  with  its  raceme  of  blue  flow- 
ers, is  the  parent  of  the  numberless  cultivated  varieties,  of  divers  colors,  single, 
and  double  :  fl.  spring. 

80.  AGAPANTHTJS.    (Of  Greek  words  foramta&/«^ot£«r.)    One  specite, 

A.  ambell^tUS.  Cult.  f¥om  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  handsome  house-plant, 
turned  out  blooms  in  summer;  leaves  large,  bright-green,  1^-2°  long;  scape 
l^o.2^  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  pretty  lairge  blue  flowers. 

81.  FXtNKIA.  (Named  for  one  Funk,  a  German  botanist.)  Ornamental, 
large-leaved,  hardy  plants,  cult  from  Japan  and  China :  fl.  summer.  For- 
merly united  with  the  Day-Lily. 

F.  Bubcord&ta.  White  Day-Lily,  is  the  species  with  long,  white,  and 
tubular-funnel-form  flowers. 

F.  oyd.ta,  Blub  D.,  the  one  with  smaller,  more  nodding,  blue  or  violet 
flowers,  abruptly  expanded  above  the  narrow  tube. 

82.  HEMEBOCAIXIS.  DAY-LILY.  (Name,  in  Greek,  means  bmtw- 
of-aday,  the  large  flower  pphenicral.)  Cult,  from  the  Old  Worid,  especially 
in  country  gardens ;  the  first  species  escaped  into  roadsides^  fl.  summer. 

H.  lyUva,  CoMMOir  Day-Lily.  A  familiar,  rather  coarse  and  tall  plant, 
with  broadish  linear  leaves  and  tawny  orange  flower,  the  inner  divisions  wavy 
and  obtuse. 

H.  fl&va,  Yellow  D.  Less  coarse,  swith  narrower  leaves  and  light  yellow 
flowers,  the  inner  divisions  acute. 

88.  TBITOMA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  thrice  cue,  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  three  sharp  edges  of  the  tapering  apex  of  the  leaves,  viz.  the  two  maigins 
and  the  keel.)     Flowers  unpleasantly-scented,  showy,  in  autumn. 

T.  Uv^ia,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  planted  out,  is  ornamental  in  autumn, 
the  scape  rising  from  the  thick  clumps  of  long  grassy  leaves  3°  or  4°  high,  the 
cylindrical  spike  or  raceme  producing  a  long  succession  of  flowers,  which  are 
at  first  erect  and  coral-red,  soon  thev  hang  over  and  change  to  orange  and  at 
length  to  greenish  yellow.     Roots  half  hardy  N. 

84.  YUCCA,  BEAR-GRASS.  SPANLSH-BAYONET.  (American  ab- 
original  name.)  Wild  in  sandy  soil  S.,  extending  into  Mexico,  &c.  Cult 
for  ornament,  but  only  the  nearly  stcmlcss  species  is  really  hardy  N. :  fl. 
summer,  large,  and  whole  plant  of  striking  appearance.  Under  various  names 
and  varieties,  the  common  ones  mainly  belong  to  the  following : 

«  Trunk  short,  covered  with  leaves,  rising  ordy  a  foot  or  tvoo  above  the  grtmnd : 

flowering  stalk  scfipe-iike :  pod  dry, 

T.  fllamentosa,  Common  Bear-Grass,  or  Adam's  Nebdub.  From  E. 
Virginia  S. :  leaves  lanceolate,  1^-2°  long,  spreading,  moderately  rigid,  tipped 
with  a  weak  prickly  point,  the  smooth  edges  hearing  thread-like  filaments ;  scape 
30  «  50  ijigj, .  flowers  white  or  pale  cream-color,  sometimes  tinged  purplish. 
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7.  aag^StifdliAy  wild  over  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  smaller, 
with  erect  and  narrow  linear  leaves,  few  threads  on  their  white  margins,  and 
yellowish-white  flowers. 

«  «  Trunk  arhoresretit,  2^-8^  high  in  wild  plants  on   the  sands  of  the  coast 
«S\,  or  much  higher  in  conservatories,  naked  below :  no  threads  to  the  leaves. 

Y.  gloridsa.  Tnink  low,  generally  simple ;  leaves  coriaceous,  smooth- 
edged,  slender-spiny  tipped,  1° -2°  long,  I'-lJ'widc;  flowers  white,  or  pur- 
plish-tinged outside,  in  a  short-pedunded  panicle. 

Y.  aloifblia,  Spanibh-Batokkt.  Trunk  4<'-20o  high,  branching  when 
old ;  leaves  very  rigid,  strongly  spinv-tipped,  with  ver^  rough-serrulate  saw- 
like edges,  2°  or  more  long,  Ij^'  - 2'  wide;  the  short  panide  nearly  sessile. 


125.   JUNCACEiE,  RUSH  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  the  appearance  and  herbage  of  Sedges  and  Grasses, 
yet  with  flowers  of  the  structure  of  the  Lily  Family,  having  a  com- 
plete perianth  of  6  parts,  3  outer  and  3  inner,  but  greenish  and 
glume-like.     Stamens  6  or  3,  style  1 :  stigmas  3. 

1.  JUNGUS.    Ovary  and  pod  3-celIed  or  almost  3-ceIled,  many-seeded.    Herbagv 

smooth :  stems  often  leafless,  (renerally  pithy. 

2.  LUZULA.    Ovary  and  pod  l-ceued,  wiUi  3  parietal  placentse,  and  one  seed  to 

each.    Stems  and  leaves  often  soft-hairy. 

1.  JltNCnS,  RUSH,  BOG-RUSH.  (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the 
verb  meaning  to  join,  rushes  being  used  for  bands.)  Flowers  summer.  —  We 
have  more  than  30  species,  chiefl  v  in  bogs  or  wet  grounds,  most  of  them  diffi- 
cult and  little  interesting  to  the  beginner,  —  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual  and 
in  Dr.  Engelmann's  monograph.    The  following  are  the  commonest. 

§  1.  Lkafless  Rushes,  with  naked  and  jointless  round  stems,  wholly  lea/less, 
tneretif  with  sheaths  at  base,  in  tufts  fiom  matted  running  rootstoclcs :  JUnoers 
in  a  lateral  sessile  panicle.     "^ 

J.  efitisas,  Common  Rush,  in  low  grounds ;  has  soft  and  pliant  stems 
2©  _  40  high,  panicle  of  many  greenish  flowers,  3  stamens,  and  very  blunt  pod. 

J.  filil'6rixii8.  of  bogs  and  shores  only  N.,  is  slender,  pliant,  l°-2°  nigh, 
with  few  greenisn  flowers,  6  stamens,  and  a  broadly  ovate  blunt  but  short- 
pointed  pod. 

J.  Balticus,  of  sandy  shores  N. ;  has  very  strong  rootstocks,  rigid  stems 
2^^  -  3^  high,  a  loose  panicle  of  larger  {2"  long)  and  chestnut-colored  with  green- 
ish flowers,  6  stamens,  and  oblong  blunt  but  pointed  deep-brown  pod. 

§  2.   Grassy-leaved  Rushes,   with  stems  bearing  grans-like  flat  or  thread' 
shaped  (ntver  knotty)  leaves,  at  least  near  the  base :  panicle  terminal, 

*  Flowers  crowded  in  heads  on  the  divisions  of  the  panicle :  stems  flattened : 

leaves  flat:  stamens  3. 

J.  margin&tas.  Sandy  wet  soil,  from  S.  New  England  S.  &  W. :  l^-S® 
high ;  leaves  long  linear ;  heads  several-flowered,  brownish  or  purplish.     ^ 

J.  r6peilB.  Miry  banks  S. :  spreading  or  soon  creeping,  4' -6'  high ;  leave* 
short  linear ;  heads  of  green  flowers  few  in  a  loose  leafy  panicle. 

•  •  Flowers  single  on  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  panicle,  or  rarely  clustered: 

stamens  6  :  leaves  slender. 

J.  bufbnius.  Along  all  wet  roadsides,  &c. :  stems  low  and  slender,  branch- 
ing, 3'  -  9'  high ;  greenish  flowers  scattered  in  a  loose  panicle ;  sepals  lance- 
linear  and  awl-pointed,     (i) 

J.  Ger&rdl,  Black  Grass  of  salt  marshes :  in  tufts,  with  rather  rigid  stems 
10  _  2^  high,  and  a  oontracted  panicle  of  chestnut-brown  but  partly  greenish 
flofwers,  the  sepals  blunt     21 
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J.  tenuis.  Open  low  grounds  and  fields,  eTer3rwhere  N. :  m  tafts,  with 
wiry  stems  10' -20'  high,  a  loose  panicle  shorter  than  the  slender  leaves  near  it, 
and  green  flowers  with  lanceolate  very  acute  sepals  longer  than  the  green  blunt 
and  scarcely  pointed  pod.     % 

J.  dich6tomU8.  Low  sandy  grounds,  takes  the  place  of  the  preceding  S. : 
has  more  thread-like  leaves,  flowers  more  one-sided  on  the  branches  of  the  pan- 
icle, and  greenish  sepals  only  as  long  as  the  globular  and  beak-pointed  brown- 
ish pod.     y, 

§  3.  Knottt-leated  Btjbhes,  the  stems  {often  branching  abotx)  hatnng  2-4 
thread-shaped  or  laterally  flattened  leaves,  which  are  knotty  as  if  jointed 
(especially  when  dry)  by  internal  cross-partitions:  panicle  terminal.  Of 
these  there  are  many  specieSy  needing  close  discrimination  :  the  following  are 
on/y  the  very  commonest^  especially  the  northern  oiiet.     ^ 

J.  acumin^tOS.  Very  wet  places :  10' -30'  high ;  heads  3-10  flowered  in 
a  loose  spreading  panicle,  greenisn  turning  straw-colored  or  brownish ;  sepals 
lance-awl-shaped,  barely  as  long  as  the  triangular  sharp-pointed  pod  ;  stamens 
3  ;  seeds  merely  acute  at  both  ends.     It  flowers  in  early  summer. 

J.  noddsus.  Mostly  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil :  spreading  by  slender  root- 
stocks  which  bear  little  tubers,  6^-15'  high;  heads  few,  crowded,  chestnu^ 
bro^ii,  each  of  8-20  flowers;  sepals  lance-linear  and  awl-pointed,  hardly  as 
long  as  the  slender  and  taper-pointed  pod ;  seeds  abruptly  short-pointed  at  Soth 
ends ;  stamens  6. 

J.  scirpoides.  From  New  York  S. :  stems  rigid,  I°-3o  high  from  a 
thick  rootstock ;  heads  spherical  and  dense,  I5-80-flowered,  dall  pale  green; 
sepals  rigid,  awl-shaped  and  bristly-pointed ;  stamens  3 ;  pod  taper-pomted  ;  seeds 
abruptly  short-pointed  at  each  end. 

J.  Canadensis.  Wet  places,  common,  flowering  in  autumn,  very  Tariable, 
l°-3°  high;  heads  numerous,  greenish  or  light  brownish,  5  -  many-flowered ; 
sepals  lanceolate,  the  3  outer  shorter ;  stamens  3 ;  seeds  tail-pointed  at  both 
ends. 

2.  LUZULA,  WOOD-RUSH.    ( Ludola  is  Italian  for  the  glow-worm. )     % 

L.  pilbsa.  Shady  banks  N. :  6'  -  9'  high ;  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and 
chestnut-brown  flowers  in  an  umbel,  in  spring. 

L.  camp^Stris.  Dry  or  moist  flelds  and  woods,  6'- 12'  high,  with  linear 
leaves,  and  4-12  spikes  or  short  heads  of  light  brown  or  straw-colored  heads  in 
an  umbel,  in  spring. 

126.  COMMELTNACEiE,  SPIDERWORT  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  muRilaginous  juice,  jointed  and  mostly  branching  leafj 
stems,  and  perfect  flowers,  having  a  perianth  of  usually  3  green  and 
persistent  sepals,  and  three  ephemeral  petals  (these  commonly  melt 
into  jelly  the  night  after  expansion) ;  6  stamens,  some  of  them  ofken 
imperfect,  and  a  free  2  -3-celled  ovary ;  style  and  stigma  one.  Pod 
2  -  d-celled,  few-seeded.     Not  aquatic,  the  greater  part  tropicaL 

1.  COMMELYNA.  Flowers  blue,  irregular.  Sepals  unequal,  2  of  them  sometimes 
united  by  their  contiguous  margins.  Two  of  the  petals  rounded  and  on  slen- 
der claws,  the  odd  one  smaller  or  abortive.  Stamens  unequal;  three  of  them 
fertile,  one  of  these  bent  inwards;  three  smaller  and  with  cro8S-«haped  un- 
perfect anthers:  filaments  naked.  Leaves  abruptly  contracted  and  sheathing 
at  base,  the  uppermost  forming  a  spathe  for  the  flowers. 

a.  TRADESCANTIA.  Flowers  regular.  Petals  all  alike,  ovate,  sessile.  The 
6  stamens  all  with  similar  and  good  antiiers,  on  bearded  filaments. 

L  COHHELill'A,  DAY-FLOWER.  (There  were  three  Commdyns, 
Dutch  botanists,  two  of  them  were  authors,  the  other  published  nothing.  In 
naming  this  genus  for  them,  Linnsus  is  understood  to  have  designated  tht 
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two  former  by  the  full-developed  petals,  the  latter  by  the  smaller  or  abortive 
petal . )  Ours  are  branching  perennials,  or  continued  by  rooting  from  the  joints ; 
m  alluvial  or  moist  shady  soil :  fl.  all  summer. 

O.  erects.  From  Penn.  S.  &  W. :  stem  erect,  2^-4°  high;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  3'- 7'  long,  the  margins  rough  backwards,  and  sheaths  fringed  with 
bristles ;  spathes  crowded,  hooded,  top-shaped  in  fruit ;  odd  petal  like  the  others 
but  smaller. 

O.  Virginica.  From  S.  New  York  S.  &  W. ;  stems  reclining  and  rooting 
at  base ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  narrower ;  spathes  scattered,  conduplicate, 
round-heart-shaped  when  laid  open ;  odd  petal  inconspicuous. 

2.  TBADBSCANTIA,  SProERWORT.     (Named  for  the  gardener-bot- 
anist  Tradescant.)    Leaves  sheathed  at  the  base.     Jl 

•  Wild  species  of  moist  or  rich  tvoods,  one  very  common  in  gardens :  with  erect 
stemSf  linear  or  ianceolate  keeied  leaves,  the  uppermost  nearly  like  the  others, 

•«-  Umbds  sessile  at  the  end  of  the  stem  and  branches  between  a  pair  of  leaves,  or  later 

also  in  the  loiver  axils :  flowering  in  summer. 

T.  Virginioa.  Common  wild  from  W.  New  York  W.  &  S.,  and  in  gar- 
dens :  leaves  lance-linear,  tapering  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  point,  dliate ; 
umbels  terminal ;  flowers  blue,  in  garden  varieties  purple  or  white. 

T.  pil^a.  Chiefly  W. :  2^  or  more  high,  with  zigzag  stem,  more  or  less 
pubescent  leaves  lanceolate  from  a  narrowish  base,  very  dense  terminal  and  ax- 
illary umbels  of  smaller  and  later  purple-blue  flowers,  and  hairy  calyx  and 
pedicelS' 

**-  •*-  Umbels  one  or  two  on  a  naked  peduncle, 

T.rbsea.  Sandy  woods  chiefly  S.  &  W. :  slender,  6'- 12'  high,  smooth, 
with  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  ^'  wide. 

«  «  Conservatory  species  from  the  tropics. 

T.  zebrina,  the  only  one  common,  spreads  by  branching  and  rooting  freely, 
rarelv  blossoms,  is  cult,  for  its  foliage ;  tne  lance-ovate  or  oblong  rather  succu- 
lent leaves  crimson  beneath,  and  green  or  purplish  above,  variegated  with  two 
broad  stripes  of  silvery  white. 


127.  XYRIDACEiE,  YELLOW-EYED  GRASS  F. 

Rush-like  herbs,  with  equitant  leaves,  like  Sedges,  or  rather  Bul- 
rushesy  in  having  flowers  in  a  head  or  spike  one  under  each  firm 
giurae-like  bract,  but  with  a  regular  perianth  of  3  sepals  and  3  col- 
ored (yellow)  petals;  also  a  1 -celled  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod 
with  3  parietal  placentae,  somewhat  as  in  the  Rush  Family,  repre- 
sented hj 

X^is  flexubsa.  Common  Yellow-eted  Grass,  of  sandy  bogs.  Scape 
4' -16'  hi^h  ;  head  roundish;  lateral  sepals  glume-like  lance-oblong,  boat- 
shaped,  wmglcss;  the  anterior  one  larger,  membranaceous,  enwrapping  the 
corolla  in  the  bud  and  deciduous  with  it ;  petals  3,  with  claws,  alternating  with 
3  sterile  bearded  or  plumose  filaments  and  bearing  on  their  base  3  nak^  flla« 
ments  with  linear  anthers ;  style  3-cleft.     "^ 

X.  Garolinitoa,  the  commonest  of  several  Southern  species ;  also  N. : 
10.20  high,  the  scape  2-edged  at  top,  bearing  a  larger  head  (about  ^'  long), 
lateral  sepals  winged  but  nearly  naked  on  the  keel.     ^ 

X.  fimbri&ta,  from  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  S. :  2°  high,  with  oUong 
head  almost  1'  long,  the  lateral  sepals  fringed  on  the  keeL     y. 
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128.  EBIOCAULONACEIZB,  PIPEWORT  FAMILY. 

Another  small  group  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  of  Rush-like 
appearance,  with  a  head  of  monoecious  white-bearded  flowers,  in 
structure  somewhat  like  tlie  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  terminating  a  naked 
scape,  at  the  ba<e  of  which  is  a  tufl  of  grassy  awl-shaped,  linear, 
or  lanceolate  leaves  of  loose  cellular  texture,  not  equitant,  but  the 
upper  surface  concave. 

Eriocatllon  septangul^ure,  in  ponds  or  in  their  gravelly  maigins,  is 
the  common  Bpecies  Sf.,  witn  7-angled  scape  2'-  6'  high,  or  more,  when  the  water 
is  deeper :  ti.  summer. 

B.  gnaphalodes,  with  grassy  awl-shaped  taper-pointed  leaves,  in  pine- 
barren  swamps  from  N.  Jersey  S. 

E/ decangul^e,  with  similar  or  wider  and  blunt  leaves,  10-12-ribbed 
scapes  1^-3^  high,  and  heads  sometimes  ^'  wide;  in  similar  situations  S. 


III.  GLUMACEODS  DIVISION.  Flowers  enclosed  or  sub- 
tended by  glumes  or  husk -like  bract< ;  no  proper  calyx  or  corolla, 
except  sometimes  minute  bristles  or  scales  which  represent  the  peri* 
anth.     Stems  of  the  straw-like  sort,  called  culms, 

129.  CYFEBACEJB,  SEDGE  FAMILY. 

Some  rush-like,  others  gra^^s-ltke  plants,  with  flowers  in  spikes  or 
heads,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  glume,  the  glume  being  a  scale-like  or 
husk-like  bract.  No  calyx  nor  corolla,  except  some  vestiges  in  the 
form  of  bristles  or  occasionally  scales,  or  a  sac  which  imitates  a 
perianth ;  the  l-celled  Irovuled  ovary  in  fruit  an  akene.  Divisions 
of  the  style  2  when  the  akene  is  flattish  or  lenticular,  or  3,  when  it 
is  usually  triangular.  Leaves  when  present  very  commonly  3- 
ranked,  and  their  sheath  a  closed  tube;  the  stem  not  hollow.  A  large 
family,  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual,  &c.,  and  too  difllicult  for  the 
beginner.     Therefore  passed  over  here. 

None  cultivated,  except  sparingly  CrpkRUS  escdlentus  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  for  its  nut-like,  sweet-tasted  tubers,  calh'd 
Chufa  :  only  two  are  pernicious  weeds,  and  that  from  their  multi- 
plying by  similar  nut-like  tubers,  which  are  hard  to  extirpate ;  these 
are  Cyperds  phymat6drs,  in  sandy  soil,  but  troublesome  only  S. ; 
and  C.  R0TUNDU8,  var.  Hydra,  the  Nut-Grass  or  Coco-Grass 
of  the  South.  In  the  genus  Scirpus,  tlie  tall  Common  Bulrush, 
S.  LACUSTRis,  or  better  the  small  one  with  3-sided  stems,  S.  pun- 
QENS,  in  the  borders  of  ponds,  is  used  for  rush-bottomed  chairs. 
Cladium  effusum,  with  its  coarse  saw-edged  leaves  is  the  Saw- 
Grass  of  the  South.  Of  Sedges  proper  (Carex)  there  are  about 
160  species,  several  of  which  contribute  (more  in  bulk  than  value) 
to  the  hay  of  low  coarse  meadows  and  half-reclaimed  bogs. 
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130.   GRAMINRS!,  GRASS  FAMILY. 

Grasses,  known  from  other  glamaceoud  plants  by  their  2-ranked 
leaves  having  open  sheaths,  the  jointed  stems  commonly,  but  not 
always  hollow,  and  the  glumes  in  pairs,  viz.  a  pair  to  each  spikelet 
even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  flower  (these  called  glumes  proper), 
and  a  pair  to  each  flower  (called  paleis)^  rarely  one  of  them  want^ 
ing.  Flower,  when  perfect,  as  it  more  commonly  is,  consisting  of  3 
stamens  (rarely  1,  2,  or  6),  and  a  pistil,  with  2  styles  or  a  2-cleft 
style,  and  2  either  hairy  or  plumose-branched  stigmas:  ovary  1- 
celled,  1-ovuled,  becoming  a  grain :  the  floury  part  is  the  albumen 
of  the  seed,  outside  of  which  lies  the  embryo  (Lessons,  p.  16,  17, 
fig.  38-42). 

The  real  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  spikelets 
of  Grasses  are  much  too  difficult  and  recondite  for  a  beginner.  For 
their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used :  in  which  the  genera  both  of 
this  and  the  Sedge  Family  are  illustrated  by  plates.  Here  is  offered 
merely  a  shorthand  way  of  reaching  the  names  of  the  commonest 
cultivated  and  meadow  grasses  and  the  cereal  grains. 

A*    ^enu  hoUotOf  or  ioon  becoming  m. 

§  1.   Spikdets  in  panicles^  sometimts  avwded  but  never  so  as  to  farm  a  spike. 

*  Flowers  monacious,  the  slaminaie  and  pistiUaie  sepamte  in  the  same  panicle. 

Ziz&nia  aqu&tica,  Ixdiait  Ricb  or  Water  Oats  :  in  water,  oommon- 
est  N.  W. ;  tall  and  reed-like  Grass,  with  leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
Indian  Com,  the  npper  part  of  the  ample  panicle  bearing  pistillate  flowers  on 
erect  club-shaped  pedicels,  the  longer  oearing  staminate  flowers  on  spreading 
branches  ;  each  flower  or  spikelet  with  only  one  pair  of  elames,  the  outer  one 
long-awned ;  grain  slender,  ^'  long,  collected  for  food  by  N.  W.  Indians.     0 

♦  •  Flowers  one  and  perftct  in  each  spikeUdy  with  or  without  rudiments  of  others. 

•*-  Stamens  6. 

Or^za  sativa,  Rice.  Cult.  S.,  from  Asia,  in  low  grounds :  2° -4°  high, 
with  upper  surface  of  the  lance-linear  leaves  rough ;  branches  of  the  panicle  erect ; 
outer  glumes  minute,  the  inner  coriaceous,  very  mnch  flattened  laterally,  so  as 
to  be  strongly  boat-shaped  or  condupiicate,  closing  over  the  grain  and  falling 
with  it,  the  outer  one  commonly  bearing  an  awn.    0 

•^  -^  Stamens  .3,  or  rarelif  fewer. 

Agrdstis  yolg&ris,  Rbd-top.  Rather  low  and  delicate  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  with  oblong  spreading  panicle  of  small  purple  or  purplish  spikelets ; 
the  lanceolate  proper  glumes  thin,  but  mnch  firmer  than  tne  aelicate  palets, 
about  the  length  ot  the  outer  one,  the  upper  truncate  palet  one  half  shorter.    ^ 

A.  dlba,  FiORiN  or  White  Bent  Grass.  I^ess  abundant  in  meadows, 
the  stems  with  procumbent  or  creeping  base ;  ligule  long  and  conspicuous ; 
panicle  more  dense,  greenish  or  slightly  purplish :  a  valuable  meadow-grass.   ^ 

Calamagrdstis  Canadtosis,  Blub-Joixt  Grass.  In  all  bogs  N.,  and 
in  reclaimed  low  meadows,  much  liked  by  cattle :  3^-5°  high  ;  resembles  an  Agros- 
tis,  but  taller,  and  with  a  tuft  of  downy  long  hairs  around  the  flower  almost  of 
its  length,  the  lower  palet  with  a  dilicatc  awn  low  down  on  its  back  and  scarcely 
stouter  than  the  surrounding  down.     ]>^ 

C.  aren^ria.  Sea  Sand- Reed  of  benches,  where  it  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  binding  the  sand  by  its  long  running  rootstocks ;  has  the  panicle  con- 
tracted into  a  long  spike-like  inflorescence,  so  that  it  would  be  sought  in  the 
next  division ;  leaves  long  and  strong ;  spikelets  pale,  rather  rigid,  the  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  palets  two  thirds  shorter  than  they.     ^ 
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Ph&laris  anmdin&oea,  Reed  Canary-Grabs,  the  striped  varietj  it 
the  familiar  Ribbon-Grass  of  country  gardens ;  wild  in  bogs  and  low  gronnds ; 
20.40  high,  with  flat  leaves  nearly  ^'  wide,  flowering  in  early  summer,  in  a 
pretty  dense  contracted  panicle,  but  open  when  the  blossoms  expand;  the  ovate 
whitish  glumes  longer  and  much  thinner  than  the  blunt  coriaceous  palets ;  a 
hairy  rudiment  or  appendage  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  latter.     ^ 

P.  Canaritosis,  Canary-Grass.  Cult,  ii-om  £n.  for  Canary-seed,  and 
running  wild  in  some  waste  places:  1^-2°  high,  with  the  panicle  contracted 
into  a  sort  of  oblong  spike,  the  glumes  with  wine-like  keels,  and  a  little  scale  or 
rudimentary  sterile  flower  at  the  base  of  each  palet.     0 

•  «  «  Fioioen  several  in  eacfi  tpihelet,  all  or  nearly  all  perfect. 

'*-  Reeds  or  Canes  of  the  borders  0/ rivers  and  ponds.     % 

Phragmites  COmmimis,  Common  Reed,  mostly  N.:  fP~\^  high, 
with  leaves  I '-2'  wide,  the  stems  dying  down  to  the  base;  panicle  in  late  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  loose ;  spikelets  3  -  7-flowered,  beset  with  white  silky  long  hairs. 

Arundill^uria  macrosp^rma,  Large  Cane,  forming  the  cane-brakes 
S. :  with  woody  stems  10° -20°  high  and  leaves  1'- 2'.  wide,  branching  the  sec- 
ond year,  at  length  flowering  from  the  branches,  in  Feb.  or  March  ;  the  panicle 
of  a  few  small  racemes  of  large  many-flowered  naked  spikelets,  the  palets  downy. 

A.  t6cta»  Smaller  Reed,  S.,  is  only  4^- 10°  bigh,  and  more  branching. 
1-  •»-  Meadow- Grasses,  ^. ;  with  attm  if  any  terminating  the  glume  or  palet. 

"D^tyUa  glomer&ta,  Orchard-Grass.  Nat.  from  Europe  in  meadows 
and  yards :  a  tall  and  coarse  but  valuable  grass  for  hay,  &c.,  flourishes  in  shady 
places,  3°  high ;  with  broadly  linear,  rather  rough,  pale,  and  keeled  leaves,  and 
a  dense  panicle  of  one-sided  clusters,  on  which  the  spikelets  are  much  crowded, 
each  3-4-flowered,  both  the  glumes  and  the  laterally  compressed-keeled  lower 
palet  tapering  into  a  short  awn,  rough-ciliate  on  the  keel :  n.  early  summer.    21 

Ptey  Meadow-Grass  ;  several  common  species ;  known  by  the  open  panicle 
of  3-10-flowered  spikelets,  the  glumes  and  palets  blunt  (no  awn  nor  pointed 
tip),  the  latter  laterally  compres^  and  deep  boat-shaped,  with  scarious  or  white 
membranaceous  edges,  and  usually  some  delicate  coowebby  hairs  towards  the 
base.    Fl.  summer.     ^,  all  but  the  first 

Poa  Annua,  Low  Spear-Grass.  Very  low  weedy  grass  in  cult  ground, 
waste  places,  paths,  &c. :  fl.  in  spring  or  again  in  summer.    0 

Pr  oomprdssay  Wire  Grass.  In  gravelly  waste  soil :  pale,  with  low 
very  flat  stems,  rising  obliquely  from  a  creeping  base ;  panicle  small. 

P.  serdtina,  Fowi^Meadow-Grass  or  False  Red-top:  an  important 
native  grass  in  wet  meadows  N. ;  flowers  in  late  summer  in  a  loose  panicle,  the 
2  -  4-flowered  spikelets  green  with  dull  purple ;  lower  palet  narrow,  acntish. 

P,  trivJitlis,  RouGHiSH  Meadow-Grass.  A  common  introduced  meadow 
iand  pasture  grass,  N. :  flowering  before  midsummer,  with  open  panicle  of  green 
spikelets,  these  mostly  3-flowered,  the  lower  palet  prominentlv  5-nerved ;  sheaths 
and  leaves  roughish ;  ligule  oblong,  acute.  A  white-striped  variety,  lately  in- 
troduced, is  cult  for  ornament  and  very  pretty. 

P.  prat^nsis.  Common  M.  or  westward  called  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
Dry  meadows  and  pastures,  spreading  by  running  rootstocks,  and  with  more 
crowded  and  often  purplish  panicle  than  the  foregoing,  flowering  in  earliest 
summer,  the  sheath  smooth,  and  ligule  short  and  blunt;,  lower  palet  haiiy 
along  the  margins  and  the  5  nerves. 

Festtioa,  Fescue  Grass.  Known  from  Poa  by  the  firmer  or  even  con. 
aceous  texture  of  the  lower  palet,  which  is  convex  on  the  back,  not  cobwebby, 
and  sometimes  awn-tipped. 

"P.  OVina,  Sheep's  Fescue.  Valuable  pasture  and  lawn-jrrass,  l°-2^  lugh, 
tnfted,  with  slender  or  involute  pale  leaves,  3  -  8-fiowered  spikelets  in  a  short 
1 -sided  panicle,  open  in  flowering,  contracted  afterwards,  the  lower  palet  rolled 
up,  idmost  awl-shaped  and  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  or  brii^tle-like  awn.     y. 
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F.  ellktiort  Tallvr  Meadow  Fbbcitb,  A  rather  rigid  grass  of  meadows 
and  pastures,  nat  from  Europe:  1^-4^  high,  with  green  flat  leayes,  a  narrow 
panicle  with  short  branches  appressed  before  and  after  flowering,  5  -  10-flowered 
green  spikelets,  the  lower  palet  blunt,  or  acute,  or  rarely  with  a  short  awn.    ^ 

Br6niUS,  Bromb  Grass.  Spikelets  large,  at  length  drooping  in  an  open 
panicle,  containing  5-10  or  more  flowers,  the  lower  mlet  with  a  short  bristle 
point  or  an  awn  fh:>m  the  blunt  rounded  tip  or  notch,  tne  upper  palet  soon  adher- 
ing to  the  grain.  Coarse  grasses :  two  or  three  wild  species  are  common,  and  the 
following  are  weeds  of  cultiyation,  from  Europe,  or  the  last  cultivated  for  fodder. 

B.  secWnuSy  Common  Chess  or  Cheat.  Too  well  known  in  wheat- 
fields  ;  nearly  smooth ;  panicle  open  and  spreading,  even  in  fruit ;  spikelets 
turgid;  flowers  laid  broadly  over  each  other  in  the  two  ranks;  lower  palet 
convex  on  the  back,  concave  within,  awnless  or  shortrawned.     0    (D 

B.  racemdaus.  Upright  Chess  :  like  the  other,  bnt  with  narrower 
erect  panicle  contracted  in  fruit,  lower  palet  slender-awucd,  and  sheaths  some- 
times hairy.     0     0 

B.  mdllis.  Soft  Chess  :  like  the  preceding,  but  soft-downy,  with  denser 
oonical-ovate  spikelets,  and  the  long-awned  lower  palet  acute.    0     0 

B.  unioloides,  or  B.  SchrXderi  (Cerat6chloa  unioloidbs)  :  latelr 
much  prized  for  fodder,  may  be  valuable  S.,  is  rather  stout  and  broad-leaved, 
with  drooping  lar^re  spikelets  much  flattened  laterally,  so  that  the  lower  palets 
arc  almost  oondu^icate  and  keeled  on  the  back.     % 

Brlza  m&xixna.  Large  Quaking  Grass  or  Rattlesnake-Grass,  is 
sometimes  cult  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Eu. :  a  low  grass,  with  the 
hanging  many-flowered  ovate-heart-shaped  spikelets  somewhat  like  those  of 
Bromus,  but  pointless,  very  tumid,  purpUsh,  becoming  dry  and  papery,  rattling 
in  the  wind,  —  whence  the  common  name.    0 

*-  *^  -^  Grain  and  MeadoW'CrrasseSf  with  a  mostly  twisted  or  bent  awn  on  the 
back  of  the  lower  palet :  flowers  2  or  3,  or  few  in  the  spiheletf  and  mostly 
shorter  than  the  Raines. 

+*  Flowers  perfect  or  the  uppermost  rudimentary. 

Avtoa  satlva,  Cultivated  Oat,  from  Old  World :  soft  and  smooth, 
with  a  loose  panicle  of  large  drooping  spikelets,  the  palets  investing  the  grain, 
one  flower  with  a  long  twisted  awn  on  the  back,  the  other  awnless.     0 

A.  ntlda.  Skinless  Oat,  rarely  cult,  from*  Old  World  :  has  narrower 
roughish  leaves,  3  or  4  flowers  in  the  spikelet,  and  grain  loose  in  the  palets.    0 

•^  -^  One  flower  perfect  and  one  staminate  only. 

Arrenathdrum  ayen^ceum,  Oat-Grabs,  or  Grass-of-tre- Andes. 
Rather  coarse  but  soft  grass,  introduced  from  Europe  into  meadows  and  flelds, 
and  rather  valuable :  2°  -4°  high,  with  flat  linear  leaves,  long  and  loose  panicle, 
thin  and  very  unequal  glumes,  including  a  staminate  flower,  the  lower  palet,  of 
which  bears  a  long  bent  awn  below  its  middle,  above  this  a  perfect  flower  mth 
its  lower  palet  bristle-pointed  from  near  the  tip,  and  above  that  a  rudiment  of  a 
third  flower.     ^ 

H6IOU8  lan^tUS,  Velvet-Grabs,  or  Meadow-Soft-Grass.  Introduced 
from  Eu.  into  meadows,  not  very  common,  U°-2o  high,  well  distinguished  by 
its  paleness  and  velvety  softness,  being  soft  downy  all  over ;  panicle  crowded  ; 
the  flowers  only  2  in  the  spikelet,  small,  rather  distant,  the  lower  one  perfect 
and  awnless,  the  upper  staminate  and  with  a  curved  or  hooked  awn  below  the 
tip  of  its  lower  palet.     ^^ 

S  2.  Spikdels  either  strictly  spiked  or  in  a  panicle  so  contracted  and  dernte  as  to 
imilate  a  spike,  (Here  would  besought  one  upecies  o/'Calamagrostis  and 
one  of  Phalaris, ybr  which  see  cdxme,  p.  354,  355.^ 

•  Awn  borne  low  down  on  the  back  of  one  or  two  palets. 

Anthoxtothom  odorittum,  Sweet-scented  Vernal-Grass,  nat. 
from  En. :  the  plant  which  gives  ddidous  fragrance  to  drying  bay  (the  other. 
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viz.  H1KR6CHLOA  roreXlis,  Sekeca  or  Holy-6ra88,  being  rare) :  low, 
slender,  soft  and  smooth ;  the  pale  brown  or  greenish  spikelets  crowded  in  an 
evident  spike-like  panicle ;  each  composed  of  a  pair  of  thin  very  unequal  glumes, 
above  and  within  these  a  pair  of  obcordate  or  2-lobed  hairy  empty  palets,  one 
with  a  bent  awn  from  near  its  base,  the  other  with  a  shorter  awn  higher  up ; 
above  and  within  these  a  pair  of  verj'  small  smooth  and  roundish  palets,  of 
parchment-like  texture,  enclosing  2  stamens  and  the  2-styled  pistil,  finally  in- 
veedng  the  grain,     y. 

Alopectirus  prat^nsis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Introduced  from  Europe 
abundantly  into  meadows  E. :  flowering  in  spring;  stem  aboat  2°  high,  bearing 
few  pale  soft  leaves,  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  soft  and  dense  spike,  or  what 
seems  to  be  so,  for  the  spikelets  are  really  borne  on  short  side  branches,  not  on 
the  main  axis  ;  these  spikelets  very  flat  contrary  to  the  glumes,  which  are  con- 
duplicate,  united  by  their  edges  towards  the  base,  keeled,  fringed-ciliate  on  the 
keel;  these  enclose  a  single  condupltcate  lower  palet  (the  upper  one  wholly 
wanting)  which  bears  a  long  awn  from  below  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  sur- 
rounds 3  stamens  and  the  pistil. 

*  ♦  Awn^  if  any  ^f torn  the  apex  of  the  glumes  or  pattts. 

•^  Spikelets  densely  croifded  in  a  long  perfectly  cylindrical  apparent  spikty  each  spikf- 
let  strictly  l-floipered :  glumes  2,  heeled  and  nearly  oonduplicate,  aum-ptnnted, 
much  larger  and  of  firmer  texture  than  the  tliin  and  truncate  awnless  palets. 

Fhltom  prat^nse,  Cat-tail  Grass,  Timothy,  or  Herd's  Grass; 
introduced  from  Eu. ;  a  coarse  but  most  valuable  meadow  grass,  2° -4°  high, 
with  green  roughish  spike  3'- 8'  long;  the  small  spikelets  are  crowded  on  veiy 
short  branches,  and  therefore  the  seeming  spike  is  not  a  true  one.     ^ 

■♦-  ■♦-  Spikeleti  strictly  spiked  all  on  one  side  of  a  flattened  jointless  rhachis,  muck 
crowded:  the  2-5  spikes  digitate,  i.  e.  all  on  the  apex  of  the  flowering  stem: 
palets  aumUss,    Finger-grass  might  be  sought  here ;  see  Panicum  bdow, 

'*■*'  Flower  only  one  to  each  spikelet,  and  a  mere  rudiment  beyond  it,  awnless. 

Cj^odon  D&ctylon,  Bermuda  or  Scutch  Grass.  An  introduced  weed 
chiefly  S.,  where  it  is  useful  in  sandy  soil,  where  a  better  grass  is  not  to 
be  had ;  creeping  extensively,  the  rigid  creeping  stems  with  short  flatfish 
leaves  and  sending  up  flowering  shoots  a  few  inches  high,  bearing  the  3-5  slender 
spikes.    % 

•^  ♦♦  Flowers  3  -  5  or  mare  in  each  spikelet,  the  uppermost  generally  imperfict  t 
seed  loose,  proportionally  large,  rough-wrinlded.     ® 

Eleuslne  Indica,  Crab-Grass,  Yard-Grass,  Dog's-tail,  or  Wire- 
Grass.  Introduced  only  in  yards  or  lawns  N.,  more  abundant  S.,  where  it  is 
valuable  for  cattle ;  low,  spr^ing  over  the  ground,  pale ;  glumes  and  palefei 
pointless. 

Dactylocttoium  JBgyptlacam,  Egyptian  Grass.  Yards  and  fields, 
ehiefly  a  weed,  S. :  creeping  over  the  ground,  low ;  spikes  dense  and  thickish  ; 
glumes  flattened  laterally  and  keeled,  one  of  them  awn-pointed,  the  strongly 
keeled  boat-shaped  lower  palet  also  pointed. 

H-  -^  H-  Spikfil^s  spiked  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  a  zigzag  Jointed  fiuxchis, 
++  Glome  only  one  to  the  solitary  spikslet,  which  stands  edgewise, 

Ii61iam  pertonet  Darnel,  Rye-Grass,  or  Rat  Grass.  Introduced 
from  Europe  :  a  good  pasture-grass,  10-2°  high,  with  loose  spike  5' -6'  long, 
of  12  or  more  alwnt  7-flowcred  spikelets  plac^  edgewise,  so  tnat  one  row  of 
flowers  is  next  the  glume,  the  other  next  the  rhachis ;  lower  palet  ahort-awned 
or  awnless. 

♦*  Glumes  a  pair  to  the  single  spikelet,  right  and  left  at  aicA  joint  of  the  rhachis, 

Triticum  ripens,  Couch-Grass,  Quitch  or  Quick-Grass,  &c.,  belongs 
to  the  section  with  perennial  roots;  this  spreads  amazingly  by  its  vigorous 
long  numing  rootstocks,  is  a  pest  in  ealtivated  fields,  and  ia  too  ooatse  and 
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bard  for  a  meadow  grass :  of  many^  Tarieties,  introdaoed  from  Europe ;  spikelets 
4-  8-flowered ;  lower  palet  either  pointless  or  shori-awned.     % 

T.  vulgtoe,  Whbat.  Spike  dense,  somewhat  4-6ided;  the  spikelets 
crowded,  4 - 5-flowered,  turgid;  glumes  ventricose,  blnnt;  palet  either  awned 
or  awnless  ,*  grain  frea    ® 

T.  Spdlta,  Spelt.  A  grain  rarely  cult  in  this  country ;  spike  flat,  the 
rhachis  fragile,  breaking  up  at  the  joints  ;  grain  enclosed  in  the  paJets.    0 

Seo^e  cere^e,  Ri^e-  Tall ;  spike  as  in  wheat;  spikelets  with  only  2  per- 
fect flowers  ;  glumes  a  little  distant,  bristly  towards  the  base ;  lower  palet  ven- 
tricose,  long  awned  ;  grain  brown. 

•«-  -^  •«-  Glumes  6  at  each  joinf,  in  front  of  the  3  spik^ets,  forming  an  involucre. 

Hdrdeum  VOlg^re,  Common  Barlbt,  from  the  Old  World  :  spike 
dense,  the  3  spikelets  at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis  all  with  a  fertile  flower,  its 
lower  palet  long-awned.    (I) 

H.  distiohum,  Two-rowed  Barlkt,  from  Tartary :  only  one  spikelet 
at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis  with  a  fertile  flower,  the  two  lateral  spikelets  being 
reduced  to  sterile  rudiments,  the  flowers  therefore  two-rowed  in  the  spika    (i) 

•«-•«-•«-■♦-  Spikxfets  in  a  contracted  panicle  or  seeming  spike^  or  if  spiked  some- 
what on  one  side  of  the  rhachis :  each  with  a  single  perfect  jfower,  its  palets 
of  coriaceous  or  cadVagimms  texture :  by  the  side  of  it  are  either  one  or  ttoo 
Ain  palets  of  a  sterile  usually  neutral  flower. 

Setiuria,  Foxtail-Grass.  Spikelets  in  clusters  on  the  branches  of  the 
contracted  spike-like  panicle  or  seeming  spike,  these  continued  beyond  them 
into  awn-Iikc  rough  bristles ;  but  no  awns  from  the  spikelets  themselves. 
Weeds,  or  the  last  one  cult. ;  all  from  Old  World  ;  fl.  late  summer.     0 

S.  gladca,  Common  Foxtail  :  in  all  stubble  and  cultivated  grounds ;  low; 
spike  tawny  yellow,  dense ;  long  bristles  6-11  in  a  cluster,  rough  upwards  (as 
also  all  the  following) ;  palets  of  perfect  flower  wrinkled  crosswise. 

S.  viridis, 'Green  Foxtail  or  Bottle-Grass  ;  has  less  dense  and  green 
spike,  fewer  bristles,  and  palets  of  perfect  flower  striate  lengthwise. 

S.  It&lica,  or  GebmAnica,  Italian  Millet,  Bengal  Grass,  &c.  Cult 
for  fodder,  3*^-50 high,  with  rather  large  leaves,  a  compound  or  interrupted  so- 
called  spike,  which  is  evidently  a  contracted  panicle,  sometimes  6' -9'  long  and 
nodding  when  ripe;  bristles  short  and  few  in  a  cluster;  palets  of  the  fertile 
flower  smooth. 

P&nicum  (Digitioria)  sanguin^e,  Finger-Grass  or  Crab-Grass. 
Chiefly  a  weed  in  cult,  fields  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  but  useful  in  thin 
grounds  S.  for  hay;  herbage  reddish;  spikes  4-1.5,  slender,  digitate,  nearly 
1-sided ;  spikelets  seemingly  1-flowered  with  3  glumes ;  no  awns.    0 

P.  Crus-g&lli,  CocK*8-FOOT  P.,  or  Barntard-Grass.  Common  weedy 
grass,  of  moist  barnyards  and  low  rich  grounds :  coarse,  with  rather  broad  leaves, 
and  nnmeroas  seeming  sp  kcs  along  the  naked  summit  of  the  flowering  stems, 
often  forming  a  sort  of  panicle  ;  spikelets  containing  one  fertile  and  one  sterile 
flower,  the  lower  palet  of  the  latter  bearing  a  coarse  rough  awn.     fi) 

P  capill&re,  Witch  Grass  of  stubble  and  corn-fields  in  autumn,  having 
a  very  open  capillary  panicle,  would  be  sought  under  another  division ;  it  is  a 
mere  weed.    0 

B*     Stems  not  hollow,  pithy. 

S  1.   Spikelets  clustered  or  scattered  in  an  ample  panicle,  each  with  one  perfect  and 

one  neutral  or  staminate  flower. 

•  Without  sUky-down :  glumes,  ^c.  russet-brown,  coriaceous. 

S6rghU]ll  vulgkre,  Indian  Millet,  DuRRA,or  Doura,  &c.,  from  Afirica 
or  India;  the  var.  c^rnuum,  Guinea  Corn,  has  densely  contracted  panicle, 
and  is  cult,  for  the  grain.  Var.  saccharXtum,  Sweet  Sorghum,  Chinese 
Suoar-Canb,  Impheb,  &c  ,  cult  for  the  syrup  of  the  stem;  and Broom-oorn« 
for  the  well-known  corn-brooms,    0 
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«  «  Long  white  silky  down  with  the  flowers. 

S&COharam  Offioin&ruxn,  True  Suoar-Canb:  calt  far  8.:  rarely 
left  to  flower,  propagated  by  cuttings ;  stem  8^-20^  high,  1'  -  2'  thick,     y. 

Oyn^rium  argdnteum.  Pampas  Grabs.  Tall  reed-like  grass,  from 
8.  America,  planted  out  for  ornament ;  with  a  laige  tuft  of  rigid  linear  and 
tapering  recurved-spreading  leaves,  several  feet  in  length ;  the  flowering  stem  6 
to  12  feet  high,  in  autumn  bearing  an  ample  silvery-silky  panide.     % 

§  2.   SpihdeU  in  spikes :  staminate  cmd  pittiilate  separate, 

•  In  the  same  spike,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  staminate,  the  lower  pistillate. 

TripBacum  dactyloides,  Gaha  Grass,  Sbsamr  Grass.  Wild  in 
moist  soil  from  Conn.  S. :  proposed  for  fodder  S. ;  nutritions,  but  too  coarse ; 
leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Indian  com ;  spikes  narrow,  composed  of  a 
row  of  joints  which  break  apart  at  maturity ;  the  fertile  cylindrical,  the  exter- 
nally cartilaginous  spikelets  immersed  in  the  rhachis,  the  sterile  part  thinner 
and  flat.     21 

0  m  In  different  spikes. 

Zto  M&ys,  Matzk,  Indian  Corn.  Stem  terminated  by  the  clustered 
slender  spikes  of  staminate  flowers  (the  tassel)  in  2-flowercd  spikeleis;  the  pis- 
tillate flowers  in  a  dense  and  many-rowed  spike  borne  on  a  short  axillary  branch, 
two  flowers  within  each  pair  of  glumes,  but  the  lower  one  neutral,  the  upper  pia- 
tiUate,  with  an  extremely  long  style,  the  silk.    (I) 


SERIES  11. 


FLOWERLESS  or  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS: 

Those  which  fructify  without  true  flowers,  that  is,  with- 
out stamens  and  pistils,  and  produce  spores  (simple  cells)  in 
place  of  seeds. 

Class  III.  AGBOGENS  ;  the  highest  class  of  Flower- 
less  Plants,  those  with  a  distinct  axis,  or  stem,  growing 
from  the  apex,  containing  woody  matter  and  ducts,  and 
bearing  leaves,  or  something  answering  to  leaves. 

The  accoant  of  the  three  following  families  is  oontribnted  hj  Professor 
Dakibl  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  College.  Figures  of  the  indigenous  genera  ace 
given  in  the  Manual. 

131.  EQUISETACEIZB,  HORSE-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Perennial  flowerless  plants,  rising  from  creeping  rootstocks;  the 
stems  meetly  hollow,  furrowed,  many-jointed,  with  mere  scales  at 
the  joints  united  into  a  sheath  in  place  of  leaves ;  either  simple  or 
with  branches  in  whorls  about  the  joints ;  fructification  in  terminal 
cone-like  spikes,  composed  of  5-angIed  short-stalked  and  shield- 
shaped  scales,  each  bearing  on  the  under  surface  about  6  one-celled 
spore-cases.     Contains  but  one  genus. 

1.  EQUISETUM.  HORSE-TAIL,  SCOURING^-RUSH.  (Name  from 
the  Latin,  meaning  kome^iU.)  Stems  grooved,  the  cuticle  often  containing 
silex ;  each  joint  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  bearing  at  the  upper  a  tubular 
sheath  (a  whorl  of  united  leaves)  which  encloses  the  base  of  toe  next  joint, 
and  is  split  into  as  many  narrow  teeth  as  there  are  ridges  in  the  stem.  Seeds 
(that  is,  spores)  minute,  each  with  four  club-shaped  threads,  which  are  coiled 
about  the  spore  when  moist,  but  uncoil  suddenly  when  dried.  —  Of  25  species, 
most  of  them  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  four  or  five  are  com- 
mon with  us. 

§  1.   Stems  living  through  the  winter ^  tmbranched,  or  with  very  few  brancheSf  fruit- 
ing in  summer. 

XS.  hyem^lOy  Dutch  Rushes,  Scouring-rush.  Common  on  wet  banks, 
N. :  stems  solitary  or  2-4  together,  cylindrical,  1^-4°  high,  with  many  rough 
ridges;  sheaths  marked  with  one  or  two  black  rings,  and  divided  into  15-25 
narrow  teeth,  their  points  deciduous. 

E.  soirpoides.  Wooded  hillsides,  from  Penn.  N. :  stems  in  dense  clus- 
ters, 3'  -  6'  high,  not  hollowed,  very  slender  and  wiry,  entangled,  about  C-fur- 
rowed ;  sheaths  3-toothed. 
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§  2.   Stems  annual,  not  living  through  the  winter,  branched,  at  least  the  sterile  ones, 

E.  limbsum.  Muddy  edges  of  streams,  rather  common  :  stems  all  alike, 
2^-3^  high,  with  many  furrows,  fruiting  in  summer,  and  afterwards  sending 
out  a  few  upright  branches  ;  sheaths  with  15-20  dark-colored  acute  teeth. 

E.  arvdnse.  Coumon  Horse-tail.  Moist  sandy  places,  common  N. : 
fertile  stems  unbranched,  with  very  conspicuous  sheaths,  4'  -  8'  high,  appearing 
in  earliest  spring  and  soon  withering;  sterile  stems  8' -20'  high,  producing 
many  whorls  of  rather  rig^d  slender  and  mostly  simple  4-angled  branches. 

£.  8ylv&ticam»  Woodland  H.  Common  N.,  along  the  edges  of  moist 
woods :  fertile  stems  appearing  in  early  spring,  but  lasting  all  snmmer,  both 
these  and  the  sterile  ones  prcdncing  many  whoris  of  spreading  or  gracefully 
decarred  compound  softish  3  -  5-furrowed  branches  and  branchlets  ;  sheaths  of 
the  main  stem  loose,  8  -  14-toothed. 

132.  FILICES,  FERN  FAMILY. 

Flowerless  plants  with  creeping  or  ascending  rootstocks,  or  even 
erect  trunks,  biearing  distinct  leaves  {fronds),  which  are  rolled  up 
{eircincUe)  in  the  bud  (except  in  one  group),  and  bear  oommonly  on 
the  under  surface  or  on  the  edges  the  simple  fructification,  consist- 
ing of  1 -celled  spore-cases  (technically  called  sporangia)  variously 
grouped  in  dots,  lines,  or  masses,  and  containing  but  one  kind  of 
minute,  1 -celled,  powdery,  numerou:^  spares.  A  large  family,  most 
abundant  in  warm  and  moist  regions,  consisting  of  8  suborders,  6  of 
which  are  represented  with  us. 

[The  divisions  of  a  pinnatifid  frond  are  properly  called  segments ;  of  a  pinnate 
frondj  pinna ;  o/n2-3-  4-jnnnate/rond^  pinntdfs  or  \iitimaie  segments.  The  staik 
ofthejrond  is  a  tUipe;  its  amtinuatum  though  the  fronds  the  rhachis  ;  its  branch s, 
partial  or  secondary  rharhiufs.  A  rhtuhis  Imrdered  by  the  Uajy portion  becomes  a 
nudrib,  which  may  be  primary,  secondary,  ^] 

L  POLYPODIACE^,  or  TRUE  FERNS :  characterized  by 
stalked  spore-cases,  having  a  vertical,  incomplete,  many-jointed, 
elastic  ring,  which  straightens  at  maturity,  breaking  open  the  spore^ 
case  transversely,  and  so  discharging  the  spores.  Spore-cases  rarelj 
if  ever  on  very  narrow  thread-like  branches;  the  fruit-dots  oAen 
covered  by  a  scale-like  involucre  (the  indusium). 

S  1.  No  definite  frvUrdals,  but  the  spore-cases  in  large  patches  on  the  x'uder  smrface 
of  the  fertile  frondj  or  entirely  covering  the  under  surface:  no  indusium, 

1.  ACROSTICHUM   §  CHRYSODIUM.    Fronds  simple  or  pinnately  branched, 

with  reticulated  veins  :  spore-cases  coYering  the  whole  under  surface  of  the 
frond  or  of  its  upper  divisions. 

2.  PLATYCERIUM.    Fronds  irregularly  forking;  veins  reticulated:  spore-cases 

in  large  patches  on  special  portions  of  the  under  surface. 

S  2.  Spore-cases  on  the  back  nf  ike  frond,  sometimes  near  the  margin,  in  dole  or  Unes 
{sort)  placed  on  the  veins  or  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  but  without  indusium  of 
any  and, 

8.  POLYPODIUM.  Fronds  simple  or  pinnate,  rarely  twice  pinnate;  veins  finee 
or  reticulated ;  fruit-dots  round  or  roundish,  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  or  at  the 
point  where  several  veins  meet  {anastomose).  Stalk  articulated  to  the  root- 
stock,  and  leaving  a  distinct  scar  when  decayed  away. 
14.  PHEGOPTERIS.  Agrees  with  Polypodinm  in  most  respects ;  but  has  the  fruit- 
dots  smaller,  and  commonly  on  tlie  veins,  not  at  their  ends,  and  the  stalk  is 
not  articulated  to  the  rhacnis. 

4.  GYMNOGRAMME  §  CEROPTERIS.  Fronds  comnonnd,  covered  beneath 
with  white  or  yeUow  waxy  powder:  fruit-dots  in  long  often  forking  lines 
on  the  veins. 
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6.  NOTHOL^NA.  Fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate,  woollVf  scaly  or  powderj  be- 
neath ;  fruit-dots  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  forming  a  line  next  the  margin  of 
the  divisions. 

§  3.   Spore-eatet  on  (kt  back  aUma  the  mar  gin  of  the  frond,  prooided  with  an  iaea- 
lucre  formed  of  tit  r^Umtd  and  more  or  Use  aiUsrtd  ^larffm, 

6.  ADIANTUM.    Fruit-dots  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  borne  on  the  inner  side  of  a 

reflexed  portion  of  the  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  sometimes  chafiy- 
bristly.  Pinnules  always  separate,  distinctly  stalked  or  almost  sessile,  but 
never  decurrent  on  the  rnachis. 

7.  PTERIS.    Spore-cases  on  a  transverse  veinlike  receptacle  within  the  marsin, 

which  connects  the  ends  of  the  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  reflezed  min 
margin.  Stalk  light-colored  (except  in  §  Dorj'opteris.)  Pinnules  or  ultimate 
segments  adnate  to  the  rhachis,  often  decurrent. 

8.  P£LL.£A.    Spoi'e-cases  in  short  lines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  veins,  confluent 

in  a  sub-marginal  band  of  fructidcation,  white  within,  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  reflexed  and  commonlv  thin  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  some- 
times chaffy.    Pinnules  mostly  distinct,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

§  4.  Fruit-dots  oblong  or  Unear,  on  transverse  rtti^jdaiing  veinUiSy  in  rows  near  the 
midrib  and  parallel  toil:  indusium  of^e  same  shape  as  the  fmUrdioty  opening 
toward  the  midrib  and  aUacktd  bg  the  outer  edge  to  the  fruitful  cross-vetnUL 

0.  WOOD WAiy)lA.  Fruit-dots  straight,  oblong-linear,  in  chain-like  rows,  partly 
sunken  in  shallow  cavities  of  the  under  surface  oi  the  frond.  Rather  large, 
native.     Veins  reticulated,  of^en  very  much  so. 

10.  DOODIA.     Fruit-dots  oblong,  often  slightl}''  crescent-shaped,  not  sunken  in  the 

frond.    Exotics;  the  narrow  fronds  piimatifid  or  simply  pinilate. 

§  6.  Frvit-dats  oblong  or  linear^  on  one  or  both  sides  of  obUque  veiiUetSy  with  imoolw 
cres  of  tike  shape  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  veinlet  and  free  eUong  the  other, 

11.  ASPLENIUM.    Fruit-dots  single  and  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  veinlets, 

rarelv  double  and  set  back  to  back  on  both  sides  of  the  same  veinlet  Veins 
mostly  free. 

12.  SCOLO'PENDRIUM.    Fruit-dots  linear,  elongated,  double  and  placed  face  to 

&ce  along  contiguous  veinlets ;  each  pair  thus  seeming  to  be  a  single  one 
with  an  indusium  opening  alone  tiie  middle.  Frond  simple,  ribbon-shaped 
or  tonffue-«ihaped,  with  free  forking  veins. 

13.  CA.MPTOSORUS.     Fruit-dots  various,  mostly  short;  those  near  the  midrib 

double  as  in  the  last;  the  outer  ones  angled,  curved  or  straight,  simple  as  in 
Asplenium.  Frond  simple,  tapering  to  a  long  and  narrow  usuaUy  rooting 
point.     Veins  reticulatea. 

{  6.  Fruit-dots-on  the  back  of  the  Mitis,  rare/y  ^  '^^  <"<^  round  or  roundishj  covered 
at  least  when  young  by  a  special  induaum  oftlie  same  general  shape.  Sterile 
and  fertile  fronds  alike  or  nearly  so, 

16.  ASPIDIUM.  Indusium  flat,  round  or  kidney-shaped,  fixed  at  or  near  the  cen- 
tre, opening  all  round  the  edge.  Mostly  rather  large  Ferns,  from  once  to  thrice 
pinnate.     Veins  free  in  the  native  spe!cies. 

16.  CySTOPTERIS.    Indusium  convex,  fixed  bv  the  base  partly  under  the  fruit- 

dot,  at  length  reflexed.  Small  Ferns,  with  delicate  twice  or  thrice  pinnate 
fronds.    Veins  free. 

S  Sterile  fronds  broad  and  leafy :  fertile  ones  with  contracted  and  rolled  up  and  pod- 
like or  berry-like  dicistons :  indusium  very  obscure,  irregviarUf  semicircnlary 
placed  at  the  base  of  a  short  receptacle  to  uMch  the  spore-cases  are  attacked. 

17.  STRUTHTOPTERIS.    Sterile  fronds  tall,  with  free  veins,  growing  in  a  crown; 

fertile  fronds  coming  up  much  later  in  an  inner  circle,  pinnate,  each  pinna 
rolled  up  from  the  edges  into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  or  necklace-like  Dody, 
containing  the  fruit 

18.  ONOCLEA.    Fronds  scattered  on  a  long  creeping  rootstock;  sterile  ones  with 

reticulated  veins;  fertile  ones  twice  pinnate,  the  divisions  contracted,  rolled 
up  and  benry-like. 

S  8.  Involucres  star-shaped,  trith  broad  and  ragged  or  else  capillary  and  jointed  ra^ 
placed  on  the  vetns  under  the  round  fruitrdots,  sometimes  atjirtt  eneekpmg 
the  spore-eases, 

la.  WOODSIA.  Small  Ferns,  often  growhig  in  dense  tufts:  fronds  once  or  twice- 
pinnate:  veins  forked,  free. 
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§  9.  Fmk^ehts  mtaratt  or  lateraUtf  confi^und  ai  or  near  <l€  mafffin  of  Ae  frotti, 
borne  on  the  ends  of  the  veintt  or  on  the  ends  of  very  short  ndC^cevdtU:  the 
indusium  attached  at  the  base  or  base  and  sidts,  and  opening  toward  ike  moT' 
gin  of  the  frvkful  portion  if  the  frond. 

20.  DAY ALLIA.    Indnsium  of  a  nin^le  piece,  flattish  or  often  oonvex  and  shaped 

like  half  a  goblet  cut  lengthwise.    Exotic  Ferns,  mostly  decompoaDd. 

21.  DICKSOKIA.    Indusium  united  by  its  sides  with  a  little  lobe  or  tooth  of  the 

frond,  forming  a  minute  2-llpped  cup,  at  first  nearly  or  ^uite  closed,  opening 
as  the  spore-cases  ripen.  Large  Ferns,  native  or  exotic,  some  of  the  latter 
wborescent. 

II.  €YATHEACEiE,  or  TREE  FERNS :  with  erect  and  tree- 
like stems,  often  many  feet  high.  Fruit-dots  round,  not  marginal, 
naked,  or  with  an  involucre  placed  beneath  the  stalked  spore-cases, 
which  are  seated  on  a  globose  or  elevated  receptacle,  have  a  some- 
what oblique  complete  ring,  and  burst  open  transversely. 

22.  CTATHEA.    Fruit-dots  ofi'a  vein  or  in  the  forking  of  a  vein,  at  first  enclosed 

in  a  globose  involucre,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  remains  cup-shaped  with 
an  entire  or  broken  edge. 
28.  ALSOPHILA.    Fruit-dots  as  on  the  last,  but  entirely  naked)  or  with  a  rudi- 
mentary indusium  consisting  of  a  minute  scale  beneath  the  spore-cases: 
veins  free. 

411.  HYMENOPHYLLACEiE,  or  FILMY  FERNS:  these 
have  very  delicate  and  translucent  fronds,  the  short-pedicelled  spore- 
cases  growing  on  a  short  or  long  thread-like  receptacle,  included  in 
a  goblet-shaped  or  2-lipped  involucre,  and  furnished  with  a  complete 
transverse  or  slightly  oblique  ring. 

24.  TRICHOMANES.  Fruit-dots  marginal,  at  the  end  of  a  vem,  which  extends 
through  the  funnel-form  or  goblet-shaped  involucre,  as  a  thread-like  receptar- 
cle  bearing  the  spore-case^ ;  involucres  sunken  more  or  less  in  tiie  frond,  and 
of  the  same  pellucid  texture. 

.  IV.  SCHIZ^ACE JE :  mostly  small  Ferns,  or  else  with  climb- 
ing fronds.  Spore-cases  ovate,  sessile,  having  a  complete  transverse, 
articulated  ring  or  cap  at  the  apex,  and  opening  by  a  longitudinal 

slit. 

•  Ferns  toitft  tlegtuU  cUmUngfrondSf  rising  from  tknder  creeping  rootstocks :  spor^- 

cases  fixed  by  their  side. 

26.  LYGODITJM.  PinniB  or  frondlets  in  pairs.  Spore-cases  covered  br  imbri- 
cating scale-like  indusia  in  a  double  row  on  narrow  lobes  of  the  frond. 

*  •  Not  climbing:  rootstoch  short :  fronds  cltuiered:  spore-cases  fixed  by  thdr  base: 

no  indusium. 

26.  ANEIMIA.    Spore-cases  on  the  narrow  panided  branches  of  the  lowest  pair  of 

pinna  of  the  1-8  pinnate  frond,  or  on  separate  fh)nds. 

27.  SOHIZiGA.    Spore-cases  in  a  double  row  on  the  narrow  divisions  of  a  pmnate 

or  rarely  pedate  special  appendage  to  the  simple  and  linear,  or  fan-shaped, 
and  sometimes  many-forkea  frond. 

V.  OSMUND  ACE^,  or  FLOWERING  FERNS :  rather  large 
Ferns;  the  spore-cases  covered  with  reticulated  ridges,  opening 
longitudinally  into  two  valves,  and  with  no  ring,  or  a  mere  vestige 
of  a  transverse  ring  at  the  back. 

28.  OSMUNDA.     Rootstock  very  thick,  creeping,  the  growing  end  producing  m 

crown  of  tall  showy  fronds.  Fertile  fronds  or  parts  of  fronds  contractML 
pinnately  compound  the  narrow  oftea  thread-like  divisions  densely  corerea 
with  nearly  sessile  spore-cases. 
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VI.  OPHIOGLOSSACEiE,  the  ADDER'S-TONGUE  FAM- 
ILY: mostly  rather  small  ferns,  with  sessile,  globular,  coriaceous 
opaque  and  smooth  spore-cases,  opening  transversely  into  2  valves, 
and  wholly  destitute  of  a  ring.  Fronds  not  rolled  up  in  the  bud, 
as  they  are  in  all  the  foregoing,  rising  from  a  very  short  rootstock 
or  corm,  with  fleshy  roots. 

29.  BOTR  YGHIUM.    Spore-ca«e8  in  pinnate  or  compound  spikes,  distinct.    Sterile 

part  of  the  frond  compound;  veins  free. 
80.  OPHIOGLOSSUM.    Spore^oases  cohering  in  a  simple  spike.    Sterile  part  of 

frond  simple  in  our  species;  the  veins  reticulated. 

L  ACRbSTICHUM  §  CHRYS6dIUM.  (From  Greek  words  meaning 
a  row  at  the  top,  the  application  not  evident. )     All  tropical. 

A.  atLreum.  A  large  cvei^reen  Fern,  along  the  coast  of  South  Florida; 
the  fronds  simply  pinnate,  coriaceous ;  pinnee  4'  -  6'  long,  1'  -  2'  vide,  elliptical 
or  oblong4inear. 

2.  PL ATYCBBIUM,  STAG-HORN  FERN.  (Name  from  the  Gi«ek, 
meaning  broad  horns.)  Natives  of  Africa,  Australia,  &c:  cult,  in  conserva* 
tories. 

P.  aloio6me.  Sterile  fronds  sessile,  rather  thin,  flat  and  rounded,  oyer- 
lappine  each  other ;  fertile  ones  erect,  P  high,  whitish  and  minutely  downy 
beneath,  2-3  times  forked,  with  divisions  about  I'  wide,  the  topmost  ones 
fruitful. 

3.  POLYPODIUM,  POLYPODY.  (Name  in  Greek  means  mang-fooled, 
referring  to  the  branching  rootstock.)  An  immense  genus,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

§  1.  PoLTPODXUM  proper.    Veins  free:  thefillowing  all  native, 

P.  vnlgikre,  Common  Polypody.  Rocky  places  N.,  small,  simply  pin- 
natiM,  evergreen,  smooth  both  sides,  4'-10'  high,  l'-3'  wide,  the  numerous 
divisions  oblong-linear ;  fruitKiots  rather  large. 

F.  inctouxn.  Shady  places  S.,  often  on  trees ;  much  like  the  last,  but 
much  smaller,  and  beneath  grayish  and  scurfy  with  peltate  scales ;  fruilHiots 
rather  small. 

§  2.  Campy  LOKEtTRON.  Veins  parallel,  pinnate  from  the  midrib,  connected  by 
numerous  transvtrse  atigufarli/  arched  vein/tts,  with  short  fruit-bearing  vein- 
lets  proceeding  from  the  angles. 

P.  Phyllitidis,  Harts-tonocb,  of  Tropical  America ;  fW)nd  simple, 
linear-lanceolate,  l°-lJo  long,  I' -2'  wide,  thinly  chartaceous,  smooth  and 
shining ;  fruit-dots  in  2  rows  between  the  veins. 

§  3.  Niph6bolu8.  Veins  much  as  in  the  precfding,  but  very  obscure  and  dosdy 
reticulated.  FroiuU  simple,  of  a  tJiickish  texture,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  close  stellate  dotvt- 

P.  Lingua.  Cult  from  Japan  :  fronds  4' -8'  long,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, entire,  at  lenp^th  nearly  smooth  above ;  fruit-dots  exceedingly  numerous, 
closely  arranged  in  many  rows. 

§4.  Phlbb6dium.^  Veins  reticulalrd,  with  free  veinfets  induded  in  the  larger 
meshes.  Fruit-dots  in  1-3  roics  bet/reen  the  midrib  and  margin,  commonly 
placed  each  one  on  the  converging  ends  of  a  pair  qfoeinlets. 

P.  atireum.  A  large  showy  Fern  of  Florida,  and  cult,  from  West  Indies ; 
fronds  on  a  stout  stalk,  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  smooth,  pale  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath,  pinnately  parted  into  5  -  9  or  more  obiong-linear  or  lanceo- 
late spreading  divisions. 
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4.  GYMNOGBAMME.  (Name  meaning  in  Groek  a  naM  line,  ftom 
the  elongated  fruit-ilots. )  The  following  cult,  species  all  have  free  veins,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  covered  with  a  yellow  or  whitish  waxj  powder. 

G.  triangul^U^,  Caltforntait  Gold-ferk.  Deserves  more  general  cul- 
tivation ;  frond  4'-  6'  long,  on  slender  and  polished  stalks,  broadlj  3-  or  rather 
5-angled  in  outline,  twice  pinnate  below,  pinnate  above  ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceo- 
late, deeply  pinnatifid  into  obtuse  lobes.  Smooth  and  green  above,  beneath 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  sometimes  paler ;  the  fertile  fronds  at  length  nearly 
covered  with  brownish  lines  of  spore-cases. 

G.  SUlphtireay  of  West  Indies :  fronds  narrowly  lanceolate  in  outline, 
1°-1^°  high,  2' -3'  wide,  pinnate;  pinnie  ovate  or  ovato-oblong,  lower  ones 
gradually  smaller  and  very  remote,  pmnatifid  into  ovate  obtuse  toothed  or  rag- 
ged lobes,  the  lower  surface  covered  with  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

G.  calomdlanos,  from  Tropical  America,  the  commonest  Gold  and  Silver 
ferns  of  the  conservatories ;  much  like  the  last,  but  broader  and  larger,  the  lower 
pinnae  largest,  and  lobes  mostly  acute.  The  powder  white,  or  in  var.  ch ry so- 
ph Vlla  golden  yellow. 

6.  NOTHOLii^NA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  spiui<m8  vncl,  the 
woolly  pubescence  of  some  species  concealing:  the  marginal  fi*uit-dots.)  The 
following  cult  species  are  small,  4' -8'  high,  ovate  in  outline,  mostly  tri- 
pinnate ;  their  ultimate  divisions  roundish-ovate  or  oblong,  distinct,  stalked, 
and  covered  beneath  with  a  waxy  powder :  stalk  and  branches  dark  brown 
and  polished. 

N.  flavens.  from  Central  America :  powder  bright  yellow ;  fruit-dots  ex- 
tending fiom  the  edge  almost  to  ihe  midrib,  so  that  it  might  equally  well  be 
considered  a  Gymnogramme. 

N.  nivea.  Also  Central  American,  and  very  like  the  other ;  but  the  powder 
snowy  white,  and  the  fruit-dots  closer  to  the  margin. 

6.  ADIANTUM.  MAIDEN-HAIR.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
univeited,  the  rain-drops  not  adhering  to  the  fronds.)  A  lai^  genus,  most 
abundant  in  warm  climates. 

*  Frond  simply  pinnate :  exotic. 

A.  macroph^llum.  Cult,  in  hot-honscs  from  West  Indies;  pinnse  2*5 
pairs  and  a  terminal  one,  nearly  sessile,  deltoid-ovate,  2-3'  long,  nearly  half 
as  wide ;  fructification  in  long  marginal  rarely  interrupted  Jines.  Pinns  of 
sterile  fronds  wider  and  somewhat  crenately  incised  and  toothed. 

«  «  Frond  2-4  times  pinnate,  ovate^anceolate  in  general  outline. 

A.  Capillus-Vdneris,  Venus-hair,  so  named  from  the  shining  capillary- 
branches  of  the  rhachis ;  native  S.,  often  in  conservatories  N. :  twice  pinnate  or 
thrice  pinnate  at  the  base,  the  long  upper  pan  simply  pinnate;  pinnules  aboat 
^'  broad,  on  very  slender  stalks,  sharplv  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  rounded  at 
the  top,  or  rhonilwidal,  commonly  deeply  lobed  from  the  upper  margin ;  fruit- 
dots  one  to  each  lobe ;  involucres  kidney-shaped  or  transversely  oblong.  Plant 
6'- 12'  high,  often  pendent  from  damp  shaded  rocks  in  the  mouths  of  wells, 
&c.f  in  S.  of  Europe. 

A.  ^thi6picum,  as  commonly  seen  in  hot-houses,  is  much  like  the  last ; 
but  has  smaller  pinnules  not  so  sharply  wedge-shap)ed,  often  broader  than  long, 
and  less  deeply  lobed ;  fruit-dots  in  deep  sinuses  of  the  upper  margin ;  involucres 
kidney-shaped  or  crescent-shaped. 

A.  cune&tum,  from  S.  America,  is  a  much  larger  plant,  broadly  triangn* 
lar  in  outline,  3-4  times  pinnate;  pinnules  smaller  and  very  numerous,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper  edge  deeply  lobed ;  fruit-dots  as  in  the  last. 

*  *  *  Frond  two-forked,  with  elongated  simply  pinnate  divisions  gftringing  from 
tlie  upper  side  of  the  two  recurved  branches:  midrib  of  the  pinnules  nam: 
veins  forked  from  the  base. 

A.  pedlltuxn,  Mai  den-ha  ir.  Native  in  shady  woods ;  whole  plant  smooth, 
l°-2o  high;   principal  divisions  4'-10'   long,   I'-lJ'  wide;  pinnules  very 
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nitmeroas,  obbng,  broadest  at  the  baae,  obtuse,  lobed  from  tbe  upper  edge ; 
eniitpdotB  at  the  top  of  the  lobes ;  iuvolacrcs  transversely  oblong  or  hnear. 

A.  hispidulum,  from  Australia,  &c :  commonly  less  symmetncal  thaa 
the  last  when  young  irre<;ularly  3-4-branched;  a  smaller  plant  with  finely 
chaffy  or  bristly  stalk  and  rhachis ;  pinnules  minutely  hairy,  newly  entire ; 
&uit<lots  crowded  along  the  upper  margin,  involucres  rounded  kidney-shAped. 

7    FTISRIS    BRAKE.     (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  Ferns,  meaning  a 
'wing,  fi-om  the  feather-like  fronds. )  Another  large  and  widely  distributed  genus. 
§  1.  Veitis/ree:  staUc  ttraw-cdortd  or  brownish, 
«  Frond  nmply  pinnate :  pinnce  undivided. 

P.  longifdlia.  Cult,  from  ,warm  regions,  native  in  S.  Florida :  oblong- 
lanceolate  in  outline ;  pinnae  numerous,  linear  and  tapering  from  a  truncate  or 
cordate  base,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  gradually  smaller. 

»  *  Frond  pinncUe,  and  with  the  lower  paire  of  pinna  forked  or  again  pinnaie, 
the  divisions  and  upper  pinnce  elongated,  simple. 

P.  Crdtica.  Cult,  from  warm  climates,  native  in  Florida*  l^-jo  high; 
pinna  1-4  pairs,  the  upper  ones  slightly  decnrrent,  lower  ones  deft  almost  to 
the  base  into  2-3  long  linear-lanceolate  acuminate  divisions  ;  sterile  ones  and 
rips  of  the  narrower  fertile  ones  finely  and  sharply  serrate.  Var.  albo-lineata 
has  a  whitish  stripe  in  the  middle  of  each  division. 

P.  serruKita.  Cult,  from  China:  lo-ljo  high;  pinnae  3-8  pairs,  all 
but  the  lowest  decnrrent  and  forming  a  wing  3"  wide  on  the  main  rhachis ; 
lower  pairs  pinnately  or  pedatel^  cut  into  several  narrow  linenr-acuminAte 
divisions ;  upper  ones  simple,  stenle  ones  spinulose-serrulate. 

«  •  *  Fronds  pinnate^  and  the  numerous  primary  divisions  pinnatdycut  into  many 
lobeSy  the  lowest  ones  mostly  with  1-3  elongated  similarly-lobtd  branches  on 
the  lower  side, 

P.  quadriaurlta.  Cult,  from  East  or  West  Indies,  &c  :  fronds  1^-30 
long,  6'- 12'  wide,  broadly  ovate  in  outline;  lobes  of  primary  divisions  linear 
oblong,  J'-l'  long,  3"  wide,  very  numerous  and  often  crowded,  mostly  rather 
obtuse.  Var.  aroykka,  has  a  band  of  white  along  the  middle  of  the  primary 
divisions  ;  to  this  is  added  a  tinge  of  red  in  var.  TRfcoLOR. 

«  »  »  »  Fronds  broadly  triangular y  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  throughout:  lowest 

primary  divisions  long-stalked. 

P.  aquilina.  Common  Brake.  Plentiful  everywhere,  \^^b^  high,  harsh 
to  the  touch  ;  the  lowest  primary  divisions  standing  obliquely  forward ;  second- 
arv  divisions  pinnatifid  with  many  oblong  or  linear  sometimes  hastate  lobes, 
w&ich  in  a  fruiting  frond  are  bordered  everywhere  with  brown  spore-cases. 

§  2.  Dory6ptkri8.      Veins  finely  n-ticulatfd :  frond  pedate,  and  b-angled: 

stalk  black  and  shining. 

P.  ped&ta.  Cult,  from  West  Indies  and  o.  America:  frond  2' -6'  long 
and  nearly  as  wide,  almost  parted  into  a  few  primary  divisions ;  upper  ones  en- 
tire, lowest  pair  again  clcfc ;  the  lobes  on  the  lower  side  much  largest. 

8.  PELUBA,  CLIFF-BRAKE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  dark- 
colored,  descriptiveof  the  stalk.)  Mostly  small  Ferns:  the  following  species 
have  fronds  of  a  somewhat  coriaceous  texture. 

P.  rotundifdlia,  from  New  Zealand:  frond  narrow,  6'- 12'  long,  on  a 
chaffy  and  pubescent  wiry  stalk,  simply  pinnate;  pinnse  round  or  roundish- 
oblong  and  entire ;  band  of  spore-cases  rery  wide  and  concealing  the  narrow 
involucre. 

P.  atropurpiirea.  Wild,  on  shaded  limerock :  frx)nds  tufted,  6'- 12'  long, 
2' -4'  wide,  with  polished  and  sparingly  downy  stalks,  2-pinnate,  simply  pinnate 
toward  the  top ;  pmnules  distinct,  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  rarelv  halberd-shaped, 
obtuse  or  slightly  mucronate ;  involucre  rather  broad,  and  at  length  hidden  by 
the  spore-cases. 

P.  hastltta,  from  South  Africa :  mostly  laiser  than  the  last  and  renr  vari- 
able;  ftt>nd  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  1-3-pmnate;  pinnules  lanceolate  or 
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rhomboid-ovate,  very  often  fafllberd-shoped,  the  end  ones  of  the  pThnary  ^»ntt« 
much  the  lai^rest,  often  V-2'  long  and  ^'>-l'  broad;  stalk  and  branches  black 
and  polished,  smooth ;  involucre  rather  narrow. 

9.  WOODWABDIA,  chain-fern.  (Named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J. 
Wooduxtrd,  an  English  kx>tanist  of  the  last  oentuiy.)  A  small  genns  of  rather 
lai^  Ferns,  all  natives  of  the  N.  temperate  sone. 

W.  Virginica.  Tall,  growing  in  swamps  N.  &  S. :  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  alike,  ovate  in  outline,  pinnate,  with  lanceolate  deeply  pinnatifid  pinnss ; 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse ;  veins  retimlated,  forming  a  single  row  of  meshes  along 
the  midribs  of  pinnsB  and  of  lobes,  the  outer  veinlets  free ;  frutt-dots  oblong, 
close  to  the  midribs. 

W.  angUStifblia.  Ran^,  &c.  of  the  li6t,  but  less  common  :  fronds  6'- 
10'  long,  4^-6'  broad,  pinnatihd  almost  to  the  winged  rhachis  into  17-27  lobes, 
which  are  broadly  lanceolate  and  with  copiously  reticulated  veins  in  the  sterile 
finond,  but  are  narrowly  linear  in  the  fertile,  and  with  a  single  row  of  narrow- 
meshes  next  the  midrib ;  fruit-dots  linear,  sausage-shaped,  one  iu  .each  mesh. 

10.  D06DIA.  (Named  in  honor  of  Samud  Dood^,  an  early  English  Crypto- 
gamic  botanist.)     Small  Ferns,  cult  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

D.  oaud£ta.  Fronds  9' -15'  long,  linear-lanceolate,  on  dull-black  ncarlr 
smooth  stalks,  pinnate  with  many  linear  serrate  and  nearly  sessile  pinnae,  which 
are  about  iMong,  often  slightly  auriculate  at  base,  the  lower  ones  rather  trian- 
gular, distant ;  frait-dots  in  a  single  row  next  the  midrib. 

D.  &8pera.  Stalk  black  and  rough  with  small  ragged  points ;  fWmds  broadly 
lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  harsh  to  the  touch,  pinnatind  to  the  rhachis ;  di- 
visions crowded,  oblong-linear,  spinulose-serrate,  lower  ones  gradually  smaller ; 
fruit-dots  not  close  to  the  midrib,  sometimes  a  second  row  next  the  margin. 

11.  ASFLENIUM9  SFLEENWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek ;  refers  to 
sapposed  action  on  the  spleen. )  A  very  large  genus,  the  size  of  the  species 
ranging  from  quite  small  up  to  very  large  and  even  tree-like. 

§  1.   Fronds  undivided,  lat-ge  and  showy:  cult.fiom,  East  Indies,  ^. 

A.  Nidus.  Bird's-nest  Furn.  Fronds  numerous,  broadly  lanceolate, 
20 -40  lon^,  4' -8'  wide,  entire,  short-stalked,  arranj^ed  in  a  crown  around  the 
central  upright  rootstock ;  f^uit-dots  very  narrow,  elongated,  crowded,  running 
from  the  stout  midrib  obliquely  half-way  to  the  margin. 

§  2.   Fronds  small,  pinnatifid  below,  tapering  into  a  long  entire  point  *  native. 

A.  pinnatifiduin.  Very  rare,  near  Philadelphia,  and  sparingly  W.  &,  S., 
especially  along  the  Alleghanies :  fronds  3' -  6'  lon^,  ^" - 14'  wide  at  the  base; 
looes  roundish-ovate  mostly  obtuse;  fruit-dots  small,  irregular. 

§  3.   Fronds  simply  pinnate. 

*  Small  Ferns,  4'  - 15'  high :  all  except  the  last  are  wild  species, 

A.  Trich6mane8.  Common,  forming  dense  tufts  in  crevices  of  shady 
rocks :  fronds  linear.  4'  -  8'  long,  with  black  and  shining  stalk  and  rhachis,  and 
many  roundish  or  oblong  slightly  crenated  or  entire  pinnse,  about  i'  long  and 
about  half  as  broad ;  frui^dots  few  to  eadi  pinna. 

A.  ebdneum.  Common  in  rocky  woods :  fronds  linear-lanceolate,  nar- 
rower at  the  base,  8'- 15' long,  1'- 2' wide;  stalk  dark  and  polished;  pinnas 
many,  linear-oblong,  often  slightly  curved,  finely  serrate,  aoricled  on  one  or 
both  sides  at  the  base ;  fruit-dots  numerous. 

A.  flabelLif61ium.  Cult,  from  Australia :  lax,  the  rhachis  often  pro- 
longed and  rooting  at  the  very  end  ;  fronds  linear;  pinnae  sharply  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base,  the  broad  and  rounded  end  crenated  ;  fruit-dots  iiregnlany  radiat- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  pinnae. 

*  *  Large  Ferns,  1°- 3°  high, 

A.  ail|^8tif61ilim.  Rich  woods  N.,  and  S.,  mainly  along  the  mountains : 
fronds  thm,  long-lanceolate,  pinne  many  3'  -  4'  long,  linear-lanceolato  from  a 
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trancate  or  rounded  base,  acnminate,  nearly  entire ;  those  of  the  fertile  frond 
narrower ;  fmit-dots  slightly  curved,  very  numerous. 

§  4.    Fronds  more  than  once  pinnate. 
*  Fruit-dois  more  than  one  in  each  smaiiest  division  of  thefiond, 

A.  Rtlta-moriuria,  Wali/-Rub.  On  exposed  clifis  of  limestone,  from 
Vennont  W.  &  8.:  fronds  small,  1' -4 'long,  ovate,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate, 
the  few  divisions  rather  thickish,  wedge-shaped  or  rhomboid,  toothed  at  the 
ti)p ;  fruit-dots  few,  becoming  confluent. 

A.  furo&tum.  Cult,  from  Trop.  America,  S.  Africa,  &c. :  fronds  8' -15' 
long,  3' -6'  wide,  on  a  somewhat  hairy  stalk,  ovate-lanceolate,  pinnate  with 
lance-obloug  acuminate  pinnce,  which  are  again  pinnately  cut  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  midrib ;  divisions  oblique,  wedge-shaped,  narrow,  serrate,  rather  coriaceous, 
deeply  marked  by  the  forking  veins ;  fruit-dots  elongated,  radiating  irom  the 
base  of  the  division. 

A.  thelypteroides.  In  rich  rocky  woods,  not  rare  :  fronds  l^<>-3^  high, 
thin  in  texture,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate;  pinnie  3' -6'  long,  hmoeolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  into  close-set  oblong  and  obtuse  minutely  toothed  lobes ;  fruit- 
dots  6- 12  to  each  lobe,  some  of  them  commonly  double. 

A.  FUix-fCBmina,  Lady-Fkrn.  Common  in  moist  woods  :  ftonds  large 
(2® -3°  high,  4' -8'  broad),  growing  like  the  last  in  a  crown,  2-3-pinnate; 
pinnsD  lanceolate,  with  a  narrow  bdrder  to  the  secondary  rhachis :  pinnules 
oblong  and  sharply  serrate,  or  in  larger  plants  lanceolate  and  pionatmd  with 
incised  lobes ;  fruit-dots  short,  variously  curved,  at  length  confluent 

*  «  SmaUesi  divisions  of  the  frond  narrow^  entire,  containing  but  a  single  veudei 

and  but  one  fnsit-dat. 

A.  Bdl&ngeri.  Cult,  from  Malacca  and  Java:  fronds  1^-1^^  high, 
2!  -  3'  wide,  coriaceous,  pale  green,  as  is  the  stoutish  stalk ;  pinns  oblong, 
truncate  at  the  base,  with  a  rounded  apex,  pinnatifid  to  the  winged  midrib  into 
numerous  narrowly  oblong  and  obtuse  lobes,  the  upper  basal  ones  of  each  pinna 
2-3-cleft,  the  rest  entire  and  bearing  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  main  rhachis 
a  solitary  elongated  fruit-dot. 

A.  myrioph^Ilum.  Limestone  caves  in  Jackson  Co.,  Florida :  fronds 
delicate,  almost  translucent,  lanceolate,  6' -9'  long,  l'-2'  wide,  2-3-pinnate  ; 
smallest  divisions  obovate-oblong,  2" -3"  long,  J"  wide;  fruit-dot  in  tnc  lower 
half  of  each  division. 

A.  bulblferum.  Cult,  from  New  Zealand,  &c :  fronds  herbaceous,  ample, 
broadly  lanceolate,  l°-3®  long,  6'- 12'  wide,  2-3-pinnate,  often  producing 
leafy  bulbi  on  the  upper  surface ;  pinnas  triangular-lanceolate,  with  a  broadly 
winged  midrib;  pinnules  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed  or  cut  into  oblong-linear 
lobes ;  fruit-dots  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  lobes  downward  almost  to 
the  midrib  of  the  pinnules. 

12.  SCOLOPENDBIUM.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  centipede, 
suggested  by  the  many  oblique  lines  of  fruit  each  side  of  the  midrib. ) 

S.  vul^iure,  Hart's-tongue.  Rare,  among  shaded  rocks  in  Central  New 
York  and  m  Canada  West;  fronds  6' -18'  long,  l'-2'  wide,  oblong-lanceolate 
from  a  heart-shaped  base,  herbaceous,  the  margin  entire  or  wavy.  Cultivated 
forms  from  England  are  crisped,  crested,  many-forked,  &c. 

13.  GAMFTOSOBUS,  WALKING-LEAF.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  a  bent  heap,  referring  to  the  curved  and  angled  fruit-dots.)    Almost 

the  only  species  is 

C.  rhizoph^lluB.  Damp  mossy  rocks  N.  &  S.,  mainly  along  the  moun- 
tains :  frond  4'  - 12'  long,  tapering  from  a  heart-shaped  or  auricled  base  6"  - 12" 
wide  to  a  long  narrow  point,  which  often  roots  at  tne  end,  and  there  gives  risa 
to  a  new  plant,  ready  to  take  another  step  in  advance. 

14.  PHEGbPTEBIS,  BEECH-F£RN  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek, 
the  original  species  often  found  among  beeches).  Chiefly  tropical;  but  the 
following  are  all  wild  species,  in  rocky  or  shady  woods. 
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*  Frond§  twice  piimatifid:  the  teniU  pinna  motdy  fimixng  an  itregulmr  and 

many-anglitd  wing  along  the  rhamie. 

F.  polypodioides,  formerly  Polyp6dium  Phkq6pterib.  Common  K. : 
froncLi  4' -9' long,  longer  than  broad,  triangular-ovate,  slightly  hairy  beneath; 
pinnie  lanceolate,  the  lower  pair  turned  obliquely  forwards ;  secondary  divisions 
crowded,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire ;  fruit-dots  all  near  the  margin. 

P.  hezaffOn6ptera.  Common  N.  &  8. :  larger  than  the  last,  which  it 
much  resembles,  but  the  fn>nd  is  broader  than  long ;  lowest  pinnsD  much  the 
largest  and  with  elongated  and  pinnatifid  divisions ;  frait-dots  not  exclusively 
near  the  margin. 

«  «  Fronds  with  three  primary  divisions,  which  are  stcdktd,  rhachis  winglen. 

P.  Dry6pteris.  Common- N.:  fronds  broadly  triangular,  4' -6'  wide, 
smooth ;  the  three  primary  divisipns  triangular,  once  or  twice  pinnate  with  ob- 
long obtuse  entire  or  toothed  lobes ;  fruit-dots  near  the  margin. 

16.  A8PIDIUM,  SHIELD-FERN.    (Greek  for  a  Uitle  shidd,  nsferring  to 
the  indusium.)  —  A  very  lai^  genus,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world. 

§  1.  NEPHR6DinM  or  Dry6pteri8.  Indusium  round-kidneg-shaped  or  nearly 
citcular  with  a  narrow  cleft /rom  the  lower  side  almost  to  the  cetitre. 

«  Fronds  thickish,  simply  pinnate,  the  Jew  pinna  entire  or  nearly  m. 

A.  Bieb61dii.  Cnlt.  from  Japan :  fronds  ooriaceons,  smooth,  abont  1^ 
high,  with  2-4  pairs  of  side  pinnie,  each  4' -6'  long  and  nearly  1'  wide,  and  ii 
terminal  one  rather  larger  than  the  others ;  veins  with  4-6  firee  parallel  branch- 
es ;  fruitrdots  large,  scattered  in  several  rows. 

*  «  Fronds  thin,  decaying  in  earfy  autumn  (or  tender  hot-house  pitmts),  pinnate  .* 

pinnce  simply  pinnat\fid  with  mosdy  entire  obtuse  lobes :  indusium  small, 

*»-  Rootstock  creeping,  slender,  nearly  naked  and  bearing  scaUared  fronds :  veinm 
free,  simple  or  once  forked :  wild  species,  common  in  bogs  and  hw  grounds* 

A.  Thel^pteriB.  Fronds  lanceolate,  10' -18'  long,  on  slender  stalks, 
nearly  smooth;  pinnie  lanceolate,  2' -4'  long,  about  jT  wide,  spreading  or 
turned  down,  the  lowest  pair  scarcely  shorter ;  divisions  oblong,  fruiting  ones 
seeming  acute  from  the  revolute  margins ;  veins  mostly  forked ;  fruit-dots  con- 
fluent when  ripe ;  indusium  smooth. 

A.  Noveboractose.  Much,  like  the  last,  but  hairy  beneath  alon^  the 
rhachis  and  veins ;  fronds  tapering  both  ways  from  the  middle ;  lower  pmnas 
gradually  smaller  and  distant ;  lol^s  flat,  the  basal  ones  often  larj^er  and  incised ; 
veins  rarely  forked;  fruit-dots  distinct;  indusium  slightly  glandular. 

•^  •»-  Rootstock  oblique  or  erect,  stouter,  bearing  the  fronds  in  a  crown :  veine  eimpie, 
free,  or  the  lower  ones  of  contiguous  kbes  united:  indusium  hairy. 

A.  p&tens.  Low  shad v  grounds,  Florida  and*W. :  fronds  l®-2®  l^igb, 
sparsely  pubescent,  ovate-oblong;  pinnie  3' -6'  long,  J'  wide,  numerous,  lance- 
olate from  a  broad  base,  lowest  pairs  a  Utile  smaller ;  divisions  oblong,  slightly 
falcate,  obtnse  or  acntish ;  veins  entirely  free ;  indusium  slightly  hair}'. 

A.  mdlle.  Cult.  f¥om  tropical  rountriea :  very  much  like  the  last,  but  ev- 
erywhere downy  or  soft-hairy ;  pinnae  less  deeply  lohed ;  lobes  ohtose ;  lower 
veinlets  (1  or  2  pairs)  nnidng  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  contiguous  lobes 
and  sending  out  a  ray-like  veinlet  to  the  smus ;  indusium  very  haity. 

*  *  »  Fronds  smooth,  from  once  to  thrice  pinnate,  growing  in  a  crown  from  a 

stout  and  chijf'y  rootstock,  and  often  remaining  green  through  the  winter : 
veins  2  -  Arforfeed  or  branching.     Wild  species  of  the  country, 

^  Fronds  imperfectly  evergreen,  once  pinnate  with  deeply  fnnnatifid  ^nna,  or 
nearly  tunce  pinnate :  frnif-dots  not  close  to  the  margin :  indvstum  rather 
large,  flat,  smooth,  persistent. 

A.  Gk>lditoum.  Hich  moist  woods  N. :  Aronds  broadly  orate,  2<'-4^  high« 
9' -12'  wide;  pinnss  oblong-lanceolate,  broadest  about  the  middle,  parted  to  the 
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midrib;  dirisions  very  namerons,  nearly  1'  long,  somewhat  scythe-shftped, 
rather  acute,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth ;  fruit-dots  very  near  the  midvein. 

A.  orist&tum.  Wet  places  in  woods,  common  :  frondi  narrowly  oblong, 
lo_2o  high,  3' -5'  wide,  rather  rigid,  erect;  pinnae  triangular-ovate,  broadest 
at  base,  pinnadfid  almost  to  the  midrib,  divisions  not  many,  oblong,  obtuse, 
finely  serrate,  the  largest  ones  sometimes  toothed  or  pinnatifia-lobed ;  fruit-dots 
half-way  between  midvein  and  mai^gin. — Var.  ClintoniXnum,  in  swampy 
woods,  N.,  is  very  much  larger  every  way,  with  fruit-dots  nearer  the  midvem, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  A.  Goldianum.  —  Var.  FloridXnum,  in  wet  woods 
S.,  has  the  lower  pinnae  triangular-lanceolate  and  sterile,  but  the  upper  ones 
fertile,  narrower  and  longer,  with  very  short  obtuse  rather  distant  aivisions, 
which  are  decurrent  on  the  winged  secondary  rhachis. 

•^  ■»-  Fronds  imperfcL'tly  ^wr^reen,  twice  or  thrux  pinnate :  the  dim'jnons  cut' 
toothed  or  indeed:  frvat-dote  not  near  the  margin :  indusium  rather  email, 
wiihering  awiy, 

A.  SpinulbBUm.  Shady  woods,  very  common  N. :  fronds  thin,  oblong- 
orate  ;  pinniB  oblong^lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  broader  and  somewhat  triangu- 
lar ;  pinnules  very  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  pinnately  incised,  the  oblong  lobes 
with  spinuiose  teeth  towanl  the  ends ;  indusmm  smooth  or  minutely  glandular 
at  the  margin.  —  Has  several  forms.  -^Var.  dilatXtcm.  in  mountainous  places, 
N.,  is  larger,  broader  in  outline  and  commonly  but  twice  pinnate ;  pinnules  of 
the  lowest  pinnas  greatly  elongated.  —Var.  Bo6ttxi,  in  swampy  woods  N.,  is 
2^-3^  high,  of  narrow  outline,  barely  twice  pinnate,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed 
pinnules,  or  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid  :  -^  it  runs  apparently  into  A.  criatatum. 

•»-•»-  -^  Fronde  fvJIy  eotrtgre^n,  ihickiehf  about  twice-pinnate  :  Jruit-duts  nt€tr  the 
margin :  indusium  thickish,  convex^  persistent. 

A,.  ms^JOffVUkle,  Rocky  woods,  common  N. :  fronds  1*^-2^  long,  ovate- 
oblong,  bluish-green,  the  stalk  very  chaffy ;  pinnas  lanceolate,  3'  -  5'  long ; 
Ciules  oblong,  often  curved,  entire  or  obtusely  toothed,  attached  by  a  broad 
to  the  narrowly  winged  secondary  rhachis  ;*  fruit-dots  close  to  the  margin, 
rather  large. 

§  2.   PoLTSTiciiUM.     Indusium  orbicular^  ne/tofe,  attached  by  the  centre  to  a 
short  stalk:  veins firking,  free:  wild  species  of  the  coinitrg, 

A.  aorostichoides.  Rocky  woods,  common  ;  fronds  1^-2^  high,  grow- 
ing in  crowns,  with  chaffy  rootstocks  and  stalks,  evergreen,  shining,  lanceolate, 
simply  pinnate;  pinnae  numerous,  oblong-lanceolate  from  an  unequal  half- 
halberd-shaped  base,  serrulate  with  bristle-pointed  teeth,  rarely  incised,  upper 
ones  of  the  fertile  frond  smaller  and  bearing  copious  soon  confluent  fruit-dots. 

$3.  Ctrt6hium.  Indusium  as  in  %  Polystichum.  Fronds  09u^  pinnate : 
veins  pinnate  fi'om  the  midrib^  pinntueiv  Itranching^  the  veinlets  reticulated 
andjorming  arched  meshes  with  1-3  free  included  veinUts  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  anJi :  exotic. 

A.  fieilc&tum.  Cult  from  Japan :  fronds  lo-2<>  hi$;h,  5'  -  9'  broad ;  base 
of  stalk  chaffy  with  large  scales;  pinnse  tht<-k  and  shininir,  end  one  large  and 
rhomboid  or  halbenl -shaped ;  side  ones  few  or  many,  oblong-ovate,  long^poinred, 
nearly  entire,  lower  side  of  base  rounded,  upper  side  angled  or  slightly  auricled  ; 
firuit-dots  in  many  rows  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  pinnao. 

16.  CYST6PT£RIS.     (Greek  for  Bladder  Fern,  alluding  to  the  thin, 
sometimes  inflated  indusium. )     Species  few,  mostly  Northern. 

G.  Ar&g^ilis.  Shaded  or  moist  rocky  places,  common  N. :  fronds  very  deli- 
cate, 4' -8'  long.  With  slender  stalks,  oblong-ovate,  twice-pinnate;  pinnas  with 
a  narrowly  margined  rhachis ;  pinnules  oblong  or  ovate,  toothed  or  incised,  very 
variable ;  indusium  pointed  at  the  upper  end. 

C.  bulbifera.  Wet  places,  oftenest  in  ravines,  from  N.  Carolina  N. : 
fronds  10-3**  liigh,  3' -.5'  wide  at  the  base,  narrowed  above  and  much  elon- 
gated, twice  pinnate,  bearing  scattered  bulhlets  beneath  ;  pinnules  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, toothed  or  pinnatifld ;  indusiam  roundish,  truncate  on  the  upper  side. 
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17.  STBXTTHldFTEBIS,  OSTRICH-FERN  (which  the  name  means 
in  Greek,  from  the  large  plume-like  sterile  iinonds). 

S.  Gterm&nioa.  Alluvial  grounds,  N. :  sterile  fronds  tall,  2^-5°  high, 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base  ifito  a  short  angular  stalk,  pinnate ;  pinna 
very  many,  narrowly  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  more  than  half-way  to  the  midrib  ; 
lobes  numerous,  oblong ;  fertile  fronds  yery  much  shorter,  blackish,  standing 
erect  after  the  others  have  withered. 

18.  ONOOLEA.    SENSITIVE-FERN.    (Name,  from  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing a  closed  vessel,  referring  to  the  berry-like  fructification.)  The  only  species  is 

O.  sensibilis.  Common  in  wet  places  :  sterile  fronds  of  all  sizes  up  to  2^ 
high,  broadly  triangular-ovate,  the  rhachis  winged ;  pinnas  not  many,  lanceolate, 
entire  or  obtusely  lobed  less  than  half-way  to  the  midrib,  veins  everywhere 
reticulated;  fertife  fronds  with  few  closely  appressed  pinnos. 

19.  WOODSIA.     (For  Joseph  Woods,  an  English  botanist) 

W.  obttisa.  Rocky  places,  from  Carolina  N. :  fronds  6'  - 18'  high,  slightly 
glandular,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  ovate  or  oblong  deeply  pinnadfid 
or  again  pinnate  divisions ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse ;  indusium  at  first  closed, 
opening  into  a  few  ragged  lobes. 

W.  Tlvdnsis.  Exposed  rocks,  common  N.,  and  along  the  AUeghanies: 
forms  large  tufts ;  fronds  4'  -  8'  high,  rusty  chaffy  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pinnate ;  divisions  ovate,  obtusely  lobed ;  indusium  obscure,  consisting  of  a 
few  jointed  hairs. 

20.  DAVAXiXiIA.     (Named  for  M,  DavaU,  a  Swiss  botanist.)    Many  trop- 
ical or  sub-tropical  species,  the  following  cult,  in  conservatories. 

D.  Canaritosis,  Hare's-Foot-Ferk,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  etc. : 
rootstock  crseping  above  ground,  covered  with  brownish  scales,  and  looking  not 
unlike  an  animal's  paw;  fix>nds  few,  smooth,  broadly  triangular,  8' -15' long 
and  about  as  wide,  3  -  4-pinnate ;  pinnules  cut  into  a  few  narrow  lobes ;  these 
are  directed  upwards,  bearing  at  or  just  below  the  end  a  single  fruit-dot ;  indu- 
sium whitish,  deeply  half-cup-shaped. 

D.  tenuifblia/from  India  and  China :  rootstock  creeping,  crisp  with  short 
chnffy  hairs;  fronds  smooth,  1^-2°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  3  -  4-pinnate ; 
smallest  divisions  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  bearing  at  the  truncated  ends  one  or 
two  firuit-dots ;  indusium  brownish,  mostly  broader  than  deep. 

21.  DICKSONIA.     (For  James  Dickson,  an  English  botanist)    The  spe- 
cies all  but  one  tropical  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

D.  punctil6bula.  Moist  shady  places,  from  N.  Carolina  N. :  rootstock 
creeping,  slender ;  fronds  scattered,  thin,  minutely  glandular,  pleasantly  odor- 
ous, lancelote,  long-pointed,  2^  -  3°  high,  mostly  bipinnate ;  pinnules  pinnatifid ; 
the  divisions  toothed,  each  bearing  a  minute  firuit-dot  at  the  upper  margin ; 
indusium  globular. 

D.  antarctica.  .Tree-fern  from  New  Zealand,  a  great  ornament  in  large 
conservatories :  trunk  3'  -  5'  thick,  sometimes  many  feet  high,  bearing  in  a 
crown  at  the  top  many  fronds,  6°  -  9°  long,  2°  -  4®  broad,  coriaceous,  twice 
pinnate ;  pinnules  oblong,  acute,  pinnatifid ;  the  oblong-ovate  divisions  bearing 
1-4  rather  large  fruit-dots ;  indusium  prominent,  plainly  two-valved. 

22.  CTATHEA.     (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  smtdl  cup,  referring  to 
the  involucre.)    Tree-ferns  from  tropical  countries. 

C.  arborea.  Rarely  cult  from  W.  Indies:  trunk  sometimes  20^  high, 
stalk  mostly  light-brown,  and  without  prickles  or  chaff;  fronds  4^-10^  long, 
bipmnate ;  pinnsB  I®  -  2*^  long,  6'  -  8'  wide,  lanceolate ;  pinnules  narrowly  lance- 
olate, spreading,  pinnatifid  to  the  midrib ;  lobes  oblong,  sli^Hitly  serrate,  with 
4-9  fruit-dots  near  fi>ie  mid  vein ;  involucre  beautifully  cup-shapod,  the  raaigia 
entire.  —  Several  other  species,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  allied  genus  Hemi- 
TELiA  (with  an  imperfect  involucre,  veins  often  partly  reticulated),  are  rarely 
seen  in  conservatories. 
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23.  AIiSOFHILiA.  ( From  Greek  words  meaning  groce-looing,  the  species 
growing  in  tropical  forests. 

A.  &8pera.  Rarely  cult,  from  W.  Indies:  trunk  6<>-8°  high;  stalks 
prickly,  clothed  at  the  base  with  pale,  narrow  scales ;  fronds  Q^  -  8°  long,  2P-d^ 
wide,  bipinnate ;  rhachis  liairy  aoove ;  pinnsB  oblong-lanceolate ;  pinnules  very 
many,  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  midrib ;  lobes  oblong,  curved,  ser^ 
rate,  obtuse ;  fruit-dots  8-10  to  a  lobe ;  indusium  a  thin  scale  on  one  side  of 
the  fruit-dot,  often  disappearing  with  age. 

A.  pruin&ta.  from  S.  America,  is  sometimes  seen  ;  a  much  smaller  plant ; 
rootstock  short,  clothed  with  bright-brown  wool ;  fronds  smooth,  green  above, 
pale  and  glaucous  often  almost  white  beneath,  bipinnate;  pinnules  deeply 
toothed ;  fruit-dots  solitary  at  the  base  of  each  tooth ;  spore-cases  mixed  with 
woolly  hairs. 

24.  TBICHdMANSS.  (An  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  Fern,  referring 
to  the  hair-like  stalks.)    A  large  genus  ;  most  of  the  species  tropical. 

T.  radlcans.  On  dripping  rocks,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  very  rare :  fronds 
pellucid,  4'  -  8'  high,  the  stalk  and  rhachis  narrowly  winged,  lanceolate,  pinnate 
with  1  -  2-pinnatifid  ovate  pinme ;  involucres  on  short  lobes,  funnel-shaped^ 
with  long  exserted  receptacles.  —  A  broader  and  moro  componnd  form  from 
Killamey,  Ireland,  is  grown  in  Wardian  cases. 

25.  LYGODIUM,  CLIMBING-FERN.  (Name  from  a  Greek  wonl 
meaning j^eriZ)/0,  alluding  to  the  twining  and  climbing  fronds.)  Not  many 
species ;  all  but  ours  tropical. 

Ii.  palm&taill.  Low  shady  woods,  rather  rare :  smooth,  slender,  and  deli- 
cate, 2^-4^  high,  entangled  among  herbs;  pinnas  roundish,  12"- 18"  wide, 
deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  palmately  5  -  7-lobed,  upper  ones  decomponnd 
and  fertile. 

Ii.  Jap6llicuxn.  Conservatory  plant  from  Japan :  climbing  10°- 12^  high, 
smooth;  pinnie  ovate,  5' -9'  long,  bipinnate,  divisions  ovate-lanceolate,  often 
halberd-shaped ;  divisions  of  the  upper  pinnsc  bordered  with  narrow  fertile  lobes. 

26.  AIVBIMIA.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning  without  covering,  allud- 
ing to  the  naked  spore^'asett.)     Mainly  tropical. 

A.  Phyllitidis.  Cult,  from  S.  America :  12'  - 18'  high,  has  the  two  lower 
pinnae  long-stidked,  narrowly-elongated,  3-4-pinnate,  fertile;  middle  portion 
of  ihe  frond  sterile,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  finely  serrate ;  veins  rer 
ticulated. 

A.  adiantoides.  Native  in  Key  West,  Florida ;  with  lower  pinnss  as  in 
the  last;  middle  portion  sterile,  2-d-pinnate;  pinnae  long-pointed;  divisions 
obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed  at  the  end,  with  free  veins  forking  from 
the  base. 

27.  SCHIZ.S3A.  (Name  from  the  Greek  verb  which  means  to  split,  refer- 
ring to  the  many-forked  fronds  of  certain  tropical  species. ) 

S.  pusilla.  Wet  sand,  in  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey :  sterile  fronds  very 
slender,  flattened,  simple  and  linear,  curled  up ;  fertile  ones  similar,  but  straight, 
2'  -  3'  high,  bearing  at  the  top  the  fertile  portion,  2"  -  3"  long,  composed  of 
about  5  pairs  of  mmute  pinnae. 

28.  OSMltin^A,  FLOWERING  FERN.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin, 
anciently  "  Osmund  the  Wattrman,**  who  was  perhaps  St.  Osmund,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  or  possibly  St.  Christopher,  patron  of  watermen.  Vide  Hooker's 
British  Ferns.)     Species  very  few,  fruiting  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

«  Fruiting  J'ronds  distinct  from  the  leafy  ones. 

O.  oinnamdmea,  Ciknamon-Fern.  Swamps,  abundant  everywhere; 
sterile  fronds  29  ~h^  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  many  lanceolate 
deeply  pinnatifid  pinnae ;  fisrtile  ones  much  shorter,  at  first  woolly,  soon  with- 
ering ;  fructification  bright  cinnamon  color. 
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•  •  FruetffieaHon  borne  at  the  top  or  middle  of  an  othenmee  leafy /hmd, 

O.  Claytonitoa.  Wet  places,  common:  sterile  fronds  much  like  thos< 
of  ihe  last,  hut  more  obtuse  at  the  top ;  fertile  ones  with  2-4  pain  of  contracted 
and  fertile  hlackisK  plnnse  just  below  the  middle,  —  otherwise:  Hkc  the  sterile 

O.  regWs,  UoYAL  Fern.  Also  common  in  swamps  and  wet  woods, 
fruitini?  later  than  the  others :  fronds  truly  bipinnate ;  pinnules  oval  or  oblong, 
serrulate,  obtuse,  sometimes  a  little  heart-shaped  at  base,  or  slightly  anricled  on 
one  side;  fertile  portion  at  the  top  of  the  iVond,  panided;  sporo-cases  light- 
brown. 

29.  BOTRYCHIUM,  MOONWORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  woi4  for 
a  bunch  of  grapes^  fh>m  the  appearance  of  the  fructification.)  Species  very  few, 
none  cultivated. 

B.  tern^um.  Shaded  grassy  pastures  and  hillsides :  plant  fleshy,  3'  - 10' 
high ;  common  stalk  with  two  branches,  a  long-stalkcd  fertile  one  with  twice  or 
thrice  pinnate  fructification  facing  a  triangular  temately  compound  sterile  por- 
tion on  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk. — Has  several  forms :  var.  lunabioIdbs  has 
roundish  kidney-shaped  sterile  divisions ;  in  var.  oblIqdum  they  arc  lanceolate 
from  an  oblique  base ;  and  in  var.  diss^ctcm ,  pinnatiftd  into  narrowly  toothed 
and  ragtred  lobes. 

B.  Vir^nicum.  In  rich  woods :  plant  herbaceous,  not  fleshy,  6'  - 1 6'  high ; 
sterile  portion  sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  thin,  broadly  triangular,  temate ; 
the  parts  twice  or  thrice  pinnate ;  divisiims  thin,  oblonir-lanceolate,  incised  cyr 
tootned;  fertile  portion  long-stalked,  twice  or » thrice  pinnate.  —  Other  smaller 
species  occur  rarely  N. 

30.  0FHI0GL6SSUM.     (Greek  equivalent  of  the  common  name) 

O.  VUlg^tum,  Adder's-tongub.  Wet  meadows  or  hillside  nastarea, 
rare:  3'- 10'  high;  sterile  portion  somewhat  fleshy,  ova*e  or  elliptical,  entire, 
l'-2'  long,  sessile  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  short  two- 
sided  spike.  —  Some  rare  tropical  species  have  large  and  palmate,  or  pendulous 
and  ribbon-like  fronds. 
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Flowerless  plants,  ofVen  moss-like  or  fern-like,  with  leafj,  often 
elongated  and  branching  stems,  the  spores  contained  in  rather  large 
solitary  spore-cases  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  simple  mostl/  awl- 
shaped  leaver. 

§  1.  Growing  on  land:  tttme  more  or  lees  ehmgated  and  branching :  leavee  moeUg 
leu  than  V  long^  often  minute :  spore-casei  in  the  axils  of  the  t^iper  (ofiem 
transformed  and  imbricated)  tcale-Mke  Uavet, 

1,  LYGOPODIUM.    Mostly  evergreen  plants ;  the  leaves  awl-shaped,  in  4  or 

more  rows ;  the  2-valved  kidney-shaped  spore-cases  all  of  one  kind,  contain- 
ing only  minute  numberless  spores. 

2.  SEL AGIMELL A.    But  one  species  evergreen  N. ;  leaves  mostly  flattened,  rare- 

ly awl-shaped,  mostly  in  4  rows,  two  rows  being  of  smaller  leaves;  sporeHsaset 
of  2  kinds ;  one  2-valved  and  filled  witli  minute  spores,  the  other  8  -  4-vaIvf^ 
and  containing  very  few  large  spores. 

§  2.  Gromna  in  toater  or  mud :  stem*  very  short  and  wrm-Uke :  leavte  ruA-Vke, 
elmgatea,  with  large  spore-Cfises  adhering  to  the  upper  surface  of  their  dilated 
bases^  and  as  if  imbedded  in  them, 

8.  ISOETES.    Outer  spore-cases  with  large  reticulated  spores;  inner  ones  with 
minute  powdery  spores. 

L  IjYCOP6DIUM,  club-moss.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
wolfs^foot,  probably  from  the  short  hairy  branches  of  L.  datxtttm. )  Specief 
about  100,  m  all  parU  of  the  worid :  the  following  all  wild  speeiea. 
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§  1.   Frwct{fieaUon  not  in  a  distinct  spike.    Leaves  aU  alike,  dark-gremi,  rigid, 

in  about  8  rtnot. 

If.  lucidulum.  Damp  woods  N. :  stems  4'  -  8'  long,  tufted,  ascending, 
forking ;  leaves  spreading  or  reflexed,  sharp-pointed,  irregularly  serrulate,  dark 
green  and  shining. 

§  2.   FructiJuxUion  spiked  cU  the  top  of  an  erect  branda  fertile  leaves  and  those  of 
the  creeping  stems  nearly  alike,  soft,  narrowly  linear,  many-roioed. 

Xi.  alopeouroides.  Fine-barren  swamps,  New  Jersey  &  S. :  scarcely  ever- 
green :  stem  and  sparingly  forked  sterile  branches  creeping,  fertile  ones  6' -18' 
high,  all  rather  stout  and  thickly  clothed  with  spreading  soft  llnear-awl-shaped 
bnstly-ciUate  leaves,  those  of  the  spike  with  long  slender  tips. 

§  3.   Fructification  spiked:  the  fruiting  leaves  ysUowishy  soaMike,  shorter  and 

broader  than  those  of  the  sterile  branches. 

«  Spike  sessile  at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  branch. 

If.  anndtinum.  Cold  woods  N. :  stem  creeping,  1^-4^  long;  branches 
4' -9'  high,  nearly  erect,  once  or  twice  forked  ;  leaves  about  5-rowed,  spreading 
or  reflexed,  rigid,  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire  ;  those  of  the  solitary  spikes 
ovate,  with  spreading  points  and  ragged  scarious  mai^ns. 

!<•  dendroideuxn,  Gbound-Pikb.  Moist  woods,  common  N. :  rootstock 
creeping,  under-ground,  neariy  leafless ;  stems  looking  much  like  a  miniature 
hemlock,  9^-12'  high ;  the  many  spreading  branches  with  shining  lanceolate 
entire  leaves  in  about  six  rows ;  leaves  of  the  lower  and  often  of  the  upper  row 
smaller  than  the  rest;  spikes  single,  or  4 -10  on  a  plant;  scales  ovate  pointed, 
margin  slightly  scarious,  nearly  entire. 

«  «  Spikes  raised  above  the  ordinary  branches  on  a  slender  staUc  lohich  has  only  a 

few  inconspicuous  leaves. 

*-  Stems  creeping,  very  short :  spikes  always  single, 

Ii.  Carolini&nain.  Wet  pine-barrens,  New  Jersey  and  S. :  scarcely  ever- 
green ;  stem  and  prostrate  branches  rooting  underneath ;  leaves  soft,  lanceolate, 
entire,  8prcadin<^  horizontally,  with  an  upper  appressed  row ;  spikes  slender  on 
stalks  4' -  6'  high.  —  Allied  m  habit  to  L.  alopecuroides. 

-»-  •»-  Steins  extensively  creeping :  spikes  often  in  pairs  or  Jours. 

Ii.  clav&tum.  Club-moss.  Common  N.  in  dry  woods :  running  stem  long 
and  leafv ;  brancnes  mostly  erect,  cordlike,  irregularly  pinnate ;  branchlets 
4-10,  thickly  covered  with  linear-awl-shaped  entire  commonly  bristle-tipped 
leaves ;  spikes  mostly  in  pairs. 

I<«  oomplan&tum.  Dry  woods,  commonest  among  evergreens :  running 
stems  with  scattered  awl-shaped  very  small  leaves ;  branches  erect,  several  times 
branched :  the  parts  repeatedly  forked  into  many  horizontally  spreading  flat-* 
tened  btanchlets. 

2.  SBIfAGINBXiIfA.     (Name  a  diminutive  of  Selago,  a  species  of  Lyco* 
podinm.)     Species  over  200,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

§  1 .  Native  species, 

S.  rup^Stris.  Exposetl  rocks :  a  common  moss-like  little  evergreen ;  stems 
and  densely  tufte<l  branches  l'-2'  high  ;  leaves  awl-shaped,  marked  with  a  nar- 
row furrow  on  the  back,  and  tipped  with  a  minute  bristly  point ;  spikes  four- 
cornered. 

S.  4pus.  Damp  places  in  meadows;  common,  especially  S. :  very  delicate; 
stems  2' -4'  high,  sparingly  branched ;  leaves  4-rowed,  those  of  the  side  rows 
spreading  horizontally,  scarcely  1"  long,  ovate  with  the  upper  side  larger,  mi- 
nutely serrulate ;  intermediate  ones  half  as  large,  erect,  very  acute ;  spikes 
2' -6"  long.  — Often  cult,  as  5.  rf«i#a. 

§  2.    Cultivated,  mostly  tropica!  species,  seen  in  conservatories:  much  branched: 
leaves  of  the  branches  four-rowed,  two  side  rows  of  spreading  leaves  set  ap^ 
parent/y  edgewise,  ana  tioo  upper  rows  of  smaller  appreued  leaves.     Spiks 
four-comerti,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
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•  Stems  trailing f  Bending  out  rootlets  nearfy  up  to  the  end, 

•»-  BrandUets  only  \"  broad:  leaves  wide  apart  in  each  row. 

S.  delicatissizna.  Stems  4'  -  8'  long,  irregularly  forked  and  branched ; 
branches  rather  distant ;  leaves  oblong-ruundish,  obtuse,  with  a  few  slender 
cilia  towards  the  base ;  intermediate  ones  ovate,  pointed. 

•»-  t-  Branchleta  2"  -  3"  broad,  their  leaves  closely  placed  in  each  row. 

S.  ErauBsitoa.  (Ltcopodium  demticulXtum  of  the  florists.)  Stems 
very  long,  articulated  below  each  branch ;  branches  distant,  bearing  a  few  short 
forked  branchlets ;  leaves  bright  green,  the  larger  ones  oblong-ovate,  acute, 
rounded  on  the  upper  side,  nearly  straight  on  the  lower,  minutely  denticulate ; 
smaller  ones  with  longer  often  reflexed  points. 

S.  UZLCin&ta.  (Lyc.  c^bsium  of  florists.)  Stems  very  long,  not  articu- 
lated, freely  branched ;  branches  2  -  3-pinnate  with  short  crowded  branchlets  ; 
leaves  when  living  with  a  steel-blue  iridescence,  fading  to  green  when  dried,  very 
closely  placed,  larger  ones  oblong,  equal-sided,  obtuse,  entire;  smaller  ones 
ovate  with  slender  incurved  points. 

«  «  Stems  ascending,  only  the  lo¥)er  part  bearing  long  rootlets, 

S.  Martdnsii.  (Ltc.  STOLONfFERUM  of  florists.)  Stems  6' -10'  long, 
much  branched  from  the  base;  branches  bipinnate,  with  copious  branchlets 
2''  -  3"  or  even  4"  wide ;  larger  leaves  crowded,  obliquely  ovate,  the  upper  side 
broadest,  obtuse,  entire ;  smiUler  ones  ovate  with  a  slender  often  recurved  point. 

«  •  «  Stems  erect  J  or  nearly  so,  rooting  only  at  the  very  base. 

S.  ei^hropus.  Stalk  2'  -  6'  high,  bright  red,  having  a  few  closely  apr 
pressed  red  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  broad.frond-like  stem  pinnately  or 
pedately  divided  into  a  few  2-3  times  pinnate  branches,  with  very  numerous 
extremely  crowded  branchlets  1"  -  1  J"  wide ;  leaves  closely  imbricated,  obliquely 
ovate-oblong,  curved  upward,  rather  obtuse,  ciliate ;  smaller  ones  ovate,  with 
long  straight  points. 

S.  Bratinii.  (Lyc.  Willden6vii  of  florists.)  Stalk  straw-color  or  pale 
red,  shorter  than  in  the  last,  finely  pubescent,  as  are  the  branches ;  frond-like 
stems  long-ovate,  4  times  pinnate,  resembling  an  elegant  feni ;  branchlets  not 
crowded,  about  1''  wide;  leaves  scarcely  imbricate,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire; 
smaller  ones  with  straight  points. 

«  «  «  «  Stems  in  a  dense  nest-like  tuft,  not  rooting :  branches  often  curling  tip 

when  dry. 

S.  OUSpid&ta.  (Lyc.  circinXlk  of  florists.)  Frond-like  stems  6' -8' 
long,  green  above,  paler  beneath,  oblong  or  lyre-shaped,  loosely  3-pinnate; 
brancmets  1"  wide ;  leaves  obliquely  triangular-ovale,  wiih  long  often  mcunred 
bristle-points,  having  a  narrow  whitish  mar;^in,  sparingly  ciliated  and  minutely 
denticulate  ;  smaller  ones  obliquely  ovate,  with  long  slender  points. 

S.  lepidoph^lla,  from  Lower  California,  &c.,  is  the  "  Bird's-Nest  Moss," 
or  •*  Resurrect  ion-Plant."  It  is  n  nest-like  ball  when  dry,  but  when  moist  it  un- 
folds and  displays  the  densely  2 -3-pinnate  elegant  fern-like  branches  radiating 
from  a  coiled-up  central  stem ;  the  leaves  white-margined,  closely  imbricated, 
round-ovate,  obtuse.  —  Nearly  30  species  are  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  besides 
those  here  described. 

8.  ISOETES,  QUILL  WORT.  (Name  from  the  Greek  words  for  ^tmo/ and 
year,  meaning  that  the  plant  is  the  same  at  all  seasons.)  The  species  demand 
too  nice  discrimination  for  the  beginner,  nnd  must  b©  studied  by  aid  of  tibe 
Manual. 

I.  lactistris,  rather  rare  only  N.,  and  the  for  commoner 
I.  echinbspora,  are  the  principal  northern  species,  living  under  water. 

I.  rip^uria  and  I.  Engelm&xmi,  with  leaves  4'  -  20'  long,  live  partly 
out  of  water,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  summer. 

I.  inelail6poda,  only  W.,  lives  in  shallow  ponds  or  pools  which  dry  up  in 
inmmer. 
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Abele-tree  808 

Abies  810, 812 

AbronU  288 

AbatUon  70, 73 

Acacia  99, 115 

Acalypha  293, 296 

ACANTHACEJB  289 

Acanthus  240 
ACANTHUS  FAMILY       239 

Acer  89, 91 

Acerates  276, 278 

AchiUea  183, 199 

Achimenes  228 

Achyxanthes  286 

Acnida  286 
Aconitum  (Aconite)        84, 41 

AcoruH  817, 818 

ACKOOENS  859 

Acroetiobum  800, 363 

Actcea  34, 39 

AcUnomeris  184, 208 

Adam-and-Ere  827 

Adam's  Needle  348 

Adder's-tongue  846, 372 
ADDER'8-TONaUB  F.      363 

Adiantmn  361, 304 

Adlumia  6U 

Adonis  34, 37 

iBschynomene  96, 105 

iSBiicnlus  89,90 

African  liarlgold  206 

Agapantbus  340, 348 

Agati  106 

Agaye  830,  , 

Ageratum  182,  li 
Agrimonia  (Agrimony)       125 

Agroetis  353 

Ailanthus  83 

Albi&ia  99, 114 

Alchemilla  117. 125 

Alder  807 

Alder-Buckthorn  87 

Alisma  820 

ALISMACEJE  819 

Allamanda  274 

Allium  840, 317 

Almond  118 

ALMOND  FAMILY  116 

AInus  806,307 

Aloe  341 

Alonsoa  280, 233 

Alopeconu  866 


Althcea 

70,  71,  74 

Alaophila 

862,371 

Alstroemeria 

880,332 

Alum-Root 

\ai} 

Alyssum 

62,66 

AMARANTACEA 

286 

Amaranth 

286 

AMARANTH  FAMILY      286 

Amarantus  286 

AMARYLLIDACSiB  329 

Amaryllis  380, 831 
A.MARYLLIS  FAMILY  829 
Amberboa  (Amberboi)        188 

Ambrosia  180, 188 

Amelanchier  117, 129 

American  lAurel  216 

American  Aloe  832 

American  Columbo  272 

American  Ipecac  121 

Amianthium  388, 3i2 

Ammania  150 

Ammobium  181, 190 

Amorpha  96, 108 

Ampelopsis  86, 86 

AmphicarpsBa  97, 109 

Amsonia  274, 276 

ANACARDIAGKS  84 

Anacharis  821, 322 

Anagallis  223, 226 

Ananassa  829 

Andromeda  212, 216 

Aneimia  862. 871 

Anemone  34, 86 

Angelica^tree  166 
ANGIOSPERMOUS 

PLANTS  83 

Anise-tree  43 

Anoda  70, 72 

ANONACKfi  43 

Antennaria  181, 190 

Anthemis  188, 109 

Anthoxanthnm  856 

Antirrhinum  280, 235 

AnychU  64, 68 
APRTALOUS  DIVISION   282 

AphyUon  228, 229 

Apios  97, 108 

Apium  163, 166 

Aplectmm  824, 327 

APOCYNACEJi  274 

Apocynnm  874, 276 

Apple  129 


Apple-of-Pera 

968 

Apricot 

118 

AQUIFOLIACEJR 

218 

Aquilegia 

84,40 

Arabis 

61,64 

ARACRfi 

317 

Arachis 

96,106 

Arnlia 

166 

ARALIACEiB 

166 

Arbor-VitsB 

816 

Archangelica 

168,166 

Arctostapbylos 

211,  214 

Arenaria 

64,67 

Arethusa 

828,  826 

Argemone 
ArWma 

48,49 
817 

Aristolochia 

282 

ARISTOLOCHIACEJB        282 

Aimeria  222 

Arnica  182, 194 
Aromatic  Wlntergreen       214 

Arrenathemm  856 

Arrow-Arum  818 

Arrow  Grass  820 
ARROW-GRASS  FAMILY  819 

Arrow-Head  820 
ARROWROOT  FAMILY    828 

Arrow-wood  173 

Artemisia  180, 188 

Artichoke  186 

Arum  Family  817 

Arundinaria  854 

Asarabacca  282 

Asarum  282 

ASCLEPL/U>ACEJS  276 

Aflclepias  276, 277 

Aflcyrum  61 

Ash  2R1 

Ash-leaTed  Bfaple  92 

Asimina  44 

Asparagus  889, 844 
ASPARAGUS  FAMILY      839 

Aspen  808 

Aspidinm  861, 868 

Asplenium  861,866 

Aster  188, 196 

Astilbe  182, 137 

Astragalus  96, 107 

Atamasco  Lily  881 

Atntgene  86 

Atriplex  284 

Atropa  986, 26» 
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Aabergina  267 

Aucubit  167, 168 

Auricula  2ie3 

Ayeoa  865 

Ayena  1^ 

Aalea  212, 217 

Bald-Cypraas  814 

BaUoon-Vine  90 

BaUota  262 

Balm  248,260 

Balm-of-OUead  251 
Balin^f-Qilead  Poplar        808 

Balmony  288 

Balaam  81 

P*n<»n#  828 

BANANA  FAMILT  828 

Banebeny  88 

Baptisia  98.  Ill 
Barbados  Flower>tee6      118 

Barbarea  61, 54 

Barberry  45 
BARBERRY  VAMILT          44 

Barley  857 

Barnyard  Gnas  857 

Barren  Strawberry  121 

Barrcn-vrort  45 
Bartonia               151, 271,  273 

Basil  248,  249 

Basil  Thyme  249 

BaMwood  75 

Bastard  Pennyroyal  246 

Bauera  rubioides  181 

Bayberxy  806 

Bean  108 

Bean-trefoil-txee  101 

Bearberry  214 

Bear-Oraas  848 

Boayer-Poiaon  165 

Bedatraw  174 

Bee-Bahn  249 

Beech  805 

Beech-Drops  229 

Beech-Fern  867 

Beehire  101 

Beet  285 

Beggar*8  Lioe  257 

Beggar-Ttcka  202 

Begonia  161 

BEGONIACEJE  161 

BEGONIA  FAMILT  161 

BeUadona  269 

Bellflower  210 
BeUia                    182, 18B,  188 

BeUwort  848 
BBLLWORT  FAMILT       888 

Bengal  Oraaa  857 

Bei^jamin-Buah  291 

Bensoin  291 

BBRBERIDACEJS  44 

Berberis  44, 46 

Berchemia  86, 87 

Bergamot  260 

Bermuda  Graaa  856 

Beta  284  286 

Betonlca  (Betony)  246*  258  ' 

Betula  806 

BBTULACELS  806  ' 

Bldena  184,  TffZ  i 

Bignonia  226, 227 

BI6N0NIACEA  226 
BIGNONIA  FAMILY         226 

Bilated  140 

Bindweed  264,289 

Biota  815 

Birch  806 

BIRCH  FAMILT  806 

BirdVneat  Fern  8^ 

Blrthroot  841 


Birthwort  282 
BIRTHWORT  FAMILT    282 

Bishop'a-Cap  187 

Bitter-Oreaa  64 

Bitter  Sweet  88 

Bittersweet  268 

Bitterweed  188 

Black  alder  218 

Black  bean  108 

Blackbeny  124 

Blackberry  Lily  884 

Black.  Graaa  848 

Black  Moea  828 

Black  Sampson  205 

Black  Snakeroot  88 

Black-Thorn  118 

Bladder  Campiovi  66 

Bladder  Ketmia  74 

Bladder-nut  90 
BLADDEBr-NUT  FAMILT  88 

Bladder-Senna  107 

Bladderwort  225 
BLADDERWORT  FAMILY 

225 

Blaiing-Star  191, 842 

Bleeding  Heart  60 

Blepbilia  245, 251 

Bleaaed  Thistle  187 

Bute  286 

Blitum  284, 285 

Blood-root  48 

Blue  Beech  805 

Blueberry  213 

Bluebottle  187 

Blue  Curia  246 

Blneta  176 

Blue-Eyed-Orasi  835 

Blue  Flag  838 

Blue  Hearts  284 

Blue^oint  Gnas  868 

Blue  Lettuce  208 

Blue-Tangle  218 

Blueweed  265 

BlumenbMfaia  152 

Bocconia  48, 48 

Boehmeria  287, 299 

Bols  d'Aro  299 

Bokhara  101 

Boltonia  188, 188 

BonamU  268,264 

Boneeet  192 

Borage  255 

BORAGE  FAMILT  264 

BOKRAGINACEJE  264 

Bprrego  254,266 

Botrychium  868, 872 

Bottle-brush  149 

Bottle  Gourd  168 

Bottle  Gnas  857 

Bouncing  Bet  66 

Boussingaultia  284, 286 

Bourardla  174, 176 

Bowman^s  Root  121 

Bow-Wood  289 

Box  296 

Boxbeny  214 

Box-Elder  82 

Boyklnla  182, 186 

Brachycome  188, 198 

Bracted  Bindweed  264 

Brake  866 

Bramble  124 

Bnisslca  51, 62 

Braaenia  46 
BRASTLETTO  FAMILT      98 

Brier  Roee  126 

Briaa  866 

Broccoli  62 

Brvdliea  8a 


866 

8^ 
856 
284 


867 
228 
299 
233 
252 


189 
284 

80 
87 


287 


347 

267 


220 
167 
848 
17S 
187 


126 
88 
818 
104 
171 
844 


Brome  Grass 

BROMELIACEJB 

Bromus 

Brooklime 

Brook  weed 

Broom-corn 

BROOM-RAPE  FAMILT 

Brouasonetia  287, 

Browallia  228, 

BruneUa  246, 

Brunfelaia  228, 

Biyophyllum  188, 

Buchnera  280, 

Buckeye 

Buckthorn 

BUCKTHORN  FAMILT 

Buckwheat 

BUCKWHEAT  FAMILT 

Buf&ao-Berry 

Buflalo-nut 

Bugbane 

Bugleweed 

Bugloea 

Bulruah 

Bumelia 

Bunch-berry 

Bunch-Flower 

Barcbellia  CapoislB 

Burdock 

Bur-Marigold 

Burnet 

Buming-buah 

Bur-Reed 

Buah-CloTer 

Buah-HonevsQokk 

Butcher^a  Broom 

Butomeae 

Butter-and-^gs 

Buttercup 

Butterfly-Pea 

Butterfl>-Weed 

Butternut 

Butterweed  198, 

Butterwort 

Button-buah 

Button-Snakeroot       164, 

Button-weed 

Buttonwood 

Buxus  Z98, 


Cabbago  62 
Cacalia                 182, 193, 194 

CACTAGEfi  162 

CACTUS  FAMILT  162 

Cesalpinia  98, 118 

Caiophora  152 

Caklle  62,66 

Calabash  169 

Caladinm  817 

Calamagrostis  868 

Calaminth  218 

Calamlntha  249 

Calampelia  227 

Calamua  818 

Galandrlnia  69 

Calceolaria  280, 284 

Calendula  184, 200 

Calico-bush  216 
California  Nutmeg-tree      816 

Calla  817.818 

Oallicarpa  241,248 

GaUiopsis  201 

CaJtirrho«  70, 73 

CalUatemon  140 

GalUstephus  182, 186 

Galluna  211, 214 

Calochortua  841 
Calonyetion 
Galopogon 
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OalthA  34  89 

GALYCANTnAGEA  130 

Galvcanthus  131 
CALYCANTHUS  FAMILY  130 

GaiyoUigia  2t)2, 2'J4 

Cainellna  51, 55 

CimenU  76 

CAMmrLIACE^  75 

CAMELLIA  VAMILY  75 

Ganiuanula  209,  210 

CAMPANULACE^  20d 
CAMPANULA  FAMILY     200 

CampCosorUrB  331, 337 

Caiapyloneuron  3J3 

Caiiarj'-biM  Flower  81 

Canary-Qrass  854 

Cancer-Uoot  220 

Caudytuft  65 

Canna  828 

Cannabis  297, 200 

Ciinterbury  Bells  210 

Cape  Jtiuamine  176 

Crape-Myrtle  150 

CAPKR  FAMILY  56 

Capers  6^ 

CAPPARIDACBJB  66 

Oapptiris  spinosa  66 

CAPRIFOLIACEiB  169 

Japwlla  62. 65 

Oap^ium  208, 2'38 

Camgana  96,  106 

Caraway  165 

Cardciuiine  61,64 

Cardinal-Flover  209 

Gardiospormani  89, 90 

Canloou  186 

Carex  8-32 

Carolina  Allspice  131 

C.irpet-weed  68 

Carpiniu  ^2, 805 

Carrion  Flower  337 

Carrot  lfi4 

Carthamnos  180. 187 

Carum  163, 165 

Carya  800, 301 

CAUYOPHYLLACBiS  63 

Cashew  Family  84 

Cassandra  211, 215 

Cassia  99, 113 

Castanea  802, 304 

Ca^^tilleia  232,  239 

Cxstor-oU  Plant  295 

Citalpa  226, 227 

Catbrier  836 

Catchfly  65 

Catgut  106 

Gat-Mint  251 

Catnip  251 

CAT-TAIL  FAMILY  818 

Cat-Tail  Flag  '    819 

Gat-tail  Grass  856 

Cauliflower  62 

Caulophylium  45 

Cayenne  Pepper  238 

Ceanothos  87 

Cedar  814 

CeJronellft  245, 251 

Ctidrus  810, 314 

Celandine  49 

Celandine  Poppy  49 

CELASTUACIfiiB  87 

CQiastrus  aS 

Celery  165 

Colosia  286,287 

Colsia  280, 233 

Celtls  29%  293 

Ccntanrea  180,  187 

CSentaiuy  271 

Sit 


Centradenia  1^ 

Centranthus  177 

Centroscma  97, 109 

Century  Plant  332 

Oephalanthus  174. 175 

Cenistium  64. 67 

Ceratocliloa  355 

Gercis  98, 113 

Cereus  163,  154 

Ccropteris  360 

Cestrwrf  267, 270 

Chain-Fern  866 

Chamselirium  338, 842 

Chamomile  199 

Charlock  62 

Chaste-Tr«e  243 

Cheat  855 

Checkerberry  214 

Chciranthus  61, 64 

CheUdonium  48, 40 

Chclone  282,  288 

CHENOPODLACE^  284 

Chenopodiura  284, 285 

Cherry  118 

Chtsss  355 

Chestnut  304 

Chiek-Poa  111 
CmCKWEED  FAMILY  64 
Chickwced-Wintergroen      224 

Chicory  206 

Chili  Jessamine  276 

Chimaphila  212, 218 

Chimouanthos  131 

China-Aster  193 

China-brier  836 

Chinap-tree  84 

Chinese  Sugar-Cane  857 

Chinese  Sumach  83 

Chinqnapin  806 

Chiogenes  211, 2t4 

Chiouanthos  279, 281 

Chires  847 

Chokeberry  130 

Chorisema  98,  111 

Christmas  Roee  39 

Chrysanthemum  183, 199 

Chrysodium  3B3 

Chrysopsis  182, 195 

Chrysosplenium  183, 137 

Chufa  a52 

Cicer  98,  111 

Cichorinm  185, 206 

Cichory  206 

Cicuta  168. 165 

Clmicifuga  84:39 

Cinchona  176 
CINCHONA  FAMILY        178 

Cineraria  194 

Cinnamon-Fern  871 

Cinquefoil  122 

Circsea  141, 142 

Cimium  179, 186 

CISTACEiE  60 

Clstus  Ladaniftrtts  60 

Citron  88, 100 

Citrullus  169, 160 

Citrus  82, 83 

Cladium  852 

Cladrastis  98, 112 

Clarkia  142, 143 

Claytonia  69 

Clearers  174 

Clematis  88, 85 

Cleome  67 

Clethra  212, 217 

Clianthus  96 

Cliff-Brake  885 
Climbing  False  Bockwhaat  289 
F— 27 


GUmMng-Feni 
Climbing  Fumitory 
Climbing  llempweod 


208,889, 
97. 


FAMILY 

180, 


Clintonia 

CUtoria 

Clotbur 

Clorer 

Club-Moss 

CLUB-MOSS 

Cnicus 

Cobsea 

Cocculus 

Cocklebur 

Cockscomb 

Coco-Grass 

Coffea  (Coffee) 

Cohosh 

Colchicum 

Coleus 

ColUnsia 

CoUinsonia 

Colocasia 

Coltsfoot 

Columbine 

Colutoa 

Colsa 

Comandra 

Comlrey 

Conimelyna 

COMMELYNACEiB 

Compass-Plant 

COMPOSITE 

COMPOSITE  FAMILY 


260, 


174, 

838, 

244, 
280, 
244, 
817, 


96, 


806. 


Comptonia 

Cone-Flower 

CONIFERS 

Conium 

Conoclinium 

Conopholis 

Conrallaria 

CONVOLVULACRB 

ConTolruluB 

CONVOLVULUS  FAMILY 

Coontie 


163, 
182, 
228. 
339, 

262. 


Coptis 

Coral-berry 

Corallorhisa 

Coral -Root 

Cordylino 

Coreopsis 

Coriander 

Coiiandrum 

Corn 

CORNAGEJB 

Com-Cockls 

Cornel 

Corn-Flag 

Cornflower 

Corn  Salad 

Comus 

Coronilla 

Corpse-plant 

Corydalis 

Corylus 

CosmanthOB 

Costmary 

Cotoneaster 

Cotton 

Cotton-Rose 

Cotton  Thistle 

Cotton-wood 

Cotyledon 

Coiich-Grass 

Cow-herb 

Cow-parsnip 

Cowslip 

CowbHim 

Gow.Wt^eat 


84 
824,327 


184, 


163, 


96, 


802, 


117, 


188, 


871 

60 
191 
848 
109 
188 
101 
872 
872 
187 
262 

44 
188 
287 
852 
176 

46 
842 
247 
236 
248 
318 
193 

40 
107 

52 
292 
267 
860 
860 
201 
179 
179 
806 
206 
809 
166 
198 
229 
344 
2b^ 
204 
262 
309 
.89 
170 
327 
327 
341 
201 
164 
1G4 
358 
167 

65 
167 
335 
187 
178 
167 
106 
218 

60 
805 
269 
188 
129 

74 
189 
187 
809 
139 
856 

66 
16^ 
223 

8) 
239 
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Crab-Grass 

866,857 

Oranbeny 

Cranberry-tree 

172 

CranesbUl 

79 

Oraasnla 

138, 18» 

CRASSULACEJI 

187 

Crataegus 

117, 128 

Creeping  Snowberxy 

214 

Crinkle-root 

66 

Crinum 

880,831 

Croeua 

883,385 

Crotalaria 

94,100 

Crowfoot 

87 

CROWTOOT  FAMILY        88 
Crownbeard  208 

Crown  Imperial  846 

CRUCIFER^  61 

CRYPT0GAM0U8  PLANTS 

359 
Cryptomeria  810, 814 

Cnckoo-Flower  66 

encumber  ](K) 

Cucumber-tree  43 

Cucumis  169, 160 

Cucurbita  169 

CUCURBIT  AGE  JB  168 

Cudweed  189 

Culver's  Root  283 

Cunila  244, 248 

Cunonia  Capensis  181 

Cupheea  160,  161 

Cup-Plant  201 

Cupressus  810, 814 

CUPULlFERiB  801 

Currant  183 

Cnscuta  268, 266 

CUSTARD-APPLE  FAMILY 


43 

Cyanophyllam 

148 

Cyathea 

862,870 

CYATHEACE^ 

862 

CYCADACEiB 

309 

Cycaa 

809 

Cyclamen 

223,224 

Cyclobothra 

341 

Cydonla 

117, 180 

Cynara 

179,  186 

Gynodon 

866 

Cynoglossnm 

256,267 

CYPERACEJK 

352 

Cyperus 

862 

Cypress 

314 

CYPRESS  FAMILY 

310 

Cypress  Vine 

283 

Cypripedium 

824,  827 

Cyrtomium 

369 

Cystopteris 

861,369 

Cytisns 

94,100 

Dactylis 

854 

Dartyloctenhim 

a56 

D.iffodil 

881 

Dahlia 

184,  2()1 

Daisy 

199 

Dalea 

96,102 

Dftlibarda 

116, 124 

Dandelion 

207 

Dangleberxy 

213 

Daphne 

291 

Darlingtonia 

47 

Darnel 

866 

Date-Pliun 

219 

Datura 

286,289 

Dancus 

162,164 

Dayallia 

862.870 

Day-Flower 

aw 

Day-Lily  - 

848 

Daad-Nettto 

^62 

Deeamaria 

Deerberry 

Deer-6ras8 

Delpldnium 

Dentaria 

Deodar 

Desmantbuv 

Desmodium 

Deutria 

Deril's  Bit 

Devil-wood 

Dewbeny 

Diantbera 

DianthuB 

Dicentra 

DierviUa 

Dicksonia 

DicUptera 


182,184 

213 

148 

84,40 

62,66 

814 

99,114 

96,104 

182,136 

842 

281 

126 

240,241 

64 

60 

169, 171 

862,870 

2i0 


DiCOTYLEDONOUB 

PLANTS  18, 83 

DictamnuB  82 

Diclytra  50 

Digitalis  281, 286 

Diodia  113, 175 

Dionsea  69, 60 

Dioscorea  836 

DIOSCOBEAC&fi  836 

Dlospyree  219 

Diplopapras  197 

DIPSACK^  178 

Dipsacus  178 

Dirca  291, 292 

Ditch  Stone-Crop  188 

Dittany  248 

Dock  289 

Dockmackie  172 

Dodecatheon  222. 228 

Dodder  266 

DODDER  FAMILY  268 

Dogbane  276 

DOGBANE  FAMILY  274 

Dog's-tail  866 

Dog-Tooth-Violet  846 

Dogwood  167 
'  DOGWOOD  FAMILY         167 

Dolichos  97, 109 

Doodia  861, 366 

Doorwoed  287 

Doryopteris  866 

Doura  867 

Downingia  208 

Draba  62,66 

Dracacqa  341 

Dracopis  186, 206 

Drngon-Amm  318 

Dragon-Root  818 

Dragon  Tree  841 

Dropwort  121 

DROSERACEA  69 

Dryopteris  8*38 

Duckweed  816 
DUCKWEED  FAMILY      316 

Durra  857 

Dutchman's  Breeches  60 

Dutchman's  Pipe  282 

Dutch  Rushes  359 

Dysodia  185, 206 

EBENACEiB  219 

KBONY  FAMILY  219 

EcbaUum  168 

Eccremocarpus  226, 227 
Enchanter's  Nightshade     142 

Echeveria  139 

Echinacea  185, 206 

Echinocactus  158, 166 

Eehinocystls  168, 160 

Bcfaittodoms  '820 


Xehinospenomn 

.  256,267 

Ecbites 

274,276 

Echium 

264,256 

Eel-Orsss 

816,^822 

Eggplant 

267 

Eg;>-ptian  Grass 

866 

M.A^AGNACES 

292 

Elsaagnus 

292 

ET.ATINACSiB 

68 

Elatine 

68 

Elder 

178 

Elecampaae 

195 

Elephant's  Bar 

161 

Eleusino 

856 

Elm 

297 

ETiM  FABiILT 

296 

Elodes 

61,68 

Emilia 

!l94 

Endive 

206 

ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS  816 

EnslenJa  276, 278 

Eutoca  269 

Epidendmm  828, 824 

Epigsea  211, 214 

Epilobium  142, 143 

Epimedlum  44, 46 

J^iphegns  228, 229 

EpipbyUura  168, 154 

EQUISKTACEJE  869 

Equisetum  869 

Erechthites  181, 189 

Erica  211, 214 

ERICACEjB  210 

Eriobotrya  129 

Eriocaulon  862 
ERIOCAULONACEiE         862 

Eriogonum  287 

Erigeron  188, 108 

Erodlum  78,  79 

Eiyngium  (Eiyngo)  162, 164 

Erysimum  61, 54 
Erjthrina                96, 97. 108 

Er}thronium  840. 346 

Eschscboltzla  48,  49 

Eucharidium  142, 143 

Eucnide  152 

Eugenia  149 

EupAtorium  182, 108 

Euphorbia  298, 294 

EUPHORBIACELS  298 

Euonymus  88 

Evcning-Primrom  143 
EVENING  PRIMROSE 

FAMILY  141 

Everlasting  189. 190 

Evolvulus  268, 2B4 
EXOGENOUS  PLANTS  12,  S3 

Fagopyrum  287, 289 

Farus  802, 8rid 

Fair  Maids  of  Franc*  88 

Fall  DandeUon  206 

False  Beech-drops  218 

FalFc  Dandelion  2C)T 

Falfe  Dragon-Head  261 

False-flax  65 

False  Gromwell  265 

FalFe  Hellebore  343 

False  Indigo  1C8,  111 

False  Lettuce  SCiS 

False  LoosestriA  146 

False  Mermaid  79 

False  Mitrewort  137 

False  Nettle  ^^9 

False  Pennyroyal  243 

False  Pimpernel  £87 

False  Red-top  UTA 

False  Safflron  1S7 
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VUse  Solomon^i  Seal 

844 

Farftigium 

194 

Farkleberry 

213 

Veatherfoll 

226 

Feather  Oexaniam 

285 

Ftsdia 

177, 178 

Fennel 

166 

Fennel-flower 

40 

Fenugreek 
FERN  FAHILY 

101 

8d0 

Fescue  Qraas 

864 

Fefituca 

864 

Fetid  Marigold 

206 

FeTerbush 

291 

Feverfew 

199 

Fever-tree 

176 

Feverwort 

170 

FicuB  296, 298 

Fig  298 

FIG  FAMILY  296 

Fig-Harigold  157 

FIQ-HA.RIOOLD  FAMILY 

166 
Figwort  238 

FIG\YORT  FAMILY  229 

Filago  181, 189 

Filbert  305 

FILICE3  860 

Filmy  Ferns  862 

Finger-QruM  867 

Florin  858 

Fir  312 

Fiie-Piuk  66 

Flieweed  143, 189 

Five-finger  122 

Flax  77 

FLAX  FAMILY  77 

Fieabane  198 

Floerkea  78, 79 

FloweiHie-lnoe  883 

Flowering-Fern  871 

FLOVVERINQ  FERNS  362 
FLO\^XRING-RUSH 

FAMILY  320 

FLOWERING  PLANTS  12, 33 
Flowering  Wintergreen  93 
FLOWERLESS  PLANTS  359 
FIower-of-«n-hour  74 

Fly-Poison  342 

Foeniculum  163,  166 

Fog-fruit  242 

Forget-me-not  266 

Forked  chickweed  68 

ForsteroDia  274, 275 

Forsythia  279, 280 

Fothcrgilla  140 

Four-o'clock  283 

FOUR-O'CLOCK  FAMILY  283 
Foul-Meadow-Grau  354 

Foxglove  237 

Foxtail-Grass  357 

Fragaria  116, 123 

Franciscea  232 

Frangula  87 

FrankUnia  7d 

Fraaera  271|  272 

Fraxinella  82 

Fraxinus  279, 281 

French  Marigold  206 

French  Mulberry  243 

Fringe-Troe  281 

Fritillaria  340, 346 

Frogs-Bit  322 

FROG'S-BIT  FAMILY  321 
Froatweod  60 

Fachsia  142, 147 

Fnmaria  50 

FUMARIACEA  .49 


Fmnltory  60 

FUBHTORY-FAMILY  49 

Funkia  340,848 


Gaillardia 

188,200 

Oalactia 

97,109 

Galanthus 

830,331 

Galeopsis 

246,262 

Galium 

173, 174 

Gall-of-the-Barth 

207 

Gama  Grass 

858 

Gardenia 

174, 176 

Garget 

284 

Garland  Flower 

328 

Garlic 

847 

Garrya 

167 

Gaoltheria 

211,  214 

Gaura 

142,143 

Gaylussacia 

211,  213 

Gaxania 

188,200 

Gelsemium 

278 

Genista 

94,100 

Gentiana  (Gentian)  271,  272 

GENTIAN  ACE£  270 

GENTIAN  FAMILY  270 

Georgia  Bark  176 

GSRANIACKfi  ^     77 

Geranium  78, 79 
GERANIUM  F  VBQLY         77 

Gerardia  281, 286 

Germander  246 

German  Ivy  194 

GESNERIACEJB  228 

Gesneria  228 
GESNERIA  FAMILY         228 

Geum  116,  122 

Giant  Hyssop  251 

GiOa  260, 261 

Gill  261 

GiUenia  116, 121 

GiUiflower  53 

GINGER  FAMILY  328 

Ginkgo-Tree  315 

Ginseng  167 

GINSENG  FAMILY  166 

Girasola  204 

Glade-Mallow  72 

Gladiolus  888, 885 

Glasswort  284 

Gleditschia  90, 114 

Globe-flower  39 

Globe  Hyacinth  847 

Glottidium  106 

Gloxinia  228 
GLUMACEOUS  DIVISION 

30,352 

Gnaphalium  181, 189 

Goatsbeard  121 

Godetia  145 

Golden  Aster  195 

Golden  Chain  101 

Golden-Rod  195 

Golden  Saxifrage  137 

Gold-I^em  &i4 

Goldthread  39 

Gomphrena  286, 287 

Oonolobus  276, 278 

Good-King-Henry  285 

Goodyera  828, 326 

Gooseberry  133 

Gooffefoot  285 
GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY      284 

Goofie-grass  175, 287 

Gordonia  76 

Gossypium  70, 74 

Gourd  159 

GOURD  FAMILY  168 

QEAMINBiE  .    868 


OiBoaAlla 

168 

Grape 

86 

Grape  Hyacinth 

847 

Grass-Cloth  Plant 

299 

GRASS  FAMILY 

858 

Grass-of-Pamajtsns 

136 

Grass-of-the- Andes 

356 

Grass-Wrack 

816 

Gratiola 

231,  V37 

Greek  Valerian 

262 

Greenbrier 

386 

Green-Dragon 

818 

Green  Milkweed 

278 

Green-wcod 

100 

Gromwell 

266 

Ground  Cherty 

268 

Ground  Ivy 

261 

Ground  Laurel 

214 

Ground-nut          106, 106, 167 

Ground-Pine 

378 

Ground  Pink 

261 

Ground  Pima 

107 

Groundsel 

198 

Guava 

149 

Guelder  Rose 

172 

Guinea  Com 

357 

Guinea-Hen  Flower 

346 

Gumbo 

74 

Gymnodadus 

99,118 

Gymnogramme 
GYMNOSPERMOUS 

860,364 

PLANTS 

27,809 

Gynandropsis 

67 

Gynerium 

858 

Gypeophila 

64,66 

Habenaria 

823,324 

Habrothamnns 

270 

Hackberry 

296 

Hackmatack 

314 

Halosia 

220,221 

HALORAGEJB 

140 

HAMAMELACRA 

140 

Hamamelis 

140 

Hardenbergla 

97,100 

Hardback 

120 

Harebell 

210 

Hare's-Foot-Fem 

370 

Hart's-tongue 

868,367 

Haw 

128,172 

Hawkbit 

206 

Hawkweed 

207 

Hawthorn 

128 

Hazel-nut 

806 

Heal-aU 

262 

Heart's-ease 

50 

Heart-Seed 

90 

Heath 

214 

Heather 

214 

HEATH  FAMILY 

210 

Hedeoma 

244,248 

Hedera 

166,167 

Hedgehog  Cone-Flower       206 
Hedge-hyssop  287 

Hedge-Mustard  53 

Hedge-Nettle  253 

Hedychium  328 

Helenium  183, 200 

Helianthemum  60 

Helianthus  184, 208 

Helichrysum  190 

Heliophytum  266, 258 

Ueliopsis  184, 204 

HELIOTROPE  FAMILY    255 
HeUotropium  (Heliotrope) 

^,257 
Hellebore  843 

Hellaborus  (Hellebore)   84,39 


880 
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Relonias 

ffiffi,M3 

HemerocalllB 

oxO*  o4o 

Uemiteiia 

370 

Hemlock  Sprace 

813 

Hemp 

2^ 

UKMF  FAMILY 

2i)7 

Hemp-Nettle 

252 

Henbane 

269 

Hepatica 

84,35 

Ueracleum 

168,166 

Herba  Impia 

188 

Herb  Robert 

79 

Hercules'  Club 

168 

Herd's  araaa 

8oC 

Hesperls 

51,63 

Heteranthera 

322 

Heterocentron 

148 

Heuchera 

132,135 

Hibiscus 

70,74 

Hickory 

801 

Uieracium 

185,207 

Itierocbloa 

856 

Hippuris 

141 

Hoary-pea 

106 

Hobble-bush 

172 

Hog-Pea-nut 

109 

Hogweed 

188 

Holcus 

855 

Holly 

219 

HOLLY  FAMILY 

218 

Hollyhock 

71 

HoUy-Orass 

85G 

Honesty 

55 

Honey-Locust 

114 

Honeysuckle 

170 

UONKYSUCKLB  FABilLY  169 

Hop  299 

Hop-Hornbeam  305 

Hop-tree  83 

Hordeum  357 

Horehound  252 

Hornbeam  305 

Horse-Balm  248 

Horse  Bean  111 

Horse-Ghestnut  90 

Horse-Oentian  170 

Horse-mint  260, 251 

Horse-NetUa  267 

Horseradish  63 

Horse-Sugar  221 

Horse-tail  859 
HORSE-TAIL  FAMILY     359 

Horseweed  198 

Hoteia  137 

Hottonia  228, 225 

Uoundstongua  191, 257 

Houseleck  138 

Houstonia  174, 176 

Hoya  276, 278 

Huckleberry  213 

Hudsonia  60 

Humea  181  190 

Humulus  297, 299 

Hyadnthns  840 

Hyacinth  348 

Hydrangea  132, 136 

Hydrastis  84  38 
HYDROCHARIDACHf     321 

Hydrocotyle  168, 164 

Hydiolea  258, 260 

Uydrophyllum  258, 259 
HYDROPHYLLACEJB  258 
HYMENOPIIYLLACEJB    862 

Hyoscyamus  206, 269 

HYPERICAGEJE  61 

Hypericum  61 

Hypoxyt  829, 880 

Hyptis  2M,  2A7 


HyMopw  (Hyswp)     844, 248 


Iberis 

Ice-Plant 

Ilex 

Iilicium 

Ilysanthes- 

Immortelle 

Impatiens 

Imphee 

Ipomcea 

Ipomopsis 

Indian  Bean 

Indian  Com 

Indian  Cress 


62,66 

157 

219 

42,43 

231, 237 

189, 190 

78,81 

857 

262,263 

261 

227 

858 

81 


Indian  Cucumber-Root      842 

Indian  Currant  170 

Indian  Fig  153 

Indian  Hemp  275 

Indian  Mallow  73 

Indian  Millet  857 

Indian  Physio  121 

Indian  Pipe  218 
INDIAN  PIPE  FAMILY   212 

Indian  Plantain  193 

Indian  Poke  843 

Indian  Rice  353 

Indian  Shot  828 
INDIAN-SHOT  FAMILY  328 

Indian  Turnip  817 

Indian  Wheat  289 

India-Rubber-Tree  298 

Indigofcra  96, 106 

Indigo-plant  106 

Inkberry  219 

Inula  182, 195 

Ireslne  286 

IRIDACEJB  832 

Iris  882,388 

IRIS  FAMILY  882 

Irish  Broom  100 

Iron-weed  190 

Iron-wood  805 

Isanthus  248, 246 

Isatis  62, 66 

JtoHteB  872, 874 

Italian  May  120 

Italian  Millet  357 

Itea  182, 184 

Ivy  167 

Ixia    '  838 

Jacobflsan  Lily  881 

Jacob's  Ladder  262 

Jamestown-Weed  269 

Japan  Alspice  181 

Jasminum  879, 280 

Jatropha  283, 296 

Jeffersonia  46, 46 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  204 

Jerusalem  Cherry  268 

Jerusalem  Oak  285 

Jerusalem  Sage  263 

Jessamine  280 

Jewel-Weed  81 

Joe-Pye  Weed  192 

Jointed  Charlock  66 

Jointweed  287 

Jonquil  881 

Judas-tree  118 

JUQLANDACEJt  300 

Juglans  800 

JUNCACEA  849 

J  uncus  849 

June-Berry  129 

Jimiperus  (Juniper)  810,  816 

Jupiter'a-Beard  177 

148,146 


Kale 

62 

Kolmia 

212,216 

Kennedj'a 

97,110 

Kentucky  Blue  Qran 

I         854 

'  Kentucky  Coffiee-tree 

118 

Kcrria 

116,121 

j  Kidney  Bean 

108 

Kinnikinnik 

168 

Kitaibelia 

70.71 

Knapweed 

187 

Knawel 

68 

Knot-grass 

287 

Knotveed 

287 

Koelrenteria 

89,90 

Kohlrabi 

62 

Kosteletnkya 

70,78 

Kuhnia 

182,191 

LABIATE 

248 

Labrador  Tea 

217 

Laburnum 

94,101 

Lactuca 

186,208 

Ladies'  Eardropa 

147 

Ladies'  Smock 

65 

Ladies'-Tresaee 

826 

Lady-Fem 

837 

Lady's  Mantle 

125 

Lad3  's  Slipper 

827 

Lady's  Thumb 

288 

Lagenaria 

168,159 

Lagers  troemia 

148,160 

Lambkill 

216 

Lamb-Lettuee 

178 

Lamb'e-Quartert 

286 

Lamium 

246,262 

Lantana 

241,  M2 

Laportea 

297,2!I9 

Lappa 

180,187 

Larch 

818 

Large  Cane 

864 

Larix 

810,318 

Larkspur 

40 

Lathyrus 
LAURACEiB 

96,110 

290 

LAUREL  FAMILY 

290 

Laurestinua 

172 

Larandula 

244,247 

Layatera 

70.71 

Larender 

247 

Lead-Plant 

108 

Lead  wort 

222 

LEADWORT  FAMILY       222 

Leaf-cup  201 

Leather-leaf  215 

Leatherwood  28S 

Lechea  60, 61 

Ledum  212, 217 

Leek  847 

LBGUMINOSJB  94 

Ldophyllum  212, 217 

Lemna  818 

LEMNAGEjB  816 

Lemon  88 
Lemon-ecented  Terbena      242 

Lens  98, 111 

LENTIBULACEJE  226 

Lentil  HI 

Leontodon  186, 206 

Leonurus  246, 268 

Lepachys  186,906 

Lepidium  6S2, 66 

Leptosiphon  261 

Lespedesi  96, 104 

Lettuce  206 

Leueanthemnm  188, 19 

Leuoolum  880, 8BS 

Leacotbo«  21i  SM 
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CiffTtotieam  168»  166 

LUtris  l»ti  191 

Ligustrum  27tf ,  */So 

Lilao  280 

LILIACKB  887 

LiUam  8M,  846 

Lily  846 

LILY  7AMILT  887, 889 

Lily-oMhe-VaUty  844 

Ume  83 

Lime-tree  76 

Limnantbemiim  271,278 

Limnanthee  7t,  79 

Llmnobiom  821, 822 

Limnochmria  £20, 821 

LINAGES  77 

Lioaria  280, 286 

Lindea  76 

LINDEN  FAIOLT  76 

Lindera  201 

Liog  214 

Liaiuaa  IQB,  170 

Linam  77 

Lion'd-Fooi  207 

Lippla  241, 242 

Liquktambar  140 

Liriodeodroa  42 

Lithoflpennam  264, 266 

Lire-for^Ter  188 

Liver-leaf  85 

Luaid'ii  Tall  208 
LIZARD'S-TAIL  FAMILY  298 

Loan  162 

LOASACEiB  161 

LOAdA  FAMILY  161 

Lobelia  208 

LOBELIACEiB  208 

LOBELIA  FAMILY  208 

LobioUy  Bay  76 

Locust-tree  107 

LOGANIACE^  278 

LOGANLA  FAMILY  278 

LoUom  866 

LoDff  MooB  829 

Lonloera  169, 170 

Looeeetrlfo  160, 224 
LOOSEaiRIFE  FAMILY  149 

Lopeda  142, 147 

Lophanthm  246, 261 

Lophoflpermam  281, 280 

Lcpaeed  241 

Loquat-Troe  129 

LORANTilACEA  292 

Lotus  47 

Louaewort  289 

LoTBge  166 

Lore-Ues-Bleedlng  286 

Low  Spear  Oraae  864 

Lucerne  101 

Ludwiflla  142.146 

Lunaria  ^J^ 

LuDffWort  256 

LuplQUB  (Lupine)  04, 100 

Luaula  849, 860 

LychniB  64J6 

Lycium  267, 270^ 
Lycopereleiiiii           .  266,  267 

LYC6pODIACSA  872 

loreopodium  872 

Lyoopsto  266, 257 

Lycopot  244, 247 

Lygodium  862, 871 

Lysimachia  228, 224 

LYTHRACXA  149 

Lythrum  160 

Maclura  207, 299 

Madder  174 


BIADDVR  FAMILY  178 

Madwort  66 

Magaolla  42 

MAUNOLIAGBJB  42 
BIAUNOLIA  FAMILY         42 

Mahernia  76 

Bfatiogany-treo  84 

Mahooia  46 

Mahon  stock  68 

Maiden-hair  864 

Maiae  858 

Malcolmia  61, 68 

MALLOW  FAMILY  70 

BlaUow  71 

Maiope  70, 71 

MalTa  70, 71 

MALVACEA  70 

MalvaTlacus  70,78 

MamiUaria  168, 156 

Manderillea  276 

Btfandxake  46 

Manettia  cordifbUa  178 

Man-of^the-Earth  268 

Maple  91 

MAPLE  FAMILY  89 

Maranta  828 

Marestall     .  141 

Marigold  200 

Maijoram  249 

Marrubium  243, 252 

Marsh-MaUow  •  71 

Manh-Marigoid  89 

Manh-Rofleoiary  222 
Marsh  St.  John's-wort         68 

Martynia  227, 228 

Mtfuta  188, 199 

Marrel-of-Peru  288 

Masterwort  106 

Matrimony-Yine  270 

Matthiola  61,68 

Biauraodia  281, 286 

May-apple  46 

Mayflower  214 

Blaypops  167 

Mayweed  199 

Meadow-Beauty  148 

Meadow-Poxtail  856 

Meadow  Grass  864 

Meadow-rue  86 

Meadow-Soft^rass  856 

.Meadow-Sweet  120 

Medeola  887,842 

Medicago  94, 101 

Medick  101 

Melampynun  282, 289 

Melanthium  888, 848 
MELANTHIUM  FAMILY  887 

MELASTOMAGBJK  148 
MELASTOMA   FAMILY    148 

Melia  84 

MBLLACEA  84 

MELIA  FAMILY  84 

Melilotus  (Melilot)  94, 101 

Melissa  246, 249 

Molocactus  168, 166 

Melon  160 

Melon-Cactus  166 

Melothria  159,160 

MENISPERMACEJE  44 

Menispermum  44 

Mentha  244, 247 

MentaeUa  161 

Menyanthee  271, 278 

Mermaid-weed  141 

Mertensia  264, 265 
MBSEMBRYANTHEMEfi 

166 

Meflenbryaatbemiiin  166, 157 


Mexican  Tea  285 

Mesereum  291 
MEZERKUM  FAMILY      291 

Mignonette  6/ 
MIGNONBITE  FAMILY    67 

Mikania  182, 191 

MilfoU  199 

Milk-Pea  1U9 

MUk  Thistle  187 

MUk-Vetch  107 

Milkweed  277 
MILK\I^JUED  FABflLY      276 

Milkwort  92 

Mimosa  99, 114 

MIMOSA  FAMILY  99 

Mhnulus  281. 287 

Mint  247 

MINT  FAMILY  248 

Mirabilis  288 

Mist-Flower  198 

Mistletoe  292 
MISTLETOE  FAMILY      282 

MitcheUa  174, 176 

Mitella  188,187 

MitieoU  278 

Mitrewort  187 

Moocason-Flower  827 

Mockex^nut  801 

Mock-ocangB  119, 1S4 

Modiola  70, 78 

Mollugo  64. 68 

Molucca  Balm  258 

Moluccelia  246, 258 

Momordiaa  158 

Monarda  246,250 

Moneeee  212, 218 

Moneywort  224 

Monkey-Fk>ww  287 

Monkshood  41 
M0N0C0TYLED0N0U9 

PLANTS  816 
MONOPETALOnS  DIVI- 
SION 169 
Monotropa  212, 218 
Montbretia  888 
MOONSEED  FAMILY  44 
Moonwort  872 
Moose  wood  91,  292 
Moroea  888 
Morning  Olotr  268 
Moms  297, 298 
Moss  Pink  261 
Motherwort  258 
Mountain  Ash  180 
Mountain  Holly  218 
Mountain  Laurel  216 
Mountain  Mint  248 
Mourning  Bride  178 
Mouse-ear  Ghiekweed  67 
Mouse-tail  87 
Mud-Plantain  822 
Mugwort  189 
Mulberry  298 
Mulgedium  186, 206 
MuUein  288 
Mullein-Foxglore  287 
Mnsa  820 
Mvscadina  86 
Mn^cari  840, 847 
Muskmelon  160 
Musk-plant  287 
Musquash-Boot  166 
Mustatd  52 
MUSTARD  FAMILY  61 
BAyosotls  254.256 
Myosurus  84, 87 
Myrlca  806, 806 
MYRIGAGSJE  805 
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liTrlophjUain  141 

Myrrbifl  odorata  164 

Myniphyllum  839,  d44 

UVUTAC£iE  149 

MYHTLJi  VAMILT  14» 

Myrtiu  14tf 

Nabalufl  185, 207 

NAIADACBJE  816 

NakeU  liroom-npe  229 

Nandiiuk  44, 45 

Najjam  70, 72 

Narcissus  830 
Nasturtium               61, 68,  »1 

Naveivrort  257 

Neckweed  284 

Nectarine  118 

Negundo  89, 92 

Nelumbium  46 

Ndumbo  46 

Nemastylis  888, 835 

NemopauthM  218 

Nemophila  268,259 

Nepeta  245, 251 

Nephrodium  868 

Nerium  274,276 

Neeaaa  160 

Nettle  299 

NiSTTLB  FAMILY  296,  297 

Nettle-Tieo  298 

New*JeT8ey  Tea  87 

New  Zealand  Flax  841 
New  Zealand  Spinach         157 

Nicandra  266, 268 

Nicotiana  266, 269 

Nierembergia  266, 269 

Nigella  84,40 
Nlght-BIooming  Gereus       154 

Nightshade  267 
NItiUTSHADB  FAMILY  266 

Nine-Bark  120 

Niphobolua  868 

Nolana  266, 267 

NOLANA  FAMILY  266 

Nonesuch  101 

Notholnna  861, 864 

Nuphar  46, 47 

Nut-Qrass  862 

Nutmeg-flower  40 

NYCTAGINACEJI  283 

Nymphaea  46, 47 

NYMPH^ACEA  46 

Nyssa  167, 168 

Oak  802 

OAK  FAMILY  801 

Oat  865 

Oat-Grass  856 

Oca  79 

Ocunum  248, 247 

(Enothera  144, 148  j 

Ogeechee  Lime  169 

Oil-nut  292 

Okra  74 , 

Olea  279, 280 

OLBAClLfi  279 

Oleander  274, 275 
OLEASTER  FAMILY         292 

OliTo  280 

OLIVE  FAMILY  279 

Omphalodee  264, 257 

ONAORACEiE  141 

Onion  847 

Onobrychis  96. 108 

Onoclea  861, 870 

Onopordon  180, 187 

Onosmodlum  264, 255 

OPUIOOLOSSACUE  868 


Opbioglossnm  868, 872 

Opunda  162, 168 

Orucho  284 

Orange  88 

Orange-gnus  02 

Orange-root  88 

Orchurd-Orass  864 

ORCUlDACEiE  828 

Orchis  828, 824 

ORCHIS  FAMILY  &i8 

Origanum  244, 249 

Ornithogalum  840,846 

OROBANCUACEJS  228 

Orpine  188 

ORPINE  FAMILY  187 

Oryaa  868 

Osage-Oruige  299 

Oj»ier  807 

O^manthus  281 

Omnorrhixa  168, 164 

Osmunda  862,  871 

OSMUNDAGSJB  862 

Ostrich-Fern  870 

Osirya  802, 806 

Oswego  Tea  260 

Ozalis  77, 78 

Oxeye  204 

Ox-eye-Daisy  199 

Oxybaphus  283 

Oxydendrum  212, 216 

Oyster-Plant  206 

Paehysandra  298, 296 

Pseonia  84, 41 

Paaony  41 

Painted-Cup  288 

Palm  816 

PalmsrChristi  296 

Palmetto  816 

Pampas  Grass  858 

Pancratium  880, 881 

Panicum  857 

Pansy  69 

Papaver  48 

PAPAVERAGEJC  48 

Papaw  44 

Paper-Mulberry  299 

Pardanthus  888, 834 

Pamassia  182, 186 

Parsley  165 

PARSLEY  FAMILY  162 

Parsley  Plert  125 

Piannip  166 

Partridge-beny  175 

Partridge  Pea  118 

Pasque^ower  86 

Passiflora  157 

PASSIFLORACEiB  167 

Passion  Flower  167 
PASSION-FLOWER 

FAMILY  157 

Pastinaca  168, 166 

Paulownia  280, 233 

Pea  110 

Peach  118 

Peanut  106 

Pear  129 

PEAR  FAMILY  117 

Pearlwort  67 

Peartreo  106 

Pecan-nnt  801 

Pedicularis  283,289 

Pelargonium  78, 79 

PelUea  861. 865 

Peltandra  817, 818 

Pencil-Flower  103 

Pennyroyal  248 

Pentasoamea  178 


Penthorum 
Pentstemon 
Peppexgrass 
,  Peppermint 
J  Pepperidge 
|IHaiaa 
Periploca 
Periwinkle 


Persimmon 
PeruTian  Bark 


187,188 

28?,:e88 

66 

247 

168 
244.247 
276,  279 

275 
290,291 

219 

176 


PBTALOIDBOnS  DIVI- 
SION 819 
Petaloetemon  95, 102 
Petilinm  846 
Petroselinom  165 
Petunia  266, 269 
Phacelia  258. 259 
PH JsINOGAMOUS  PLANTS 

88 
Phalarls  864 

Phaseolns  97, 106 

Pheasant's-eye  66 

Plieasant's-eye  Adonli  87 


860,867 

182, 184 

868 

856 

246,253 

260 

292 

841 

117,129 

854 

241 

168,164 

286,268 

246,251 

284 

284 

812 

822 


Phegopteris 

Phltadelphus 

Phlebodium 

Phlcttm 

Phlomis 

Phlox 

Phoradendron 

Phormium 

Photinia 

Phragmites 

Phryma 

Phyllocactus 

Physalis 

Physostcgia 

Phytolacca 

PlIYTOLACCACE-B 

Picea 

Pickerel-weed 

PICKEREL-WEED  7. 

Pie-plant 

Pigweed  285, 286 

Pimpernel  225 

Pinckneya  174, 176 

Pine  811 

Pine-Apple  829 

PINE-APPLE  FAMILY     829 

PINE  FAMILY  809 

Pine-sap  218 

Pinguicuhi  225,226 

Pink  64 

PINK  FAMILY  68 

Pink-Root  278 

Pinus  809. 811 

Pine-weed  61,68 

Pinxter  Flower  217 

Pipe-Vine  282 

PIPEWORT  FAMILY       868 

Pipsessewa  218 

Piqueria  182, 198 

Pisnm  98. 110 

PITCHER-PLANT  F.  47 

PITTOSPORACKJE  67 

PITTOSPORUM  FAMILY    67 

Planera  296, 296 

Planer-Tree  296 

Plane-tree  800 

PLANE-TREE  FAMILY   800 

PLANTAOINACE.K  521 

PI.ANTAIN  FAMILY        221 

PLATANACEiE  800 

Platanus  800 

Platycerium  880,  ^ 

Platycodon  £09,2jO 

Pleurisy-Root  877 


S8S 


Pllim 

118 

PLUMBAGINACEJE 

222 

Plumbago 
PLUMfAMILY 

222 

116 

Poa 

854 

Poiocarpiu 

811 

podophyllum 

^^^^ 

Pogonia 

824,826 

Poinciana     ^ 

118 

Polnsettia 

294 

Poison-Dogwood 

84 

PoisoD-Blder 

84 

Pobioa  Hemlock 

166 

Polson-Iry 

84 

Poi:K>a-Oak 

84 

Poke  or  Pokeweed 

284 

POKK^VKKD  FAMTLT      284 

Polaniaia 

57 

POLBMONIACRiB 

280 

Polemoniam 

260,262 

POLKMONIUJi  FAMILY  260 

Poliaathos 

880,832 

Polyanthus 

228 

Polygala 

92 

POLYOALACE.E 

92 

POLYGALA  FAMILY          92 

POLYQONACKA 

287 

Polygonatum 

881),  844 

PolygOQum 

287 

Polymnia 
P0LYPKTAL0U3 

184,201 

DIVISION 

88 

POLYPODIACB.B 

8S0 

Polypody 

368 

Polypremnm 

273 

Polypodium 

890,  833 

Polypodium  Phegopteris     3d8 

Polyrttichum 

859 

Pomegranate 

160 

Pomme  Blanche 

108 

Pond-Lily 

47 

Pood  Spio« 

291 

Pondweed 

816 

PONDWBBD  FAMILY      316 

PoDtederia 

822 

PONTEDBRIACEA 

822 

Poor-ManVWeatherglam  225 

Poplar 

42,808 

POPPY  FAMILY,  Poppy    48 

Populus 

807,308 

Portulaca 

69 

PORTULACACBiE 

69 

Potamogeton 

816 

Potato 

268 

PotentiUa 

110,122 

Poterium 

117, 126 

Prairie  Glover 

102 

Prairie  Dock 

201 

Prickly  Ash 

82 

Prickly-Pear  Cactus 

153 

Prickly  Poppy 

49 

Pride-of-Indla 

84 

Prim 

£80 

Primrose 

228 

PRIMROSE  FAMn<Y         222 

PrimroAe  Peerleis 

830 

Primula 

222,228 

PRIMULAGBiE 

222 

Princes'  Feather 

288,288 

Princes-Plno 

218 

Prinos 

219 

Privet 

280 

Prosartes 

889,843 

ProaerpiDaca 

141 

Prunus 

116, 118 

Pfddiuxn 

149 

Psoralea 

95.108 

Pfeelea 

si.  83 

Pterto 

361,966 

Puccoen 

266 

Pubiatllla 

86 

PULSE  FAMILY 

94 

Pumpkin 

169 

Punica 

149, 160 

Purslane 

69 

PUR!<LANE  FAMILY  69 

Putty.Root  327 

Pycnanthemum  244, 248 

Pyrethrum  188. 1^ 

Pyroia  218, 217 

PYROLA  FAMILY  212 

Pyrrhopappus  186, 207 

Pyrularia  292 

Pyrus  117, 129 

Quaking  Grass  863 

Quamasb  847 

Quamoclit  262, 268 

QUASSIA  FAMILY  88 

Queen-of-the-PnOrie  121,126 

Queen's  Delight  296 

Quercus  802 

Quillwort  874 

Quince  180 

Quitch-Orass  856 

Ridifih  66 

R^ged-lady  40 

Ragged-Robin  65 

Ragweed  188 

Ragwort  194 

Ramie  299 

Ramsted  286 

RANUNCULAC&S  38 

Ranunculus  34, 87 

Rape  62 

Raphanus  62,66 

Raspberry  124 

Rattlebox  lUO 

Rattleflnake  Orass  865 

Rattlesnalce  Plantain  826 

Rattlesnake-Root  207 

Rattlesnake-Weed  207 

Ray  Glass  a5U 

Red  Bay  291 

Red-bud  118 

Red  Gedar  816 

Red  Pepper  268 

Red>root  87 

Red-top  853 

Redwood  814 

Reed  864 

Reed-Mace  819 
BB9£DAC££,  Reneda         67 

Resurrection-PIaot  874 

Retinoepora  814 

RHAMNACEiE  86 

RhamnuB  86, 87 

Rheum  287, 289 

Rheumatism-root  46 

Rhczia  148 

Rhodantbe  181, 190 

Rhododendron  212, 216 

Rhodora  212, 217 

Rhubarb  289 

Rhus  84 

Rhyncheeia  97, 110 

Ribes  132, 133 

Ribgrass  221 

Rice  853 

Richardia  817, 818 

Riclnus  293, 296 

Rlpplegnss  221 

Robinia  96, 107 

Robin's  Plantain  198 

Rocbea  188, 189 


Rock-Cress  64 

Rocket  68 
ROCK-ROSE  FAMILY       60 

Roman  Wormwood  188 

ROSACEiB  115 

Rosa  {Kose}  117, 126 

Rose-apple  149 

Rose-bay  216 

liOSE  FAMILY  Hi 

Rose-Mallow  74 

Rosemary  260 

Rose  of  China  74 

Rosin-Plant  201 

Rosmarinus  246, 250 

liowan-Tree  180 

Royal-Fern  872 

Rubia  178, 174 

RUBIACBiB  178 

Rubus  116, 124 

Rudbeckia  186, 205 

Rue  82 

Rue- Anemone  86 

RUE  FAMILY  81 

Ruellia  240 

Rumex  287,  289 

Ruscns  844 

Rush  349 

RUSH  FAMILY  849 

Russellia  221, 289 

Rutabaga  62 

Ruta  82 

RUTACEJt  81 

Rye  867 

Rye-Gnun  866 

816 

270,271 

858 

47 

187 

249 

64,67 

820 

809 

108 

61 

881 

61 

ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  F.        61 
St.  Pcter's-Wort  61 

St.  Peter's  Wreath  120 

SALICACEiK  807 

Salicornia  2K4 

SaUsburia  811,815 

Salix  3')7 

Salpiglossis  229, 282 

Salsiiy  206 

SalBola  284 

Saltwort  284 

Salvia  246, 249 

SambucuB  170, 178 

Samolus  228, 225 

Sand-Myrtle  217 

SANDALWOOD  FAMILY  292 
Sand  Spuney  68 

Sandwort  67 

Sanguinaria  48, 49 

Sanguisorba  126 

Sanicula  (Sanlcle)        162, 164 
SANTALACEJE  292 

SAPIND.\CEJ5  88 

Saplndus  89, 90 

Saponaria  64, 66 

SAPOTACBJB  220 

SAPPODILLA  FAMILY    220 
Sarracenia  47 

SARRACENIACBJB  47 

Saivaparilla,  Wild  166 


Sabal 

Sabbatia 

Saccharum 

Sacred  Bean 

Safflower 

Sage 

Sagina 

Sagittaria 

Sago  Palm 

Sainfoin 

St.  Andrew's  Cross 

St.  James  Lily 

St  John'B-Wort 
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aoo,2n 

8atin-Flow«r  66 

S&tureU  244, 249 

SAURURAOEJI  298 

B&arunu  298 

Sarin  815 

Savorj  249 

Saw-Graas  852 

Sazifraea  (Saxifrage)  132,186 

SAXIFRAGACEii  181 
8AX1FKAGE  FAMILY      131 

Scabioaa  (Scabious)  178 

gchallott  347 

Scheuchserla  819, 820 

Schiasandra  42  48 

Schiaea  862, 871 

SCII1Z£AC&S  8tQ 

SchiiaDthnB  229  282 

Schixostylis  888 

SchoUera  822 

gchrankia  99, 114 

Scilia  840, 847 

Scirpus  852 

SCITABIINEA  828 

Scleranthufl  64, 68 

Scolopendritun  801, 867 

Scoke  284 

Scorpion-graM  266 

Scotch  Broom  100 

Scotch  Thistle  187 

Scouring-Uush  859 

Scrophularia  281, 288 
SCROPUULARIACKfi       229 

Scutch  Grass  866 

ScutoUaiia  245, 252 

Scurvy-Grass  54 

SoaBUte  284 

Sea-Larender  222 

Sea-Rocket  56 

Sea  Sand-Reed  858 

Secale  857 

SEDGE  f  AMILT  852 

Sedum  188 

SelsgineUa  872, 878 

Self-lleal  252 

Semperrirum  187,  188 

Seneca  Grass  856 

Seneca  Soakeroot  98 

Senecio  182, 198 

Senna  118 

Sensitire-brler  114 

Sensitive-Fern  870 

Seiudtive  Jolnt-Tetch  105 

Sensitive-plant  114 

Sequoia  810, 814 

Service-Berry  129 

Sesame  Grass  858 

Seeamnm  (Sesame)  227 

SESAHUM  FAMILY  227 

Besbania  96, 106 

Setaria  857 

Seymeria  281, 287 

Shadbush  129 

Sheep-beny  172 

Shell-Flower  258 

Shepherdia  292 

ShepherdVpnrse  65 

Shield-Fern  868 

Shin-leaf  218 

Bhootinc-fltar  228 

Shrub  Yellow-roQt  88 

Sicklepod  54 

Sicyos  159, 160 

Bida  70, 78 

Sldessddle-rioirw  47 

fiilene  64.65 

Silk-Flower  114 

8Uk-ti«e  114 


1771 

184,201 

221' 

292 

864) 

130,187 

83 

209 

51,58 

888,835 

163,165 

252 

82,88 

818 

118 

288 

886 

889,844 

884>8a6 

886 

84 

158 

288 

192,282 

285 

172 

170,  214 

831 

221 


SQkweed 

SUphium    • 

Silver-BeU-TNe 

Silver-Berry 

Silver-Fern 

Silybnm 

SIMAKUBACEJI 

SiphocampylUB 

Sisymbrium 

Sisyrinchlum 

Slum 

SkuUcap 

Skimmia 

Skunk  Cabbage 

Sloe 

Smartweed 

SMILACKA 

Smilacina 

Smilax 

SMILAX  FAMILY 

Smoke-tree 

Snake-Cucumber 

Snake-head 

Snakeroot 

Snapdragon 

Snowball-tree 

Snowberry 

Snowdrop 

Snowdrop-Tree 

Snowflake 

Sneezeweed  200 

Sneesewort  199 

Soapberry  90 

SOAPBERRY  FAMILY       88 

Soapwort  66 

SOLANACBJB  265 

Solanum  266, 267 

Solidago  182, 195 

Solomon's  Seal  844 

SoDchus  186, 208 

Sophora  98, 112 

Sorghum  857 

Sorrel  289 

Sorrel-tree  216 

Sour  Gum-tree  168 

Sour-wood    '  216 

Sowbread  224 

Southernwood  189 

Sow  Thistle  208 

Spadiceous  Division  816 

Spanish-Bayonet  848 

gpanish  Broom  100 

Spanish  Trefoil  101 

Sparazis  888 

Sparganium  818, 819 

Spartium  Junceom  100 

Spatter-Dook  47 

Spearmint  247 

Specularla  209 

SpeedweU  288 

spelt  857 

Spergula  64, 68 

Spergularia  64, 68 

Spicebush  291 

Spiderwort  851 

SPIDERWORT  FAIOLY  850 

Spigelia  278 

Spikenard  166 

Spinach  285 

Spinacia  284,285 

Spindle-tree  88 

Spirsea  116, 120 

Spiranthes  828, 826 

Spleenwort  866 

Spoon-wood  216 

Spotted  Cowbane  166 

Spring  Beauty  68 

Spmoe  818 


Spurge  294 

SPURGE  FAMILY  296 

Spurge-NeUle  296 
Spurred  Butterfly-Pea        109 

Spurred  Valerian  177 

Spurrey  68 

Squash  158 

Squaw-root  229 

Squaw-weed  194 

Squill  847 

Squirrel-Corn  50 

Squirting  Cucumber  158 

Stachys  246, 268 

Staif-tree  88 
STAFF-TREE  FAMILY      87 

Stagger-bush  216 

Stag-bom  Fern  868 

Stapelia  276, 279 

Staphylea  §6, 90 

Star-Anise  48 

Star-Cucumber  160 

Star-Flower  224 

Star-Grsss  822, 880 

Star  of  Bethlehem  846 

Star-Thistle  187 

Starry  Campioii  66 

Starwort  196 

Starwort  Chfc:kwead  67 

StaUce  222 

Steeplebnah  120 

Steliaria  64, 67 

Stenanthlum  888, 842 

Stephanotis  276, 278 

STERCULIACEJB  75 
STERCULIA  FAMILY         76 

Stickseed  257 

StiilUngia  298,296 

Stitchwort  67 

Stock  68 

Stone-Crop  188 

Storax  221 

STORAX  FAMILY  220 

StorksbiU  79 

Stramonium  989 

Strawberry  128 

Strawberry-bush  88 

Strawbeny  BUte  286 
Strawberry  Geranium         186 
Strawberry  Tomato 
Streiitaia 

Streptopus  889, 848 

Stuartia  76 

Stylophorum  48, 48 

Stylosanthes  96, 108 

Styptic-Weed  118 

STVRACACEJt  220 

Styrax  220,  SZI 

Suecory  206 

Sugar  Cane  868 

Sumach  84 

SUNDEW  FAMILY  69 

Sunflowor  208 

SusBda  284 

Supplejack  87 

Sutherlandia  96 

Struthiopterlt  861, 870 

Swainsona  98 

Sweet  Basil  247 

Sweet  Bay  48 

Sweet-Brkr  U6 

Sweet  Cicely  184 

Sweet  Clover  101 

Sweet-Fem  806 

Sweet  Flag  818 

Sweet  Gale  M 
SWEET  GALE  FAMILY  801 

SweetHTum  Trse  HI 
Sweet-Leaf 


INDEX. 


885 


Sweet-Potato 
Svnjct-flcented-Shnib  181 

Sweet-flcented  VemftUjlvuB 

866 
8w«et  Saltana  188 

Sweet-Yerbeaa  242 

Sweet-William  64 

Swietenia  Mahoguii  84 

Sycamore  300 

Symplocarpiu  817, 818 

Symplocoe  220, 221 

Symphoriearpui  109, 170 

Symphytum  256,267 


Syringa 


184,279,280 


Taeamahao  809 

Tacsonia  167 

Tagetee  186,206 

Talinom  09 

Tallow-tree  296 

Tamarack  814 

Tamarix  68 

TAMARISCINE.C  63 

TAMARISK  FAMILY  68 

Tamua  836 

Tanaoetom  180, 188 

Tansy  188 

Taiuy-Miutanl  68 

Tape-Oraas  822 

Taraxacum  186, 2U7 

Tare  110 

Tarragon  180 

Tartary  Wheat  289 

Tassel-Flower  194 

Taxodinm  810, 814 

Taxuji  810, 816 

TEA  FAMILY  76 

Tea  Plant  76 

Tear-Tliumb  289 

Teasel  178 

TEASEL  FAMILY  178 

Tecoma  226, 227 

Ten-O'clock  846 

Tephroeia  96, 106 

Testudinaria  836 

Tetragonia  166, 157 

Tetranthera  291 

Teucrium  248, 246 

Thalia  828 

Thalictrum  84, 36 

Thea  76 

Thermopela  98, 112 

Thimbleberry  124 

Thbtle  186 

Thom-Apple  269 

Thorough  wort  192 
Tbree-leaTed  Nightshade    841 


Thrift 

Thma 

Thijbpsls 

Thunbergia 

Thyme 

TIIYMELBACEA 

Thymus 

TiareUa 

Tiekseed 

Tick-trefoil 

Tiger-Flower 

Tigridia 

TilU 

TILIAGEA 

Tillsaa 

TiUudala 

Timothy 

Toad-Flax 

Tobacco 

Tomato 

Tootluwhe-tree 


222 

810, 816 

816 

240 

249 

291 

244.249 

188,137 

201 

104 

886 

888,885 

76 

76 

188,189 


856 
285 
260 
267 

82 


Toothwort  66 

Torenia  281, 287 

Tonreya  811, 816 

Touch-me-not  81 

TracbeUum  209 

Tradescantia  860, 861 

Trailing  Arbutus  214 

Tragopogon  186, 206 

Treacltt-Mustard  64 

Tread  softly  296 

Tree  CloTer  101 

Tree  Ferns  862 

TreeofUeaTBH  88 

TrefoU  101 

Trichomanes  862, 871 

Trichosanthes  168 

Triohostema  248, 246 

Trientaiis  228, 224 

TrifoUum  96, 101 

Trlglochin  819, 820 

Trigonella    -  94,101 

Trillium  887, 841 
TRILLIUM  FAMILY        837 

Trioeteum  169, 170 

Tripsacum  858 

Tritoleia  841 

Tritlcum  856 

Tritoma  840, 848 

Tritonia  838 

TroUiuB  84, 89 

Troparalum  78,  81 

True  Ferns  860 

True  Thistle  186 

Trumpet-Creeper  227 

Trumpet-Flower  227 

Trumpet-Leaf  48 

TAuga  818 

Tuberose  832 

Tullpa  (Tulip  840i  846 

Tulip-tree  42 

Tupelo  168 

Turnip  62 

TurUe-head  238 

Tussilago  182, 193 

Twin-Flower  ^70 

Twin-leaf  46 

Twisted-staiB  848 

Typha  818, 819 

TYPHAGBJI  818 

Ulmns  296, 297 

UMBELLIFEILS  162 

Umbrella-tree  42 

Unicorn-Plant  228 

Urtica  297, 299 

URTIGACEA  29J 

Utricularia  225 

Unilarla  888,348 

Yaccaria  64,06 

Yacclnium  211, 218 

Valeriana  (Valerian)  177 

VALBllIANACBA  177 

Valerianella  178 
VALERIAN  FAMILY        177 

ValUsneiia  821, 822 

VaUoto  881 

Vanilla-plant  191 

Vegetable  Serpent  168  I 

VelTef-Grass  856 1 

VelTct-Leaf  73 1 

Venue's  Fly  Trap  60 

Venus-hair  864  < 
Venus's  Looking-Olaas       200 

Veratrum  888, 848 

Verbascum  280, 288 

Verbena  241 

VEBBENACEA  241 


Verbeirtna  184,201 

Vemonia  181, 196 

Veronica  280, 288 

Vervain  241 

VERVAIN  FAMILY  241 

Vetch  110 

VetchUng  110 

Viburnum  170, 172 

Vicia  96, 110 

Victoria  regla  46 

Vinca  274, 276 

Vincetoxicum  276, 278 

VINE  FAMILY  86 

VioU  (Violet)  58 

VIOLAOEA  68 

VIOLET -FAMILY  68 

Viper's  Bugloss  266 

Virgin*s-Bower  85 

Vhigilla  112 

Vixginia  Creeper  86 

Vfarginia  Snakeroot  282 

Virginia  Stock  53 

VITACEiE  86 

Vitex  241,248 

Wake  Robin  841 

Waldisteinia  116, 121 

Walking-leaf  867 

WaUflower  64 

Wall-Pepper  189 

WaU-Rue  867 

Walnut  800 

WALNUT  FAMILY  800 

Water  Arum  818 

Water  Beech  806 

Water  Chlnquepin  47 

Water-cress  gg 

Water-Hemlock  166 

Water-Horehound  247 

Waterleaf  260 
WATERLEAF  FAMILY     258 

Water-Liiy  47 
WATER^ULY  FAMILY     46 

Watermelon  160 

Water-Milfoil  141 
WATER-MILFOIL  7.        140 

Water  Oats  863 

Water-parsnip  166 

Water-pennywort  164 

Water  Pepper  289 

Water-Plantain  820 
WATER-PLANTAIN  F.     819 

Water-pimpernel  226 

WateiHihield  46 

W^ater  Star-OrMS  822 

Water  Violet  226 

Water-weed  822 
WATER-WORT  FAMILY    68 

Watsonia  888 

Wax-Myrtie  806 

Wax-Plant  278 

Wax-work  88 

Wayfarlng-trae  172 

Weld  67 

WclUngtonia  814 

Whahoo  296 

Wheat  867 

Whin  100 

Whit*  Alder  217 

White  Beot  Oeus  868 

White  Cedar  816 

White  Lettuce  207 

White  Thorn  128 

Whiteweed  •  190 

White-wood  42 

Whitlaria  258, 360 

Whitlow-Orsss  66 

Wbortlebony  218 


2S 


386 


UTDBZ. 


WHOBTLBBEBRT  F.       211 

WigiuKlia  268 

Wm  AUcpiee  2U1 

Wild  Balaam  Apple  ItX) 

Wild  bean  106 , 

Wild  Bei^amot  260 ' 

Wild  Comftey  267  ' 

Wild  Ginger  282 

WUd  Hyacinth  817 

Wild  Liquorice  176 

Wild-Potato- Vine  204 

Willow  307 

WILLOW  FAMILY  Sfft 

WUlow-berb  148 

Wind-flower  86 

Windsor  Beaa  111 

Winterberry  219 

Winter-creee  64 

Wintergrwn  214, 218 

Wire-Graw  864-866 

Wistaria  97, 108 

Witch  Oru8  867 

Witch-Haacl  140 
WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY  140 


Woad 

Woad-Wazen 

Woifbbane 

Wood-Betony 

Woodbine 

Wood-Nettle 

Wood-Rush 

Woodsia 

Wood-Sorrel 

Woodwardia 

Womi-Oraas 

Wormaoed 

Wormaeed-Moatanl 

Wormwood 

Xanthiom 

Xerophyllom 

Ximinena 

XYRIDACBJE 

Xyris 

Yam 

YAM  FAMILY 

Yard-Oiaas 


66 

100 

41 

289 

170 

299 

860 

861,  870 

78 

861,806 

273 

286 

64 

188 

180,188 

888,842 

184,208 

861 

861 

886 
886 
866 


Yarrow  199 
Yellow  Baehelofr'e-Button     98 

Yellow.Kyed  Oraas  361 
YKLLOW-EY£D  GIU8S 

FAMILY  361 

Yellow  Jesaamine  278 

YoUow  Pond-Lily  47 

Yellow  puccoon  38 

Yellow-Rocket  64 

YcUow.Wood  112 

Yew  816 

YEW  FAMILY  810 

Yucca  340,348 

Yaian  48 


Zamla 
Zanthorhim 
Zanthozylum 
Zauachneria 


Zimnia 
Zinnia 
Zostera 
S^gadenofl 


809 

84,  w 

82 

143,143 

368 

136,206 

363 

316 


THE   Ein> 


GRAY'S 

Botanist's  Microscope, 


This  Convenient  Instrument,  devised  and  manu- 
factured  first  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in 

Harvard  University, 

has  given  so  great  satisfaction  there,  and  else- 
where, that  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  make  it  better 
known,  and  offer  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all  Students. 


//  is  attached  to  a  box^  one  and  a  half  inches 
high  and  less  than  four  inches  longy  into  which 
it  is  neatly  folded  when  not  in  use.  The  needles 
are  used  for  dissecting  flowers,  or  other  objects^ 
too  small  to  be  otherwise  handled  for  analysis. 
The  lenses  magnify  about  fifteen  diameters ;  or^ 
with  three  lenses,  about  one-third  m^ore. 

A  thousand  things  about  forest,  fielder  garden, 
afford  objects  of  intense  interest  for  daily  study. 

Prof  ASA  GRA  Y,  of  Harvard  University, 
our  popular  American  Botanist,  says  of  it:  "You 
are  at  liberty  to  call  it  the  'GRAY'S  MICROSCOPE.' 
/  do  not  think  anything  better  can  be  m^ide  for 
the  maneyV 


Price  of  Microscope,  with  two  LenseSi    -     $2  00 

''  "    three    "        .        2  50 


For  Sale  by 


IvisoN,  Blakemm,  Taylor  k  Co., 

X38  And  140  GmaA.  St,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  1478. 

Publishers  of  GRAY'S    BOTANIES. 


I 

I 

A  Valuable  Aid  ta  the 


STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 


Plait  Aialtsis. 

By  Hon.  E.  A.  APGAR.  Sup't  Public  Instruction  of 
New  Jersey;  and  Prof.  A.  C.  APGAR,  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,    Handsomely  printed, 

and  substantially  bound  in  flexible  cloth.     Single  copies 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  JO  cents. 


-»♦«- 


IHE  PLANT  ANALYSIS  will  be  found  a 
valuable  companion  for  students  in  the 
Science  of  Botany,  and  well  adapted  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  Gray's  or  any  other  series  of  Text- 
books  on  the  subject.  By  using  this  system  of 
analysis  in  classes,  pupils  will  become  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  botanical  terms,  and  will  learn  how 
to  apply  these  terms  in  botanical  descriptions. 
They  will  also  distinguish  those  characteristic 
features  of  a  plant  which  are  necessary  to  be  known 
in  making  the  analysis.  The  book  will  be  found 
useful  to  teachers,  as  its  written  exercises  aflford  an 
evidence  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

IvisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

Z38  and  Z40  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


"^j  Familiar  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States  as 

Household  Words.*' 


RoBiNsoFs  Progressive  Course 


OF 


MATHEMATICS. 


ROBINSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE 
OF  MATHEMATICS,  being  the  most  complete  and  scientific 
course  of  Mathematical  Text-books  published,  is  more  extensively  nsed  in 
the  Schools  and  Sducational  Institutions  of  the  United  States  than  any 
compe.ing  series. 

In  its  preparation  two  objects  were  kept  constantly  in  view :  Fir^^  to 
furnish  a  full  and  complete  Series  of  Text*Books,  which  should  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  and  Radical husttut* education:  Second^  to 
secure  that  inUlUctual  ciUtnrt  without  which  the  mere  acquisition  of  book 
knowledge  is  almost  worthless. 

AU  the  improvements  of  the  btst  modem  Text-Books,  as  well  as  many 
nrta  and  original  methods,  and  practical  operations  not  found  in  other  sim- 
ilar wprks,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books,  and  no  labor  or  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  give  to  the  public  a  clear,  scientific,  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  S3rstem,  not  incumbered  with  unnecessary  theoxies,  but 
combining  and  systematizing  real  imfrovemenit  of  a  practical  and  usefiil 
kind. 


-♦♦•- 


Robinson  s  Shorter  Course. 

In  order  to  meet  a  demand  from  many  quarters  for  a  Series  of  Arith* 
metics,  few  in  number  and  comprehensive  in  character,  we  have  published 
the  above  course,  in  Thl^O  books,  in  which  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  is 
combined.  Tliese  books  have  met  with  very  great  popularity,  having  been 
introduced  into  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
unusually  handsome  in  gct-up,  and  are  substantially  bound  in  cloth. 

•#•  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  will  he  forwarded  to  Teach'-' 
ers  a nd  Educa  tionists  oh  amplication.  The  most  liberal  tsrms  will  be  maeU 
/or  introduction^  exchange  and  examination, 

IVISON,  BIAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

New  York  and  Chicago, 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awartUd ic  rro/et*or  SWINTOlf  at  iJU  Paris  JSjc- 

/ositi0M  ^^1878,  as  an  author  of  School  Tsxt-tooks^  he  htimgtho 

only  A  msrican  A  uthor  thus  highly  honorsd. 


Standard  Text-Books 

By 

Professor  Swinton. 


SHriNTON'S  UrORJD-BOOK  SERIES.  The  onlv  perfectly 
graded  Series  of  Spellers  ever  made,  and  the  cheapest  in  the  market.  In  use 
in  more  than  10,<MN>  Schools. 

UTord  Primer.  A  Beffinner's  Book  in  Oral  and  Written Spelllnfr.  96  pag:es. 

liTord-lIook  of  SpellliiK.  Oral  and  Written.  Designed  to  atta  n  prac- 
tical results  ill  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  English  vocabulary,  and  to 
serve  as  an  introduc  ion  to  Word  Analysis.    154  paees. 

IVord  Aiialy»l»*  A  Graded  Class-book  of  English  Derivative  Words, -with 
practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  I>efinmg,  Synon3rms,  and  the 
Use  of  Words,    x  vol.    128  pages. 

SWINTON>S  HI^TOBIBS.  These  books  have  attained  great  pop- 
ularity. A  new  edition  of  the  "  Condensed  "  has  just  been  issued,  in  which 
the  work  has  been  brought  djwn  to  the  present  time,  and  six  colored  maps  ha  -e 
been  added. 

Primary  Hliitory  of  U.  S.  First  Lessons  in  our  Country*s  History, 
bringing  out  the  salient  points,  and  aiming  to  combme  simplicity  with 
sense,    x  vol.  square,  fully  illustrated. 

Condenned  School  History  of  U.  S.  A  Conden^^ed  Scho  1  History 
of  the  United  State^;,  constructed  for  definite  results  in  Recitation,  and  con- 
taining a  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  New  edition,  brou^rh.  down  to 
the  present  time.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  many  of  wnich  are  colored, 
portraits  and  Illustration*;,    x  vol.  cloth.    300  pages. 

Outlines  of  the  World's  Hit^tory.  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 
with  special  reference  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  A  most  excellen.  work 
for  the  ]^roper  introduction  of  youth  into  the  study  of  General  History. 
X  vol,  with  numerous  maps  and  illtistrations.    500  pages,  xamo. 

S WINTON9S  GEOGRA  PJBIIC A  I<  COURSE.  The  famous  »  two 
book  series,"  the  freshest,  bestjg^raded,  most  beautiful  and  cheapest  Geographi- 
cal Course  ever  published.  Of  the  large  cities  that  have  adopted  Swmton's 
Geographies,  we  mention  Washington,!).  C,  Rochbstbr,  N.  V..  Trov,  iS.  y., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Kingston,  N.Y.,  Augusta,  Me.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C ,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Wiluamsport,  Pa.,  Macon,  Ga.  1 1  round  numbers, 
they  have  been  adopted  in  more  than  1 ,000  Cities  and  Towns  in  all  parts  or 
the  country,  and  have,  with  marhed  ^re/ersnce^  been  made  the  bas  s  oi  Pro- 
/essional  Training  io  the  Leading  i^ormal Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Elementary  €oarse  In  Oeoju^raphy.  Desij^ned  as  a  class-book  for 
primary  and  intermediate  grades ;  and  asa  complete  Shorter  Course  for  un- 
gradedfschools.    xa8  pares,  8vo. 

Complete  Coarse  In  txeosraphy.  Phvsical,  Industrial  and  Political; 
with  a  special  Geography  for  each  State  in  tne  Union.  Designed  as  a  class- 
book  for  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.    136  pages,  4to. 

The  Maps  in  both  books  possess  novel  features  of  the  highest  practical 
value  in  education. 

Sini^OTON^S  RAIUBLES  AlflONG  UTORDS:  Their  Pnetrv, 
History  and  Wisdom.  A  Standard  Work  to  all  who  love  the  riches  of  the 
English  Language.  By  William  Swinton,  M.  A.  Handsomely  bound  in  flexible 
doth  and  marbled  edges.    30a  pagea^ 

*«*  The  above  may  be  had,  as  a  rule,  from  any  bookseller ;  but  when  not 
thus  obtainable,  we  will  suppl)r  them,  transportation  paid,  at  liberal  rates.  De- 
scriptive Circular9  and  Price  Lists  will  be  sent  on  applicatton. 

Vory  liberal  termi  for  introduction^  exchange  an^i  examination. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN^  TA¥LOB  &  CO.^  Publishers, 

NE}V  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


''''Real  Swan   Quill  Action.^'^ 


The  Celebrated  Double  Elastic 

Spencebian  Steel  Pens. 


T^HE  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL 

Officers,  and  others,  is  called  to  the  superior  adaptability  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Steel  Peas  to  School  use,  possessing,  as  they  do,  the  important  peculiar- 
ties  of 


Durability^  Elasticity^  and  Evenness  of  Point, 


They  are  made  by  the  best  workmen  in  Europe,  and  of  the  beat  materials, 
and  are  selected  with  ttie  utmost  care. 

These  Pens  are  used  very  largely  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States ;  al- 
most entirely  by  the  Commercial  Colleges,  and  are  especially  commended  by 
ProAaiilonal  Penmen  and  Pea  Artists.  So  popular  have  they  become 
that  of  the 

WELL-KNOWN  No.   I,    VtOrC  tkait  8,000,000  are  annually  sold. 

The  Spkncsrian  Pens  are  comprised  in  tvnnty  numhtrty  differing  in  flex- 
ibility and  fineness  of  point. 


We  are  also  the  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  for 

Perry  &  Co/s  Steel  Pens, 

which,  in  connection  with  our  SPENCERIAK  brand,  gives  us  the  control  of 
the  largest  variety  and  best  line  of  Steel  Pens  of  any  house  in  thig  country  ;  this 
being  particularly  true  respecting  quality  and  adaptation  for 


SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 


•»•  Parents^  Teachers  and  Sckolara  who  way  'wish  to  try  thest  Pens^  and 
who  may  not  he  able  to  obtain  them  through  the  irade^can  receive  a  Cardof 
Samples  o/tke  Spencerian  by  remitting  to  us  US  cents/  and  the  samo  amonni 
/or  a  box  0/ Samples  o/the  Perry  Pent, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

New  York  and  Chicago, 


] 


